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PREFACE 



The book conaishi of tv,'o volumes. The first volume deals, 
with the evolution of religious thought and phiiosopliical 
spcciilatioti from the prindiial "Upaiiisads to the Pai^^ and 
the Gitas through the .WflaujarfiJifld. the .WaltafiJi^rola, the 
i^dnuya^d, aud the minor Upanisads, traces the genns of the 
different systems to the Upani&ads, explains the ideas conunon 
to them, and treats of the Carvika, the Vaise?ika, the Xyaya, 
the Navya ITynya, the Mhnaiiiso, and the Sfibdika systems. 
The second wlunic puhlishcd in 1052 deals with the Sfiihfchya, 
the Voga, and the Jaina systenis. early Buddhism, the Schools 
of Duddhiian, the philosophies of the Upanii^ds, 
and the Vagspajiffha, fiaihkan's Advaitavada, the philosophies 
oi the BhdgttcadyfW, the Pailcaratia. and tiie BfittyaintB, 
Ramanuja's Viastadvaitavadii. Madbva's Ehaitavada, Nim* 
barka's Dvoitiidvaitavada, Vallabha's 3uddh3d™tavai!a, 
Cuitanya, Jiva Goswami, and Haladcva’s Acintyahhedabhedu- 
vadjti Siiivisin add Saktaistd^ 

The boot is based on the stndy of the oritpnal text*. It 
deals with the Epistemologyi LfOgle, Ontology, Psychology, 
Ethics and Theology of the different systems, tliough it specia” 
Uses in their Ontology. It gives comprehensive accounts of 
the Carvaka, the Vaisefika, the Jfyaya, apd the Navya Tfyaye 
Logic of CaAgesa. It deals with Bhartrhafi's linguistic monisin 
at* expounded iu his PaJsyapadTyB ^Brahmakipilal, which is 
a unique tyi« of philosophy. It elaborately discusses the 
thchtk proofc of the later Vaise^ika. the Nytya. and the Navya 
Nviva of Gafigesa, and their refutation of the antvtheistic 
ohjections of the atheists. The treatment of rfiychologicad mpies 
is not ailwiUBtE, because they are ftlaboralely discussed in my 
fvdian rjyfkofojty ; Prrtffh’on (1934J and my forthcoming 
hook entitled /ndiaa Ptychoiogy. EiBolion Oad irdJ The 
treatment of each topic b lii^ricaL The views of the diBerent 
eminent philosophers of different schools in their historical 
development are uoted. Western analogue* are mentioned, 
but not elaborated owing to shortness of space. Brief critical 
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<;stiii]ates of tlt« different Arc given at the end of the 

different chapters 

I'fae secpiid voltiine was published earlier hec;m£e tuy 
fnifoductwH t0 ffldraft publislied in IMU dealt ^vith 

the CiuTaka, tbc Xyay^i the Vni^ika. and the Mimuibsa, 
which are elaborately treated in the pi^e&ent voluine, laordiimte 
delay in publicatiDn is due to my serio-us Illness^ domestic 
calamities, and bisufficient supply of antique paper. 

I acknowledge my indebiedness to Sir Biajeiidra Nath 
Sealj whose Thi SyltAbus d/ /Fidiati Philosophy provided 

the outline uf this book and its arraiigeiueiit of topics^ Mabu- 
iiioh6padli>^ya Pliorii Bbu^ja^a Torakawgi^ whose volumes mi 
Nydyu Dursavn (Beiig:aii) greatly helped me ul cnmiirehertding 
the ancient Nyaya and Pandit Herambn Kath Tatka- 

brtha who knriUy helped rue through the difficult teitts of 
vaMfr_va {last cliaptef), Ny®ya Syaya ku suTnaniAti » 

and Tattv^intama^i^ 1 acknowledge my 
gmtitnde u> Prof. SmhI! Komar Maitra^ M.A,, P.R,S,, Fh.D.p 
Eihd Prof. Haridas Bhattaebaryo, M.A,+ B.L-* P.R.S** who 
helped me with valuable suggestions, and my friend ^ 3^£r, Jogesh 
Chandra Das. ivbo helped me with rare books. I am gratefiil 
to the Libranan^ Asiatic Society Library, Calcutta, who 
readily lent me the requisite books and journals, tlie !Mimager^ 
Sri Gonranga Press, Calcutta^ who undertook its iiTinttnK m 
spite of Lt< ref^ences |t> numerous long and difficult Sam^kril 
texts, and my sonis. Prof. Ajit Kumar Sinba, M.A,, Ph.D, 
iniinDis)^ who prciiared the contents, and Amiya Kuitior 
Sinlui, Advocate, Odcutta High Court, who look great paim 
TO see it through the press^ and get it puhlL^bcd. 

jArUTSATn SiNTTA 

Pifani 

(Rajasthan^ 

5tb Septemlxrr, IBSe 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PHTLOSOPHY OP THE UPANT$ADS 

I. The PliU&soi3ky of 

Tha orthodox ^ook of lodiiui philosophy, Lhe Kylya, the 
Vai^ik^i the Siiiikhya« the the hliJzttE$i^i sim) the 

Ved^tn believe in the Rutlif«ity of the Vedsts* But tlwj 
lieterodox sdiools, the the Baddliist and Uitf 

reject their authority. The Ujicinifads contain the gertn^ of 
the orthodox: schools of Indion philosophy. They are porta of 
the Vedas, There are four Vedas^ Veda, Sama Veda* 
Yaiur Veds* and Athairvii Veda. The first times cqnEtittiie the 
triad (brayi)^ which ore the origina! VedsSj and tvhicli enjoy 
higher authority. Tlic Atharvu Veda k a later addition. Each 
Veda has three divisioDSp the Soddiil^^ the Brahnm^a^ 

and the Arapyaias. The Sadihitis arc mostly versea. The 
Brnhtiia^ias me commentade^ m prose: The Arapyakas me 
forest treat Ucs, The Upani^ds me tnostly ports of ihc 
Arapyakasn The Snma Veda contains the hymas of the 
Veda, which me to be idmnted in The V'ajnr Veda 

cnataijis targe portioos of tlic Veda. The Athnrra Veda 
also coDtams toany tnantros o£ tlic Veda, which is the 
earliest. The Vedas may be assigned latest to abont 1500 B.C, 

The Vedas represent diSferent phaaef nf rellgiom thought. 
Tlierc ere ttiaidfest aigns of polythckni, nrganmed tKklylbmni^ 
htiuotheistiip iiianothd.^p and mmikni. The grand, suldimer 
bcautifui ti^hd aspects of nature ore pcxsofilfkMl and dtdfied. 
Itey are regarded as supernaliiral and superbinnati spmta 
abin to btniian They me the deities ptc^dlng over the 

diverse phenomena of nnttina:- They ore Dot natural pheno¬ 
mena. They axe pervasive siix>crnatiiral entitiesi which gov^ofn 
the phenomena of nature^ and which arc bcnev'olent to their 
worshippers, bnt terrific to tbair haters. They are mighty, in- 
Adncible^ urise^ mercifitl, oinnisdeiiti pervasive, righteous, trath- 
fid and benevolent. They me easily propitiatod by 
proyCTi oblations, oficuring^ and aacrifijces. They give woridly 
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prosperity^ wisdom and mond qniilitie^. They give victory in 
hattles, weaMit hfe, ajid Imppinass. The 

godi of fire (Agnil, tht gan jSurya)* ihe ckwn {05;3^li* ihe earth 
{Pfthjvi), the? isky (Dymts)^ the bright sky and day (Mitra)* 
the ikrk sky and evening (Varu^al* the ram-cloud {Parjanyal, 
the storms (l^tarnts), rbe winds (VafOji Vata), the morning sun 
(Savitj-J and the like are mentioned. 

The dilTerent gods are personifications of the different 
powers of nature. They arc sometimes worshipped individually 
This pha!S4J of reUgiuus thought Is not nahirallsnii but natbrerpo^ 
niorphic polytheism. The gods are supematurtil and SiJt>er^ 
human powers, and endow’ed with spiriiuaJ qualities. They 
preside over i»:trtieuhtr pheiiomenu of nature^ but they are not 
coniiiied to tliem. They pervade th^ whole of nature and 
bey on dp cr a eonsjderahk part of it, and are endowed with 
some (inaliti^ of the supreme god-head. This is die ckment 
of polythcl'?ni tn the Vedas, 

Sametimes the gods are invoketi and worshipped in groups. 
SoniOtimes two gods, gometimes three, fbiir^ or more gods are 
invoked, ikimethnes all gods {vi£vt dev&h) afe worshipped 
together, who are implicitly believed to be j martial aspects of 
cue supreme God. This phase of religiotis thought may be 
called organised pol^’theism. 

The gods ore gradually related to one another as the major 
and the mitinr, os defo^ndeiit on one another, Httrl os generating 
one another. Ik-aven and !£arth me the mothers of Agni, Rudra 
b the father of Ebe Mnnils, Aditi is the mother oE the Adityas, 
The Aivins are tlie brothers, Lndra iimiotains the Earth und 
liie Sky in their places* He is a major god. They me minor 
deities. The Marats niaiiitiLb tJiie Sun. the Wind^ and the Fke 
gods m the gfcy. They are superior to the three godi, Vanina. 
Mitra and Aryaman kindle Agni, and are giDrions through lum. 
ITiey ore interdeiieudeiit w one another. This phase of religion 
is organized polylhelaiti. 

Among the muiaiude of god3 any one is treated as the 
supreme god for the time being when he is worshipped, 
Maauiiiilkrr calls this religion henotheismA ‘O Agni, ihou art 
mighty Indra. the wide^mling Vi^u, the king Varutm, die 


* r*i/ 5/af FhMffsjfyhy, 40 
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woQtirou^ Mitift* AryamaK. the lord of bcin^. Thoti art Rudm^ 
the Morals, ihe Winds, and Pfi^an. Thou an Savitf. a bestower 
of treasures. Shaga. the lard of wealth. Iglbhu, Aditi, Bhfirati. 
1<|& and SarasvaB. Thou art united with alt gods, equal to them 
in strength, nay, thou surpasaeat them, when thy power has 
expanded over heaven and earth*'* Here Agni is identified: with 
many gods, and treated os superior to them. This phase of 
religious thought is called henotbeism. It is a step froai poly* 
to monattiffsni. 

The cfiu^eplioTi of further hannouizjes the goda nith 
oue another p and jiav^ tlue way for Tfionotlieism. is the 
phyisical ordeTn It govems the nnifortfiitie* of nature, 
reifins eraiywhere^ in the sty, in the sun, in the mountain^ 
in the isacrificcsi md in truth.* It h the ii^tiuifie of nature. 
It IS the nalurd order. The sacrifices should conform to ^tsi. 
It is the lavi- of rites. It is the social bw. It is the Isrw of 
truths nirht, and justice. It is the nioral law- Vaxuiia is the 
cnstodiim of the moral law or Jtta. He adheres to the ri^ti 
and punishes sias/ The gods follow the laws of Rta. It is 
the phy.'iical order and tiie moral order. It points to the exist¬ 
ence of otie supreme God, whose hiu" Li unalterable and in- 
violiiblc, Tlic conceptioo of ^ta prepares the way Ecr moufr- 
theismp thotigh it is an impersonal order, which upholds the 
gods iind the world. 

Hiraoyagarbha or Pr^^ipatip Visvakartttii, and ParnHU 
Pun^a gradually take the place of niie supreme God. Hiin^ya^ 
gorbhn is IhrnJ^pati, the Lord of all creatxues. He arose in the 
beginniug. He established the eartb and heaven. He is the 
sole king of tile entire universe. He rules over the moun- 
llue seas* and the rivera. He goviems men and beasts- 
Hii commands are followed by other gods. He alone is Cod 
above oil goda. He may ditkhn the rank of one supreme God/ 

Visvakarma Is the creator of the entire tiitiverse. He 
creates the sky and the earth. He is the vvorld-ardiitect. He 
is the ister of uB. Hin eyes ore everywhere. Hb face is every' 
where. He is of all hands and feet. He b one God/ 


• R.V„ iL J, 3^. ' Itt.v., 40. 5. 

i. 1; i. ^ 4; !. 79. ^T; ML L U; III. 2. I, 8, Mi 7. 2: 
liL le. 2: iv. 7. 7; t, 75* 5i i. J45. 5; i. 2, 8j w. fl&. 7S. 

- ^L.V.* X. ilh 1-Id. * a 81. 2-1. 
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There ia a Ce^smic Peiwn {PHratna Puni^) who hm j 
thousand heads, a thausand eyes, and a thousand fijel. He 
pcrt'adas the entire universe and trintsceads it. Whatever exists, 
existed, atid will exist is this Supretne Peiaon. He is the Lord 
of imtoortality. He is not aS'ected by the fruits of ncdons. The 
enlire tmiverse is only one-fonrtli of his hein£. The renaam- 
ing three fourths remain in celestliil immortality/ The Parmna 
Puru^ is both unnsceodent and unmanent. Ha is immanent in 
the whole world. He transcends it, and remnins beyond it in 
his immortal glory. The Pum^a Sukta teaches jmieitthcisia. 
These are the monotheistm tetidencies in the Vetlo, 

Monotheisdi leads to iiioni^. One Reality is conceived, 
which is manifested in diveme ways, 'There b one reality ; 
sages «U1 it by various names ; they call it Agni, Yaina, Mats- 
riivatj'.* ' Ihal One' liadekom) is not personal , it is neither 
mole nor female ; it is neuter, it is im impersonal principle. 
There was nothing other than it.* The N^diys Sukta clearly 
hritigs out the monism of the Veda. ‘That One' (tad ckomk 
wTis IfltfiT identided with the Atman or Btahman in the UnaMi- 
$nd5." 


3. riif Pbllcsophy pf th« 

The monism adumbrated in the ^ Veda is developed into 
idealuitic monism in the Upanbads, which regard Brahman, the 
infinite, etemaU omnipreBent, omnisdent, and pure Spirit as the 
ultimate reality. The temporal. spatial and causality-bound 
world is the Hjanifestalion of this infinite and eternal Spirit. 
It ia peTweated by Brahman. It shines by its light It mani¬ 
fests the glory of Bnihinan, It is sometimes regarded as u mere 
ap|Kfliranoe, n 'tiaiiie and form'. It is a mere appcamjtce of 
Brahinan, wliich ia nne, non-dual, nndilierentiated end pure 
eoaiicioasness. Brahman is non-tqmpciral, nou-stuitial, and non- 
causd. It IS impersonal, transecndentHl. indefimihle, incotnpre- 
henaibk and unhnoivuMe. Brahman Ls soEnetime!i eoncei\-ed as 
transeend^t ami uomaneaL Transemident Brahman is acosmic 
{ttbpropaucal. attrihuleleaa (iiiiguna), higher (para) Brahmaa. 


' R.V„ *. 90, 1.^, 
titan} ut vJ^l 
B.V., 1. J«. 46 

* B.V„ t J3Si 1. 2, 


nihmihil 


^sniuh fniitianCviltiQm 

VcJ. n, |ip. 
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tiuiiianent Braimian is i»smic (saprajHiBca). lower (apora) 
Ilr:ihmaii endowed with attributes and ndated to the world. 
Para Proliiiian Is the impersomal and indetcrmimte Absolute^ 
the ulUniate reality. Apara Brahman is personal God 
who la the CTeatoT, preserver* and destroyer d£ the worldj the 
tiiotal (fovemotj atid the innef controller of the world and the 
imlividuol souls- lavara is the I-ord of the Law of Karmii. The 
individual sotUs are someEinies regarded fls parts of Bruhniaui 
lehich ore aldri to him, and gtiided by him. They a« some- 
tiiues regarded ^ Bmhman limited by Uie adjunct of the m ind- 
body-complex, which am identiRed with Para Brahman of 
A tm an i when ihetr limiting adjuncts are destroyed. 


3 . Nirgh^-A Bmhman. 

The L'i>aJi[?3d& speak of Para Brahman and Apara Brahtnnn. 
The former is higher Brahman. The Initer b lower Brahman. 
The former is iodoEertninale^ uneonditicraed and devoid of attri¬ 
butes Inirgupab The Tatter b decfirmLnate. conditioned imd 
endowed with attributes {sa^pa). Tlic former Is unqualified 
and incofnx^Eehfinsible. The latter is qtialified and eompreben- 
sible* The former is transcendent and nod-phenonumal (nbpara- 
pafica). The kuer is imnianent iii the phEUomenal world 
(saprapadcab former is non-spatiab nou-temporal* non- 

causal and acosmic. The latter is the Lord of the spatial and 
temporal world governed by causality. The hmner is the Iran- 
scendentat Being Consciousness (dtJi and B]l^ {finmidn)^ 
Which constitute its essence. The latter is the infinite, eternal* 
oinuiprescntr omniscient, and omnipoteut creator, prcsei^er, and 
destroyer of the imiverse, the moral governor, and the Lord 
of the r,aw^ ol Karma. He is immanent in the world and the 
individual soub as their inner con Holler (autaryamitij- He 
rram^cends them os their fenow'erp governor and guide. He is 
Imth imnuineat and tnurscendent in relation to the world end 
the itidh^dual souJs. He is Tfvara or Lord of the empirical 
worldr The higher Brahman b transcendent* acosmic and 
traus-eiupirkal. It tranaoeads the spatio-temporal order 
governed by causality. It is the goal of higher knowledge 
(poi^ \"jdya), while Kvara is the goal of low'er knowledge 
(apart vldytli. Higher knowledge b supra-inlelkctuM intnilioii. 
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Lcwct ksowletlge is mteUectual and disouraive. The higher 
Brahman is the Atman, pure liiuYeEtia] consdousaessp which is 
th€ fomidaticjial reality in the mdivkiual sdYes. It is the tran- 
acecdent ground of the ewpirkoj world. It is the ultittinte 
reality* It is the ground erf the univet^ and the fimte sejve$p 
Pdra Brahman nnd Apara Brahnuin ane the iwq of 

Brabnuin. 

"This Brahman is higher and lower,'Brahman has two 
iqnns^ formed and formless^ perishable and imperishable^ static 
and dynamic^ empirical and transceadentaJ/** 'Brahman created 
the worlds entered into it* and become the empirical world and 
the txanscendeatal reality ^ the definoble and the indehnable, 
the grounded and the tmgrounded, the consciotis and the im- 
consciouSf and the real fmd the unreal.'^* 

The higher Brahman (Para Brahman) ts desedhed by the 
method of iiegatinti. The lower Brahnmn {Apant Brahmon) is 
described by the method of afErmation. Para Brahman is 
cribed in neater gender. It is imperaonal and devoid of all 
sensible qualities. It is one and without any second. It is part- 
less (n^kala), inactive (aigkriya). calm (Santa), flawless {aira- 
vadya)^ and taintless (nirahianal . It is devoid of samsd (oi^bda), 
totteb (aspnrsa)^ colour (erupa), ta^ tarasa),^ and smeU 
(agandha). It b ^either red lalohitaj, nor viscid) (iisneha)^ nor 
sbady (acchaya)^ aor dark (atomas). It is neither air (aviyu)^ 
nor ether fanaklsa), nor fire (ateiaskn). It is neither any of 
the nmtcrial elements nor any of the seasitiLa qualities, Ii is 
^of eyes (aeak^tisko), ears (a!4r0trfl)* han^ and feet 
(apapjpadii), life (apm^a), the vocal organ (avilcli mouth 
(amukluib snid manos famanas). It has no descent (agoua) and 
caste (avaryjt). Jt is neither male nor female. It sees without 
eyes and hears without ears. It takas without bands and waits 
wiUiout feet. It is devoid of all sense-organs^ and yet possessed 
of the powers of all senses,** 


" t-Mj wancA apara^L-a bralond-tfp.^ \ 2. 
a.1 cimartuefa ta, ^tliiiaih ca vat 

^tobiyavkariitam, Svrt. tip., tii. 11. 
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Para Bralmiaii is nabom. eternal, abidm^, and 
It IS iniinite beginiimglcss (anadi)* eadltss {anantaK 

^biq1ljtC1ls fvibhu), onmjfnie^nc fsan'SKfita), and immortal 
tainpal, U is pure (^ra). selMianinods^ eternal (Eanatamh 
and imiiiirtable (aJc^ara).^* It ia itnpeteeptible* indefinable, uo- 
gmnndcd* and essenceleas. It is invisible^ unnsablc, incompre¬ 
hensible, indeterminate p incoticcivable. Indescribable! non- 
phenornetml, iinmutabie^ undifferentiated and good. It ia cne 
homogenenas coTtscicituaiess. It is tbe Atman or SelfT^^ Para 
Brahman ts the Atman. Tbe Absolute b the nuivcnsaJ Self. 

It IS neither gxnsi^ nor subtle, neither long nor shntt. It b 
greater than the greatest^ and subtlo* than the ^tibtlest. It is 
tin€!r than the atoms. It b farther than the farthest i and nearer 
tbe nearest. It is hidden here in the cavity of the heart. 
It b extremely subtle and present e\aryivbere. It is ubiquitous 
and ctcmnl.^* It is spaceless and devoid of spalial cliaractens^ 
and yet the ground of the spatial order, 

Et is 91'ithout begimung and endp It has uothing prior to 
it, and nothing posterior to it It b devoid of tempotfll s<?iiuenc<?. 
It is beytmd the past and the futnre. It ttansoends the past, 
die present^ and tne future* which ejdst in tbe emphieai world, 
and yet it b their ground. It is not affectcKl by time, wbidi 
changes into days and years In the world. It is timeless and 
devoid of letnpor^ dutracters, and yet the ground of the tem¬ 
poral order, 

Para Bmhiiian b without l>cfare amJ after, and mside and 
outside. It IS the Atuiau. It is the one. undifferentiated, homo^ 


« oitynh iSIvato' yaA rnrJoBh, Kj^h. Pp., L 1 IS. 

KAih. Up,, U J. 15; B. I- a, ^ J ii- S- 8w 15; iL 5. I; L 51 tS. 

"* emsmian idHye 'aULniye- 'Hitiikte' tiilayaiir* bhayam prali^ 
thSjji vinditie. Tait, X^p,t h. 7, 

Adriywn mv^ikvahSitrm sgraliyatn jiIat^JMrani Kintyuii svytfMuleAyw 
ckatiuapratyayn^nirti prapa0cpp*s4inMb 4iintqm *iv4Dj ailvmitam 
duuh tEumyKq'le, taa AtniA. Mlqid- 1- P ■ X. 

” .Ajth&kiu ujitma jaknisvaoi aiilrgliam. Hr. Tp., tii. 3. I. Aflor*' 
mvin mfllwto malilTan. Katli. Up-, f ^ 20; Up., tiJ. L 7. 

Nitraifa vibhulii wirSEfttiin sBanhflFnitin, Mncd CpM (. h 6. 

AayjitT* bhniactA hhavrfxta. Harntfi h^ai&yiavyuyii- Kath. Up., 
L l4;iL \. 5 J2^ S3. Br. tp** b'. 4, IS. 15; liL S. 7; II S. 10. Tritila- 
Ut™, Up., i. I- 
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geneous torscioiisness without inside and ouiaide.** It is time¬ 
ly and 3|iacelcs$, 

It is self'CAU.sod Is^'ayaxnbhd), luiborQ (nja), unageieg 
(ajara), undying (oaiaia), unperUhflble (aki^iira), and immortal 
(unj^la), It is devoid of origin (anndi} and - end (anantaj. It is 
devoid of cause and elfect- It is not produced, by any cause. It 
is different from lainae and effect. It ts not produced hy any 
eaiise.*^ It is neither becoming nor Ticit]-bec<Hn{]ig;. It is beyond 
the eategijry •»! ftniuality. It is non-causal, and yet it is the 
ground of Uie empirical world gen'erned by Causality. 

It is motionlessi cjid yet it moves faster thuij the manns. 
It is immobile and yet moving. It is unniovei;!. and yet it moves 
to a distant place. It is inactive, and yet it goes everyivhere. 
It 15 the uiiiEOved mover. Motion is change ajid ntntntion, 
which cannot aJTeel the indeterminale Uralmian, which h chungt- 
less mid immulable. Modification is a mere word, a name, an 
appearance. It cannot affect Brahman, which is eternal, fiaed 
and immubile,'^ 

ffani Brahman is one only and without any second. It is 
one, undivided, partlcss, and devoid of duality and plurality. 
It is the supreme reaiity. There is nothing higher > b ii n 
Dmhnrnn, There is nothing other than Erahman. Disttnetion, 
duality and plurality are appearances. They have empirical 
reality, ‘fhey are phenojnena. The indeterminate Brahman is 
one, non-dual, imdifferentiated and distlnctiaulvss." There is 
tio distinction of knower and known in it, 

Para Brahman is infinite (bbnmn). The bhfima is devoid 
of distinction of subject and dbjecL None sees, none hears, and 
none knows, other than the Infinite Spirit.** In the finite there 
if a distiuctiQn Ijetween the hnower and the knotvfi. The infinite 


tirnrai ipSifviiTi] DaHjiariua anaabotuTn nUthvani. Bf, 170, 

Br fMJ. '“Jiniarv'hsliiflh Isruboh 1 »pjfl 5 anghtina ,t*,' 
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hi immortal. The finite is mortal." The infinite Brahmaa abided 
in Its own ^lorv.** 

Thoitgb Piira Brabman is indeteriniiiate^ tm conditioned and 
altributdciss (air^titta), yet it has three essential characters. It 
is pure bdcig:i pure consdousiiess, and pttr* bliss. It h not 
cmpirit:^ being delemimcd by time, space, caiisality and terms. 
It is iitiiierceptlble fchrongh the and ineoiupreheiisSble 

tlnough the itianas. It is not empiricfl] oousciousness which 
invoU^es the distiiictiDn of subject and object. It is subject- 
objectless transcendeiuaJ cousdousrtass, which U not detcr- 
luincd by the jntellectuoj categories of tiroCt space and causality. 
It is infinite^ eternal^ umversal and abi^olute consciousness. It 
iR tlic fonndittLona] consciousness. It is the ultimate ground of 
the universe and the finite ^Ives. It is the pure self-iumkLOUS 
cotisciousneis. It is the light of liglits. Tiie iiniv^ersc is illumined 
and manifested by its light. It ts transcendciitai bliss which 
Lransecuds pleasure and paini joys and st^rrow'^, which an? due 
tu tile intefcmirse of the senv^ and their obfccta. lE is infinite, 
eternal, supFOiiine and rndefinahlc bliss. It is the loEuita^ eternal ■ 
supreme, transcendental being, oatisctoiisneSS and Idijis. 

Ppra Brahman is the truth of tmtb, the reality of reality. 
It is the infinite iruth. It is the eternal reality in formed and 
formless beiu^- Tt is the Itanscendcntal reaJit3' in being and 
ncfn^bvmg. IL is the supreme reaht 3 ^ beyond cmpincol existcooe 
mid ttcn-e?tbt£tjcc. It the tnm^-ciiipirical reality l>eyond tlie 
spatial and causality-bcHind emplticul world. It is the 
highest Being adored by oh. It is Ihe snprcin-c goal of all finite 
beings, ft is their lughest good. Il is to be idolized by »U. It 
trnnscends human knowledge.** 

Tara BralinLon is truth, knowledge, and mfiititcV It is the 
infinite truths, taiowledge or cortsdousneiss. it is onmi^ieut, fdl- 
knowing esperi^uce of the universe. It is cme hoiuogcneomi 
con^donaiess (ehatmapraiyoi-asirah It is one, undifFereotiated, 
eternal eonsdousDesS- The knowledge of the Arman is eternal. 
since it 15 destroyetL It ia the witnesa. tt fs con.^ioti5, 

" Vo Tul bh&ma t8d aniTlani Klba ysd tnu mmlyain. Chaad 

l uv. I'd 24. 1. 

Ilh<kmh avc tfubinoii cptiapiitoi. CMmt. tp.. vil 
i^lyuya T&lram. Kf+ tp.. U- 3- i- lobat- ii. ^ j^ 

SnJBBacc&QirtafiCA vat, Pra^ Vp-t u- Saditsjid vare\>jf*n] pw™ 
vijjLiaiul VAd ^ 
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detiicbed ud devoid oi sattva, rajas and It is traxtscen^ 

dental copsciousaess. It i& one, infinite^ et&nuil, noa-duid, Pn- 
differentiaiodt subject-objeclless consciousness. There is no 
duality of subject and object in it. Sometimes Brahman is de.^ 
cribed as knmdetlge, consdousaess, or esiierience. Sometjines 
it is described as the tmknoun kpoiver. it is the light qI lights. 
All shine by iu light. Brahman Is self-luminotis. It illumipe^ 
the entire universe. But it is not Uluinined by any thing. It is 
flclf-rcvfcaHng. It is nnt maiiifestfid by any finite object or being. 
It transcends the knoTV'n and the iirtlaiowii« It is ininieasurable 
:ititl unf3]h£ipmbU;i and yet it is certain and self-revealing, ll 
Ih om; undivided consciou^mess devoid of imide nnd otitside. 
Sclf-tEVealing consciouAn,e 3 S constitutes its essenilal naluro-'^* 

Para Bmimmn is tratiscendental bl!iss> It is knowledge and 
bliss. CtnisaDUSness and bliss characterize ihc eternal being. 
Ananda 13 bliss or freedom. It ts tht Qnmtessenee of love and 
joy <msa). It is eternal joy tamfla). It is the cmboaiineiit of 
joy. It reveab itjseJi out of the fullness of joy. Btemal love, 
jpy^ or bliss ts the fyanree of self-re\^elation. It is the fountain 
of life. !t ^stains the life of all finite beings. Who would 
live, if Brahman (ak^a} were not in the nature of bliss? All 
creatores art animated and sostainc^xl by the etemui joy of 
Brahman. The finite «onls attain bliss by attaining Brahman^ 
which h ctemiil bliss, □mhmiui mnkes them hlis.^fiit. They 
become fearless tvheu they find their abode in Brahman. When 
llicy realize bliss of Brahman, they ore not olmid of any 
being.” AH crealures ^ripg from bliss, are sustained by blisa. 



Itid, lii. 24, H)ii, iii, g, [], 
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and ai'e ^b^rbed id bliss.^^ Btahmon ts the Self or Atoms. 
The Atmaii is dt^arer than sons* dearer than wealthy dearer than 
all other Ihjngs.^* Husband, wife, wealth and other 

cherished objects are not dear for their sake, but for the 
sake af the Atman in Tlte Atman or Brcdimas Ls the 

fousiain of inSnite and eternal hiis^ The finite creatures become 
happy with its jjarticles only,®* Their earthly joys are its isi^ 
perfect reflections. There is bibs in the Infinite ■ there i& so 
hliss m the finite.** 

Para Bralsnaii b detached (asafl^)* pure (^ddhah us^ 
tainted (mraiijana)^ sinless (apipaviddha}^ and free fc>m attach- 
meot (virajah It b be>™id virtue and vice^ It tjfioscends 
empirical morality, and has supennoral transcotidestal purity. 
Tt is not lliis^ not tMs^®* Detennination b ne^^tljoiL. Empiric 
cal attributes cannot be aserfbed to it. 

Pam Brahman b th^^ Atinmi, the witness Csak^iol* the seer 
(dra^r)» And the knovver (vijfiltfb It b not an object (Idam). 
The consdons Self b the prins and preftfppo^'lion of empirical 
objects. It cannot be derive from, and roscJved inter objects^ 
It is not manifested by words which are manifested by it. It 
IS not perceived by the external senses, which are created and 
directed by it to peredve external objects only* It is not 
compr&heticled by manas^ which is enlightened by it. It is not 
jfTssped fay life, which is urged by it to perform its functions.** 
'How can the Knower be known?***' It tnmscends the known 
and the unknowii.** Yet it b not tmlcnowable. It b known hy 
intuition (prajhina) w^hich is above dbcnrsjve mtolkct (v^jfilna). 
It is not know-ti by reason (atark^^a)* but by iutintion due to 
meditatioft. It is cxpca'icnced through spirituaj realization. 


** ^tandMhytfVu kZiftlviinJInl fahatAm Jdyiuue. AnnndMSB 

Xita tidmii ptiLymstyotiliiuifaivi^Din. tbjL iii. f, 
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4 . Brnkmttn or Ihtint. 

Para Brahman is tka indetcmuiiate Absolute. Apara 
Brahman is the deteiminate Lord or Isvara related to the enipirt- 
cal world and the trtdividual souls. The Absolute related to the 
spatio-temporal world is Ood (l^vara). The cosmic (satimiiatitsai 
Brahman is the omiiiprieseTit, OBinisoieut and onmipoteul creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the world, tlio inner 
(antarySmiu) of the tmiverag and the individual souls, the Lord 
of the Law of Kannii, the moral governor, lUu] the hormonker 
of all worlds. He is f«fisessed of good qualities, and devoid 
of bad qualities. He i.s pure, sinless, untamted and holy. 

Isvara is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world 
[lojjalan). All ereated bduga spring from him (tnija). live by 
him {tetlan), imd are absorbed in him (tallaj. All this world 
IS BraiuRiu).** He is ttie origin of crcattires ibliutayoui), the 
wnree of ffirapyagarblin (brahmayoni], the creator of the world 
(jagat lijirti), the material cause and the evident C4 nse of the 
world. He is omniscient and aU-kmwiag. He created the 
^rld of determinate objecte by the paiouee of knowledge. 
He created formed and formless, temporal and nan-temporal 
contingent and tieccsamy, conscious and unconscious bemgs 
and the real and the unreal.*' .ikafii or Brahnimj is the creator 
ot uMcs and fumia or diverse objects of ejjperiimcfi," The 
omd^mt Lord created Brahma, names and forms, and edible 
objects. Tlie tfpankads do not use the term 'namarapa' in 

sense of appearances. They use it in the sense of Jiy™ 
delemunaic' objects. 

The world is said to bo created by God. It is also said to 
emanate from him, even as sparks emanate from a burning fire." 
i IS the m^festation of his glory, It f* covered with him. 

IS c ot e in his ^lory,** All created beings have Lheir 

*• ‘2- 
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in \ they exist in Being ; they are grounded in Being.'* 

Being 23 Brahiii^^ The world is real. It is a manifestatioa of 
Brahman. ITiera arc two tmds of manife^itadons, gro^ and 
subtle, fbnned and fonxUe&s, All gross and Stibtle things ate 
manifestatioint of Brahtuan. The world is an expressinn of God, 
^ if it were liis doUi tmged with yellow coloiirJ^ ’'All this is» 
Lndecal. Brahnmn'. "All this is nothing but Atman^BnUmian 
is the cnestor of the worlds the maker of ah. The ts-orld is his ; 
it IS* indeed, Brahman.*** These texts dearly show thst the! 
world hi real, that it is not an appearaoL^, and thul it Ims no I 
existence apart from Brahman. It is an expression of God. __ j 

IsFtna is the mler and governor of the ’s^mrld. The ^tin, the 
moon I the earth and the sky are kept in ihek ijlaces tpy his 
command i The wind blows,, the sun lire bums* the cloud 
thunders, and death overtakes all created beings at his com- 
fnand. ^* He is the hflrmonizcr o£ the diffetenL worlds. They 
are kept togetlier by his raoi^fing wfU, His will maintains, 
$upport^ and hamionkes them. He is the bridge, the sap port 
and the of all worlds.** 

I^vara is the iuncf controller (antaryimin) of the whole 
world w^ith all its objcctfip and of the individual fiotils. ^He who 
resides in earth, water, Ere* air* ether, heaven, sparse, the mn, 
the itinnn, stuis, darkness, life, speech, eye, ear, maiias, skin, 
and intclkct, yet tvbo is different from them, whose body they 
are* whom they do not know* who controls them from within, 
is thy iiiimortal Atman and mner cmitroliler'*” ‘He who resides 
in all creatures, who is different from them, whom they do not 
know% H^hose body they are, who controls them froni ivithifi, 
is thy rtnmortal Atman and inner controltct".** *He who resides 
Ln the sell, different fitojn it. whom it docs not know. 
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whose body it 15 , trboiD he controls from within, is thy itninor- 
tsl Atmen and inner controUer'.^* Brolmian is the world-soul, 
Ht! is the itmer coiitzoUer or the entire imivetse. fie is the 
inneT conUolier of each finite object in It. He is the inner 
controller of eseb tinite self. Ele is immitiicnt in the universe 
luid finite selves. 


livara is evutyuhere, upward and downward, before end 
betiind, northward and southward. The east, the west, the 
north, the south, up and below are filled witli liim. Heaven 
is bis head : the snn and the moon are his eyes ■ the directions 
ere his cuts ; air is his life ; the world is his heert : the earth 
» his foot. He is the inner soul of all creatures fsarvebhfitwte- 
fStmai.** ‘The universe is God himself.'"' ‘All these, present, 
past and future, are God himself’." He i$ immanent in the 
catirt univonte. 

But God b not ininiiiaciit only. He ohQ transoetuls the 
vvorld- He 15 mfinite and eternal^ niifl so tniii5ce&ib the ^tmJ 
and temporal world. "Brahman fixs four riiiiirlars. Tilt uni- 
vense is one MiMTiet, HLi three quartere ore ipimortaj Ln heaven. 
The tinivef5e b the manifestatian of his He \s greater 

than his espru^ion','* ‘Heuven, the earth, the sky, tJw vital 
forces, and the internal organs etdst in him,'** ‘He is the Lord 
^ the aud the future.'" The past, the present, and the 
future atu BtufiniatL What is beyond the three times b 
llrahmau-" Xames and forms or diverse determinate objects 
cxi^ in Brahman,** He exists within aJ], He exists «utstd* 
^1. All worlds are foonded in him ; none can transcend 
1^. He transcends avyatta or prahrti, which is the root of 
the nniverse. He b immanent in it.** All gods are subordinate 
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to liim ; none cim transceiid bitD,"* Uo esists m all aeatttres, 
Tlifty esist m him," He tmnsmidi tb* known and the itn- 
known.** 

He is the etemnl ground of the tcmporai world. He is 
the self-caused cause (svayamhhh) of the world governed by 
causality. He is the necessary ground of the contiDgcnt world. 
Ht is the sclf-lumLaoiis light of lights. He ilfumiues the 
tiuiverse, ft is illumined and manifested by titm U abides in 
Uira.** He is Bhficianij the lllummef of the unlvera;.'* He is 
the knowet of the known world, But he is not knows by any 
kiiovver. * God I as the knower, ttnnscesds the known nniverse. 
HidluuaD is the infini te and eternal catisciouLsness (prainana). 
All arc governed by th is co nsc i ous ness, Btenial censciou^ess 
is the ground of all. Btnhuian is consdousness,^* This is ih^ 
idralistic lutcriiretalioa of the unirerse given by the Hiiani^adji. 
This is the l»inc concept td all schools o£ Vedanta. __ 

Isvara is the Lord of all creatures. He is the Lord of Lhe 
universe. He is the ruler of all, the master of all, the Lord of 
all, He is their inner guide. He is perfect. He is not increased 
b) ^ Hghteons actions. He is not decreased by unrighteous 
actions, * All gods are subordinate to him, who c^tectile his 
Mnimands, All ereatnros. all worlds, all vital forcM, and alt 
finite snuLs are subordinate to bint.-* He b the cause of the 
universe, but he has no cause. He b the Lord of the imiserse, 
but he has no Lord.*' He is the abode of all creatures. Hs is 
the inner Son! of all finite soiils. He enters Enco them, and rules 
oym- llient.'* He b inuuanent in them, and transcends them. 

f^od b the Lord of the Law of Hamm (kwujfldhyak^a). He 
accords feints to all creaturtss m accordance with their merits 
and dcitterits. He fulfils their desires according to their moral 
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detierts- He is tbe giver of ihc fruits of actions (vasndauaj. He 
is the gh^tr of boons (saiiyadvuiiiJi). He rewards viriu^ 
{v4[iiMii)j aiid punishes sins. He glv^ viitueSi atul dssstroys. 
sins. He ia the moral iudge snd mcfral governor. He is the 
^pr^e Person/^ 

God BianifestB himseli ttt v^ious ways/* He ereates 
U.te world by maya or various powers. One Cod is the 
omni potent magicum^ He governs aH worlds with hi& 
infinite powersp His supreme powers are of various hindsn 
They constiliite ox pralrrti* God is endowed with the 

power of mayfi. He creates the world w?itli his power of may a. 
One God conceals his nature with tlie gu^as of pr^kfri^ even 
as a spider conceals itself in its cobweb. He is devoid of the 
gu^r sattvs., rajas luid tomaSp which arc his inessentitil powersv 
His intiiniuc sjattne b hidden by them. He creates the world 
with his powers or gttpas. They coustjtute mayfi or pjnalqti. 
Maya b not an appearance. It is not the root of unreal nniricSH 
and fcHtns or phenoinmml appearances/* 

Cod b Uit iuiinilc (ammlii;} p etertml initya}, Lmpeiishahlo 
omtupre^ent (f^arvagutah omnbeient (sarvajiki)p and 
omnipotent (va^J ^raatorp preserver and destroyer of the onverse 
(tatjalia)^ He is ike inner guide of the ivorld and finite selvi^. 
He Is their tnastcii ruler, and moral governor. lit is sirdetiH 
(apapavidciJinl, ptire (luddlm), moral {dhannyajp holy (pota) 
and perfect (ptir^ia). He is of true desire (satynMma) and true 
resolve (satyaaankalpal. Be is the eternal embodiment of moral 
perfection. He does not become perfect by righteous actions. 
Sot does he become Imperfect by imrighc^iis actions.** He is 
our maker, triend and moral governor/^ 


Dh-LJiiiBi^;i1iiiQi paTiaiuulaia thage^ani. Up., vi. Q ri 31 
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yi(» ctftfttor of thiC Vedas, ^k, SJuna, VajuS, Qiid 
Alharva He is tlie author of Ibo moral latvs {vidhi). He fs 
the iifotootor Of the moral order. He fe the goal ot om life. 
He is the highest end to l)e reolked. He is the supreme way 

to life eteruol.** r u ^ 

Hrshtnan is both iadetcrtniaale and deteiitimflte. In hjs 

trajisceiideiuol aspect Biabman is devoid of attributes fnirgufa). 
But iu bis teUtitrti to the world ftud the individual souls hs is 
eudowed with attributes (soguvab Sarhliaia regards the ia- 
duterTuiuate nr^d unqualified lirahroan, which is the transccM- 
cntul being, cousdousness and bliss, as the oolologicol ne^ity, 
Su rejjards the delermiiiiite and qualifietl Urahmon W 
the iudividiicd souls and the world as appeariureesy/^t Rama> 
ouia r^ds the dclcnniuate and qualified Brahman or iSvara, 
who has mterual difference, as the ontological reality. He 
regards the ctreBcious sotiLs and the uncoascious world as 
attributes, modes or accessories of God, Both these intarpreta. 
daus arc one-sidiid. The icmporal and the eternal, the deter¬ 
minate and the indeterminate, the grounded and the un¬ 
grounded, the transcendent and the immanent both constitute 
Drahinan. >Tlie world is the expression of his glury. The 
individual souls are his parts. The world partakes in h» being. 
The finite f ou W partake in his consciousaess and bli#5t But 
Brnhiuon iiansceuds the known and the tmkaown in liis in* 
expressible essence. He is indefinable, ituionceivabtc. iocompre- 
hensibk, immeasarable and extremely subtle in his transcen¬ 
dental aspect. His lfttn.w 0 ilental cssenra can be known by 
inttiition iprainana} or spiritual tUumiiiation tadhyatmayoga}. 


5. Tht tnditfidual Saul (/rpoirnd*). 


The individual soul (Stoian) is different from the body, the 
sense-organs, iT i=!*’a^ and buddhi. The body is the chariot, 
which is guided by the self, which is the chariotMT. The 
intellect Ibuddhi) is the driver. Tbe luanas is the bridle. The 
sense-organs ore the horses. The objects apprehended by them 
are the field. The senfe^gans are directed by the manaa. The 
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mjmaa is directed by tte buddhi. The budUJu Is directed by 
ilie sell Tile is sup&ctoi Eo the sense-orgam. The btiddhi 

is sup^u-ior t(i ihe The ^tnimi ts ^nperjqir to tlie budtlhl. 

The body is its maleda] vehide. The sea!je^rgiaiii4, maoj^ uiui 
htiddhi are its instruments of krio^vledge txnd flction. It is tlieir 
ugeat and master. It ia a knower (ihat^}| eajojer (bhokta)^ 
and active a^ent (harta). It experiences joys and sorrows, 
which are the fruits of iis aodons. It is eternal^ conscious and 
tmmy. It Is nnboitt and devoid of iannitc IsLowlcdge and 
HOinereiipjt)"- is imperishable and immortal- I( Joes not 
[M!]isli when it*^ body dies. It is a Qise-mbodicd, unborn and 
eternal spirit. It has no birth and death. It is tintx^rut t^tenial, 
Immutahle and ancient. It dees not perish wtien the body dles^ 
Tlie iitnan associated mth the sense-organs imd maciaii is the 
individtial that enjoys the fruits of its iictioaB,*^ 

A finite self with im tmeoutroUed and impure loiad and 
dcVQid of discrinlination enters into bondage, and undergoes 
birth and death. But one ^ith a controlled and pure tnind Euid 
endowed with discrimination realizes BrahmutL, and h freed 
from bandage, blrih and death. An indiridoal self acquires 
merits and demerits by its righteous and tmrighteniis actions, 
iond experiences hLippiness and misery.^® It becomes virtuous 
by right actioQS, and vi<notis by wTOUg actiens,^ This implies 
iliiit it flits freedom of the will. The Itntan (pva) has de^re ; 
as iE de:iires, so it will^ ; as it mils, so it acts ; as it acts, so it 
becomes. Its izjuiracter is buiH on U& deare and W-dL*^ Virtue 
and Tioe arc the results of free voluntary actions. They are the 
exprc^iqns of volitions, Vedilions ore prtimpEed by desires 
chosen by the self. It acquires virtue and vice through its tree 
tnoml and iuunora] acdons. 

It does not perish with its body. It transmigrates from one 
body to another. It is associated with ap appropriate body, 


*■ XtmwoIriyiiitiHiio^TJttAili hbc^ctjliliirr Tilniifpbiiilj. lt*tll. t^p. h 
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human k aur>eThnTtinn Of subhumaii in accordance with, its merits 
jind demerits. Just as coma wither away and gcmiinate agaiD^ 
so incniil bdugs die and me reborn according to thetr moral 
dfcser^ (yathiikarnin)." It wa^e^ ofi tneriis and demerits* and 
acgtiims identity with God, when it him.** 

The iiidivxdtud soul has four conditions.: In the waking 
cooditian it h called the Visvap which knows and enjoys gross 
oxtemn} objects throngb the external sense-organs. In the con¬ 
dition of dream it is Called the Taijnsn* which knows and enjoys 
subtle interim] objects or cognitions through the mauss. In the 
condJUoD of dreamless sleep it is called the Prajua, which is one 
hmnogeneons cprEsdoumess and bliss, which does not npprehciid 
extemaf objcETts mid intemai cognitlou.^. In tfie fourth ecsiade 
{tunya) condldon it is called the Atman, which knows neither 
external objects nor interna] cogmtkms, lehich is neither con- 
sciouEtmssr nor non-consciousness. It is onCp non-dus], tran¬ 
scendental cunsdousTiess. T]ie Atoum b one univeisat super- 
cemsciomness. This Atman b Brahmaiiu** 

*rhe individual sell b entmsed in five sheaths The 

body and the aense-orgauf constitute its beK]i]y shenth (anna- 
maya ko$a), w'hich is sustained by food. The sdf b first idcnti- 
fieil with its body anil its senses. Within the bndjiy sheaUi 
there b the vital sheath ^pr^amaya ko^}. The vital forces 
which ammate the body, arc its parts. The vital slieath 
ES composed of the vital forces. It b sustained by thmn. The 
sdf b Idcmthlvd uith the vital forces, whidi nmintain the body. 
Within she vital ^ibeal;h there b the menial simath (munjctnuiya 
ko^h w'hich depends on the inaima. Vdhhna:^ directed to selfish 
ends constitTiLe the menial sheath. The sdi b identified with 
momis and ii^ mnctioii^. Within the menial ^eath there b 
the inteliectiml sheath (vijfianamaya ko^aj, w^hich dejiends on 
the Intellect and its functloos. Dtsenminative knowledge, 
which ilepends upon the dbtinction of subject and object, con¬ 
stitutes the mtellecltiid sheath. The self b identified with tile 
intellect and knowledge involving distinction of subjccl and 
object, Within the intellectual sheatb there b the hhasful 
sheath {onandamaya ko^)- Stib|ect-ob|cctlc3s oormdotisiiess and 
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blis5 cOQstitute tUe blissful slisstJi. Js absolute freedoni. 

It is iu^nite and non-empitiad. It is ool pleasim; or jgy due 
to tbe intercoutsa of the scoseHirgans or the manos with cmpiri' 
csl objects, Auaudii does not constitute s shenth of the seif, 
But jit coustitate the Teiy essence of the self. The self with 
its tnmsceudcaial consciousness and bliss or freedam is the 
Atman or Brahman. The Atman, the inner core of the etupiri- 
col self, is absolute froedonj lanuada). It « yrith 

Brahman/* The iiitellectUiLl self is the knower and doer. It 
prides the escteraol sense^orsans and the mana& It ta founded 
in. the supreme inipcrishahle Atman” or Blahjiiau. When it 
knows the supreme Atman, it becotnes omniscient. The non- 
dual bliss^ Attnau cannot be comprehended by the ni^t n af, 
unU described by speech,** 

Brahittan or the Atman resides in the cavity of the heart. 
The Atnuu) is tluf InmBccndeqtai Self, which is the inner Soul 
(ontaratnia) of the anpirical self. It is the im ppri^i^g hTe 
Brahman, [t is super-moral, noo-icmporal, and nan-causal. It 
b full of bliss. When the individual self knows it by medi¬ 
tative trance, it b filled with bliss. A Tnortnl pensmi lives net 
ihrouRb life, but through the Atman in which it abides. There 
b G^, the self-luminous Lord of the past and the future, within 
the individual seE. When it purges off all its impurities and 
knows Brahtdan, Tsvina, or Atman within it, it becomes Atman. 
The intellectoal self fpvatmau) becomes identical with the 
supreme ^finite Self. The infinite Sdf, God, or Brahman 
within the individual self is to be realized.'* There is a thin 
^/istineUon lietwct-n the indivdual seU and the supreme self in 
tJjc i^urL'er Upani^da. 


d. The /ndiTidwaJ Sdf/ and ih^ Supgam^ Self 


on. 


birds, friendly lo each other, sit m the saijit tree 
«ts the Siveet fruit thereof, wliile the other merely looks 

by lack of freedom aud soveieiguty 
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s^araws. But Mifhisn it secs th^ ^d^mbls; Lord and his gloiy. 
It is freed from misery*.*^ When it sees the lumutoos Lordj it 
is purged of merits and demerits^ bccoines taintless and pure, 
and attains tdenlily with tum.** The Lndjvidual soul and the 
supreme soul both reside in the cavity of the heart of the simie 
body as darkness and light. The fornier e5cpeTieni:e& the fruits 
of actions, and feels happiness and misery. The latter dries not 
experience theio, but merely looks on a$ an indiScreut spectator. 
When Uie jlva, Uie enjoyer of fruits of actions^ knows God 
within him^ he all fejur* Brahman^ l^ara, or Atman, 

the inner Soul and guide within the mdividnol 5ielf, is not 
oiTected by its joys and sorrow's, merita and dfiniarits, attach^ 
nitnl and sverriem.*^ 

Both ore itnbom and eteroal. The supreme wnl h onmi- 
sdernt and omiiiLx>mnt. The individual soul b ignorant aud 
ioipotent. its borrow and bondage xsm due to its ignorance and 
impotence.** Sometioies freedom of the individual soul b 
admitted. It becomes virtuous by righteous actions. It becomes 
vicious by unrighteous actions,** Somedmes its freedom of the 
wnll is denied, and inunanence of God is over-ctuphiisfred. He 
is all-doer (Farva-kaTUinJ. He causes those jivos to do right 
actions p whom he desires to elevate from these worlds. He 
causes those jTvas to do wrong acdonsi whom hjt desires to 
degrade from them.*^* 

Some texts ckorly show the identity of the individuot soul 
with the ^retne soul. T am the pereon who dwdls within 
the STca'. "This Atman is Brahman/ ^That than art*. "One 
who knows Btahman becomes Bnihnnin". 'The pva, who realfres 
Brahman, delights in the Seif (atmarati), becomes united with 
the Self ratmamithuna), enjoys bliss in the sdf fntznaiMiidab 
and becomes sovereign of hfr $elf (svarat)/ ^Ons who knows 
Brahman. dedighU in himself fltmarati), and sports with tmu- 
^ilf (itmafcridal/ 'Gne who purges off merits and demeritat 
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dttam» ^ri^t identity -wilth. BrahmaiL.’ ‘The individual wuif 
tliat knows die Lonl^ 15 divested of im names awfl forms, and 
attains him, even as rivers mer]g« m the sea leaving their names 
and forms.' 'One who makes any distmction is hauntHi by 
fear. But one who realizes identity, becomes feariesa. 

'I am Brahnmn.' 

'Ak^aia Brahman is the unseen seer, the unheard hearer, 
the uuthought thinker, the unknown knowet. There is no other 
seer, no other bcatvr, no other thinker, no other knower than 
this. This is thy Self, the immorml inner controller'. ‘There is 
no plurality here. One who sees plurality, as it were, here, 
meets death after death/’" 'So long as knowledge of duality 
[dvoita) persists, the individual self sees another thing, sneBs 
another thing, hears another thing, speaks anothEir thing, knows 
another thing, as U were. Bat when it niallaes one Atman in 
all things, the distinctiou between it and the Atman vnnisbes, 
and one Atman shines as the knower'. 'When one realizes its 
identity with Brahman or Atman, it does not see, bear, smell, 
taste, touch, think, mid know anything distinct from itself'. 
“The individual soul becomes identifed with the tmiversal self 
litmau}'. 'Where there is duality, its it Wfere, one sees, aiiells, 
taste, hears, speaks, touches, thiuks and knows another entity 
distinct feom oneself. Utit Where all become one Atman, who 
will see, smell, mste, hear, speak, touch, think and knou* what ? 
Who can know that tlirough W'Uich one knows a!t?’‘**^f'h«e 
teats treat duaUty of subject and object, distinctioii of the 
indirndnal soul and the sapreme soul, and plurality and 
difference of things and selves as eppaarimcea. 

But there are some texts, ivhTch clearly show the d ifference o f 
the md ivi dnal selfjmd the universa) sell, 'Brahman w^o exists 
in thTself iStmanl, yet who b different from it, whom it does 
not know, whose body it is, who guides il from within, is thy 
Atman, tnimortal inner controller'. 'The individual self stiains 
immor^ty by knowing the inner gnide as differed ftnm.it/ 
'God is the I,ord of the individual souls, who are the'lnastetii 
of the senseKirgons'. 'God and ihe individual sotd both are 
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eteruaU Cod is oumiscieiit and oinai potent. The individual 
5DtU is ignorant and dependent.^ 'God endowed with the pow^ 
of miya creates the world. The individtsai soul is hoi^d^ by 
miya.' 'Cod is the Lord of prelqrti and individual sotuls'. 'He 
U lie etomal Lord among eternal souls, ^ 'S the stiprenie ctwt* 
sclous Being sunemg many coiuciovts beings, lie is 
Lord, who fulfils the desires of many souls.’ ’Tlie indindi^ 
squl and Btohman reside in the same body. The one cats its 
,-iweet friiiis. Tie other does not eat, but only Itwlss on’. ’God 
moves within lie individual soul (aksaral, which is bus body, 
whom it docs not know, and is the inner Self of all created beings, 
the onC) ainless, Inminoufl XSiaya^'*'** These texts show^the 
difference betiveen the individual self and BTahman or God, 
’Tlie liberated soul eaioya aU ohjecta of desire mth omniadeat 
Biuhmsn.’'** It retains its integrity, and ^ains distinct 
Brehman. It doei not become Idcntieal with the supreme Self. 

Stresses th e ’ identity* texts t”i'>heriaarntiL Ram Snuja 

em^^izes the ‘diaere noe’ texts tbheda ^ti). Nuii ^fka_r^ 

opu LiliB llieui uim-atie another. aml 'Bdv ocates of 


7. Bo«dflge and Liheiftticm i Tidyd and Avidyi, 

Ignorance (ovidvt) is aop-discriitiLnatitm of the eternal and 
the non^teraal. Knowledge IvidySl L't dis^nsbon between 
them. Avidyii is knowledge of distiuctioo, plurality, ^d 
individiiality. If is iMelkctnal knowledga involving disunctioa 
of subject and object. It is knowledge of things limited by time 
and space, and (Jetonnined by c#a«itty. Vidyfi is intuition of 
ulcntity. It is above intellectopl knowledge. It is not deter- 
mined by time, ^ce and causahty. Avfdya the si>hert of 
aettonSj which spring from the knmvledge of plurality. Vid.^ 
b the sphere of Higher knowledge of identity. Aridyn is the 
cause of boadaffe sad tranMnigiation. Vidya is the khisc of 

liberation from bondage/** . * .4^ f, 

The individual soal's indivuduahty is due to avidyil. it 
wrcKiL-ouily identifies with the body, the aeure-oigans. the 
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tnacas, and tbc buddbj, osd ts entanfled itt When it 

knows its identity with Brshntan « Atmiui, it r«alixes its 
iimsle freedom. Actioos, tvbJch spriag £rom avidya* catmot 
Jeod to ilbenticm. fLiiowtedgo of the Auima is Jiberatioa."** 
Actions (koTToa], couc^utratioii of mind (yosA^i devodoo 
(bkakti), and knowledge the mcnns to ttie altaiu- 

{Oust of litKTJLTioO (iDok^), But knowledge is tbe pre-^ fniu ent 
ineans. The duties should i>ii ptTforrncd \rith knowledge tiial 
God pervades the world. One who performs his duties is not 
tintangled in Lhcni. Prescribed duties should be jjcrfotmed 
throughout life. But actions are aoa^temol; their fruhs are 
non'etenml. Perfonniiiue of duties leads to the atroinutent of 
heaven) which is iion-etcmaL Bternal Brahman cannot be 
attained by perfommnee of duties. i>oa who reoliAos the non* 
eternal nntnre of thoir h-^its, ociruires detadunent, and seeks 
knuwledge nf the eternal Atman. Prescribed duties- are a shaky 
boat to cross the ocean of sadi^lra witbP“ Actions spring from 
desres. Happiness springs from fulninicnt of desires. Earthly 
and heavenly happiness is agreeable (preyasl- Bui realiratmii 
of the Atman is itie highest good i^eyas), which can be achieved 
by extinguishing desires.'"’ Freedom Erbnt desrres give* true 
hoppmess. The miiul b the cause of bondage and liberation 
An hnpuic mind U the CBtisc of bondage. A pure Blind is the 
tatise of lilwration, A mind tainted by dtsim Un pleasure is 
impure. A mind free from the taint of desires for pleasure is 
puie^ A mind attnclied to objects of enjoyment produces 
bondage, A mind detached from them produces liberation. 
Purity of mind destroys merits and demerits, wliicl) me the 
frtuts of righteoas and unrighteous actions. “* Egoism is Uie 
cttiLW of bondage, Egoleasness b the cause of liberation, 
Selffiahness is bondage. Selflessness is liberation,'" Ininjottnl. 
ity caiuioi be achieved by perforruance of prescribed duties, gift 
of wealth, or pwereatjon of children, but by renunciation (tyagal 
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only/” One who hm renounced 3 II desires is fiee 

^ain desires takaniaj, and oompletdy ful^lcd (aptakima). One 
whose desires for happiness are worn out (}irnafcama} and 
directed in the Aonan {itniiikama), are eninpletely fulfilled 
(fiptokilhinni. Extinction of desire for sons (puttrai^a^t^J^ desire 
for wealth and dtidr* for pol^x*r in this world 

{1okai$anH} is necessaiy for realiaatian of the Atman/” This is 
tlie note of ascetidsm. 

Discipline of body imd miod and ptaetioe nf yoga jntri^* the 
mind, and make tt 6t for acqnirbig knowledge of the Atniim. 
PetLMices Itapis) generate pniity of mind/^^ Setts«>o£jntrol 
(^aninh mind-contiol (dama)* withdrawal of the senses from 
their objects (uiWEti), endurance of physked hardships (iitik§a)p 
EttiH mnee due to meditation (samadhi) are pre-requisites for the 
inttiitive realitation of the Atman within the iadiiHdiial selfi* 
The sixfold yoga Consisdiig of brealh-cotitfol {prana^^amiilj 
withdraw^ of the senst^gans fmtn their objects (pratyahhiaj^ 
fixation of the mind on parts of the body (dhara^ml, reflection 
in hanaiony with the Vedas (tarkaj^ meditation (dhyaim)* and 
trance (samadhil are prescribed. Bodily posture I Ssaw a) ul £0 is 
tuentinned* but not included tn the sixfold yoga-”* The elghi- 
fold yoga con^^tlng of >™a, uiynina, posture of bo<ly (6:?4mab 
breath-control (prnpilyanioji withdrawal of the ^senses from their 
objects Ipratyahafajj fixation of the mind (dhiraimj^ meditation 
(dhyamij. and trance tsatn^hi) mnntioaie<l by Patanjali ra the 
ii pr^ciibed. ‘There ore ten yaniiiS: imu^iujury 
(ahirhsa). trtilhfulne 3 B (satynl, iton-$teaJm^T {aiitcyiiJi sex-restmiut 
^hrahimixaijyah composstoa (daySi)* sinciaity (arjai'a), forgive- 
(ksnma), firmutsSS in the laiowledee Hmt *1 sot Atrnftn* 
<dhrti)r tEinpeniUTr in enting (mitaliiraj, An'S cleanlinc® 
(^nok) of body ond taimL JfoiU-iiiiittjf, trothlultM;s$, so*- 
restraint and aon-slesliog should bo rigidljr observed in Ijody, 
mind and speecb. Tbere are icn niyamas; penanco (Ut«sh <ran- 
teotment (sanlosal, faith in the licriptiires (^tkyo), chori^ 
(daiui). worship of God {i^vatapuiftna), Usteniug to the scrip- 
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tore^ (siddliaiitwSravaiMih shimiie at immoral actions (hii), reve- 
raace for ih^ Vedas (sraddhii), recitation of mantra Ijapa], aod 
vows fVTOta)/*' 

Devotion, to God {bhakti) also is a means d£ liberation. The 
Atman cannot be realized by the testcliing^ or the study of rti* 
Vedas Or tlic povi'er of retaining them, Be can be realized by 
one, whom be chooses, and to whom be reveals bis real nature. 
One who is devoid of attachment realixes the glory of the 
Atman or the I^d throttgh hts grace, and becomes free from 
sorrow.*** Cod reveals bintself to those, who hare sujtreirte 
devotion to him, and take refuge in him. Knowledge of 
Brahman can never be uttaiiied without devotion."* 

Knowledge is the supreme means of liberatiDi). One whoi 
tnows Brahman, attains tlie supreme gooL One who Icuows 
Brahman, becomes Brahman."* arflhmna is Attuiia, Tha 
Atman should be seen, heard, reEectad and medilated on, 
because it is the dearest of oil, and because by knowing it the 
whok world is known. VVe should meditate on the dear Atman. 
We should pray to the Atman. We sJiould know the Atman 
only, and g;ive up all other talks. By knowing one Atman in 
all deatimes one becomea imutortal.*** One who consciously 
lives in Brahman, attains immortality,^" 

The Atman cannot be known by the senses. It cannut be 
known by reason (torka). It is incomprehensible by disctixsive- 
thonght fyijnana). It can be known by intuition fprajfians^, 
which is above reason (viifianal. It can bo known by tnetlita- 
tive trance (ndhyatmayoga}. Intuition can be attained by uon' 
eommtssion of sins, control of the senses, concentration of mind, 
and abstendoa from sensual pleasures. The senses shotild be 
subordinated to the manas, the monas to ilia buddhi, and the 
buddht to the Atman. When the mind is completely cooceni. 
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tiatcd on tb« Atniim, and absorbud in it, and identified with 
it (bhaBavatenn cetusiK it can know it. The Atman reveals itself 
to one whose mind beeotnes pm*. It can be realized by pure 
knowledge (viluddlift jfihna). It can fw realized by ialegrel 
knowledge (samyagiafinu), when the tnind is purged of all 
attachment, a version and the other emotiona and 
and freed from all desires. One who abstains from 
pleoanres, concenttntes bis mind on Brahman, and is 
Contented vrith supreme knowletlge, enteca into Hrahinon. IHs- 
criminatiou of happiness ipreyusi and the highest good isreyosy, 
renunciation of enjoyments, extinctioti of detarcs, and pwity 
of mind lead to ilie »%Tng knowledge,*” 

Moksa is freedom from bondage. Avidya is bondage. 
Vidva is mok^a. VidyS 1* knowledge oI Brahman or Atmao in 
oneklf and ia all ensaturea. It is intuitive realization of oim 
inlinite, eternal, miiversal Siiirit, Knowledge of Braliman ia 
bin> 4 ^ TrTfoe Brahman. Mok^a is becoming Brahman (hrabraa- 
bihavmial. It is becoming all tsarvablmvona). It is the visien 
of one Self in all (ekattnadarsaiia). It is the vision of the Self 
of llie unirerse (sarvAtmabh3.vadDirsaiij,). It ts life etermd 
(aiii{ta). It ts a state of identity {s^ya, ekntva) of the tndiva- 
dnid self with the supreme self. It is fre® hatred, 

dcluswn, ]oy, Sortnw, and fear. It b free from nmrits ^ 
demerits. It is a stale of siiptmmal transcendeutal punly. 
It is eternal peace It b indefinable supreme 

bliss. It 19 a sense of perfect {ntGIineiil (kjtafcrty^)- It is a 
state of dellgbt in the Atman ^almarari), si»ort with it (itina- 
kiiddl, and union with it (atmainithmiaj. U is complete aUto- 
nmny (svitajyai ™ freedom Cinanda), It b a sea?* of oneness, 
devoid of duaUty and plurality. It is imr« snbiect-objectkss 
cemadousness. It b a slate of supreme wisdom, selfless wiU, 
and jacffahlc bliss. One who is free from all desires attains 
unmoitaUty on earth. One wJm lives, moves, and has his being 
in Brahman, become immortal. One who knows the Atman 
hidden tn one's heart enjoys sil objects of desire wnth 
Brahman.*” 
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HlSTOay Q|t tXDlAK PHn^OGOrilV 


a. w^td, 

Tlie world b real. It u the csirrcssiou of the flory of 
Bralmiim, It apriags ftoni him, b sustained by him, and 
a rbed la him. All created beings abide in him, originate in 
htia, and are founded io him. Brahman is the cans nf names 
and fortiis or detenninate objects. Tt eKisted in an iinmanifest 
wndition m Brahman before creation. It wiis uwle manifest by 
him.*” The isxirld is pervaded by Brahman It is his cloth 
ns It were, tinged with yellow colour, The jjast. the present! 
*md the future are Bfahman. The wiitb, the north, the oast, 
the up and down are Brahimm, The whole spaiio. 

temporal order is Brahman. It exists in him. It has its root in 
Brahimin, who transcends it, The iiiiiformities of nature are 

cdn^lM by his will The world is peiroeated bv the divine 
spirit.*” ' 

world is traced to cresthm or emanation. 
All creatures corns out from the Alman or Brahman, as sparks 
wane oW from ^e, as pJants shoot fortli im the earth, aa hairs 
^rtug from a living bod;r^ or as thirds cooje out from the 
body of a spider. The world emanates from the fnluess of 
Brahman. ™d returns to it. This is the doctrine of cmana. 
lion. The material elements,^iliar, air, light, woter. 

I e<t«e-orgaiiii, and monas spiiug from 

Bmhmaa The rivm. was, monntaias. and pbttts spring from 

. Hants, vital forces, and corns spring from him. Gods 
mea, b^fcs. birds spring from him. The Vedas, ^Ik, Sama 

sna Yajna from him. The moral Taws (vidhl) and duties 

(karma) ^mg from him. Braiunan is the source of the 
oriltf au^ the tDora] order.*” 

• 1 himself, and trithdraw^ it 

into himrelf. ^en os a spidai ejects threads onl of its own 
body, and withdraws it Bmhnum atal^ the world out of his 
own nature, and absorbs it U himself. He does not create it 
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rtm FHIMJSOl'HY OF TKH rFAJ^l JAJJ& 


out of There ^vas one A ttnnn beiiDrc 

creation. There w&s noLfiiiig else. He resolved t *1 shall create 
the wwldfL’ He created the vporlds.^"^ He created the formed 
and the formless, the subtle and the jjeoss. Ether was created 
out of the Atman ; mt was created out of ether * fim was created 
out of idr ; water was created out of fiiti : earth was created oot 
of \VAlct ; and plants were omted out of earth,*** The world 
woa in an unmamfest favyiitjta) conilition in Brahmim. He 
made it maiuieiit (vj'atjta). He created names and fotttis or 
muItifciTTii objects.*’^ He matuiested thsm. He dllFerenliatcd 
them, which were in an undifferentiaied cemdUian.^” Creation 
or evolution is tran^tion ficuii an undiHercntiAted to a diffenm- 
tinted smte- "Kames and forms* (n^a^rupn) do not appear to 
mean appearances, Utough Sariitara takes them in the sense of 
appearanccs- 

* The a later Upani^d, advocates thei^^ and 

refers to the craatioii of the world by Cod out of mAyS ur 
pfnhrtip which ts constituted by his various powers, God is the 
Lord of prahjli and individual sonb. He is endowed with 
hMya ts pralqti:^** God* pa^s&essed of mfiya, creates the world. 
His jwwers are suprEOie and vniions^ These pow^tis coostitute 
may a or praiq-ti, w^hich is real. One God creates diverse objects 
by m<:ans of tus vanous powers. He conceab hinisidf with the 
products of praki'ti by nature^ aa a spider ccnceaLs itself with 
its oivn threads. God, the £rezt magiciant creaies and rales 
over all worlds witli his various jfoverninif powers. Pralc^i 
is one, tJubom, composed of saitva, rajas, and tomds, and 
mutable. It creates many similar predacls out of these 
Though God is devoid of sattva, rajas., and lamas (iitrgutiaL 
they are liis powers by which he co^toeala his casimUal nuixire, 


Ynthomatiflbhih tritic crhnntc ca_ Vpn, L 1. 7. 
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A msToair oa^ iktixan I'niu^ps^' 


and creates the woTld. Ht is the mler of the gmias/** This 
concept of priikjii b diderent firatu the SonikliyA concept. Here 
prakfii b the poivcr of God. Hut the Saznkhyn does not believe 
in God, Hrakfti, According to it, is composed of sattvu, rujos. 
and Tamas, oiibonii ctcmol, and mutable, btit uulepeiident of 
God, who is nun-existeat. 

Brabinan is the inhnite and eternal coitscsousness devoid of 
sattva, lajns, and tariiiis. PraJerti, composed of the guinis, is 
hb own power {svaJssittiK He creates the world out of bb own 
power or prskrtt. Prafcpti is the conscious power of Gitd, which 
can create the multifonu world of vatious objects,"* 

The Subata Vpaaifctd gives the folluwing account of creatioii 
and dissdation of the world. 'There was neither being, nor 
nun-being, nor being and non-being Tmth. From this tnmas was 
eriMited. Primid mat ter (bhutadt) was created out of tainas. 
Ether was created out of bhutidi. ^Vir was created out of ether. 
Fire was ci*ited out of air. Water was created out of fire. 
Bartb was created out of water'. 'All creatures are dissolved tn 
earth, Karth is dissolved in water. Water b dbsulved in fire. 
Fire b dissolved in air. Air is dissolved tn ether. Ether b 
di^tTed in the sensMirgans. The senre-orgaos are dissolved in 
Uic subtle essences (UrnmlllTa). The subtle essences are db- 
soJvetl in primal miter (bhiltddj). Primal matict b dissolved , 
in tuahai. Mahal b dissolved in avyakta. A^yakta is dissolved 
in ak^are, At?an» b dissolved in tonias. Tamos merges in th* 
supreuic ixird (para deva), Beyond is neither being, nor non* 
being, nor being and uon-being both,'"* Avyakta is pntVjri 
Ah^ra is Brahma or Adi pimisa. Pare Srebma. Apare Brahma 
or Isvata, tamua, Ajj^ara, avj-atta, mahnt or cosmic intellect, 
primal matter (bhatSdi), the five Lanmiltres, and the five mate- 
nat elements constitute the order of creation. A shnflnr atyoiinr 
of cosmic creation b fotmd in tbe ^frthdhhdreU and the Pnrapas. 
The Saihkhya theory of cosmic evolutEon resembles it. Only 
Uifi Sadtkhya does not believe in God or Brehraan. The five 
tfloraitras are mentioned."’ Satri'a, rajas, and him^^ are men- 
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tiotied ai tli* coaslitu^Bts of pfiaJqli,*** Piiruga. Atoan. of 
BtaliKiflji u higher ihm ai^yakta or tirafcrti.*** 

The doctriOfiS «l idplicalion (ijvftkiara^j iiJit! i]iiitittiplica- 
tiois (pancOi^nH?^) are 5iiggs$ted+ The alemoiit^ of fire, ^alcr 
and earth are ccnobioed in $tu:h a manner that one af them 
becomes the principal elcmeat tvhlle the other two become 
subordinate ^IcmenCs. In fire the olement of fixe is the principal 
elenniiit^ and earth and water axe the mboxdinaie dements. 
In water the eJement of water the principal clement, Aiid 
cartli and fire lire the ^bonllnate element. In enith the element 
of earth \s the prindpal eiemeat^ and WAter and fire are the 
aubordinate elements. Tltis is catted the doctrine of triplication 
of dements,^** The doctrine of quinhiplicatioiJ b 

Bsrih is modified into various kinds of earthen vesfcLk 
Earth ts the reality of these modificationBH Iron h modified 
into various hrnds of articles^ Iron is ihe reality of these modi¬ 
fications. Blaijc iron is modified into variant kinds of things 
Black iron is tha rvaliiy of these mcKlifications^ A modification 
is a mere word, a mere name.*** Aailikara cites the text in 
support of Ms doclrmfi of Vivartav-Lda^ which regards Ihe oiusoi 
Brahman, m real, and the effeclj the worWp as an unreal appear¬ 
ance. Ram^inja dtes it in support of fils dnctrine cii Satki.iya- 
which regards the causer^ Brahman^ as rcitl, and the efieeb 
the world* as a tnodification of Brahman. Brohimiq. b tinmodi- 
fied in his essential tmtnre, but ho is tnodified in his inessentia] 
mture as modes. The cause and the effect both are real. The 
efiect cannot e^ist apart from its cau^- It is a modifiertian of 
its cause/*^ 

The philosophy of the and the Parttms is a 

synthesis of the absolutism o! tlie Uponi^ads and the Slriikhya 
dualism of prtikr*i and puni^ or individual souls- The blend 
of absolutism and dualian is found in the U^^jaifod. 

It b a later tljianbad which advocates Lbeism. The ccmcapts of 
prakpti and pnnt^ supcrvi^icd by God find prccmnence in it. 
The germs of Aaivism are fouud in it It makca an attempt to 
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A His^nv iKDiAK 


^theaize ibe dualisn] of prtUqti and p^ira^ moukiit 

of Braliman. 


0. TAtf P#n7<iJOpJt3f of lh€ Svei^'alafiZ Up^ni^ad, 


Tiae St'cLLii'diara regards Siva oa Erahman- tie ifi a^sio called. 
Jtndrai Hunip and Mab-ftSvara. TheLmi is the predoiiiumiit note 
of this Upani^ad.'^* Brahnian is the lyord (tsh). He is Uni Lord 
of [irakfti aad mdividual souls.**" There aie ihree ctomal reali- 
tieS| the onmisdeiit (ifla) and ottmipotenL Lord (i&), tin; ignoraitt 
(ajda) and noo^vcrcigci (am&) mdividuui souls {iijna)| and one 
etcmol prokrti, the root-evoU'ent of multiform objects of ex¬ 
perience, But these three principles arc the forms of Erahinaa, 
the inhnite Self, which is not an agent.The Lord^ the indi¬ 
vidual souls, and prakrti arc not independent realities- The 
mdetCTininate, attnbuteless, and impersonal Brahman is the 
uitrniato reality. The Lord ii the eternal among the ettmial 
realities, tilt omnlseicDt soul among the intelligent souls.**' He 
ba tho reality in prakrti individual souk. Th^ supreme 
Brahman (paraih brahma) is the impersonal reality, which is 
the Imiicrishnhle hi^imdiition of the triad of the Lord, prakrti 
and inditidtial souls.'” Prakrti ts mutnble (k^ara). The Lord 
la immutable (ak^a). Be ndes over pr&k|ii and the mdividua! 
souls.*” Brahman is mainfesied in three forms, the ntpenenc- 
ing soukp the world of experience, and the Lord, who impete 
them both, and brings about the souls* experience of the 
world.”* 

God h one, infinite, eternal, mnnipresent, self-linmnous 
Self. He is muigemg, undent, seU-causad and mnnortal. He 
is the supreme reaiity, u-ithout etitia] or snperiesr, origiu or endi 
He is the tincatised cause, the First cause. He b unhom and 
eternal. He fe the treator, preservefj pnotector^ and destroyer 
of the world. He b the tnower of the universe, ihuimnes it 
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hi& kDowIedge> aiid ttiles dyci il lie is ihA God 

aboYe all gods^ anti tlni supmitc Lord iibov* all Lards. He 
creates, controls, and maintains tlie world by liis poivm, and 
TAitJidraws it into himseli.^* He supports the universe pensh* 
able and imperisbablOj mfmifesl and immtmifest. He reveals tbe 
Vcdfls.^** 

God is spaeelesst tuneless, and catisdesa. He is minuter 
tlmn the minutest, greater than the greatest, Fonnless and 
tuotimiless. The past, the present^ and the future are nothirg 
hut die supreme Lord. Bnt he Lianscends them os the Lord 
of {rntnottolity, He b bepond the threefold time- He b the 
creator and dcstrojrcr of time. He envelopes the entire tmiverst, 
and exists beyond iL He is irainapent and transcendent.*^^ 
God is ihe inner Sdi of aU creatures (sarvsbhutintarmtmiU 
He IS hidden in their heans. He is their abode. He 
is their inner controller. He does not act, but he hnpeb 
ihesn to act. He is one and portless. He i$ the immanent Self 
in all individual selves,—Uie mhnite light of consciotisness. He 
is self-luminous, and ilhunines the universe by hia knowledge. 
He Is devoid of sense-orgousp and fct he kuow:^ all. He is not 
known as an object by any oue.^** 

God is good- He is endowed with all good qualities. He 
is the repositoo' of all sciences. He is die fcnndation of all 
knowledge. He is inactive, perfect, taultless and spotless. He 
i$ cairn Slid free from pain. He is eternally fulhlled« He is 
Lhc forofnost being, consciousness, and bibs- He is tlie mfinite 
and eternal pure couseioufineai-**^ 

God is the adorable Lord, endow^ed with the powers of 
sovereignty. He has manifold sttpreme povvera. His know^ 
kdgSf ?rtraigth, and action are natural and spontaneous-**• He 
b the giver of booits. He matures the merits and demeiits of 
the individual senU, and makes them enjoy and mEer accord¬ 
ing to their desmis. He dwells in their beart& as the iunar 
Self, as a spectatm* while the souls enjoy and suffer according 
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A KisTimv OF i^vtAS ninjjsomv 


to their nicrits and detoerits. God iteither enjoys not saffeis. 
He is tie of righteousness and the destroyer of sins. He 

is endowed with aJI exeelhmt quulities. He is the Witness and 
the Lord of the Law of Karma. He is the Friend nod Kefuge 
of aU.*** This is thetsan. 

Pnifcj^i is onOp etemaij and compo^d of sattva, 

rajas, and tanrns. It b the root-evolvent of the imiverse. It is 
mckdlhed into cimltipUdty of objects, which are the modMcations 
of 6attva^ rajas^ and lamas. Frakfti i.^ The Lord i? 

possessed of the power oi tnlya.**® Prakrti is rsal, but dependent 
on God, It is the power of God. The Lord of mlya creates 
the tmi^-eiso and the embodied souls.*** He creates the world 
out of his own power or pralqti, and coveta hnnself vrith its 
produotzit even m a ^ider makes a cobw'eh of threads dmtni 
out of its own body. He manifests himself as the diverse wwld 
by his inscrutnbte power of m^ya^ and rules over it ^vith his 
countless powers. He mimife^ liioiEiell in the wotld, md 
withdrawn Jt into htmscH. He alone exists at thn time of 
creation and di^lntioii/** He couceab his powder with ^ttva^ 
rajas, and tamas^ which are his own energy,^** 

The individual souls are tiubom and eternal. But they 
are associated with bodies by God. He l5 tJie creator of em- 
liodied souls. They arc Egnnrant and ikpeadcnt on God. They 
are ndthcr male, nor female, titir neuter. They are diseinbodsod 
souls, which Ef^snme vadous foodies accordutg to iheir merits 
and demerits. Their comiecUon with bodi^ is due to deslte. 
contact, iMfrceptson^ and delusion. They are associated with the 
bodies composed of sattva. rajas, and Lmnas, perform actioih* for 
the Kike of thetr fruits, experience happiness and inistry, and 
transniigrale to other bodies acem-ding to their moral deserts. 
They forget Uicir intrinsic divine nature, and tdimdfy them- 
selve:^ with their bodies. They are attudied to praktti. and 
entangled in bondage. They experience its modificatiotis are 
from them, anil htcomt free, tgnoniaoe is bonjW, 
Kjjoivledfie is frecidotn. Tlie tsdividuol souls are subtle but 
they arc eapablc of attaining infinilude.*** ' 




XHE PimA>SOPHV OF TJlr tJrANIJAJ5& 


as 


"Two hird4^ juseporable friendii, Ih^o in the same tree. One 
its sweet fniit<, while the other Joola on without eating 
thetu.****^ The iudividua] soul wd the supreme soitl live in the 
same body. Codp the supnme soul, the inner g^de of the 
iiidividiml soul, neither enjoys aor suffers, but merely wjtn^^aes 
the jfva''* enjoyments and sufferings. But the jiva enjoys and 
suffers according to its deserts. The mdividual soul forgets its 
divine uatare, is entangled in bondage, and stiffers. But when 
it di^b avidya, hnows its inner Lord and his glory, it ia 
relieved of miaery and released. Ignorance b the cause of 
bondage. Knowledge is the enuse of felesse/" 

hloh^ is inffnite peace, frecdon] from sorrow, eternal blbs. 
Extinction of dcsine is extinction of sorrow. KeallzLation Oif the 
Atman extinguishes sorrow* Mofc^a is merging of the individual 
soul in Brabnian^***' 

The Atman^ the supreme Self, can be known by concen- 
ttated mind and intellect, truthfulness and penance^ nieditation, 
and mtuitiou. PosUire, breath-coutroli hxotion of mind on the 
bean, withilmwal of the senses from their objects, uud yoga 
are the aiixiUary means to the knowledge of the Atjcnan. Self- 
smrendcir tprapattl] and supreme deii^on to the preceptor and 
God^ and grace of God are uccessai^' for acquiring saving 
knowledge:*'* 

Meditation on God leads to tmion with biin, whidi dispels 
a^'idya and appeantnee of the world- It generates knowledge 
of Cod I which destroys all ofUictiDns (klelu). WJieu tliey are 
destroyed, fetters me brokeru Knowledge of God leads to 
immortality. There b no other way to achiei.'e tbs goal. When 
ilarknc^ of ignorance b dispelled, the one imperishidde and 
auspidous Lord shines; th^e remains neither being nor urn- 
being. He can be known by intuition only.*" In the Svet4- 
UpiLni^^d there is a blend of absolutism with ihekm, 
though theism is its predominant note. 

10, The G^rms u/ the Syitfcms of fndia.H Fhibr^^iliy iit iht 
Vpanifadir 
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A SlST(3S.y OP FHIUHSOPHV 


"Tlie iliferent siciiools of tlie Ved&niB directly origtiuite in 
Ute l^]>am^|adsj and try to interpret the important texts and 
liaiiiionixe them with: oat: mrotlier in the li^hi o^ their tiwu 
doctrines. 

I Sa ififcar a, the founder of the AdToita Vedanta^ emphasizes 
I the texts that dearly show the identity of the individiial soul 
F with the supreme soul or Brahman. He toht^ names and forms 
{oimurupa) in the sense of appearances. He takes uiide\'cloped, 
nnnuuifested, and undifferentiated names and forms (avyuhpt* 
nfimanipa) as niayd« the matrix of. the world-appearance. He 
identifies avidyi with mayl. He regards modifications as mere 
words, names and forms, or appearances. He legurds Brnt>mnTi ^ 
Ui^ gronad of the world, as _ reai, a nd the world as ^ faW 
^pentancer~ ^lle~f^^ds the individual sonis (pvaj and God 
(nvaraTor"’aeterrainatc and qualified Brahman abo as pheno¬ 
menal »pi«araiM*s. He regaida mdeterminate and tmqualified 
Bralinian as the mitologicai reality, which fe an impersonal 
pure snbject-objecttess consciousness and bliss. Hejcgards 
taowledge (inapa]i aa the only me ans o f libe ration Action 
(fctrW) ~ Higher intuitive knowWg^ ia 'ridya. 

Kwwing Brahsnan is being Bndmian (bmhniabhavaua) and 
being all tsarvablmvaiia). Brahman or Atman can be teolijed 
here on earth in an embodied condition, when a^dya is des¬ 
troyed and desires are eradicated. There is gradual rdeasc 
(krumaniulcti). Worship of I^'ora gives gradual release. In- 
tuitinn of Ilrahatan gives unbodied release tjivanniulrti).’” 


'There ii on plurality in this world’. ‘Where is duality, 
as it were, one sees another’, ‘One who secs plurality, os it 
were, meets death after death'. ’But whete all is realised as 
^ Atman only, there Is neither the kuower nor the known', 
^Al! this is Atman’, ‘This Atman is Bndimon’. 'Brahman 
is vetted by fiikebood. Though Brahman is true, it is covered 
fi^hood'. 'One who sees one Brahman does not meet 
watb . Brahman or Atman is eternal, and cannot be attained 
by acttons, which are non-etemal’, ‘One who knows Brahman, 
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becomes Urahinan\ 'Thai iiou Such teacm arc the 

fotmdatiDU cA the Advaita Vedanta. 

Ram^uja, the founder of the VediSota, tay^ 

stresa on the texts that indicate dijffefeoo£ between the indivi- 
dual ^oLs and the worlds on the oaie hand, and Brolmiafi, on 
the other. He identifies Bmhnmn mth Ilvara. "This Atman is 
free fjom sm, old death« sorrowj hunger and thk^p 

desirous of truth, and nreoiced on truth.This text shows 
that Gfxl is devoid of impure qualities and possessed of excel* 
latji qualities. He is the creatoi piasarvet, and destroyer of 
the world, the inner controller of the world and Che indmdoal 
souls {untaj^^min), and the Ixnrd of tlie Law of Karma* He 
Is the Lord of mutable pimk^ and immutable soids. He 
impels the world of enjoynbie objects and experiendng souls. 
He is the eternaj Soul among etcnui] souls. He is the conscious 
Soul among conscious souls. He ts their supreme hord. He 
fulfils the desires of many souls in accordance mth tirerr tnerita 
and demerits- Re is their inner controller- They experience 
the fruits of their actions. But he merely looks €jn as an in^ 
different spectatorn He does not experience timir joys and 
sorraw:5. He dwells within tlje world and the selves, who is 
different fiDin them, whom they do not know, whose body 
(^rira) they are and who guides them fncmi wthin.*^* The world 
and the individual souls axe his body. He is their soul. They 
are imieparablie from one another. There is insepamble reladon 
among Lhem. 

God endowed with maya creates tlte worlds Maya is 
pnikTtj, II is the pow^ of GorL Ft is real and composed of 
sattva, rajas and tamas, which are divine energy- God has 
infinite mnltifomi powers. They conati^tc pnikrti.*^* God 
nmnifests the world and embodied aoub, which exist in an 
nnnmnifist condifimt daring dissolntkiii in Brnhnmn*^^* They 
exist in a causal state tn him during disoointiort. They exist 
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A SISTQHT Off INDlJUf PHlLOSOPlir 


TO an effected state after creatioa. The world is real. It is 
rooted in Beiq^. It abides in fldna. It is grounded in Being. 
Ming nj Btahinan.”* Rdmaauja advocates SatkarynFada. The 
eff^tpre^jsdsts in its cause. It b its modifi cation. Both cause 
M e ect are real, Tlie effect cannot exist epart from its cause. 
BraliniBn and the world both are real as cause and effect. 

God is omiiiscient and omnipotent. The individual souls 
igno^t and devoid of sovereignty over iite world. He 
IS their inner guide. They are eternal and immutable, Tfaeii 
^dage ii due to their ignorance of God. Their liberation is 
to tb«r fenon-ledge of God."‘ Terformance of duties 
(Irarma), devotiem Ibhaktilj and knowledge (jMna) lead to 
UberatTon. Release is essential amilarity between the indivi- 
dmJ and BrabmaiL it is tmt identity, 

The inthVidioal soul is minute, atomic, or monadic (ano).»' 
Itisaknower It b not mere knowledge. It does not lose 
Its kBoweriiood in the state of release,’'* 

► * can be traced 

^ aduded from the 
Upanifsd, it becomes the 
Sa^ya phdesophy. There b one, unborn, mutable, eternal 

«fflp«ed of «ttva. rajas and tamas. 

ir Cl hS They ahto am composed 

“ ehtaugled in bondage by 
^e^y ideatifj-mg it«lf with prakrti or its product, the 
^^^y^»mp]es. Another pum^a realizes its difference from 
pratrti p-es up attachment for it. and is liberated. Avidya 
w np-discrpinalioii is the arise of bondage. Vidyi or dS 
cinaiaatKm b the cause of Itberatioa,’” 

nat consdous. They ore 

dm^lr *f Isalmnl, aad non-doers fakarti}. They are 

a. P*»m» «ui«,iuuAij caiiij.3. e- 
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devoid of sattva, rajas afid tainas. They ore, m their ef^ntLal 
nanire, etumaliy pnre. con^doiis, aod tiberaied.**^ 

Prafcfti is Snatje of ^ttva, r^jas mid tflrmag^ Maliat springs 
frani at-yaklii or izrakrti. Primal matter (bhutSdi) springs froni 
nijihttl. Fiv^ tamnatras or sublle esseoces spring from 
bhfltadi. Ether springs from tanmitras. Air springs from ether. 
Fifii sprinjT^ from air. Water springs from Bre. Earth springa 
from water. Tliis is the order of crearioa, Dissolutioit is the 
resreise |irocess/** Manas is superior to the sense-organs. 
Buddhi is stipcrior to maim. The Atman b superior to buddlii* 
Avyakta or pralc|ti superior to tnahaC ot cosmic inteilect^ 
Pnni^a la superior to avyalrta. Tlia-e is nothing higtun: than 
pamsa. ” The Somkhya doetrme of atheism cammt be traced 
lo thi? UiMhjads wli&se central concept is Brahman or Tsvara. 
The SMildiya doctrine of Satkaryav^a is fotmet in the tJpa^ 
nifads. There was Being (sat) before creation. The vvorld i-viis 
created out of Being. .4n effect is a real modiffcation of its 
cause. It cflimot exist apart from its rause,*" The nmtii 
elements of the Samkliya philosophy except atheism are found 
in the Upanifads, 

The Yoga philosophy can be traced to the Svel&h^tUjfrA 
Upani^ad* God iS the Ikard of pralsTti pom ps He la 
deiiroid of sattva^ rajas and tamas, taintlesap and free from 
merits and dcmerilS- The individual souL^ are iinnmUsHe and 
eternal knowers. They are devoid of the Prakfti b 

composed of sattva, rajas and tamas, imtiable and etamnl. It 
is the root-wolvetit of the world of know^ble and onjoyBble 
objects. «Kon-discrimtcixticin of puni^ and prakfti ia the cause 
of bondage. Dberiminarion is the cause of liberation. S’on- 
discrimination ts Ignorance faridyfi). Discrimination is kuoiv- 
ledge (vidya). The individual self (pura^a) can be known by 
intuition due to meditation fadhyttmayoga). It amuot be 
known by discursii.'e knowledge {vijfraxiaj^ but by intuition 
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(praiti&na). The A,( inan b to be beam'd, re'flected and meditated 
oa< NidldbyiaaQa is meditation. Sama b sense-control. Dama 
b tniiid-coutroL Titiksa b endurattce □£ haidships. Uporatt b 
nithdiawol of ibe scoseti from tbeir objects (pratyabara). 
Stunadbi is absorption or trance. Varna, ttiyama,. asaiia, pr^j^a. 
ynma, pratyabJra, dhuopa, dbydna, and siunddbi are men¬ 
tioned.*** The practice of yo;^a is mentioned In tin! Upaiiisiiib. 

The Nyaya oiitologj’ can be braced to the Upnpbads. God 
is the omaipMseiit, omnisdenl, etenwl and perfeci Lord. Et 
Ls the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world. He U 
the Lord of tlic Law of Karma. He is the originator of the 
moral laws tvidhi). He is the creator ef the Vudns.'^*' The 
individuiU souls are knnvrers (jilsita), enjoyers (bhoktSL and 
doers (karta).'** The world is composed of earth, water, fire, 
air, ether, lime, space, life, and organisms. The body is the 
vehicle of e^rperiencc. It is an instrumujit of the self, which 
b its controller. The sense-organs are the organs of its know¬ 
ledge. Manas is superior to the sense-organs. The self b 
superior to the maoas and the sense-organs.**’ The Kyftya 
doctrine of Asatharyavada b found in the Uponi^ads. ‘There 
w*as non-being at Erst, being was produced out of non-being/'*' 
The effect does not pre-exist in its cause. The doctrine of 
crcalioa of the world by God out of the pre-existing atoms of 
earth, water, fire, and air Is not found in the Upani$ads. 
Ipoftoce is the cause of bondage. Jtnowledge is the cause of 
Ubetation. Liberation is the pure stale of the self free from 
merits and demerita, joys and sorrows, attachment and 
aversion.'** 

The Vnise^ika ontnlo©' of nature, souls and God resembles 
the N^jlva ontology. Tlie atoms are mentioned. ‘The self is 
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than atoms"/** The Vai^tka catcj^orie^ caimot be 
traced to the Upaoi^ds, 

The Mimosa mbeism is foi^igu lo the spim of the Upani- 
^d>9. Ttin philosophy of nature and sotils tumbles the Xyiya^ 
Vaise^Ika pliilosophy. Kariim is the chief jneans of liberaUau^ 
The t/poiu^ad^ reco^ni/e it as a means of mok^/*'^ The 
MXmltfisa doctrine of eternity of sounds may be traced to 
eternity of the ^onnd 'Om\ which is identical with Brahnitm. 
The iHist. the presentp and the future constitute "Cm*. Wliat 
transcends the three times constitntes *Oin*i which is etenmlH*** 
The chief elements of the orthodox 5y:>teiiis of Indian philo¬ 
sophy are found in the Upani^ads. 

The Carvaka doctriue of the self as identical with the body, 
zion^xisttincc of future lifag and pleasure as the hij^hest £:ood 
is mentioned in tfi* Upaui^ds, and it criticised by theni/" 
The Buddhist doctrine of impenrmnuace is the autilhesiti of 
the Uriani^adk doctrine of eternity of Brahman i:irr AtmaUn ft 
is a ^'ariaul of the Upani^dJe doctrine of non-etnrmly of all 
that is not Atman. AvidyM is the cause of bondage according 
to both- Knowledge of the non-etema] body^ vital forues, and 
the sense-organs, the luaiuis and the buddhl as the eternal 
Atniaii i$ avidyl according to the tlponi^ds. Knovvkdgc of 
the eternal and permanent is avidyS according Buddhism^ 
which regards the Atman as a fius of impermanent bodily pro- 
c^ses mid coguitionB, feelings and volitkms. The Jaim 
doctrine of manllbldnesis of reality inay be traced to the Ufiaiu- 
^dic doctrine of Bralimati as the synthesis of contradictory 
qualities. Bmhmiiji is static and dynamic» immobile and mobile, 
far imd near^ subtle and great.*** The Jaina regards the reality 
as mnlliform. The Cirvika, the Buddhist and the Jaina reject 
the authority of the Vedas^ and deny the existence of Brahman. 
They are the beterodojE schools of Induiu philosophy. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EPICS 


I, Jftirodu^Jioit, 

Tht philosophy of the Epics i& theiatic. They believe in 
prafcrtl and pwu^as or wub, whidt an real fonns of Brahman, 
They conceive trf BTahman as the Lord of prah-iti and puni^as^ 
invested aith moral attnbutesi and adaptio:;; thein to each other 
lo realTM the moral ends of individual souls, God ts the tnoral 
governor. 

He is the di^nscr of the fruits of actions. He gi^'w 
hapless as the reward of rifihl actions, and misery as the 
pmushmant for wrons actions. He is the craator. praeraer 
and destroyer of the worhL Prakrti is the etenuil root-evolvent' 
which is composed of sath-a. rajas and tamas, li U modified 
into the physical, biological, and psychical entitieii. It ts the 
power of God, who, thottgh devoid of sattvn, rajas and tatnas 
entates them, and modifies them into jhe world. It is the 
magical potvo- of Gcrf, the great Truigidtut. The puru^ are 
eten^ conscious principles, "which ate assodated with the 
phy^cal organiaii, manes, buddhi. and ahadikara. They are 
i^tual entities. They are sometimes described as mere refiec- 
tions of Brahman in avidyi,- or limitations of Brahnum by it 
whi^naliae their identity with liim, when avidyt is destroyed' 
arahman is conceived as the Lord of tile world and the finite 
souls, which ara distinct from them. Bm sometimes Brahman 
is conceived as infinile. eternal* pure and attribulelcss 
coD^o^ess, which appears to be the niBJtiforni world and 

phases of thought are 
fonnd in ^e Vpanitud. There is a thin destuiction 

n and the tmiversa] soul or BralmL. 

Human a pramic^y denied, though the necessity of 

rigid control of senses and mind, austerities, moral oWr- 

T'S' which implies freedom 

rLj^ - **i human action bv the will of 
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jactiuired in pTcvkni^ btEilifi {ptviibdhii Jrannu) [a 
humfiti fictions is very much stressed, Tiiiie {kaiq)i is personified 
and deihed. It U supposed to guide Ihe destiny of man. AH 
things are subject to the yoke of time. Pre-deteriiiiiiation of 
httunin fictions hy God is predcstiiistion. But predctenninatiaii 
of them by tune is fatalkm. Tliere is a. strong tiote of pre¬ 
destination and ffitfilisin in the Hpics, Yet hciniaQ freedom is 
grudgingly recognized. Destiny (dalvn) udlhout treedain h nil- 
availing. Human freedom (pnru^^al is jiecessfiry for 
achievement of tlie ends of Jife (pnni^rthfi)>. The iniportaai±?e 
pf hnmnn freedom is tninimlEed. The freedom« sorvcreigntyi 
and omnipotence of God are ovcr-etnptifidzed« Yet ascetic 
morality^ which depends npoB huutun fineedoiTi and control of 
sensibility by reason. is the key-note of the ethics of the Epics, 
The phSosophy of the Mii}t^hdfdia resembles that of the 
fontafa f/pent^d and the M&nustxMit^. The philoi^phy of the 
i^dnfdyo^p also is theislic. It dlscnsse^ tnnrality more timn 
philosophy. The philosophy of the ManuraffjAitd is sketched 
below. 

2. The 

The AffiinttraT^Jiita is held iti great respeart amumg the 
Dhfinimjilstras. Ma)cin{iller opines that hlanusmrti is based 
on an andant Dharmn S^tta. Il is a recast and versiScation of 
it. Sir Wilhfiin Jones dates the Code of ^hmu 1250 
Schlegd dates it iOCJO B,C. Whitney Etssigns it to the Epic 
period. Mann is mentioned in the RBm^yaii^a and the Sfoiuhiaa- 
raia. Common verses occur In the and the MaJid- 

hMmta. Tlie Mflnuju/ftJiittt appears to be prior to Uie Ma}m~ 
bhdrata. CominoJi ethical concepts occur m the Manus^vhkit^ 
and the Bhdgmjitd Glia, both of whkh are mainly ethical 
treatises. Both inculcate menial pnirty. and CDndmiin ntiuklistic 
morality. The ethics of the Bfeugarad Gtid ts luqr? comprehen- 
sivci personal and reflective liian Matm^i ethics It b ilbcnsscd 
in the second volume- 

The Code of jHanu is mainly a treatise ou ethics and law. 
But it gives a co^oiogy and an ontology of the crude type. 
Its cosiDolQg>' w fi blend of the Siiuhkhya dualbin and theism. 
It advocates theistic Smhkhya^ like the and the 

Pnrapas. 
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A OF INDIAN FJtlliOaOPHY 


Tbe cosmology of Manti ts based on tbe bymn of creatian 
of tlie Veda. Bralmim i& tlie ultimate reality. He niuil- 
fes^te bimself us Hinmy&tforbba aud Ptakrti. He created ihe 
watei^f and placed his seed in them. The seed became the 
golden egg. He ti'os born in it as Brahma. He divided the 
egg into two halves, facuveii and earth. This \\‘c)rld was envebpeci 
in darkness all round before creation. It was keeping as it 
were. Tt was in a state of prakrti. which was imperceptible, 
titdeteimiuate. incomprehensible by reason, and unknowahlc. 
Then the Lord, who is self-bom and utiperceptible, imiadled 
prakjti to evolve into tlie world. He who i& subtle, luiiannifesv 
eternal, imperceptible, inconceivable, and {mniimeot in oU 
creatures, manifested himself in the world. He created raahat, 
ohorhlcara. numas, tlic five organs of know'ledgc, the five fubtlic 
assimces (lanmatTas}, and the five elements. All evolutes of 
pndq-ti sue composed o£ the three gupas, sattva, rajas, and 
tamsia. The five gross elements are composed of the five tan- 
matras. 

Mahut, impelled hy the Lord* creates akilsa, which has 
Sound, Akasa is modified into air endued with touch. Air iti 
modified into light endued wiih colour. Light is modified into 
water endued with taste. Water is modified into earth endued 
with odoor. The Lord creates and destroys the world in sport.' 

The Sarfalchya does not believe in God os the creator of the 
world. Prakrti is modified into the world for the eBjoymem and 
liheration of individual souls {puru^a). It evolves into mabat. 
ohaibkani, manaa, sensory and motor organs, five tanmatias, 
and five elements^ This is the Smhlrhya theory of evdlution. 
But the Lord, according to Manu. creates all these out of 
pralqti. 

The I*ord creates hmuimate and animate creatures accord¬ 
ing to the Law of Karma. He creates them in accordance with 
their merits and demerits. Manu believes in rebirth. The 
Sittvika souls are reborn os gods. The rtjasa souls are reborn 
as men. The tamosa squI^ rebars as lower animals. 
Owing to viocs due to mental actions human souls ore bom in 
lower castes. Owing to vto» due to verbal actions they are 
bom as birds and beasts. Owing to vices due to bodDy actions 
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they are J»rn its tmtaoviB^ mastoies. TJie Lord i::r«:ate3 tM 
four dstesr Brahmeiuas, K^triyas, Vai^yas, and Sudra&.^ 

The sfuprane Self {pvm puni^j, the Lord of all crealumt 
^bthd- ihftn the ^htle^ is kiLo^n by the stilled martafi eutjjely 
withcbai^n from the world. Wor^ip of the eternal Lord b the 
best,* * Here the Lord ts c^Htd Brahnuinp the supreme Self. 
The entire universe abides in it. The Aunau associates the 
individual souls (k^lrajilal with merits and demErits. Here 
the Lord is coiled the Atman. He rtvoivcs all creatnres in ihe 
cycle of births and deaths. All creattetes ate in the Atman. 
The Atman is in ail creatures.* Absolutism, panthtdsm^ and 
theism of the Upanii^ads arc blended in Menu's theology. 

The ipdividuBl soul transmlgintra into human or animal 
bodies with a Subtle body (sOh^ma sarira) according; to its 
merits and demertls due to mental, verbaJi and bodily actions. 
The fiubtle body is made of ttit subtle e^nces (tanmMra} of 
the five elements. The soul can eojoy or suffer tliroug:]i iL 
There are eleven sense-organs, the five organs of knowledges 
the five organs of actions and monaSk which is a senson-motor 
organ. The Buddht is mode of satt^^a, rnjasp and tom as. Satt^^ 
gives knowledge and pleasure. Itajas gives destine, aversion^ and 
pain. Tomas gives ignoraiure and delnjsttm.* This b the 
S^jitkhya doctrine. 

Manu irits to reconcile dorva with pumsaknta. The merits 
and demerits acquired in the previous births (prarvbdhn karma), 
which ate the results of free volaatTuy actions, coustxtiite dnivEL 
karma. It is not fate, destiny* or chance, which is independent 
of free volitions. Hut mnuu;^ kamm (pmu^ok^a) consisls 
of free human actions in the present bhih. D^vu kanmiL can* 
not he ascertained by human thought. But karma can 

be ssemtained and evaluated. So a person should make free 
C^rerlions for accomplLshment of ends.* 

The ManusAthhiiA is ntauily concerned with duties and 
vittutt, the supreme ends of life, and the means to the renliza- 
tion of the highest good. Monu's ethics ts a blend of ctisto- 
moiy tnomlity and personal reflective motaiity. He tries to 

*i, <3^. L 3$* xii 4 ^; idi. t* L 31 
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fomiulate the criteria of rightness and wrongness and mivc 
flt a conception, of the highest good. 

is prescribed by the Vedas. It is » means to the 
ug est good. |tk, Yaju?, Soma, and AUiar\'a, anirti, good 
conduct (sila) of persona well-versed m them, conduct (ic^i 
w ti^ous jtei^s, and satis&ction of the self fitmatuh 
are the sourecs of Dhanaa.* A tnoral action is approved bv 
consoei^. and gives satisfaction fa the soul (itinatu?^)* tJne 
should do what IS approved by one's coasdcnce.** Dharroa is 
prescribed by the Vedas. What is prescribed hy tliem is the 
sujfftune Dliaro.fi. What is prescribed hy persons well-«r«d 
m them is the highest Dharma. It is not what is prescribed bv 
of ignomm persons.*' Perception, reason, and the 
Sastraa are tiie means of knowing Dharma. Instroctions of 
m harmony with the prescriptions of the Vedas and reason 
Itarfca) also ore the means of knowing iL Reason deduces con- 
in particnJar situations from the iniunctions of the 
t edas. The Bfabmapas of good conduct, wcU-vensed in the 

ir’t; f*" in the dcterounatitMi of duties." 

The VedM. hmiti. good conduct of virtnoos pereons {sadaenrat 
and what pleases the self are the sources of Dharma ** TlJ 

Vri pf ?- Dharma." Brahma revealed (ha 

thr^ Vedas. l?t, ^a. and Yiyu./* Ma«u regards the Divine 
law os^c tnond standard. What is commanded hy God is 
ngut. T^t IS forhiflden by him h wrong. Bis injunctions 
and prohifatmas «« known from the Vedas revealed by him 
Th^ are al^ ^wji from the condncl of persons wellve^S 
m them Isadacara). They are tire competent judges in deter- 
duties^ We should be guided by ta. But wballs 
Wrov-ed hy them is imt coutiary to reason. It is approved be 
r«50u or ronsdence. Dharma is what is done b! 

m the Vedus, and aJwavs sinntTVbW Khl h,^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

lily aho. Wlul is “ !«'«>";*> itaecliye mo™. 

approved by cmiscicucc » right, and wliat 
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is disapproved by consdenee is wrong. What gitcs ^tMukctiou 
to the soul IS light. Wliat gives dlssaiislactioa to It is w'rcmg.*^ 
But he does not give snperiqTity to cdnscience over the Vedns. 
ITe does Mt regard the Inlexmal Law of eonsdenec aa sui>erinr 
to the Estermi Law of God revealed in the Vedas. His ethics 
is mmt authoritarmn than rationai und personal. Be believes 
in the Social I^w also ai the moral slamLii'd He recogiiize;^ 
die ciiRtonuiry morality of the society. But it shcmtd be in eon^ 
fomiity with the bnjti and the SmftL The ixadittonoi good 
lOTJciucl of generaticms'* of virtucras persons in a country is called 
sadacara or ae^a. It conatitutcs the Ethos of a community. One 
who observes ncustomary conduct (icara) Hves tong, and attidns 
happiucss. Out who violates customary njorality is condctttned 
by all and becomes tinhappy, Traditianid cujtomiir>’ morality 
ti^svatab IcSrah) ^uld be observed by tlm fom castes. Acara 
is ft source of Dhwnia. It is the suprcjne Dhamia, which ia in 
conformity with llie Sruti and the Snirti. It should alwa^ be 
observed by a person^ who intends to realize the highest good. 
One who deyiates ir^m ctistamary conduct (iuaral does not 
ndiieve gootL One who observer it achieves good.” One 
should observe the Ettioft of one's comtuuni^. Bat liana con¬ 
demns customary morahty* if it violates the comniaud^ of the 
Vedas or tht Bivioe Law. Acfira in liannciny with the Divine 
Law is a source of Dhanna/* Thus ^Caun regards the Divine 
Law as Ihe .‘nipfcme Dbarma. He regards the Ethos, custom 
or the Social Law also as a snbordinaiie ciitnricin of the rightne^ 
and WTongne^ of actions. He regards conscience eibo a 
Cftculty of ilctmnming tightness and wrongness of actions. 
What b approved by couMcnce a right. What excites self- 
complacence b Tighl. What reitioi^ und dissatisfaction 

IB wrong. Thus Manu does not Ignore the authority of reason 
or conscience in morality. He gives a suhofdmatc place to the 
latemal Law of consdence and the Social Law. He gives supe- 
riotity to the DivLoe Law as the moral standard, 

Hanu reg:arils happiness wealth (artha)^ virtue 

(dhuruuiL and liberarioii (mok^) as the ends of life. Sattva^ 
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rajas and tamas art the springs of aclion. Tamas seeks happi¬ 
ness. Rajas seeks wealth. Sattva seeks virtue- Sattva is 
Stqwriot to rajas. Rajas is superior to ianias- Wealth is higher 
than happiness. Virtue is higher than wealth.*' Wealth and 
hoppines, which are repugnant to virtue, should be discarded,** 
Bnt Manu does not altogether disregard the claim, of happiness. 
Dhatoia is die cause of happineas. Vice is tlie cause of misery," 
Happiness is higlier than sentient plensnn:. It is not repugnant 
to virtue. It is rational. Even virtue, which brings unhappi* 
ocss at the end, should be avoided.*^ Wodth and happiness are 
transient. But dliarma alone accompanies the sonl to the other 
world.** Dbarraa or virtue is the pemiiuienr eicellance of 
character, which is the result of habiiuat iierfonnance of duticjc 
A person shotdd actpiite dhamia slowly hy perfotming his duties 
always.** Dhamia takes him to lieaven quickly. He can avoid 
sudering in heU with the aid of dhannn.** Ntm-injury is a great 
vLrtne. One should always ac<)Qjre dliarma without causing 
pain to all creatures.** It is wrong to think that Hindu ethics 
i& cgoisdca 

Manu'a ethics tends to be anri-hedontstic. Desire is never 
pacified by its gratifieaiion. The more it is gratified, the more 
It ta intensified.** Renuncialioo of desires is better than their 
fnlfilment.'* Contentment b the root of happiness. Discontent- 
roent iff the root of unhappiness.** One should control his 
desires, and cultivate contentment in order to attain happiness.** 
The Htpreme enda of life should be realized with all the sen% 
completely contTollcd and the rnaiuLs perfectly disciplined" 
^n recogniMS the importance of human freedom. Mbay 
M subjection to others. Happiness b aabjectfon to self “ One 
idiould give up acUous whose fnlfilmeBt depends npon' others 
carefully perfmm aclions. which depend on one- 
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Menu's ethics teads to be A^CiE^dc. AIJ burumn happutes^ 
Epritigii from pctiance.'^ Thb liAppiiue^ fs different turn 
plimstire. Happm^s spiingig from coni|iic±jt of desires. Pienaare 
frorn g^rolidciitjon of desires. Mwu belkY^ in aiooe- 
QUitit for sim. Sms- are expiated bjr penance.*^ Penance puri¬ 
fies th& soul, [t kads the soul to heaven. It leads to the atiain- 
mcnl of the highest good (iiil^eya5a]i„ when it h accouipimled 
by the knowledge of BrahTnnn. Recitation of gdyalri is atone- 
meitt for sjns.*^ 

Dudes for the fulfilment of desiius (kamya korma) lead 
to happiness on earth or iu hes,veji. The^' are the caitse of 
bondage. So they should not be pcrfonnecL But daily obliga¬ 
tory duties (uityH kannajl and Dcoasiafml duties {naittuttiha 
Jcoima) should be poffermjed They purify the mind^ and mako 
it fit fur dcqiuiiiig the knowledge o£ the Atman/* 

Mann enjoins the performance of certain duties. One should 
study the :$cnpttiref daily, endure hardships^ give charily^ make 
sachfices, abstain from accepting gifts from others i and culti¬ 
vate Irteadship for all (maitra), compassion for all a^catitres 
(aarvabhutanijfcomfwl), and self-controi/'’ PatitfUce f dhfti), for¬ 
giveness (k^ania)^ oontrol of passions (doma), non-stealiiig 
(asteyah purity sense-restraint (indrryajiigialial, know¬ 

ledge of the scriptures (dhih knowledge of the self (vidyi), 
truthfulness aud absence of auger jakrodha} are the 

ten virtues.*^ Firm resolution, teademess, penanr^i rum-injury, 
sense-restmintf chanty^ and avoldanct! of cruel persons load to 
heaven.*^ Lcarm^ persons axe purffied by forgiveness, wrong¬ 
doers by charity, and persons well-versed iu the Vedas by 
penance: Secret sins are expiated by redting the name of God,. 
The mind is purified hy truth* the buddhi by knowdedge^ and 
the soul by learning and penanai. Trnthfidness, absencA of 
cnniity, ftrud absence of anger should be cnltivated- One ^otdd 
speak the truth- One should not speak falsehood. One ishoidd 
tolerate the abuse of others. But one should not in^ilt others. 
One should not bear enmity to any person. Om should control 
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<iiui’s aa^r compkteJy. One should not fret anRry with an 
fingty person, Oue should b* courteous to a persou, who ahiises 
him. One should treat aii creatures Jis etiUal,*^ 

'iTie duties prescribed by the VediB are two*fold, pravrtti 
and nivjtti- Doties proinpted by desire fot fruits here or ia 
hraiTeD ikamyskarran) coufititute pracftta kaium. They are 
prudential duties. Duties free from desire for fruits iniskSuui 
kamifli and preceded by the knowledge of Brahtimn constitute 
mVTtta karma. They are rational duties. The furtner give 
liappiness and prosperity heru and in heaven. The latter lead 
to the attfliniuetit of the lughcal good (nihircynsa}, The former 
lead to a status egual to that of godis. The latter lead to cessa- 
tfou of birth.” Haru itessnes a, truthfulness, non-stealitiE, purity, 
and sease-restruint are the common duties of the four castes! 
llarnikasness is ihe primary duty. Noji-injurr to the preceptor, 
the spirituat snide, the expounder of the Ved^, father, mother, 
Bralmapas, hemuts, and cows is Specially obligatory. Un1«lief 
or disbelief in after-life, caviUing at the Vedas, and reviling 
gods Sbouhl be avoided. Hatred, boastfulM^, pride, wrath 
and cruBjiy should be eschewed/* The specific duties of the 
Brabmapas are the study and ttic teaching of the scriptures, 
chanty, perfortimnce of sacrifices for themselves and otliers' 
and acceiJtouce of gift*. Th^e of the Ksatriyas are protection 
of subjects, charity, pofotnuince of sacrifice^y study of the 
scnptcres, and absence of aitachmenr for objects of cajoymeot. 
ITiOfti of the Vaiiyas are rcitdiug cattle, charity, <ijctiS«s! 
stndy of the st-riptures, trade, agrieultute. and bm'tUag tnoiiey* 
l^se of the Sfidw arc the service of the Brahma^tas, the 
and VA\£ys&.** Tfat specific dtUiea arc tluFst relating 
to the castes and the sh^es of life. One sbotiM a!ways perforin 
oa&'s owo apedfic duties prescribed by the Vedas and tlic 
hmrtia With great care. One's own specific duties even iH-done 
art superior to others' spccifii: duties weil'doue " Minn recog- 
mges the supremacy of the Btahniapas. They mv the highat 
of the four castOiL They preserve the soctal order by estamnies 
and precepts. They Are the masters, ** 

** f. 99, 
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^[auu ea|gms the perforumnce of iLv« kinds of sacrifices 
(paficayajna), Brahmanyaina is the study and the te achin g of 
the s<!n|^ture5 and the redtuticm of the iubdic of God. Pitjyajfia 
!S the performoiice a£ &'ijMha find o:Eering oblation to Hie 
departed ancedtefs, and pfocreatimi of sens. Ikvayajfia is Ibe 
fperfonniLDce of sacrifices. Nfyajno is hospitality to goesta. 
BhbUyajfia is gi™g food to anitBals/' Here Monti tate^ the 
sacrifices in a figuratiye senses 

Maim enjoins purity of mind and purity of overt actions. 
Be lioes not cnjnm purity of eactenmi conduct only, Se speaks 
of thrcu kinds of sinsp mental^ verbal and bodily. Intention 
to steal others* iveoltb, harbaunng thought of injitry to otbers^ 
disbdief in the nest world are the three kinds of immoral 
tnentnl actions. Speaking harsh words^ speaking falsehood^ 
speaking di of others behind their hackp itrelovant tutk , and 
idle gtH^p are the four kinds of mmiorifi verbal actions. 
Stealing others* wealHip ktlLmg nnimaU forbidden by the scrips 
and adnltery are the three immoral bodily actioos.^^ 

TruHl fulness is restraint of speech ; naii'^xicrsecution of 
others {apiijana) is restrami of hands i temperfince is reatraint 
in eating.*^ Hypocrisy b fabfihood. Truth b harmony of 
w^ord^ with thoughts^ Untruth to save the life of Brahmans* 
il^triya^ Vfti^yaSp and Sfidras is better than truth.” Truth 
should be subordmated to humBuitBjiau qongidcrations. 

Barcnlessnesa Is a cotnmnn duty of alL Killing ettrmob 
(hiihsi.l prescribed by tlie Vedas in sacrifices should be con- 
fiidcred as non-kiMmg {afaith^}. t>tie who ktlb animub 
his own pleasure, does not attain happiness here or hereafter. 
Xon-injury to animals lu the form of avoidiiace of oppression i 
causing poiu to animaki and killing them leads to st^renie 
happiness. One w^ho kills an aniuiiil, or who permits another 
to kill it, or who buys ot sella fleshy or who cooks it, or whx* 
serves or eats it, b guilty of killing.^* Cine who desires the 
gocHl of all creatures, attums ^lipmne huppincKi.” Delight 
lit truth [satyah virtue {dliaTtmil^ good conduct worthy- of au 
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Arya or a cultured pcrgoa (sryavjttaJ^ and purity franca) should 
be practised/* 

One who refrains frotn mcnthl,, verbalp and Iwdily sins^ ta 
pu ascetic with thre staffs One who refrains frotn 

threefold sins in relation to all creatmeSf and controls lust and 
attains perfecticrn.+“ Mauu enjoins purity of tnindj 
^»eck, and bodj^ control of pa^ioitSp non-injury to all crea- 
tuicSp and devotion to die good uf all. Knowiedge of duties is 
better dran ignorance of them. Pirrfomiaiicc of duties is better 
than mere knowledge of them, Vinrtie is not inero knowkdgCi 
but habit of perfonning duties/^ 

Saliva, rajas* and tamos are the basic springs of action. 
Greed, drowsiness^ intoleraucep cruelty^ disbeJief in the next 
worldj Violation of ciistomary morality^ beggingp and negligence 
m the performance of duties are the indicatiuns of tanias. 
Delight in ocLions for the sake of hmits, hupattencCp couuutS' 
3i!an of sins, and pm^uit of objects of enjoyment axe the indi¬ 
cations of rajas. The study of the V^edasp penance, knowledge^ 
purity p smsc-restniihlp perfuriiuuice of duties ^ and meditation 
on the self are die mdications of aattra** One is ashamed of 
An action prompted by lamas done, to be donCp or caused to be 
dnne by a pei^m It is disapproved by alL It is immoral 
One d^ires to attain faine or welfare on earth by an ecdon 
prompted by rajas, and grieves if the end is not achieved. One 
is not ashamed of an action prompted by saltva, when it is 
done, and feels self-rorapiacenee. It b approved by con¬ 
science, and gives satbfaction to the souL It b mcmaL** An 
action pfompied by satlva b moral. An iiciion prompted by 
rajas b moral or imrairal. An action prompted by tainaa b 
ittunoral, A moral action re approved by conscience* ond 
praised by tise jsocicty. An immoral acdoq b disapproved by 
consdcnce, and condemned by the society. 

hfanu advocates nou-hcdonbtic morality. Renunebitjon of 
love and hatred, eciuonimity imdbtttrbed by joy and sorrow 
non-in jury, deladnceni from pleasure, perfotmance of daily 
obligatory duties tnityfllcornifl), penance, sense-restraint 
regular study of the scriptures, smice to proceplora, and 
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IciKiwledge of Drobuum EUit the means to iJie highest good 
fmok^a). l^owledge of Brahnnin t3 the duef of these meaui 
to mok^. It leads to immobility (aMjta). One who sees tiis 
Sdf in all creatures and all creatures in his Self* and who offer# 
sachtices to his Self* attains Intwtive krucmledge of 

Bralimaa leads to liberation. Ignorance is the cause of bondage. 
True knowledge (vidya) is the cause of mok^a** Integral visiou 
or intuitive reoUz^tion (brahtnasik^Stk^jra) leads to irelease."^* 
This is the t^ a r biTig of the Upani^ds. Mann seems to advocate 
idealiSrtic moiUsMi. 

Mann enjoins the practice of yoga* breath-contral (pri^- 
ynmji), withdrawal of intmS from the object# of enjoyment 
(pTntyahara)i ffxation of it od n pMt of the body (dhara^h and 
meditation tdbyana). Kcdtation of the name of God (japa- 
yajha) is prescribed. It is better than ceremonial sacrifice (vidhl- 
yajua). Menial recitation is superior to inaudible recitation« 
which is superior to audible redtatton:” Menu lays stress on 
purity of mmd as an mdispensable condition of the attpinment 
of mok^. 


3. Tk£ HoMb/tirdta 


The refe^ to the Upani^ads, ManUi l^npikr 

Asurii FttncJifikha* S^thlchya, Paficardbra* Vat£e^ka» and 

the Vedanta/* it advocates theistic S^ldiya philosophy like 
the IhirSflas. It pretiehes the cults of NacHya^^ Visudeva* or 
and Siva. But it does not regard them os different deJtiea> 
it does not believe in polytheUm. It takes each deity os the 
supreme Lord. It appears to advocate henothebm and uioiM^ 
thdsnr ^Sometimes it advocates idealistic monism or absolutisni^ 
% rthmfln is self-proved, self^existent and uncondirioued 
(uirup^dhi). He ia mfiaite* etemnip and pure consciousness 
(dnrriltrfib He Is inaetive and inunutahle fkhta^a). He is the 
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amnipresetil and oituusdeat inner Saif of all creatures 
bb^taprat^^g^tml]. Infinite consdoDsnes^ blisa and freadom 
constitute kis nahire. He is supersensible^ imperceptible, in- 
coaceivabla, inacratablap and immeasnrable- He is Pain 
Brainnmis He is die Atman or PafaitLatinan. Tlie Atniaa is 
only one. There is none otlier than tlia Atman,** Bt ahman is 
the Wibifkss 

Brahman is depressed in (maytnlpa)p which is mealed 
by him. His body is made of maya {iii£3'iydiya]i He b the great 
magician ImSyitt^tn). He Is the Lord of cosmic n^ieuice ftnaha- 
miiyidharaK He ts cosmic uescimice { tanhnm ayfi) or cosmic 
energy imnha'^VtiJ, He has manifold magical powers (oneka- 
miya), Brahmim h self-lnmtaons. He is the seed of the niiiver^. 
Re created it tkiqngh a^-idya-** Pratrti is avidya or mnyd- 
He manifests himself in the world through mlya or prakfti. 
Prakrti is his luaya^ When the knowledge of Brabnian dawns 
upon the mind^ the entire universe Is known os Eratunom*^ 

Godi the srfpi:i3iic Self* reproduces himscli in infinite 
in finite creatare*. He is their inner Self Ipratyagatman).** 
The mdividiml soul is identical with the supreine Soul, Know¬ 
ledge q! dnsilty or difference is the cause of bondage. Know¬ 
ledge of nftctdtiality (okats'a} or non-dlHercnce (somatLa) is the 
caruie of hlKiation.** Nilakantha takes nomliflercnce as di%-i- 
nity (brahmabhlva) of the ^clf. He regards the indiddnal seif 
as a refieetjon or appearance (cidfibbasarupa) of the sopreme 
Self or Brahman. He legards BTuhinon os the one Witney 
(kevalflsak^rhpa]. There is non-dUTerence between subject 
(dfk) and object {ilpsyaii which ore mcTe appeiinmcea of the 
Absolute Self or pure nndtfercntlated consdousnesa/* The 
sages reali^ the identity of the individual self and the Absolute 
Self/* Mok^ Is a state of pure obiecl!es.s cpnscioitiiiesfi,** Thus 
Brahman Is one, infinite, cteTnol. Undifferentiated, objectiesa 
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conftcioii 5 ne& Tbe .world is tm fit Bra!iman due to 

nia 3 ra or The indiwdiial ^ul is identieal with Brahnisri. 

Virtue and vice, nterit and dernmt^ truth and untruth^ birth 
imd dcaUj are appcaraXicfiM tpr?ik|Tab The SaifikliyH mid the 
Voga ccmMilisr them to be the effects of prakjti and its evotntes. 
Eiri the pure and wise know die one eternal Braliman as the 
only trmuscendetital reality, which is beyond pleasure rtnd piiin 
and other enjjiiiicd qualities.'^ Ttua Is the demeiLt of idealistic 
nmnl&ni or ul^liitism in ilic borrou’ed from the 

Upani^ds/* 

Btalunmi is Iwo-fetd: Sabda Bmhmam md Para Brahman. 
The Vedas are Scibila Bmlmian. The supreme Brahnnui 

is para Bndinian^ One who is wcU^versed in flohdn Brmhtnrtn 
knowis Para Brahman/^ The MakabhaTcUa does not take Pant 
Bralunun Ln the sense of tndctermmate Brahman i and l^abda 
Brahninn in the sense of detennhiate Brahman or the Lord 
here. God created Lo^os^ reason (vidya) or word fv&kK which 
is without orishi or cud. The Vedas ^rang out of Lo^oa. God 
\s Ihcir ertaloTp^* 

Cod is manifested in pfmkrd and the world- He is the con¬ 
necting thread of existence in the multiform m>rld (jcLgodan- 
vayo)j It is his fonn (rnpa) or embodiment (mdrtih He k 
devoid of the |nirguim)i and y^x he is their soul 

(guyatman) and is manifested in them, Sattva. rajas and tnnins 
m his manifestations. He is invested with the three gnj^ias 
(trigiipa). The guqas arc intcreonnected with one another by 
God as a thread mpniug through iheui.^ Being and non- 
bcing^ gross and subtle things exist in him. Tlic world is hhs 
body (vj^vafigaU He Is the w^rld-^ul fvi^"fitniSh the larigijj 
of the world {viib^^osniahhava}, and the impeller of all its plicno- 
mcna (visvakarmaf. He is the w'orld (hhtl). He traaiiiccnds it 
(atibhril, and ts its supreme Lord (samraf}. He hi antaornfum^ 
(svara|}. He is the Lord widlotit otjgin and end. He creates 
all consduns and ttpconsctcns beings. Re abides in them, and 
they abide m him. He is the mumble world and Uie 

« 111 tD^hcm firahma punmi. Nlty^ 

fjiH Wh w vidrnciliHh- |0}-OL 
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i mmut able Lcnl He is tbe creittor^ preserver, autil 

destroyer of tlic U'Orld mid time. He is vritboot origin, nttddle, 
and end. He is oiunipreiseiit, infinite, etertud, itreut, uncaused 
and itlacdee. He is the Lord of the past, the present:, and the 
foton; (bhdtabbnvyc^). He is the ludwelting spirit in ail 
phenomena (sarvatovrttab He is fomtle^ [nivfltatilpii) and ua- 
manifest. He Limisoends the entire universe, which is spatial, 
temporal, chnagiog, and caused. He is sjaureless, Itmnlesft, in¬ 
active, uncaused, and immutable. He ttunsecuds :bpace, time, 
and causality. He is transcendent and imniautmt in fvlatitm to 
the world.’’* iiattva, mjas, and hunas are of the nature of God.’‘ 

He is the world, which is his fonn or body. He lates the form 
of the individusl 5011J, which Is merged in him.*'' He is its 
inner guide, and moves it to action. He is the sgent (knftal 
in the jiva, it has no frcedoin. It does whatever it is impelled 
to do by him. He is the only ruler. Tliere m no other mlBf. 

A person corrsiders bunself to be a free agent throu^^ ignor¬ 
ance.** 

God is the gnpas. the basie springs of action. He b all 
emotions and passions, which spring from them. He b Just and 
anger, morality and immoraUty, and desire to act fpravftti) 
and desire to nbftain from action (ni^iiti), He isseose-rcstiahita 
(yaitul, moral observances (niyama), great obsarvance (niahS- 
niyama), penance (Icixthm), great penance (tnahitkpcchral, ntiti 
all uusteritiea Isarynkrcchra). He is the sustainor of moral 
obeenmnees (niyaTnsdhnra), He resides in vows, seuse-continJ, 
penance, learning, fame, glory, fortune, pmspurJty, and all 
other things. He is the ground of the outer nature and the ^ 

inner imlure. He is immanent in the universe.** This is the 
element of pantheastn in the 3fa/iabhan}hi. 

God is sinless (aiiaghn), pure (Aid), holy (pavitm), and 
good (tnafigala), He b the supreme Good (Sva). He is the 
untaiitted fountain of good. He b the promutgator of dbnrtaa 
(dhamiakarta), the protector of dhorma (dlianiiiigQpt£), jmd the 


”»ii' ,** JS-SS; 43 , 5 , 11 ; 381 ), la, ^ 

^m^es sA^ih ca viddhi idryiiTA^tiiiakfinL AT* to t, 
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embodiment of dJtorma (dharmin]. He is tins foundstlou of 
dharinDii and the obsen-tr of dixamia. He is the ndorsible Lord. 
He is thi! Pyovjdetioc (dhati)i the moral Go%“cmQr 
and iJia preoqftor of the vi-orid (gum). He is the Murnl Judge 
the actions of pcarsons, and the giver oT huixs of their actions 
Ivusuprada) iiccordmg in the Lkv; of Kamm. He h the giver of 
boons (varsprada). He b the dispeo^ of the ^Totai Lav* 
Idhannadhyak^h He is Truth (salya), Good (niodipibij, and 
Beauty {L3iit;i). He b supremely bcauliful (siurvtfigaftiindim) 
and lerriblt (bhima}. He is the doer of good fjqemslqt). He 
kioil^ qneiicbes aJl desires, and dispels all doubts. He is the 
most Ttnardfnl tleing. Persous attain heaven and Ubotnrioa 
through his grace. Ho is friend (suh|li and refuge t^irapya} 
of nlL He is fond of devoEees (bbakta.ratSQhih He accepts alJ 
acta of worship of his devotets^ who have a single-minded devo¬ 
tion. None is demer to him Lban his devotee- He ful^la all 
his desires (sarvakimaprada). He the hii^hest goal of aU. 
He Is the Witness of tht.^ tmivetse {toka!iak^n)g. the Seer of eiU 
Isarvndiiriin], thdr coiitmllcr (iiiynntB}^^ He iht^ infimte 
Person (Emantapura^}, the suprmne Person (mcdinpiinj^a), and 
the: perfect Person {piiriiiottiiina). He is the creator of the moral 
laws (pra%'rttavKdatriyn]i and the embodiment of holiness 
(mihatmynsarini). He is beyond the reach of reason (apra- 
larkya)^ tocomprehefisibk (agra.h>"aj^ aitd imknowable favijfievftj. 
lie can be kiiown by fiiDgle-minded deviotioii (etlutacLiriiftini) 
only.“ This is the dmacnit of theism in the 

God is Brahma, Vi^pu, and Siva, Mi atta-ibutes of Cod 
are ascribed to Wi^u. and diva. Koch of thent b trenled as the 
supreme Lord for the time being. This is henokheism. The 
believes in ofte Godp and advocates nionotheisni. 
It bdievtiS in the four divine forms fcalurvyilhB) r VaiJudetu, 
Sathkar^a;^. Pradymnnjip and Animddha. %"istiddva is God. 
He ifi imbom^ eternal, parties and devoid of the gupas. He 
ia the oranipre^mt, elemait iimj supreme soid (paramfttmab Be 
t5 the Indwelling soul and Wittiess (s§k^} of all creatures. 
He is not touched by merits and dmErita of the iodividual 
sotils. He is the creator of satu-a, rajas, and tainns, which act 
under his guidance, but cannot affect him- He b the one eternal 

Ch. m, t8, i-; . 47, 3S4, S4^, M. 3; Ml, 5, 12; 

*7. 33. SO; 340, 33S; 3B0. 30, ^4; 4U 
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Person, whose body b the endue 'nrnrld. He beconies the indiVL- 
duaJ souls (jlva). Sadiktii^ana is theii: cootrolljer. Vasudn-vs 
becomes the minds {manas) of all oreatorcs. Fradyumna is ihob: 
contruller. Tiien Vasudeva becomes taoisms (aluuhkSjmJt 
Aniruddbii is their controUcT, He is the unmonifest ruler of 
all actions. Visudeva is the individual soul (kjctrajha) devoid 
of the girpos. He is £aijikar$a:oa. Pradymiins is created out of 
fbihkarp^lia, Auimddlm [$ created out of Prqdyuiiina. The 
four Vyuhas are the nmuiiiestndona of Visudeva. The entire 
world, coitsdouS and unconscious, is creuijed by him. He is the 
inactive Soul, the tw-enty fifth pnaciple.” The indmdual soul 
is not regarded here as a distinct entity. There is a belief in 
the tucamations of God (avatiral,*' 

Cod is the ground of prakyti and purti^as. Both ore etemsl. 
urunaoifest, and ubiqaitou.s. Both are .withoul ortgiij and end. 
Bui prah^ creates saltva, rajas and tama.s, and crfat(» the 
world out of them. Bitt the [lum^ or inilividua! mul {k^trajfia} 
is simide, disembodied, and not creative. It is devoid of sattva, 
rajas and tuiUBa. Prakrti and its modifications are known 
(dfiysil. The self is their knower (dm^a). It is imperceptible 
beeause it is indeteniiiiiate. Both prakrti and pum^ are 
eternal, formless, uutnoviug, and imperceptible. But pzalqti b 
nsiconscious, while puru^ is conscious. Prafcrn', which is un- 
cOUEdgrus by native, is supervised by Grxh the supreme Self, 
lievonies consdoiui, and creates and destroys creoturess Ptukiii 
is in the nature of ytipas. Il can never be divested of them." 
But puni^ can oever be invested with gupais.*’^ It is by nature 
conscious and devoid of the gupmi. Hiit it appears to lie tinged 
wilh tJiem, even as a crystal appears to be tinged with the red 
colour of a /avd fiower. When it is free from the upiiarent 
colouring of the gn^s, ft is devoid of them. Fre^i is eternal, 
Riiitable, aitd unconscious. Pnmiii is vtcrojil, immutable, and 
consot^ms. When ]iunu^ is assodnled w'ith the gnpns owning to 
ignorance {ajniua), it cannot know its intrinsic spiritual nature, 
and » entaugled in bondage. Here puru^ is token in the 
of die individual soul." 


„ im^ua iidiVQtK'ortatv;. Ap iifi a 

xno'kartndi viUmptite. JlS. i. ‘ 
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Furu^ nttfl dcstfov* Lbe au-d permeates them. 

PiWTi^a i£ fjpf?, wild exbits in all creatures, but who is detaelred 
from lliem. So the wise call one and eternal and pra- 

kfti one and non-etemat or mutable, Fnni^ is taken here 
in tite Belize of the suprcnic 5cuL But some regard pmlq^ as 
<i[nc, and pum^ as niray and laijiiiberless.** The S&thkbya 
iidmits tbe reality of one prakfti and man^ pttni^asij but it docs 
not bebc^e in God« the supreme But the 

believes in one God^ the ground of prakrti and pmu^s, one 
prajq-ti and rnaii^^ pnfi^as. rajas and taniad constitute 

prakrtip and are not its prodneta according to the SSihkh>^a. 
But the AjaliidhfjdniJ^ and the BH^i^ngad Gi^ regard them as 
products of prafcfti. The eternal purn^ and mutable prstrtl 
can cxhvl togeiher, chough they are distinct hfim «anli others 
even as water can c^lst on a lotus leaf, or Gre eon exisc In 
an oven.’'* 

Tlie individmd soul {k|etra^a« puni^li is eternal and 
ubiqidCotnij disembodied and conscious. It Is sknpLe and 
devoid of sattva^ rajas and tajnos. It is tlio kuower of 
prolqti and its modifications. It is never known as an object. 
The Aimoo knows the gn^. But tliey cmnot know it. Buddhi 
or mtdiect is made of ^ttva^ rajas and tanms. The Atnmn 
and hnddM are associated with each other ia an emExHlicd 
soulf though they one didermit fcont carh other. Th^ Atnurtt 
la the know'cr of Imddhi and ohaifikJra. Bin they ore nn- 
Cf^iKsdous, and cartofii tnovi* the self- The self Ls ^df4mmnoini^ 
and knows itwlf like a lamp.*' 

The eSrvaka idj m ri fl i ^ die :?elf with the body.** Conscious^ 
Ttfiss is generated by the mutcnol ingredieuls of the body^ etmi 
as fire is geijEmted hy irictiofi of wood. This view is wrong. 
If conscionsnesa ^vere a property of the bodyj it ivoutd persist 
in tl even after death. ConsclonsnesB is formless (amurtal. 
It caLOHDt be generated by the matedn) clementSii which ai« 
endued with fnnrtfl (murtab** 

The individual self is called pum^^ because it exbt? iu 
the bodyp It h munanifest anil imiuortiL II is hoyond 

" AryoktwkatTBJn itrShitr ufLMtTiiih tilM. aiS, IT; 
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prslq'ti and its inodidcatioiiSt'^thc body, the sense-orjjajui, 
maims, buddld, and ahtitiikifa. T1 js illficrent Eroiu the seosoi^' 
organs, which are the instnuaents of it* knowledge. It b 
different from, the motor organs, which are the iustniments 
of its nction. It is the knower. I| is the agent of all nelitina,'* 
Ihe organs are the jiroduete of prnbrti. But the 

self transcends prafcrti iprafcfti:^ jiarolj}. It » inunaterial and 
spiritual. It is in the nature of consciousness (jnsnittmanK It 
is intuiled by yoga.** 

The self is eternal, unborn and inunortal. But God a-sso- 
datos it with b body, So he is tlie creator of the embodied self. 
It is bom in conjunction with sath’o, Taja.s, oud tarnan, which 
constitute its fisychophysical orgaiiistn. It is covered by them, 
nnd csniiot be perceived through the seitse-organs.** 

The gross body is composed of the five elements, earth, 
water, fire, oij, and etlier. There is a sulnb h«ly (liiga sarira) 
within it. It is composed of the mnuas, the five cognitit'e 
organs, the live motor organs, :«>und, colour^ taste, sincf], and 
toneU. Probably the tanmitras or subtle e^necs of these 
qualities are ineom. Merits and demerits (ndr$ta) reside in the 
^itk* liody. The self iraasmigrates into another body with 
it. it nssutmts another body, nnd is called an cnibodied self.*' 

Merits and demerita aoiiuirod by right and wrong actions 
in tlte past births are the praralidha kaTtita They ore like seeds, 
which niaitne in course of thhe, and bear fruits in this life 
under the guidance of God. They foUinv a person like a 
shadow. The subUe Irndy is their abode, which sticks to the 
self, untfl the store of merits and demerits is e^chamded. The 
seU is not born when its afHictions <kleda) are burnt by true 
knowledge (jnana)', even as seeds burnt by fire do not ger* 
ottiiaie. There is a strong belief in the L^w of kamia and 
rehirtb in the itaftMbkaraitt. 

The self is a disembodied, organlcss, uumani&st favyakta}, 
and imperceptible spirit. It is It^em or changing in alt creatures. 
U is ak^ara or immutable, when U is untoudiod by the adiuricts 
of the bodies,** The self impels the mauas to act, which 
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guides Ihe scuse-orgxms, U comes into contact witlj the tnaiuis, 
which comes into contact with the scuae-orgaiis. The self 
{jiTatman) perceives eoJottr. smell, taste, sound, ami touch 
through them, sad feels {tleasure and (laia. The sense-organs 
have the fanction of indeteminate |>eiception (aloctmu). The 
maiias has the function of doubt (sailisaiiij. The buddhi has 
Uie fuDCttofl of detenninate knotvledge fadhya.va£a 3 ml, The 
seif is Ih^ witneas t^k^) or taower. They are maile of 
^tva, rajas and hmns, which a« knotru (dNya). TJie self 
is det'oid of dieiiii and a knower (dra^iSL The miinas is 
Adfienor to the sense-orgaits. The buddhj is superior to the 
maoBS. The self fb^tnijila) is superior to the buddhj*^”* 

The self fk^etrajfla) persists in the wafciitg state, dream, 
and deep sleep, la the waking stale it eTperiimcett eitteruat 
objects tl^ugh the external sense-ntgans. fJunng sleep thty 
become tiled, but the ttimuis does not cease to operate. It is 
pruiupted by sattva, rBiosauti lamas, the basic springs of action, 
atid esperiojccs subtle objects^ Dream-cogaitions ue rccdlec- 
tious of past perceptionB due to subconscious unpre^ons. ITicy 
are due to the bodily humoais, flatalence, bite and phlegm, and 
desires (icama) of the mind, which are nut gntiHeiL Ehuing 
deep sleep the uianaa is merged tn oliaihkBra, and therefore 
there are no cogaidons at the time. Deep sleep is the effect 
Of toniaa. The self persists in it. But there is no contact of 
the self w(ih chi! luitnas, of the manas with the sense orginjs, 
and of the seDsc-orgoas with their objects during deep sleep. 

The indi\idtnil seif is ovtTTxiwcTud by ignorance in tbe stnles 
of waking, dream, and deep sleep. But the supreme Seif 
abiding in ft, traas^ds the three sUtes, and is nev«r tainted 
by Ignorance jajfiBiui). ft is different from the Individual 
sel£.»« 


The supreme Self (paramitman) manifest itsejf Jn 
of the individual self (jirfilnutn). It is its inner controUar. It 
becomes the indivtdmi] self in coujtmction with the body. The 
Atman, the supreme Self, associated with the body, composed 
of the five elements, becomes the tsetrajaa. ths iudim’dimi self. 
When it is dissociated from it, it becomes the supreme .Self. 
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riie mdividusl self is the siiprerne S^lf finitiitcd by ihe Ikxiy. 
ll is inuiiQrtiiL It Lrmmiigrates with ilie bodyt utitl 

assumes diiotber gross Ix^dy, buinati or subUtuuoiij agairdiug 
Uj its deserts. Tile sapt'orne Sett iissciciQlcfi the LfuIiViduo] self 
with a body I luid is *he iircsttjr of ihe embodied The 

ijidiriduol self experiences plessum and pain through ihe sense* 
organs and maaas, 'Hhich act Under its guidance. They are 
ooiupoacd of sattvaf rnjas ftjid tamas. The individual self acts 
Ln assodataon with ibK gupfl^. But the supreme -Self* ohidtug 
in it. is devoid of tlicm, and b not touched by the actions of 
tlie iodividuaJ sonls* and doea not experience their fruits-*** 

rtus Maltdhh^raiit some times advocates absolntism and 
iriakc!i no dbiinctioii betweta the Uidividim] soul and tiic 
supreme Soul. Ciodi the oftinipreseiili. onin]s<aeiLtp 
gtQUnd o( muses iiud edects. and al! created beings, endowed 
with excellent quaEties, b limited by Lhe udjtmcl of ihe body. 
Evea as light becomes great or sniall through the adjunct of a 
bmited space.'*" He b the inner of all rrcatimfs luarva- 
bhutnpmtyagatiimh He b the individual self {k^tEafna). He 
enters into Lhe subtle body of a hnite LTwitnret though lie b 
devoid of it-'"* He b the luocfive. immulablOp and ommpre^ut 
Soul tmtoudied by the llie innotive Soul or God b ihe 

i™ity-£ftb priiidplc-'"* Pnikrti, mahat. aliarfikara, niamig, 
the five «^nitive organsj the five motor organa, the fi\r^ subtle 
essences Itanmatm^J, and the five elements are the twenty* 
fotur priuciples, God^ the mnctlve So-ul* is the twenty-fifth 
principle. The individuiil soul b omitted Brom the Ibt. !e 
has no reality^'"* 


Th^ mciividuat self (purusa) is not a free Bigeat. Only^ an 
ignaram person regards it as a free agent. It Cfiniinl achieve 
gooit. and avoid evil. Good nud evil are due to njOTl and 
ikmcrit which are products r>£ raj^ and iauias. 

Right ncUons prcduct njcrita. Wrong actions produce demerits. 


lu tiajtnm atznnmh pr^MiJiraiii taUj2V. Ap i:® t ir 
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These actions spring from the gn^tts* sattva, rjijuE and tanias."* 
They are done hy the niEinas, wliirfi do not afTect the indivtdunl 
self, ft is inactive and untouched by Ihc gn^a. If it were 
a free agent, it wouJd be able lo cnnierve gtxid, and prevent 
evil. But it ts powcftess to do so. Even ivjsdntu uad peace 
are due to iirakrti. The self tretiscends pmkrti and its gn|tita. 
Jt Is pure and Irenacendent in its essential nature.’” It is not 
a free sgeni. God, the inner guide, muves it to action. It 
WTOiigly thmlo itself to be (ree. "Kcither yon. nor 1, nor 
^y ticxiy else is fret,"”’ There is no human freedom. There 
is divine determination of liuniau actions. God impels a person 
lo do whatever he does. He bos no freedom, but lie wrongly 
considers himself to be free. He treads the path chalked oat 
by GmJ for him. ile attains whatever he is destined to 
attain. He enjoys and suffers us he is destined to do. Tlib 
is the doctrine of predestumtion. Wlu lever is to (mpijcn must 
happen. Xoufi can ovcroonie it. Tliia is fataliau,”" 

Some regard human freedtun (puru^ak^l as the impelling 
foree of all human nctioiis. Some regard an unseen super- 
nattuul fo™ (daiva) as their motive force. Some regard prabyti 
{^vabhava) as ihc enusc of alt actions, Sonic regard an onsceD 
force, fieedotn ot the will, and sattva, rajas aaitl tamaa 
{svabhavai 3s their cause. Some regard thorn individually as 
their cause. Gthera regard them collectively as their cause. 
Bdt one, who knows the truth, regards Cod ua the iau»e ttf 
all luimnu aefiona, Daiva and jiunt^kira both are the will 
of God,”’ This is a treiul ctf thought in the iWu/uihhJrirtu, 
which dearly arlvocatea pantbeisni, determinhm, predestinadou 
and fa tnlism . 

Tlicre is another trend of thought in it, whidi regards 
God. prakfti and puru^ ts eternal. The mdividud souls ale 
active, free splints, which do right actions and wtoim actions, 
and acquire merits and demerits. They cannot override and 
efface the proratglha karma. But their free exwtioitfi are 
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tifioessary for tte fruition of tbe iwist karnms. Destiny (dninT^} 
is niiavailing aitliouit free eucertickn (ptini^dJbara]^ even as Xht 
soil, nnsQ^vti witli feeds^ though tiU&d, becomes froillcss. 
Desimy ia eompurcd to seeds. It is the $tiin of merits and 
demerits due to act ions in the previous births. The crop^ grow 
from the union of with the soil> Destiny alone cannot 

bear fruits. It bears frtiitSj when ft is combined with free 
exertion. De^ny does not tvork, when free exertion, diiui- 
pishes. Freu exertion abO| aided by dcstiay-p becomes 
efficadcins. Destiny and free exertioFn aro aided by each other, 
'rhey ore InterdependvnL "'Noble persons regard free good 
actions m superior to unseen force. Impotent persons woTabip 
cniseen force/'**^ ""Everything can be achieved by free 
exertion.The individual soul is sonxctriiies regarded as 
3 free agent working out its destiny. It b regarded as the 
tw'enty-^fifth principle. God is regarded os the lwefity-&xtli 
principle- 

Sometimes pratyd is described as Infinite» eternal, ubiqtii- 
touSp indeterminate and umnanlfest. It without origin and 
end. Stimetimes it is dEseribed as created by God. P^akrti b 
tnaya, tfvidyi, or cosmic nescience. Cod created th^ world 
through jtvidya. He manifests himself in the world through 
tnayi and prakfrtL He js superior tq rnaya created by him, 
Cknl 16 the Lord of maya.^^^. Sattv^a, rajas and tamos are the 
products of proJqti/** They are not its consdtuents as the 
S^ihkhya maintains. They are never destroyed. God mani¬ 
fests himself in infinite w^ays in the world with the gtr^as, which 
are sometimes said to be his inflnife-“ftatioiis. They have God 
for their essence (narayat^tmaka)/^* 

Prakiii is unconscious. When it is supervised by God 
it beconifs <xm5cious, and Creates and destroys the world. It 
is fannlesfl. tnunnving, iinpeiTeptihle, eternal, tniitnbJc mid 
onconsdoiis in itself. It is never divested of its nature.*” 

Cod created nialiat out of prakrti- Ahaihinra was created 
mit of malm!. Aki^ created out of ahariikSra. Air wils 
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oul cf ctber. Fire was created aut of aii. Water 
u'as cfuated oul. of Earth was lamented out of water. Five 
gross etemeuJ3 were created out of almiiikanL The wltale wurJd 
k cotniKi^ed of tLu eightfold iimkfLi. PrakTti, irtfduit^ L]liiiihkaTi;i^ 
eiher^ iur« fire* water, and eanii constitme eightfold root- 
evolvent (mrdfl pralq-fci)/'* The mimas* the five cognitive 
organs, smd the five motor organs were created out of rhem. 
Cars, skin, ejes» tongue, and nose are the cogtutive organs, W'hich 
are composed of etheTi air, light, water^ and earth re^ctively* 
Tbey apprehend ^omidi ix)udi, colour* taste* and small respec¬ 
tively. Himds^ feet, amis, the generative orgsn^ and the vocal 
organ are the moti^r organs, Thn inimas Is the mlegral organ 
ctanpo^d of sattvaH It can apprehend all letisibk objects 
through thft scase-otgans^ The msnife^l w'orld bj cr&^ttd out 
of unmottifesi prnkrti.*^^ 

There is a belief in periodic creation and dissotiition of 
the World (makakalpa). Thousands of |H£riodlc creatiou and 
dissolution have passedCaith is di^lved m w^ter i watcFi in 
fire ; fire, in an :; and flir^ m ether. Etbor is dissolved in 
ahariikara or niauas. Manas, the sniireme demc-nt, di^ssolved 
in pnik|ti Of avyakta. Avyakta is dissolved in the inactive 
supreme sotil or God. There Ls nothing higher thau God.^^* 
Apart prakrti 15 incntion^d.*** 

lianas is higher than the ^aiiseH>rgaiis. ^ Jltiddhi is higher 
than nmnas. ^fahat Is higher than buddbi. AvyAkta (piakrti) 
is Itighar than mahiit. Brahman i& high^ than prak|tl. He 
[s the supreme B^^ing;, the sttpr^ae Self abiding in all creaEiax:^.*^ 

Sattva, tajas and toimis arc the basic springs of acdon, 
SatU'a produces determinate knoivledge. retention, rccolhjictioii 
□Jid pleasure. Rajas produces lust* anger, greed, fear, Lidgue 
and imttealjoiL Tam as produced pain» gtief, couceit, pride 
olid uucUy. Joy^ bliss, affection* peace* virltio and liealth of 
iniiul spring from sattva. Pain* &elf*oonceit, fabsehciodt greed, 
delusioti and mtoleranee spring from rajoE. Delusioti^ negli¬ 
gence* sleep, tlimng and waking spring fituu toutas. Sattva 
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produces pleasure ; rajas, pain ' aM taxuas, deJuaioii/’®" These 
different acccimts are ^Ivea of thii cSects id sattcu, raja.% 
and tamas, Sattx^a is the predominant ijiiidity of the Bridiiiiapas ; 
rajaSp of the K^lrifas 7 rajas ftud piedominale Ln the 

Vaisyas ; tmuus is in tx£ce^ in the Sudim. The sattvika peistnis 
perfonn righteous setionsj and go to hcuvtti. The rafa^ per¬ 
sons pcrlmrtii right rmd vnong nedons, and are reborn as raen^ 
The t^astt persons perform imriglit<^ns uctionSp and are reborn 
as beasts. Sattva is the sfprkig of moral aetions> Hnjas is 
tlie spring of moral aud immoraJ aetrmis. Tamas is the spring 
of [□nnond oetmiis. Those who are acltmtotj by sativa^ rajas 
and tainas are rebortn m which are thy basic springs 

of action. 

Evil pa^ions are overcome by CQiitraT7 aznnrioits «nd 
mental processes. Anger is overcome by forgiveness ; desire 
by renimciatiaa ; desire^ avefsipn iind Inst by patience j greed, 
by epntentment » sclf-conceitj by coiiipassion ; thirst for enjoy- 
rnent* by contentment ; fear, by courage j doubtp by certiiin 
knowledge of the Vedas; garrulity^ by silence ; sleep, by 
temperance 10 eating; fear of pulilic censure, by cpuUon ■ 
ignorance^ by true know-ledge of reality ; disease, by teEq|>cr- 
once j vice^ by compassion j hahkedug Ibr worldly pleasures, 
by knowledge of their evil nalTire ; c^ctatiop of hiture 
pleasure, by reaptiucing objects of enjoymeiit; adection for 
persons, by knowledge of llieir transitormui^/"* 

Anger spdiig» from greed. It is EmreuscEl by fatilt-findirvg, 
decreased by forgivene^, and destroyed by compassion. Desire 
springs frem the will to rajoy^ b increused by graiification, 
and decreased by abatendoii h-oiu gmtifiauiqa. Envy springs 
ffom anger, greed, ond fault-finding. It is dKlroyad t^- com, 
rMsssion and tnie knowledge of reality, Belusijsu springs from 
Ignorance and vice. It is destroyed by true knowledge. Griof 
spr^s from lo^si of dear ones owing lu excessive love for them. 
It b destroyed by tbe know lodge of tnmi^toriiicss of all thiiig^. 
Greed springs from ignorance of the trtse nature of the objects 
ilMt excite it. It is destroyed by the tree knowledge of their 
tranaitorinexs and dispassioo. Pride springs from jEabe prestige 
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of vveoJtL and leamitig. It 15 de 9 tro 3 red by true knowledge of 
then- real mtofO. Jealctii&y spnHgs^ hum lust It Is deatroy^d 
by wisdmu tprajili)p Pity ^L&es from tbe sight of a dlsti^ssed 
person. It j& destroyed by acquisition of dbarma. Besire to 
abuse arises boni the psxepti&o of an action condemned hy 
the society. It is decrsKiscd hy indiffejence. Impotent anger 
arises from inability to take revenge on b powerfql enemy. 
It is destfoj'trd by eKtreme kindness. These faults are 
destroyed by the emotion of peace (santij.*** This method 
corresponds to Patanjoli's tnothod of killing passions by culti¬ 
vating opposite virtue (pralipjakgabhlviiMi.*** 

Hapiness (kiiua)« weadlh (artlia), virtue (dhaniw) and 
liberation |;mok$a) atie the fow ends of human life. Ha[ipiness 
springs from the gratification of dusires. It b inferior to weaiiiip 
the ptuanil of which reiiuires sacrifice of bappiness. Wealth 
is inferior to yirttie. Mok^ or perfection of the self ia superior 
to Tirtae. Happinessj wealthy and virtue sustain the life of 
persons. Virtue is the foundation of the entire universe. Weoltli 
is a oicnns to dharma. Vedic rites can be performed by nieans 
of wealth. Wealth is a means to happiness also,^ Tl «tr ^ 
directed to the three outb of happinessp w^ealth^ and dharma,^ 
They give rbe to acdons, which COir^ituEc pravTtti. Dhnmui 
ts pursued for fireserv’arion of life ; wealthy for virtue ; happi- 
nesRj for fulhlment of desires. These ends are pursued by 
[>crsons in t\"hosc nature rnia^ piVdcniinnEes. They should not 
be Tenciunetd totally. But they should be pursued with db- 
passion. Desire for mok^ arises ^rheii they are pursmed with 
detochmetil. AveirioE to enjoyment t& the impitri^ of Happi- 
IKS 5 . Rdnctance to moke gifts is cti^ impurity of weaJtlL 
Desre lor fruits is the impurity of dhartna. Tbe three end^ 
untainted In'' these Irn purifies ore conducive to mok^. It 
consists in itmtuiciation of happiness, wealth and dbarma *“ 
Ahatention from actions prortipted by desures constitutes nivftti.*” 
There is a conBict aiumig happiness, wealth and dhonniL 
They are blEifeTvd by eatli other. Wealth is huidensd by 
dhanna. Dhornm is hindered by wealth. W'ealth and dhamn 
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hioder-ed by happitiias. Mem persons wealih ^ 

tfce fruit of dlmnnap happin€!S& ^ the hml of weatUii md 
scusual pleasure as tiie fruit of desire. Wise per5<itis regard 
pun&cation of mind as the fruit of dharma, perforusance of 
samiiees m the fruit of wealthy preservation of life as the fruit 
of desire. tlappLuess, wcaUh* and dhanna ouglit to be pursued 
after duly raasidcrjTig their relative strengUi and cortseiiueacfts. 
They should be pursued by all with a pure 

Mdk^ is superior lo happiness, wealth* and dhnrma* f>tie 
who reaotmees dcstre for fmits* does not ptirsue happiness, 
1 .vealth^ and dharma, abstama froiti actions enjoined and for- 
biddefi by the Vedas, cultivates tranquillity iinjjerttirbed by ioys 
and looks upon istoae and gold as ei]ual, and b 

untnidted by sin^ can attain 

The MufmbhS^rti ta does not advocate a compfotcly ascetic 
view of morality. It gives due Iraportancc to Impphiess and 
wxaltk It enjoins pursuit of them in due snbordinatioji to 
dharma. But dhaima also ^otild tie transcended in urder to 
attain tnnk^. Dhomia is not the supreme eud. Moki^ is 
die supreme goal of Life. It is a state of supermorol perfection 
beyond virtue and vice. 

The ethics of the is predomiuatitly anti' 

bedonisiie. One, who runs after pleastue, binders. One* who 
renounces desires^ becomes happy* PLeasnte springs foam 
gratiJicatioTi of d^ires. Happiness springs from renimcialion of 
desires. It i& not traasilory seutiout pleasure. It is abiding 
mtional joy due to conquest uf desires. Coustant pursuit of 
pleasure is sincidal, mid leads to deatmctiouCL The pleasure 
of fulhinicnL of desires and bappiness of heaven are nut ev'en 
a fraction of the joy of dispa.»^ott {vairigya). Descre fe the 
cause sif sttffentig, Henunciatinn of worldly pleasures b the 
highest kind of purity. It is the b^X pemiiKeH Sense-gratifica- 
tiorv leads to misery. Sense-restraint leads to happiness. There 
is no happiiif]ss like the joy of detacbmctit. Henunciation of 
desires brings on happmess. The greater is the. rentuiciAtiDii 
of tliEin, the greater is happiness. Desires arc nol pacified by 
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their fg ifiiment ; the more they are jrratiSed^ the mme they 
arc tnteosifted.*** 

flcBsuw and t«in go together. Pleasure is folbwad hy 
pain. Pain i> followed by pleasure. Ungratified desire for 
pleasure gives rise to pain, Oestractitai of pain gives rise to 
pleasure. Pain springs from tiom-attoimnent of plensiire or 
of pleasure. Pleastire and pain sticeecd ea*cb other. 
They are transient. Sentient pleasure of pain ia not eteraaL 
Body is the source of sensuous pleasure and pain. Atlacbmeiit 
to objects of enjoyoieut generates afiection for them. Wlieu 
ibejr are lost, grief arises. Lo^ of wealth and dear ontss gives 
rise to grief. So pleasure cannot be llie goal of lf£ei‘" 

Hgoism a the root of love and hatred, pleasure uitd pain. 
U is the ■a-i*'* of T and 'tuuie*. Pleasure and pain can be 
catiQuered by indifference, iliscrunmatioo, and tnow ledge of 
reality. Detachraenl only can destroy nttaeJunent and ^vt 
rise to suptanc bliss. True knowledge of the self as distinct 
from the body can dfsstniy desire for pleasure. Complete 
renvUiciatian or desires for pleasure is a condition of intuition 
of the self.*” 

The Utc the ilfanHsaififitfii, gives various 

defimtioiis of dl m^T ^a God is the author of dharma (dhnmia' 
fcnrtaj, the protector of dbarma |dharmagoptd). and the possessor 
of dha rroH {dhannin). He ts the creator nf the Vedas, which 
prscrilte certain actions and prohibit others. Whnt are pros' 
cribetl by rhim are right. What are forbidden by them are 
wrong. God is tlie pronuilgatiw of moral laws fpravrllavedB' 
kriya}: He is the enrhudimeot of holiness (mahitinyivSarira). 
The Divine Law is the tnocal standard. Bat it is not artutrary. 
What is right is commanded by him. What is wrong is for¬ 
bidden by him. Moral perfection constitutes his nature.'^" 
Dharma sustains the social order, protects the people, and 
brings about social cohesion “* The Vedas, Smrtis, and otsto- 
mary conduct (acarsl are the sources of morality.^** Acaia is 
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tilt fcund^tioD of dharmn-^*^ Good conduct is dliMiiia^ Virtuoci& 
persons are cliaractemed by li is tie principal clmmc' 

t^^stic of dlianns. Sometimes it is regarded as snperior to tbe 
Vedaj. The conduct of virtnous persons is called good condnct 
(sadicdra).*** Actioas which are praised by the society o ug ht 
to be done. Actions which are condemned by it ought not 
to be done. DhamiB is custoniary conduct (nc&rn).*** Dharnta 
IS what is approved and perfornied by virtuous persons every¬ 
where. Dhurma is what is approved by one^a own conscience.'*" 
Ssoraetlmcs a doubt is e^epte^Ad as to the validity of the Vedic 
inimictions, which prescribe hilUug animals for sacrifices. But 
dhanria h non-injury to all creatures. What is conducive to 
ncra^njary i$ dharma.**^ Whnt is conducive to good^ non-injuryj 
and preservatiou of all is dhitnua. What is conduerve to the 
good of all creattmes b dbormn.*" The Vedic pTescripdDns, 
customary conduct^ good ccniduct of virtuons persona, snd fiodj^d 
welfare are regarded iis dhorma. The good of mankind or ^iai 
solidarity is the highest dhanna. Th* conduct of the virtuous 
for the good of mankind is the 

Dhartna is of two kinds: (1) dhamifi prompted by deriie 
far fridts (sakania) \ t2j dharma free from desire for fruits 
fni^kiima). The former leads to hopiuness in heaven, which b 
oon^ternaL The latter leads to realizatioti of identity with 
Btnlmian.*“ Abstention from actions for realttation of empiri¬ 
cal ends fs dhanna.”* 

When there ia a conflict of dutite* the authoriiy of the Vedas 
fagama) is fiimL Feasoniug (hetnvhda) b snbordiuate to scrip¬ 
tural authority. It cannot determine duties withom the gtud- 
snee of the Sastras. The Vedas, reason and good conduct of 
virtuous persons are the moons of knowing dhormit, which is 
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one and uniform- The conscience of every per^n is the true 
lest of dhanna, li i? the iiumtc t^nalif of discerning right 
smil wrong actiras. Petsdns who are devoted to the Vedas, con- 
tcutedf free Efont greed and dfilusioa* and averse to wealth uni] 
happiness are the competent judges o£ duties.^" 

Moh^a ts the highest food- It b a snijersensihle eternal 
state: It trunsceitiients virtue and vice, merit and demerit. 
Hs^tructian of merits and demerits leatls to disemhoilicd reiciise 
and attoimnent ol Brahman* Mok^a b an tmelmngiDg. iir- 
exhaustibloi eternal^ iinmntable, immortal and supersensible 
shite free from avidy5 and pain* II is a stale of pure know* 
ledge of the selL It is objectlesa pure conscionsneSa,*” II is 
iuefiable supreme bJiss.^*^ 

Ignorartce is the cause of bondage nnri rebirth- Know^ 
Sedge b the ause of mok^i which b life eternals Know¬ 
ledge of difference the self sjid God b the cawe of 

bondagen Knowledge of non-differaLce betivecu thcui b the 
cause of mok|a. It h attained by supreiue wbdom. It b teali^ 
zarion of one eternal Eralimau aa the only reaJity- One who 
realizes the pure Atman, altains embodied Tcleasc (jlvsa* 
mukti).*^* Thb is monism- 

The ethics of tha Ma^bAdrafa is altruistic, imti-hcdonbtic, 
internsL and has an ascetic tendency* It enjoins cuitjvaliO'ii of 
egobtje virtues and social virtnes. Tt inculcates disinterested 
performance of duties with detachment. It demauds perform- 
axice nf commoii duties and specific duties relating to the custes 
and the stages of life. It reiithres an asphraat to transoend 
morality^ and attain saperntoral perfactionr 

The tWalwiikarflitf b uminly altrubtiCi It gives the highest 
ploi.’c to flon-injiiry (ahiih^) and benevobmse, Maiiu has 
praif^d abiihsL It is the highest virtue. Dharoia is non- 
injury to all creuttrres. NoR'ininiy' to all craaltires in thought, 
word, and deed* charity lt> proper persons, and kindness to ol! 
cemsdtute good conduct*®^ One shoutd never do lo anotlier 
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pwson nhat rme ^€^'a^(I :5 hs injuriouB to odqsall This is, in 
brief, the rule of righteottfness..'*' 1S^leIl one doeji harm lo 
another iKr:iCiin, the injured L^erson docs hami to the injuircr. 
Simibrly, whea um does good to another person, the hemfited 
persud does good to hini ia return. One becotnes gailty of 
injury thnmgh ihottgbts, wards, and deeds. One should dis¬ 
cord injury mentally at first, then, through words and acts, 
Non-injury is the liighcat virtue, Uic highesi penance, and jiie 
ill ghost tmtli, from which all duties spring, Aetioits, which 
are not condudve to the good of others, should not be done, 
fhie should always thitih of the good of hoitinnity,'^* ihie 
should cultivate ann-iniwry to all cTeaiurifcs and conipassiim tor 
all, and do good to uU (aan-abhQtahita}, thie shoul cultivalti 
Don-^ntnity, fotgiTcness, good-mi] for friend and foe, friend¬ 
ship for alt, and cqiiality in ■treatnient with all. One should 
not cause fear and anxiety to any body, even if one is frighl- 
cnedr by him.'** One siiotdd uot do injury to anotlier, even 
if one is injured by turn, One should retitm good for evil. 
One is virtuous, who does good to niatdfind without attach¬ 
ment and averaioH. lindinance is necessary for doing good to 
liUTiianit>- nokasahiKridia), ft is due to palionce, which con- 
swts in being unperturbed by joy and aorrew. Patience can 
be acquirsl by cqpqnest of fear, anger, and joy with truthful- 
nesa nud coiupaasion. Patience brings od trariquilltty, Ucam- 
volenae or doing good to otlicrs lends to the highest good or 
mirksa. Do unto othets as you would do to yourself. 

Social virtues arc stressed, HsccmlessiieBa, generosity, and 
tindness to all constitute good character, AMihsi. tmthful- 
n«s, sincerity, compassion for all, forgiveness, etpiolitv to all, 
and non-neglect of duties diouM be cultivatml, Haimlessncssj 
truthfuiness, conquest of anger, forgiveness, compassion, sense- 
restr^t, aud sinciirity ur iiao-cnjokediiess are the true cfaarac- 
tcristica df dimTnm. .Von-injary, friendship (mnitra) for all, 
compassion fdayS) for all, equal treatmeut with all, good will 
for friend and foe, nnselfislmess. Uon-stealijig, generosity, nqn- 
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cppr^iou oI dl creiitiUTfci, non-i£iii3iit7p 
volcnce or dping good to. all pmsiiit of tke good o# 

himiaiiity (lokahltsjp devotion to the good of oil ortr^tiiTcs 
lsa^vabllQtAhlt^^ service to the ciders hospitality to gtiesis, 
and cijiiaiity (sainnlal are tUe 60cud virtues. Tolerance, for- 
^veneffip mid ccjinjiassion Timke for holiness. 

Tlie lliiiidfrihnrdXa tumtkms the Jive kin ds of sacrifices^ 
^lamQce to gods (devay^jda), sncriiicje to Uie tithers {pity>^a/ftuK 
^nrific^ to i.'Tcantres (hh^liayajnalv and saedfict* to men 
Immiii^yayiijhsiJ like the At^-nui^rkhiia, It ntentidtL^ five Idnds of 
debu alfio like it. Tht debt to the god^ (diiva-r^sal h diseluBiged 
by 7>eTfortning soedho^. '^he debt to the sagea ^ dis¬ 

charged by studying the Vedas- Tha debt to the failiei^ (pitf- 
rpsj iS discharged by procreatiiiR sons. The debt to the 
Brnhitia^tas (brdlnnn-i^l is discharged by jnidnug giftafi to them. 
The debt to men fdr-|T]niJ is discIiEirged by ofiming hospitality 
to the gucstH-^** These sacrifices and debts einphafeJM the 
importance of social duties. 

The AfflJidhJiarata e^nphnsbcis inner purity of mind oa the 
root of aelbregoriiuig ami social virtues. The mind b the root 
of virttton^i Ufo. Pttrity of ntind, speech* and body b the fmmdit- 
tion of ah virtnes. There is nothing purer tlian tlie In^t. Non- 
injury in thought, word and deed b a tncnii^ to the atbunmeui 
of Brahman. One should not hnrbonx ill-will Bgain^ otbETs. and 
think of doing fojiny lo others. Constant thought of the gixid 
of all creatureii should be cuitivated/*^ C^mceahoent of a 
righteous action racreases its nierrt. But conccalmotu of an un¬ 
righteous action increasi^ its rinfoluess.^** There b nothing 
better than good chitractcr, Dharma b good ehoracter, which 
con comiutr the wwld- By doing light actions and ahgiaiimtg 
frorri wrong oetkmiJ- sdways oite attain good charMter.^** 

Sins ore mental < verbal and bodily. NcH cndy vetbal imd bodily 
sins, but meutnl sins also should be avoided Mental purity fs 
the foundation oi righteousness- The .\foM6hdraia ethics ia not 
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tuily objective bat vabjcctive. li not only litressc^ nfagervance 
of »da1 dulka hut also rigid coutrol of the ^oses and the idind, 
intiei' (turity, and good cbaiacttir, 

Settae-iestniiat is the foiuidation of seU-r^gardiiig nnd sodal 
^■irtaes. It gives nee to patience, truthfulnGSS, oQldeiicy, firm¬ 
ness, seU'Conndeoce, contentmctit, non-envy, uou'aiiger, 
straightness, sweet bpceeh, greedlessncss nnif detaebjnent, which 
are the seif-regarding virtues. It gives rise to oon-injury, for¬ 
giveness, tcuderuess, compassum, modesty, reverence, bene¬ 
volence and etjuality in treatment, which are the olher-regarding 
virtues. One who has restrained his senses, never indulges 
in cruelty, falseluod, insult, abuse and Jhittery, and eschews lust, 
anger, greed, boastfubiesa, self-praise, jealousy, and ottucluncnt 
for worldly pleasures. He neither praises nor blames any body. 
He Ovei coUies egoisn, and avoids pain due to it. He esclmu's 
vulgar conduct, and cultivates good conduct and cnltore. Sense- 
restruint is the foutulatiou of truthfulness and tkonance.**^ 

Sensc-rescraiut, control of mind, overcuoilng distmetiou of 
mind, concentratiou of mind, ^x-restraint, d^ireJ^stiess, int- 
pmVurbabiLliiy, brmness, spiritedness, straiglitness, sintplioty, 
tem|]erance, oontentmeat, patience, mastety over self, firm 
resolve, non-enterprise, tmthfulnass, eschewing flatten', 
gc^rping, praise and blame, tinn-gambling, efltdency in work, 
wisdom, culture, goml dmracter and purity of mlud are the self- 
regarding virtues. Absence of inadvmencir, absence of greed, 
absence of anger, al>aeacc of envy, absence of inancerityi 
absence of pride, absence of jealousy, absence of aelf-concetl! 
alisence of hypocrisy, absence of fliittery, absence nf alntse^ 
absence of attaejunent for objects of enjaymenl, and absence of 
self-aba^mcni arc the self-regarding virtues,«* Cultivation of 
them gives rw to true happiness. Ihittanunity of mind is 
stress^. A w'ise person is nut elalad by succes. and depressed 
by failure. He posses through alt conditions that give joy and 
sorrow with an Unperturbed mind. He is as firm to the Himfi- 
Ia>'as. Absence of enterprise (asathrombha) is praised.'** 

The AfaJtdb/idrefa stresses ni^ma kniuia. fhities should be 
done without any desire for fmils. They should be dome for 
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the sate of duty with perfect detachuieat. Attflchpicnt for 
^ctiaiia leads lo bondage. Keanmciation of actions leads to 
mok^. It Is renipicEaidou of fruits of sections. One who has 
no dffiire for fruits, should Teuouucc attachment for enjoy* 
merits, abstain from all actions^ concentrate onc^s mind on the 
Atman^ and know? its nature. One should, tbent coucentraie 
one’s mmd on Brahman, and s«k absoriitton m him. One who 
Teoionnces all desires, actions, and fruits^ and concimtrates one's 
mind cm Brahman^ b ahsorbed in Iiitn. He realfres the pure 
Atman, and attains moksa. He is releasetf from tran-’^igra- 
titm. He attains embodied release (fivajniiukd),*^" 

The Afa^Mtdrafa ethics is ascetic in tendency, True happi¬ 
ness springs from remmeiation of desires. Sfc;ntient pleasure due 
to fnlhlment of desires is not true abiding happiness^ Iksi^ 
are not paculed by graiification but by rTendnciati€>n. Atmch- 
ment b the root of misery. It springs from egoism or tlie sense 
ijf ’1" and "mine’. It is the cause of love and batmd^ sentient 
pleasure and ptainp They ran be conquered by dustmetioa of 
^obm. Detaciunent dratroys aitachment* and gives rise to 
supreme faliss. Keniuidatioci of pnideiitial duties (kamya 
karma) I detacbmenti and wiihdravi'al of mind from worldly 
pleasures lead 10 muk^. Nbkiiim dharma b a mean^ To mletise., 
It is renimciatiofi of the fruits of actions. Rentincfotion and 
hmniiity are the beat iienonce. Complete reotmeiation of dcaiies 
for enjoyment and penance lead to the knowledge of the Atman, 
which i$ the chief means to mok^ Ptnntice purifies the mind* 
Penances are of vanous kinds. Fasting is the best of them. 
Tt b better than abidia^, truthfulness, chanty and sense- 
restxaint. The effects of sacrifices are invisible. Tlieir fruits 
are enjoyed in the next world. But the Emit of penance Is 
enjoyed on earth, ft purifijfc^ the mind, ojid knowledge 

of the Atman ^ God created the world by peuance. The eBkacy 
of penance in hriiiging about purity of mmd w stres-^d,^-* 
Some virtues like ahiihsa* beiimiofoucei trutlifnlnes^^* 
charity, hoapitality, and service to llie elders arc cmpluiEizciL 
Ahithsa and tmtiifulcess are given the highest place among the 
virtues. Tenth is hiuTnony of thoughts writh words,, and of 
nurds with actions. It should be in hannoriy witli righteous^ 
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ftefis, Jt ihoulil be tnofieintely dt'void of injury^ «eoi»ire« 
EraiiduleiM;e» tiArhbnfiss abd croelty', TtalMulntSA CQOsbtent 
(Fitb noQ-itijiiiy should be culKvatetL Tmth tniy Im sacrificed 
lo »vp the life of a iterson. It may be aaoifieed to t>n}tect the 
liVtiolili of others, jitomote othcis^ dharma, and fnrthcr others' 
tjcrfectioq. Delnaion Josds une to death. Truth leads one to 
imnKNrtulity. i,lnB should not deyjajie from trudi excepi to pro- 
mote dharma, Imniortolity is fotmded cm truth. TrulMulii^ 
is sometimes satd to bo the liiehest virtue, oi which ahuiisd is a 
form. Tlmre is no ^ater nrtue thim truth fulness. There is dq 
( treater sin than falsehood. It is a ntinc of virtues. It is better 
than a thousand liorse sntrnfiees. SunieLiiiies it is taken in a 
m'de sense. Sense-restraint, eijuaiity, fon^ivesess, oiudesty, 
tmdursnee, r^tience, renutuSation, ccunpa^ion, non-iniucy, 
sttnplidty, absence of envy, abftence of jealousy, sad meditution 
are the kinds of truth. They arc in tJic nature of truth. Truth¬ 
fulness is tlie eternal virtne. ll b the supreme iroat of virtuous 
pemms. It ean never lie tainted. It is penance, yoga and 
saenfiEe. Tnvth is Pam Brehman. it is the foundation of all.^" 

Charity is a coiimion duty of uU. Bat iudbcrimiiiate charity 
is forbidden. Even if a jk.tsoii can afford, he should not give 
charity to sinful penons. If he does so. he b sure to come to 
Chority to vicioiis persons lead* to happinesis on earth. 
Chontii^ to virtuutu peisonb leads to happiness in heaven.”* 

Service to father, mother, and other elders is euipUasiud. 
Whatever they camniand, being ive]1.5arvcd, ahoufcl be done 
withdQC reflection. Wliat is u(,'ainst their will should never ho 
done. There is none superior to mother. But the preceptor is 
superior to parents. The body given by them b perishing. 
But Uie Instmetkia givea by the pneccfitor never perches. The 
parents diotild be maintained., even if they are lioteis of virtue 

Tltcy ahouU never be killed, ei'ca if they do hann a thousand 
tiaiea."* 

Slight hunnfulness (liiihsA) is poimitled for livelihood 
The State cannot esist without punishing the crimimUs In 
extreme^ they shonH be killed. Capital pimiidtntent is not 
a sm. Cheats earn their livelihood by dishonest mpang 
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should be jitsmshed, Om ihotild be straight and 

sincere lo a rirtootis pcreoii, iunl cr&aked and iimaan-e to a 
cheat.The Mahabharuia does not tesdi only ideal momlity 
intendi^d for saints, bcit also practical morality for worldly 
persona. 

It enjoins the j?erforiaaiice of common duties and !^}eciiic 
duties relating to the castes and the stages of life (vstn;iasraiiift- 
fiharmii). The cammou duties iind uirtuis Imvc already been 
described, Non-injurj', truthfulness» charity, fotgivtiiejss^p 
pnriiy of body and mlnd^ conquest of anger, siuiplidly, pro- 
ereiatian of sons in one's wife, and iiramteimucc of ^vaats ai« 
the conimou duties of all castes. All can perfonn all 

sacrldces mentally with revetence. Reverence ts the best sacri¬ 
fice (smddhayajhfl^*** 

SdUiC-restraifit, study of the Vedas, good conduct^ charity, 
sacrifice^ eamiug livelihood by honest uiconsj mamagej and 
procreadau of ^n$ arc the duties of the Bnllinia^as, The hrst 
three are sometimes said to be llieir supremo duties. Sense^ 
ocmtrol^ purity, and siuiplicity axe some times said to l>c tluGtr 
supreme duties, Seu&e-restraint ia sometimes said lo be Uieir 
highest duly. A true Brihnia4^ is soU-eonlnolled, coni- 
pa^otmte, paiieqt, grei^dltfS^, kind, feegiving, patient, calm, 
simplCp temder, and of good chiimctex, A sinltil IJralimaoc^ 
eauDOt be called a Er^mnpa. The Erihjna^[;ms are Ebrludden 
to adopt Sightmg, ngricnlture, imde^ tending qattJe^ and 
for livelihoods Even service of the king is fbrl>idden to them- 
They should eschew crookednessj bcenbousaiess, and usorious- 
ne^. Aloueimss, Cfinnlity. cmthfulne^. good cburacler* non- 
injury, simplicity|>citancc. and abstention feom sacrinces are 
sometimes said to be their supraiuc virtues. 

Chjirity, sacrifice, study of the Veda^i^ nnd protection of 
objects are the snprcjiie duties of ilie K^atriyas, Good conduct 
and protection of people are Ihjstr essential duties. Fighting in 
the Ixittlc^tield and killing robbers mn their supranue duties. 
Teaching, begging» and wfsralwpping for others arc fiirhidden 
to thctii. The kiBg^a diities protect aU ca^es in pcrfonnlag iheir 
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duties^ and mainlam tb& socisl order, Thosd^ of the 
nrt conduciYC lo happiness and good of aU. They are ifierefore 
supTenjc,'**^ Cliarityg sscrllices, study of the Veda^t acqmsitifTii 
of wealth l>y honest rneans^ and tenduig cattle with aSectiem 
are the dntsefi of the Vaisyas,*"^ Serving the BrUmiapas, die 
K^triyas, nnd the Vai^yas is the su]Jireme dtUy of the Sudra^. 
They cm perform sacrifice^- But they oinnot utter mautras. 
They should ml aectnntikte wealth fnr enjoymenL They should 
he mihtaiiiL'fi by their masters* an<l be provided with clothes^ 
umlTrelhiSr ithoes end other iieceasfitie& by them,^*^ Thi^ are 
the specific duties {^vadhoima) of the dlHerent castes 
dharttui). Those w^ho perform their specific duties go to heaven. 
Those who do not perform them are deluderL*^* 

There are specific duties rein ting to the four stages of life 
ISirnmadharmaK The Brihma^tas should observe the flnHes of 
the four A student (braiuuacarin) Bhould be initiatcc!, 

Self-con tr-oTled, and itn partial p study the Vedas and the Vedaii' 
gas, perform breatb-control, renounee desires for enjoyment, 
eachew the company of vicious persons, revere lus preceptor, 
and observe celibacy. A hon^older should imarry^ be faithful 
to bb wife, Have serunl intercourse for procreation of chlldrefi 
only, perform riacrtfice$ and other duties prescribed by the 
Vedas I give focxl to the Brahtnapa$, moke gifts of w ealth to 
henuitageSj be tnulifalj gravefnl, forgiring^ seif-eontroJled, 
temperate in estingp and devoted to the and eschew 

cruelty, crookedness and jeslou^^ Truthfulness, stTaightness, 
hospitality, acquisition of vvealih for a virtuous life, and devo¬ 
tion to a Liv^^fuUy nmmed w^ifie lead to his happiucs.^ Iiure and 
hereafter. The study of the Vedas and uiaint^nance of children 
are the e$eenthil dulics of a householder. He sbontd perform 
j^iioifiees and other prescribed duties. Then he should retire 
with nr withiut his wife to a furest and enter upon vanapre^ha 
life. He shmild conquer his senses, observe sex-restraint* find 
be a perfect master of his self. He should study the Arapyaka 
Sastm, and meditate on Brahman. Then he ahould enter upon 
the life of an omBc (bbiki^n). He should fftve op fised abodesi 
live on whatever he gets, giv« up desire for anjoymeat^ be un- 
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pertiirbcU by ioy^ and trtul all as equal, restrain hLs 

seus^k be fdf^onUoLkitip and realise Hmliman. Sannyasa I 5 
rermadation ol the fruits actions and iiefformance of duties 
for the of duty, K^oH-injtny* truthfuJitesSi and conquest of 
anger art the best pemLace in all stages of life. SeIlse-r^3tTaiIlt 
is the best voir m the four asramas.”* 

All castes cun perform daily obligatory duties (lulya karriia). 
The .V/aJidb^iartiia is liberal enough to give a ratitmal Bvaluaiion 
of the castes. Oite boro in ^ Brahnui^a biUijly and bebnvLug 
like A ^dra should be considered to be a Shdra. One born in 
a Sddr.1 family and behaiinug tike a BnUinuroa should be cod^ 
sidered to be a Brdhina^.^** Persons are bom in different castes 
because of their merits and dements (karma) due to actions done 
in the previous births. 

The believes m aioncnient Ipray^k^itto) for 

sins. Sins ore w^aslied off by atoncinent. They are usphited by 
repentance^ confession« and penance. A dn committed should 
never be concealed. Concealment of it enhances its sinfuJuc^. 
Confession of it to good persons destroys it- One who has cora^ 
mitred a &in through ignorance» and repents for ii^ lias not to 
snller from its consequences- One is absolved from sin l>y re* 
pectmice. Tlie more he rupents for it, the ULDte he is ohsoLved 
from it. If onci who has committed a sin, confesses it to a 
Brilunat>a, who is weJJ-versed in duties^ hs ttbsolvod fmnt it,. 
Sins are expiated by peuances^ A slEght sin can be eipiaScd by 
observing a vow or by undergoing * penance. A grave sin can 
l>e expiated by undergoing penance for n loRgur period. Fasting 
is an atonemtnt for ^sirtS:. The mind b purged of aU kinds of 
sins, menta!, verbal and l>odiIy by repentaneet coufb^ion and 

penaiiL'Ki.*" 

The MahdhMmio^ presenbes yoga as a means to the renlisa- 
linn of Brahumu . It lakes yoga m the sen«re of iina munn of 
the soul wiih Brahman. It does not take it in the sense «f tola} 
suppresHton of mental Ftmetions like Pntalijalt. The l^uraipas 
also take il in the scn!% of union of the 3011! with Eiahnmii. 
The eightfold yoga with natraiots (yama), mond obt^rvances 
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(niyBJun}, jKiaEaire (ssjum!« breatt'<™trol {pRtgiyaTnalp uith- 
drawal of tht sensed from their obieets Ijtratyaliara), fixatiDJi of 
liiijjd {ilharo.;^a1> iiii^diiation on Biahman (dbyanal, and a1>sorii- 
tioD in him ( flamflilhi ) is mentionedr "Tlie s&tsts are oontroUed 
by {he mmil (maim). Tht mind b ctmtroHud by nnrditation. 
The fdiould be cuncenlnalAd On the tnaim, the 

inaiuis on ahoifikitap ahinhkiTra. on buddbi, and huddhi on 
pratjti. Then the self abivuld aieditnte on Brahman. When 
the Yogid acquires in eoncentnitJon on Brabnmn. 

nndbturbed by thatLsands of dbtractionSp he acquires intuitiimi 
of BrahmacL Steadfast meditation on Brahman produces trance 
{samaiUiijl. It IS complete absoiption in Brahman. Tlinee kinds 
ot Irance. vicara, vitarka and riveka are mentioned. The eight¬ 
fold yoga should be carefully prachsed. When the senses and 
the mnnas are complelely controCedp the self achiere^ ui:ui:ni 
with Brahman, aud onjoyi imj^ahle supreme hlbe, Meditulion 
and yoga lead to nirv^. Yo^ gives true knowledge of 
Brahman oud union with 

The Muh^biwafa regards kaowdedge of diffcretice between 
the individual i»lf and the supreme sdf or Bmhiiiaii os the 
cause of hondage. and kiiowledirt of Tton-difiemnee betiveen 
them as ihe cause of mok^. The know ledge of non-differtnee 
eon be Induced by yoga. The method of meditation and know* 
ledge preceded by rigid self-control and moral life apiiears to 
be the ptindiial method of attaining It has already 

been discussed. 

Ki^kama karma or perfonnance of emnmon duties and 
specific duties relating to the castes and the stages of life wtih- 
out aitachmcjnt for trmts another method of attaining mnk^. 
Attachnient bcmlnge. DetachiiLenc leads to relent. Per- 
Uinmmcc of dndes for the soke of dnty icith perf^t tletaclmient 
purifies the mind^ and makes it fit for ai:f[uiriag knotvledge of 
lirshmaii. Rcamtciatton of all desires givea supreme happiue^, 
Oispasfiina, absence of attachment for wealth, renuueSation. of 
desir? for ftdSnns^ and Tealb^tion of equality tn all leail to niok|a, 
Extinctinn of egoifim and attachment is an in dispensable con- 
ditiM of ni^ama karum. Katmayojra appears to be stiljordiiyite 
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to jaAiiayog4- Wisdcm Is the only merniUf (o the attainment of 
Wok^a.'” 

Tljc method of devotijn (biiaktiyoga) b4sd is prescribad for 
luiian with Brabinan. Single-tnind^ dirt-otion (etintabhaktij 
to God, campleti seM-^tureadcf (prapattij to bim, dedication of 
property and dear oaes to him (taitiyabMval, taking refuge in 
him {darooiguti), and constunt lecitntioz] [japa) of the name of 
God are mentioned as the means of realising God. The devotees, 
mth the seiiBes and the mind perfectly con trolled, and with tlie 
mind concentrated on and absorbed in God, and surrendering 
themselves to tiim with anglfi-minded and unsiverving devotton, 
enter mto him.'** Karmayoga, bhaktiyoga and ffuionyoga are 
prescribed as tlw means to mok?a. But jnanayoga appears to 
be the supreme method of attaining the transceudental stale of 
supomtoral perfection. 


4 . Tht BaittSys^a. 

The Rdwayotfo ref era to the Vedas, tke Vedftpgas, Manu, 
the Piirupas, and the Vedanta.*** Its phlloscphicaJ speetdationa 
are scanty in compaiisoo with those of the ifaJi«bi*i[«lii. It 
mentions the deities of the Vedas and the Purapas. Tl mentiims 
ludn, Varuua. Aditya, Braiimfi, Vifpu, Rndra, Agni, Vivasvat, 
Manits. Soma, Savita, Prajipati, Vania, Utna, Laksmi, Sara* 
svatl, Karlibeya, Vasudeva, Iwuvera, Dhllta, Vidhita, 

Cayatri and Skanda. But it does not appear to believe in poly¬ 
theism. It escribes the altrihutss of God 1o each deity. It 
appears to bdieve in henotheisim It treats n god as the supreme 
Lord for the time being. It describes the suu'god, Adilya,, ss 
Brahini, V'ij^u, 8tva and other gods. He is omnipresent, oitini* 
scion t and ammpotent. He is the creator, preserver and d r< h 
tioyer of the world. He resides in the hearts of all creatures, 
and rules over them, He is the beloved of all. He La the 
destroyer of ignorance. He is the illumiaer of the soul. He 
assumes the form of the universe. He is the sacrifices, the 
gods, and the Emits of sattifiefis.*” This passage show;* that 
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the RQmdya^a bdieves ia iMiurhod^iii and monodicisin. Siva also 
is dcsmbcd as the supreme Lord like Aditya. He lE tuiboni^ 
aamauifested and adorable, lia is the creator, preserver and 
destroyer of the world. He is Ute rtder of all creatures, Ht 
is the supreme preceptor of alL He is Uie Lruxd ol ijods/'* 
This i)aasage shows that die believes iu. beiiothebia 

and uioootheisTTi, It beheves in divioe govemmeai of tho world. 
The entire tmiverse is guided by God^s: disjjeiuatiou. He is the 
Lord df the Law of Kanna. He sudminigtetB happiness and 
misery according to thifi law- iCotie am viohite tus dispen¬ 
sation,* *** 

Happiness and misery are subject to the him of Kumia. 
They me the hviU of mcriOJ and demerits acquired hy righteous 
and imrigliteous aetioiis iu the previous births. Fersoiia rea[> 
the fruits of their actions in this i.TOf!d or Lhe nciit_ Misfortuiie 
IS due to misdeeds in Uie past birtliSH Terrible dba^ier^ i\m 
due to EUJghly iue^iulties in the prcviQu> birtlis, Thii fa the 
Law of Kjuriia.^*' 

The belief In the Law of ICajnia somet i mes degenenites imo 
predestiiisdou and tatatisfu. Destiny iniiiels !i person to desire 
un object l! urges him to have a set ptuTXKe. It has jl mighiy 
pou’ifr. AH lire subject to its inllucncc, None cm earth can 
ivithsland the course of destiny. It is hresi^ble. Migluy is the 
course of destiny m all creatures. Even gods in hoavcu are 
subject to its influence and subject u> tt^ppiitess imd tnLsery. 
One doe^ an nction under the mflnence of Tatcf, which *inf^ 
guides a persion to commit a sin. This is fatalism,*” 

Sometimes time is perfiOnilied and supposcil to dcttuniine 
bumnn actions with the aid of kantias. Time is the piintc canse 
in the world. It urges pcrscim* to ilo rigtit and ivtopg acdoiis. 
It accumpIbEhes the ends of their actions. It aids the fmiiion 
of merits and demerits. They cannot bear fmits nithoiu its 
aid. None can withstand the cour!^ of lime. Even the cTemoJ 
Being ciiiiunt oTPrride it. It h luesoruble and inflc^hle. Even 
it is mH subject to itself. It is not subject to decay. Virtue* 
wedlh and happiness are subject to it, Sak is trresLstibk. It 
predestines dcstructiou. ilea can never avert iL^ destined 
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cotirsc.*^ Time aids the Law of Karma, Tib aiipears to he 
compkte detenninatiou of itummi artfaiui. The Lutv of Karma, 
destiny, and tuna afe too strong to leave any room for hummi 
freedom. 

Vet the recognises the Value of hdxiiim freedom. 

It declares that weak and imi>otent perwns follow the track 
of deiitiny^ but that energetic persocia can ovenicle destiny and 
avert Its cDiiseqiiejices by their numliness. Destiny can be over¬ 
come by prowess.**^ Energy is essentiuJ to the realisation of 
ends. Mighty is the course of energy. Tbeic^ is no gtenbif 
power on earth than this. There is nothing timittainnble on 
esirlh by a person giaed with esiergy, PeTseveraneif U the source 
of good fortune. It brings to people all profitable obj^ts and 
supreme iLappiness. Wliatever one does with vigour bears 
fruit."” Stiil the belief in destiny is $troiiger than that in 
hmiian fteedam. 

There are four ends of human life; happiness (kantaL 
wcnaitb (nrtha)^ virttse (dhanma} und bbcration jmok:^), Happi* 
nras and wealth are subordinate to virtue. Hmus sacrifices tljcin 
for virtue. Uc pursues the four ends in Iheir relative iiniportance. 
Virtue gives wealth and happiness. One who pursues happi¬ 
ness, wealih and virtue in lintG actiuires right uuderstanding. 
Virtue is the only inltitisic value. It can be attained by self- 
restraint. Pursuit of pleasure can never lead to virtue crowned 

feli<dty_ Virtue and wnsalth produce prmperity* happiness 
in iaciivim and libcfatiaii. But vice producer eril and harm. 
llie way tif virtue Ls narrow. Virtue b the auprwiuer way. 
A^irtuc Ic&ds to heaven. Vice Icaiis to 

An acJ is right, which is ptescrihed by the Vedas. An act 
b wrong, which is forbiihhm by them. They detemiLne right- 
neis and lATOUgne^ of actions. Dhartua is ihe course of bigh- 
^u!i:d persons. Adharma is the course of wicked penfflns. 
(jOCxI conduct {sadacara^ of virtuous persons is the critericn of 
rightness and wrongness. Custom {acnrjij w the test of 
right and wrong actioi^s. What ni apiuoved by Lhe sodety and 
in harmony with dll anna is right, Wii^l is o^ndcitmed by the 
society and repugnant to dhnrniA Is wrong. One slionld engage 
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iu OH action after t^m^ideriiig^ what is right and whnt is wi^ng. 
WTiat b right should be done. ^Tiat 13 'MTong should not be 
done. Reason is subordmaie to llic Veduts. It dctennmes TiKht- 
uess and wrourgness of actioos after due considenition. What is 
Conducive to the welfare of all beiogs is the supreme duty. 
Devotion to the good of hmuonity is the highest virtue,* *** 

Non-miury, truthlulaess, sex-restraint and benevolence are 
the cardinal virtues. A person should not do injury to others 
witlunit their hostility, Evan a X^triya shmild not do harm 
to others, unless they ore hostile to lum. One diouJd not tmte 
another per^n- Forgiveness, compassiou for kindness, and 
detutiou to the welfare of mankind arc the altruistic vinues. 
Kindness is the prime virtue. Charity should not be given light* 
teartediy or disrespectfully, A gift bestowed on a person with 
disrespect destroys ibe donor. 

Trutlifulncss is a basic virtue. Tliat is no dharma that 
docs not contain truth. That i& uo truLh, in which there is 
hypocrisy. Breaking a promise is a sul One who breaks a 
promise mode to a benefaciur is vile, Rama is established in 
virtue and truth. Truth is ever dear to him. It is dearer to 
him than life. He always speaks the truth and pever tells a 
lie, He would rather renounce his life than break a promise. 
He embraces exile for fourteiui years to fulfil hia father's 
promise.^ 

Sexual purity is a fundameutal virtue. Chastity is given a 
^-ery lugh place among virtues. "'According to the Vedas and 
the other sacred texts, wives are mseparably blended with their 
husbands. Sita has her mind fixed upon Klhnai whose urind 
is fixed upon Sita. They mointam their being in s^aration 
by virtue of their all-coRsanung love for each other. 5ii3 Ls 
known all over the worid for her chastity. Sht protectEd by 
virtue of her <unr character in LaHkfi. As the rays ot the sun 
belong to it, so Sita belongs to Rlma. A htisband b the pre¬ 
ceptor of a wqman. She is ever devoted to him. She cannot 
confer her heari on any other pefsom She cmmoi touch any 
other pet^sem's Iwdy.*** 
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The BamiyAfta, Itkc the ^flih^^^arais, stresses purity of 
tnmd. Eves dcaire to steal without an overt act is a sin. Er'cn 
dreambg of another maa*s wife ia a aio. To lust after another’s 
wife tnentally ta a sitt. The mind directs the senses to their 
fanotions. li the miml is righteously disposed, the senses can- 
not go astray. One shoiitd practise righteousness ever cherub- 
ing one’s heart in purity,*** 

^^elf-restraint, mildness oi teniper, patience and indifference 
ore the self-regarding virtues. High-souled persoos have uo 
objects of love or hatred. They have perfect self-control and 
delachjnent. Anger is the root of all kinds of sing. It can 
be controlled by forgiveness and good sense, Sdf'djsdpljne 
makes a iicrsoa irrepressihle. 

The ethics of the /S5»»dyopB is anti-hednnistie and aacetie 
in tendency. Evil springs from desire. Pursuit of happiness can 
nrvvr lead to virtue. True happines springs frinn virtue. 
Addiction to csmal pleasures is repugnant to virtue. Asceticisan 
produces righteousness. It consists in renunciation of pleasures. 
It purifies the soul. It enhances physical and mental {xnver. 
It gives the power of knowing the i>ast, the future and the 
reuiotc. It gives the power of knowing the thoughts and desires 
of others* ciinds. Austerities and yoga couseiye youth and 
prolong life, Detnchment and indiSerence are necessary for 
aacedcisni. Control of anger and restriction of fore are indts- 
pensohle for it. Constant recitation of the name of God (japaj 
is u kind of penance. Women also may observe vows and per¬ 
form austc-rities. The gods are pleased with severe austerities, 
and confer boons on the ascetics.*** 

The duties of the four castes {varpa) and the four stages of 
life (a^romaj are mentioDed. The supremacy of the Brnhinapas 
U recognized. The authority of the Vedas and the Sniftb is 
admitted. Veises ore querted from the dfaituJaiAAiia.**' Daily 
prayer fsandhya), gayatri, ohlatioit of water to oncesbul spirits 
(tarpapa)i Agui^toma sacrifice, Aivamedha sacrifice, offerings to 
the fathers f^ddhttl, yogSt meditatioD and the like are men¬ 
tioned. There is belief in lieaven and hell. There is a very 
strong belief in the l,aw of Khmia, predesdnation, and rebirth. 
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Tbe trironpb of virtue ovsr lioep of soul^fbrce over brute physi- 
tial power and oppression ii the moral lesson of tbe 

Iniunr to others* falsehood and adultery the three Muds 
of das. Falsehood^ Emuuiagp eruftio^i deceit and didion^ty 
are sins. There Is no greater sm on earth thMi carrying away 
another's wife. People are absolved &om their sins^ when they 
confer their sins and are pnnbfaed or forgiven. But the State 
must punish the crimitinls. The king w^ho does not punis^h a 
criuimal, commits a great an. Sins are estpiated by jwiianM and 
repentance. No son! is condenmed to eternal pefditjoti. It 
intrinsic purity,*®* The Rarttivai^A, preaches the sabjeetive mora¬ 
lity of purity of mind and seM-cwntrol and the obje^ve sodal 
morality of the pursuit of eonunon good of humaiitty. It enjoins 
ritualistic ^and ceremomal momLtyj but it doe^ not over^estintat® 
its hni>ortance. It lays great emphasis on purity of mind* truth- 
fulttesi, non-injury, benevolence, self-control, and devotion to¬ 
ll uman Welfare^ tt stresses reverence for the parents, adection 
for childrenf love for husband and w^lfc^ and love for brothers* 
wlueh are the virtues of famUy life. It idealb.es the kitig^a 
ctevotion to the. welfare of the subjects at the sacrifice ol bis 
own personal wetforc. The R&mdyana smd the ilJeMh^arafa 
have exerted the most parajiiount iuEuence on the jnluiLs of the 
Kindua in tndifl for centuries, and moulded their character* 
They have cournion ethical concepts and common philosopbical 
ideas based on the teachings of the Upnni^ds. 
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CHAPTER rn 

THE CULTS IN THE MINOTL UPANI$ADS 


There are one hundred anti eight Upimi^ads. They are 
tueuljoned in Muklikopi^niiod.^ K^na, Praijia, 

MuT^^akti, Mdfiukya^ Tdiimya^ Ch&ndogy^ uud 

Bjhaddf^^yaka hitve com militaries written by Sariikara (800 
A cornmeuiary on Svetdh^nii^r^ also is srseribed to hiiii, 
j Uthk ara Kjtiutea from Jdbal^, Biahtnabi^du^ 

ndtiiyanaf and Kaivalya besides these eleven Upani|i|ds in hl^ 
comiueiilnries od Btahmti SHUa and the Giid, RmtiS- 

nnjn illOO AD.) liitotta from tlm eleven together 

with 5iihd/d, Mahdndrdynn^, Jdbsla, ♦dlJrarSditMWi 

Nrffmhd^urpoid^Ei-nTya, Gatbiw. and Mtxntrik&p&~ 

HifdJ in hj^ ^ri Bii>^ya on BTithma- SuirOf* Theitt are many 
minor monistic ITpani^ds which are not mentiDnEd by Soifikara. 
There are some theistic Upanl^ds w'hich are not mentioned hy 
Rnminuja. He quotes profusely from the tlieistic 
Upuni^ad- It is extremely difficult to assign dates to the minor 
U;Mtnigads. The later Upa^nisAds incorporate texte from the 
earlier Seme ineorporalc verses from the Bhagt^ad Gild. 

It safely be cnuclntled that tmmy minor lipani^acL lieloilg 
to the liOStHjpic and taiifr perioiL Tliey contain the philosoplii- 
cal basis of Soiviani Sahtahn^/Vai^^vism and oiber tninmr cult^ 
of Hinduism. They centre roimd Siva* Sakti, Vv^n or 

Kj^nOt Gaoi?ia, Surya and other deiti^. Each deity Is 
regarded as Brahman or Ili'arn. The Upani^s teach 

tdcaliatic monism or ahsolutism. The Sakta Upani^ds also 
advocate absoItUlsin (advaitaiL Tliey lay stre^ss on the dynamic 
nature of tha ertafrve power of Brahimm- The Vai^^va Uiiani^ 
ffids are dtmltsitic (dvnitavadin), and regard the disttnetton 
between the supreme Seil or Brahman and the tndividtial self 
as real. But they nho are not free from a note of monism* 
Monism is the predominatit note of the mihoT Upmii^ds. 
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L Tfte Phil0Si>phicai BAsis cj Sjxhhfn, 

Sivfl Is tbt! Ladcteirnmfltc (pain He 

the suprcmt reality. He is ftdf-esfeteiit and sidf-lurninou^ He 
u choractenicd by beings ctmsdotisji^ and hlias (sacddlnand^b 
He is mdctermlnote^ fortnles^ip nQn-temporalp non-^|mttal and 
ngn-causal. He is onej in£nilev eternal p part less, subtle and 
taintless. He h perfect and absolute. He is the imj>enshabkj, 
supreme Self. He is full of eternal consciousuess- He h devoid 
of boLnogenfoas^ Leterugeueoiis mid intemal diflcnence. He is 
mnUbeteutiulcil all-pcn^adinj^ coi3i5ciousnes&. lie is the Witues.^ 
(stk^jil. He ia the Self of all. He Is the iuhmte ground of the 
imivenae. He is its Witness. He is devoid of all eniptrical attrf- 
buic^ tsarvasdnyasvsmipnb He i^ devoid of appearance (nirl- 
bbasaj. He i$ devoid of names utud Cotm^, He is dev^oid of 
«sttva^ rajas and taitias. He is trons-empiriciil. He is b^ond 
eanplrical existeuce and zton-existence. He is ntin-'tjhvnomemil, 
acosnizc^ inBctive and groimdless^ He is the ground of being 
and iton-beuig. He is the one supreme traiticepdeutal reality. 
His nattire is one* mulorm and undivided. The iuaer Self of 
the self Is tindiCTcfcnltated consciousness^ tvhich b unoiused* 
peerless and indescribable- He is iucouccivahle,, inscrutiiblep 
tmmnnifcatp calm, iuuouital and uruconditioned ooruciotLiaess, 
He is indicated by ^knee utily^ 

He is a m^ss of cousdousness fvijnJiiiagbminl. He is the 
embodunent of knowledge (jilinavigraha). He is iht light of 
Lighten He the supreme light of coiisdotLsuess. He is self- 
luminous by nature. He is the inner Self (pratyagatuian). He 
is self-manifEst. He cannot be proved by rcr souing. He is the 
revealer of olL objects of experience, all experiencers^ and all 
experience- He is the onCp partless, supreme Self (paraniatniaa) 
in the heart of every' creature. He is the Eouudatlojial cou- 
^iDUsne^ ladicaitanya). He Is the transcMideaUl ground of 
tlie empuical selves^ He is full of etemai consciousness. He is 
devoid of the dL^tinction of tnower* knoum and knowledge. He 
IS jiure, soiMiuniitotis and blig^ful. He is tust veiled by cosmic 
nescience IniiyS}. Ht is devoid of oegatioo* He is the tin* 
conditioned^ indeternimato, self-existent Absolute, He is self* 
proved.’ 
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iiWfk is ihfc durtenuLnatc Uffd (apar* * brafimmiK He becomes 
Ib^^ts when he i* limited hy tbc adjuiiiit of tuSya. He is klie 
ancient (pirni^a) endowied with trtcoiKreivjihlfi poiverA. 

Be is the creator^ preserver and dtslrojrer of the wnrlcL He 
is devoid of origin and tmd. He is iininaterkl* bodile^ and 
organless. He is the kno^ver of all. flat be ls not tnowo by 
any body- He is the knower of all eiupincal selves aud empiri¬ 
cal objects. He is devoid of merit and demerits He ts uuspi- 
^ous anil gwd. Ho is all, past* present and ftitiire. He b th^ 
Ivord of the pa$£ and the future^ 

jSivi* is ihc omniscient n i ^d omnipotont Lord, Ho is nsniiowcd 
with ull powers. Be crE^tes the world n-ith lib prrtver csillcd 
prakrtt, imd controb H from wit bin. Ppsikrti b tlie con^dous 
power of flmhniatiii which ctm Cfento the muJtifotni warlil in 
proJtimity to him/ Siva is groundless^ He creiites tlK world 
with his power of avidya or cosmie n^denice. His nmya dehidrs 
iili/ Paro Brahman is the eternal, mdeterminate* indehtLabie* 
immutable, pure consdemsness^ Farfi iSahti is the selhliiminoiis 
creative power bom of Brahman/ is called mfiya. The 

world-appearance is cdsmk nescience (inaya* kijt^na). Siva is 
pure consciousness [^ddha caitanyaS free from the adjunct of 
Toay^/ He U the grouud of Sdeti. He is the Witness of cosimc 
nescience or the power of ttiayi,*^ Brahman mssodoted with 
mnya (iaEtti) create?* avyokta or umminifesl prafcrti and the 
manitot World- The cmpiricul world is an apiieamuce of 
Btahinaa associated with inhujte powm*. is oms^ but ha 

appears to be llie multiform world. Bnibrnim associated with 
cosmic nescience tavidyaj is the cause of llie world/ Tbii 
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fCLunifcst world 35 a form of Saktl. Sjva is its nntflFinif^st ess&ac^e. 
AH oneatcd beings, inauinmte and animatep atie m the nature of 
Siva and Sakli/ Tim world-aiiiicarance is non^bitetit; il is 
never produced. There h no inoya. There b no unconscious 
prakftL Brahnum b tJie only reality^ The world b unreal apart 
from Braliimni. It is a ialijc spptaratice/* * It i$ Drahniau. 
There b no mdji. There is no efTecl of mnyi/-* Ali ond 

effects are God,** Cbie Braiininn does not really become the 
diverse world. It is a fielse appearmico. Xt \% mere mayi. One 
Brabinan is real. The wqrld-appearanoe is unreal-*^ 

Siva 1% the onir supreme master of gods. He h the most 
aidonihle Lord. He is sometimes said to be the creator of 
Brahmh and \*bpa. He \$ sometbiies identified with ibeni, ^He 
b Brahma. He is Vr^u. Siva is the heart of Vi^u. Vi^ti b 
the liean: of Siva, Siva takes the form of Vbuu 

the form of Sivn. Vi^u is full of Siva. Siva b full of Vi^u, 
There is no difference between *Siva b the catL^+ 

Vi?^u tfi the elftct. Bmlriiii. b eatbal itctioiii Sivti is one. 
Bat he becomes Trinity to fulffl Ms purpose/” He is full of all 
gods. They are itt the nature of Siva.** He b tlic creatot and 
mltiT of all £od5. He b their Self. He b adored by them.” 

Siva is the fcnower aad creator of the Vedas, He is known 
through them. He is the preccjitor of all. The Veda^ Eire Siva, 
He is the Lord;^ tlue Master/^ 

Siva b tlic Lord of creatures (paiupatiL He b tlmir 
omnisdent ruler. The jivas overcoine by egoism and bound to 
embodied life are paiu^h They are ignonmt like cattle who are 
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goaded by the peasant to till the lead, and end[R« nil fcinds ot 
stiGcriag. The jivos arc tgnonmt of tbeic idtaJtity with Siva> 
and endure all kinds of misery. Avidya ta the fetters (pfida) 
that bind tliein to samsata.** 

&va is the inner Sdf (pralj'afiStniaa) of the individual selves. 
He directs ihcir sense-organa, tife-foms and maoas to iicrfonn 
their fanctioiis* He does not direct theta by liis intrinsic nature. 
He direct* them thruugb his fwwTjf o£ may a." ^ivs becomes 
jtva owing to egOtam (ahiuhkirfl]'. It produens the organisnj 
made of iiattvn, rajas and lania.i, five dcnimls and bodily 
humoura. Siva is the trEtiisecndcntal Self, which ifl entangled 
in the psychophysical organism, and becomes the empirical self 
(jivu). The pva is not real. It ia a false apiiearaiicc. It has an 
apparent existence like an illusory serpent in a rope. It is 
alwa]^ Siva. U is deluded by non-discTiminatioH of itsielf from 
pratfti. Its false idemificatioii with pritkrti fa die cause of its 
Empirical life.*' It acquires various kinds of bodies owing to 
attachment {vSsanA). When It acquires knowledge of the !*lf. 
it rodliaci its Identity with Brahman-** 

The jiva and Siva reside to the same body. The limpmcol 
self is mutable, llie indwelling Sjiiilt is immutabk. The 
former experiences the fmits of actions in the shape of happi- 
ness and misery, But the latter does not cspcrience tJiem. 
Siva looks on as a mere Witness. The pva is ^iva deluded 
by mays. It assumes a body, and experiences various objccl* 
in waking, dream, and deep sleep. It is groanded in inliiiite 
couECiousness mid bliss.** 

Siva is one, but he nppeara to be many jivas owing to 
avidya or aujieriBipoihtion of nescience. W hen avidya and 
egoistic artion-v produced by it are destroyed, the pva becomes 
Sadnaivi. BTahman becomes jiva. when he i* limited by the 
adjunct of nvidyfi, sveo as all-pofvadtng ether is enclosed la * 
jar, and become* limited ether. When avidya is destroyed, the 
jiva becomes UTahmnn, even as ether eodosed in a jar bccnmes 
all-pervading when the jar t* destroyed. When the limiting 
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adjunct of avidya is <li!Stroy«df the jivu becoin^ distmctiontti^sa 
Srahmud.'* ^Hw; jiva is the Witness It neither its 

l>ody. nor vital foro^i sense^irgaus nor tEiindn It is not 
lliti einpirica] self bound to sHitisara, Et is, in reaJitVp BraJunnii 
(Sivaf.» 

The iunpidcal self tjlva} [tas &ve sheathe, "flie bodih-^ self 
IS pervaded by llie vital selt The vital self is pei:\iuled by the 
Tnental self. The mental self is pervaded by the Int^iUectual 
self* The intellectual self is pervaded by the blissiitl «df. Tlie 
blsssM self (jivaj is |>crvaded by Brahman^ the Wittiess* inbnite 
beinff^ consciotisness and blisa.*" 

Tlier^ aje stfven foTtps of pure coiistipnsnesSf limited by 
dificreiit ad|tincts. Brahman or sJiva is pure coiuioioufliiess 
(^ddba cdtanya) free from the adjunct of niaya. Isvara is the 
eternal wnsdousueiss associated with mAy^ The )Iv4 is the 
eternal consciousness limiteil by avidyt- The knower (pfamiitx) 
is the eterfial ecasciousnc&s btintad by the iuleniol organ fzintab- 
karaya) or ttiiud. Tlie means of knowledge (prama^) is the 
ctemjil ctniscioumtas limited by a meTital mode 
v|tti}. The object of knowledge {pnuncya) U the cansciousness 
limiled by an cnipirtt:al reject, wl^eh is not yet knowtn. Valid 
knowledge (pmniiti} is the cniisctousiies 5 limited by a known 
cmpirica] object.^* 

The jiva iSp in reality^ the Atman, Brahimm, or Siva, ft is 
not any of its sbeatliSi It transcends the bodily^ vital* nieutnl^ 
latellcctual and hlissful sheaths. They me mutable. But the 
Atman is immtitiihle. It m not the grtMS body (^thnU ddmf, 
Uie snhUe body (suk^ma deha}* mid the enn^^ body (Limupa 
dcha) composetl of avidyt^ It is beyond the wnking atule, dreom 
and deep til&ep* U iranscends all empirical states. Tt is neither 
its body« nor sense^rgaus^ por intemal orgnit^F* mind Imdinas), 
intellect {bmldht)* and egoiimi {abm!tk;^a). It is n bodiless^ 
OTganless* {mirmtabk spirit. It is the W^itness (sik^in). It 
reveals the tmreaS empirical objects. The body, the sense- 
organs, the mind, inteUect^ egoism and mcetal modi^ are 
mntablep known, empirical objects They are unreal appearances. 


^ ^jir , 29; p. 2^ hKm.. 21-23 3 TD. * 
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They omiiot be tUe trans^mpiriftiU immutable Wiimss. The 
kiiDwer tf-ariti nt be rctlucetl ici tlit? known. The betf (utraiut) 

au]ru>t be required to iiut nt»c>s«l£ (juifitmaD). ti is pure, eternal 
coosciouaness.** 

The ji'’!* is BraJunaii limited by the trip!* body. The gross 
body is composed of the Sve elemciilSt the vital forces, the settse- 
organs, atid the internal organs. The subtle body [Ubga sarira) 
is composed of the .five cognitive organs, the five motor organs, 
the five vital forces, monos ond buddlii. 'rtit causal body is 
made of saUva. tajas and tacius. Visvo is the aif in ibe ivtddng 
state. Toijasa is the self in dream. Ptiifia is the self in deep 
sleep. Atman is the self m soperoonscious trance. Vlsra ex* 
perieuoes gro^ objects. Taijasa osperiences subtle objects. 
FnljSa experiences bliss Atman is the vritness of all,“ 

The Atman is aeither bound tm*- released. Bondage and 
release do not exist, in reality, in it. Brahman or Alnwut i* the 
only eternal reality, which cannot be veiled Iry any other entity, 
since it is noii-cxistent. Bondage and release are imagined in 
the Selt They are false creations of ti^yi. The Self is one, 
nouHlnal, undivided, inactive, calm, taintless, perfect, supreme 
Being devoid of bondage and release.** It is the transcendental 
Witness. Jt has neither birth nor death nor transmigration. It 
is taintless, partl«s, hnnrutabUf and inactive. It is pore un- 
dtSeientiated consciousness. It is Brahman." 

Mays is the limiting adjunct of Invars. Avidya, an effect 
of mayu, b the limiting adjunct of a jiva. ^Ciya and avidya are 
empirical appearances. So I^vara and jiva Hire appearances.. 
When mhya mid avidyil ore ijfistroyed by integral knowledge 
of Siva, Brahman or Atman, God ami the individual self cease 

to exist,** 

The jiva b (SsentiaUy Brahman. It b fomided lu eternal 
being, consciousness and bliss. Wlum U destroys avidyil, it a 
nstored to its natural condition, and realizes its absnluteniess.. 
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Whes it acquires knowledifc of ita identity with or piire 
consdoiLsiiess, it sorrows hm: is deluded. It t>c.H:ouics 

om-dnul suiirenie life or The jIto is always Siva or 

puru conscipusnes (cit}. If it differs fmin dt* ^eu It is im- 
consciom or tuitterial (judaji Furti consdousiicsa b dways one. 
It has no tea] £oniiii.l* 

The world is n false apiiearailcc of Siva* as a serpent b a 
false af^pcflmnce of a rofKr. It b non-dtfferent frniiL huti. He b 
its reality. He b the First Cause. He is the ground of the 
world. It is noE-diffci^ut from him. It^ distinenses from Siva 
b a fflLje Qiipcarantt. Et is peal as witl unreal Apart from 
him- Its eatiBe b one^ eternal and non-differeiir. Dinerence b 
labe. l.Jne pure consciousness (suddha caitnnya) is the cause of 
tlie woj-Jd. It is an appearance of pure consciousaea w-hich 
b its gtottnd.'“ It 15 o false appcsrauce litc a mirage- It 15, in 
reality* pure being or Qmljiiiaii. The wurldp heaven aad hell 
are false npfieamiicos. They one really pure conadousne;^/* 
Siva or pure conscioUiniess b the tnuLcrb] of the world- 

uppearimoe. It b not made of any other ituJSL It is nothing but 
Hr alunan . It b not pervaded by Hrahman} tditce the dbtinciion 
of the ffcn*adcr and the pcrva<Ieil is fube. All is Atnmn,” All b 
Bralinian. The world-ap[jeariuic£ b Ealse, When it is known to 
be an uppeamrioep its freahty b known tu be Bralunan.^* The 
Wi^rld b Euil of moy^ Siva b its reality. The false world- 
appairance vanishat the daw'n oi tme knowledge. It b non¬ 
existent. It If pure conwousness (citj. It is fuB of pure ooas- 
ciou^ues^ [cimnayaj. It appears to Iht different Imin it. OtiC 
who knows Brahman, t does not know the ivorM diffar^nt fTotn 
the Absolute. Tlierc is no milya. Thetn is no pmkftt. Them 
is no w-orld. The Atman alone b real. 'The is not real.'* 


2 47, 53 ** tbid. 44. iS- 

, , Var.. oi, 7. ICK,, 13, ji; Atm 
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Tht plicnoineiiJil reality uf tlic w^jrld ajluiilUMi. is 

till? L^eator of th& worid-appeajiaiia&. He v>tta the only Beiug 
before cr^Ltioo* There was pone other distlnc^t from him. He 
q^ateid the world, aud oiiiijred into it* He is eternftl and non- 
etenml, tamiaiiiffist and [nanife^t, muntiialile mid luutHblt. He 
is trmisceijdent upd imicnneiit. He rule^ over all worlds with 
his IKiwers, He is the sup^jort and unifier of the 

worlds/* 

UrabiDiin {SivaJ associated with mayo creates flTyakta or \m- 
manifest prttlqli. He creates mahat o«t of avyaktAi fthamkltni 
oat of mnbat^ five taninatraa out of ahEuiikara* five niflEerkl 
etemciiljs out of five binniatras, imd the world out of the elements. 
Tutimfitras *ire th e suhtlc issences of sound ^ colouri taste ^ smell 
and touchn** 

Sometimes sub;ective idealism is advocated. The whole 
world is a creatiou of the tmnd. Earth * water, fire, oir trod ether 
arc‘ idoas of the mind. Colour* taste, smeU, sound and touch are 
its Ideas. WaMng ex|>enence, dream and deep sleeji are sub^ 
jective slates of the mind ImimonuiyaJ. Earth, heav^ and h^lt 
are ztt^ crtntiims of the mmiL The ^ods ate subjective {niano- 
truiya) fictiutis. Tlte empirical material world is mental 
(tnam^b The embodied life is subjective. The iiidividiial self 
fjivaj is u cTtalion Of mind. Time fe an idea of the mind, llie 
whole world is mm-existettl/’ Tiiis dix^trine an echo cjf the 
idealism of Lnjlibas7atflr^rri3J rii/^ 

Sonietimrv objective idealism is advocnteiL The world h an 
eatpressiQti of ihc mind of Siva endaived Avith oil fM)w'ers. Tt 
a miitiifeiitHtion of the mind of omnip^Jtenl Cod. It if n display 
of the restless vihrntiou of the divine mind. The minil is by 
nature ri?si1e^ and eraative* The mind of God b resde^* 
active and vibmting. The wcM^Id ii an expre^ion of the vibratton 
of the mind uf God." Siva is foil of Tlie whole world 
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is pfirviid^d t} 3 ' lliem." Hut stibjective idealbiq and objective 
idealisnj are the tttmporary Irettrb of tbuu^jiit in Uie ^va 
{.'paui^ds. 'J*he mai n trend is absalutism or idealistic tnomstn. 

Siva or Brahman is self-luminou!, pure couscioasuess. How 
can ina>*a, nliicb is in the nature of darkness or ignorance, origi* 
nate in the selfduiiiiuous light of consciousness? From the 
empirical standpoiiit, there is a distinelion of knowledge (vidyfij 
and ignonuice (stidyid). From the ontological standpoint, 
Brahman alone exists, that is alwajrs setf-maalfast. There is no 
maj-fli, avidya, prakrti, or the world. Thera is bo empirical self 
ijlva), or Liod [i^varal. These are phenomenal appearances- 
Brahinon cannot even be said to he the Witness (sdkfin) tiecause 
there is no object of consciousoossL 5iva is the on!)* reality. He 
is self-aware. He is the pure subject-objectless consciousness,** 
Mayfl does not exist in reality. It does not ex^t os distinct 
from Being or Brahman. It is imagined in tht Atman. It U 
sublaliid by the fcaawlHtdgc of Brahman. Tlie Ann an is. 
Brahmiui. Miyi is neither cxifilent nor non-esiatent, nor Itoth, 
It is diaracterless and indefinable. It is without origin. It b 
the matrix of the world-appearance. It is the common object 
of botli valid knowledge and invalid knowledge, which apprehend 
empiricaJ appearances. A person who knotvs Brahman, knows 
the world to be pon-distinct from the Atman. He does not 
jferceive the world os such, but as pure consciouiaiess. 'I'kough 
he knows the ernpiricaJ selves Ijtva}, he does not know them as 
such, hut as pure eonsdottaness. He dou not perceive the 
world as full of misery, but as full of joy,*' 

The empirical self <jiva) is bound to sajhsgra owing to 
ignorance iavidyi, ajMna), egoism (ahmhkira), desire (vasanal, 
Bliiirtioiis (kleia) or emotions and passions, and egoistic actions 
(karma). Tgucroure is the cause of attachment. ATtachmejit is 
^e cause of desira. Desire is the cause of actioa. So ignorance 
IS the root cause of tioudage. Ignorortce is non-discrimination of 
^e Sdf (atmanl from the not-self or the miod-body-complex. It 
is the knowledge of difference. It can be destroyed by true 
knowledge of the Self or non-differenM, Knowledge (jfiaoa) is 
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the njeaii^ of reJemse, KnOwli*d|?e *f diflefmce betrveeii jmi juid 
Siua ignonwice. ECnow^edge of nolt-iiiffcraicc is tight 
Jcuowlcdge. 

Knou'kdge am b* attained by renunciatinni (tjsKa) of 
desires. Uenimciatioii is not the giving up of actioxts. It is the 
cou^uest &l ■egoistic iicsircs. It is tlie cxtOTninatlon of the 
priuiiil desires for wealiii (puttrai^japa) and 

eujo 3 =incnf on etrrth and in heaven notai|a:^). It is detachment. 
Ji h not only ;U>slentioii from worMly pleasures, but contpictc 
ttb^cuec of desiTe lor happiBess liEffi or hereafter. BfitiichTJicnt 
can (k attainL-d Uy purity of mind, ifiod is puce ot impure, 
Pure mind is de^rele^. impure miad is full of desires, Desdit 
mews eristic demre. Ona ia boundp whi^ mind is full of 
egoistie desire and determiimtiDin One is released, whose mind 
is free fmm selfish dosbiE and resDlutioSi The mind atta-iihed 
to ob;ects of sentieiit pleasure is the of bondage. Tlie 

mind altachad to Brabnian is the cause of release. So love for 
obiects ol plcnsiire should be directfij to Bmliman. Tlic mind 
shouKl be diverted from objects of empirical pleasure to ibe 
inner Self or Brahman. Emidticiil objects give transieut and 
ephemeral pleasure* They are finite and temjKifral. But 
Braiuutin i> umnite emd eternal bliss* The mind should he 
diverted frmn tranmUiTy pleusuce to eternal joy. Attaclnneut fat 
objects should be trouafomned into ixsremiiitl love for tlie Atman 
or Bralimau- When the mind is pinged of attachment for empiri¬ 
cal pleasure and egoistic desiresi becomes free from distractiou^ 
and ia coaicentrated on Brahman it cea^s to be mmd. it 
becomc-s supcraiind* and ta identified with Bmhman. Purity of 
mind destroys good and evil actions^ and merits and demerits. 
It brings about supermoral perfection. So puritj" of mind r^hould 
be asstduou-dy cuItjvntciL’** 

Furitr of mind can be brought about by the performance 
of dutit.^ (karmiil relating lo the castes and the stages of life. 
Righteoua actions purify the mind. UurightMus actions poUiitc 
it. I me who performs fine's tpeafic duties, reaps the fruits 
of one's oclians Ln the shaiie of happiness and misriy. But 

" Cittimi rra hi sathaSrah tat praj^taem iodhayrt. ,, . Chitta^ja Id 
pmaaeoii tmeii kmrnrn Ittbhniabfiint. Hauo hi ^« , InddhiLai a^dlmm 
ci^dhach ch uj d dkath ktuLTriw^itaic, ,. 

ilindliiTa mok^ nkiri^yflni «mift«ii. MA., ri ^ 
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one alioiild reiKkiiDce the desite for fimts, O11I7 disiuceresited 
perfonnaucc of dutsos (oUkaiiiii kiLitiiii; k coaducive to ptirJ- 
Ucatlon of nimd- But tiis dtLil0S r^latiti^ to tli-c ci&stos 
the stages aS life ore nim-et:eTiml, They iuvolve great liard- 
shlpA. I'hey tire boI adefiimle to the attainuieni of mok^K 
One AlKjuld rmotmjee idl set ions „ Up egukin and iuv'e 

for near and dear 001:^^ find cultivate love for the Atman* 
One who delighk in the Atciim, isssperience:^ st^ircnie blisa^* 
The ^nprecoe state Is dtsirclessne^/* 

The eightfold yoga is conducive to right knowledge p 
Knowledge aided by yoga is a means to release. Penance pro¬ 
duces pmiiy of mind The Self con be realised Lhrongh 

a pure mind. Self-realization stops birth and dcalJi. The luind 
ceas^ to funetjout when it is couccutratcd on Bmiinmn.*'^ 
Brahanan k reaHi^ed tlirough supreme knowledge vtdyii, 

iTuthfuinESSi austerities, ses-rc^traint and moral observances. 
Purity of food produces purity of mind. Purity of luind pro¬ 
duces light knowledge^ The knobi uf the linart sue broken 
tile dawu of light knowledge/’ Scuse^ratraiuL, control of 
min d, £tmplicity» ptirfarm mice of Vedic d utles,k obsenra nce of 
vowin good conduErti good character, reverence for prt%T2pti5r3* 
and devotion to Siva lead to the highest goal. All actions should 
ije dedicated to BrahiUiiii. AU should be Eacrificod to him. 
The mind should be absorbed m Mm. acts lead to the 

atmimiient of Hrahman* They briug about knowledge of iden¬ 
tity with 

l>evotion (bhaktil aids knowledge ljfi 3 na). Siva breaks aU 
fetters of tiis devotees; He gives boons to thent. He givea ibem 
^leace iliat breaks the Otters of bondage^ Devotion to the 
preceptor and devolion {parii bhubti) to the l/srd prWnce the 
know^ledge of BtahniBiL He fnvottra bL^ devotee -with the 
saving knowledge/* So devotion, Tticditatidni and dMqterested 
performEUico of duties are atixilJajy to knoivlcdge. But its main 
au^tilimy meaas is mmneiation^ egotessness and desireleffiuess. 
Immortality can be attained by renundatioii. It cannot be 

atflU.. L 13-14; ii. 30. 
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achieved by perfariiiaoce of prescnibcd duties^ prEJcreatiDii of 
children, or dcquisitioii of wtsalth/* 

Tlie body b the temple of God_ The self in it is aoUnng 
bul SlvEL Eie thotild lie worshipped as identical with the self* 
The woTshipper should think of himself as Siva_ "T aiu He/‘^ 
Knowledge of cUffcreiic* between the waratipper ami the W'or- 
shipped is tgmmmce (ajhacaK Knowledge (jian&l is the vision 
of non-diflererice bet¥i'e«i theiti^" Coiistent thought of non- 
duality ledveita,^ or Brahman is menthcaucy (bhaik^yab Co»i' 
&iant thought of duality or differenoe i& uon-mendicmicry. There 
is no neod of daily prayer laaiidhye}* when the true know¬ 
ledge daw'us on the mind und pure cousciousne^ (eitj con- 
staully Cities. Renunciation (sanmySsaj is not renunchition 
of actions. It is the r€ali^.fltioii of identity of pvn and Atman. 
Dne who has destroyed the sense of identity of the self with the 
body and the primal dosircs for wealth, sons, and happiness here 
and hereafter is fit to upon an ascetic'^ life. One who 
has acquired dispassion (vairigya) foj all objects of enjoymenti 
Bhould 8i4iDiit il. One b sure to fall, if one ^oiiie it witJi 
attachment for wcyddly pleasures. A person who adopts sm 
ascetic’s life fox fwd and clothes,, articles of Ittmry* or hunCf 
tends neither a householder’s life nor an ascetic's life, lie never 
acquires iStncss for release/* Unfortunately most Hindu ascetics 
foil omier this caleirory. 

Thought of Bmhman is the besL Thought of the ^tras 
is inferior to it. Thought of mnnlraa li tuferior to it. Pilgrim* 
age is inferior to iL Thought of Brahman wlhoul experience 
h in vaim It is like delight m the umiginary tasste uC u Iniit 
on the tup of a tree reflected in water. Faith produces detach- 
iiteni and knowleife. So faith must be acfimral. It ultimately 
leads to rekw«. A jieraju tossed in doubt is ncvcir released. 
Knowledge is better than learning. Worship of an idol ot an 
image leads to happiness in heavtu, which is fellorred by rehinh. 
So a yatt should give np external w^ofship to ej^pe ftmn re¬ 
birth. He £Jmuld wondijp Siva in his heart ei& identical with his 
self. He should transcend the empirical knowledge of duality* 
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give Up though t5 of the Imoweti Ule knoi;^ and knowled^e^ 
destroy their impressioDS moditate on the AtiiLau sdone, 

urtd be ab^^rbed in aniS idendcaf with inire eonsciousiiess, 
Identity^consciciuMieas with ab^ute dc^ele^a^ b the highlit 
state/* He sJiuutil be ftill of pure coikTdon! 3 iie» and bhs^^ 
Atman, or hlmhiiian» within and mthcmti like a vcsael plunged 
in an oocmi, which b full of waier inside and outside,^ One 
who has once tasted the ucctor of knowledge of identity with 
Braitman, gives np all duties^ end runs after the pereatiial joy/* 
When avidy^ is compietdy d^troyed by the knuudedgo qf 
identity, tlie self become identical with Braliman^ end iittain^ 
ilisenibodied release Ivrdcbakoit'alyah It co&^ists in tSic readiia- 
tion of one uniiivid^ed being and consciousness.” Embodied 
release (jlvanmukth consults lu complete destmctluit of desii^ 
Besims cap be deptroyed by hnnness in meditatian on Bmkinan 
am] the oxiicriejice of JJrahmjui m all beings. The accninulated 
store of merits and demerits is uprooted by the eradication of 
desires. Emboilicd tolcuse cnnnbts in the cimstant absorptioii 
of the mind in Srahoiaa, reahzation of identity of the self with 
Bmhtmiii, mid enjoyment of sppreme bliss. ^ One who is cop- 
lented with the ncL-tar of knowledge of identity wulh BTfllimnn, 

completely fulfilled^ and has no duties to perform/* He is 
immersed in the ncciar of kifinito bliss. He has mo Io'l^ or 
hatred. One wlto has letobodiEN;] release is toinUesSp pure,, ttans- 
pareqt. Jind devoid of emotions.** 

There are seven ^ges tn the attainment of embodied re¬ 
lease, The first slage is the good will (^bhecchlj witii detach- 
mtsii act[ulitid frnin the study of the iSaatms and the company 
of Sfifots. The second stage is detenniimtion (vienraunh It is 
the desire to do right actions (^dndhnh Et is preceded by the 
practice of detacbmeiit, company of saints, and the study of l]ie 
scriptnrfiSL The third stage is attenuation of attachment for 
objects of senhemt pleasure [muimmiiaj^ preceded hy the practice 
of good wHl and detenuination to practise good conduct. The 
fourth stage m aciiui^ltinn of purity of mind (sattvilpalti}. The 
pnrity of imind is prmluced by dispassfon for scnticnl pleasure 

“MnK. IL 31^, 20w 2M0, 
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Diving to tht prwrtke of the first thiw stages. The Cfth stage 
b detechjnent (sisaihaaklij, Jt b dtio to eicss^ve purity 

of miud produced by ob^tcorion from enjoying pleasant objeeis 
and practice of the first four stages. The aixth $tage is reflec* 
riob, (padirthabliavarEa} <m the unreal uatore of all exiema! and 
internal objects owing to delight in tha Atmau generated by the 
practice of die fir^ five stages. The seventh st^ge b the attain*^ 
ment of sDperconsciouso^ (umyoga) o£ consciousness of in- 
trinaic identity owmg to the tHm-appreheosion of dificrence 
generated by the repeated practice of the six stages. When 
idcndty-coniictonsnnss b firmly estahlbhcd, consciousness of 
duality and diAtinedon voni^es. In the lost atage there b 
neithef ego ^gobm. There b only faint tcfiectina on 
identity'COTksdousnesSv The seif beecmes full of Bralimmi in¬ 
side unci ouLsule. It b immersed in Brahman.*' The person 
who b fm from nttnehmenti desire and egobnt* und who has 
tntnscended dnalbtic consciousness* and attained tdentity*- 
eoinjcnousnes^i fS relcnsed in life. He refits in puce absolntc 
consdousness with an unpertorbed miiid. He has no consdon^ 
ness of the tvorld* lib own self* and other 

Knoirledgo b of two tin<b* higher and lower. The tnnw- 
tedge of the Vedas b lower knowledge (apara vidyiilc The 
knowledge of the indeterniinatc Unthcmin is higher knowledge 
(para vidy^). ^^oihsdra can be ^topped hy knowledge fjnnniih 
It cannot be ended by the pcrfcrrciancc of duties (kanna)!. But 
devotioji {hliokti} to Cod* repetitioa of a numtra or Om (japah 
chanting hia name (kirtmia)^ and dedication of all actions bo 
him purify the mind, and moke it fit for receiving the saving 
knowledge.** 

KarmayogH consists in perfamung prescribed duties for the 
sake of duty and pursuing the gcxxi with h piine mind It con» 
sbls in dedicating all actions to Cnd with a mind firmly fixed 
on him. Tt is performance of all duties as prayer to God.'* 

There b a spiritual interpretation of stme duties in the 
Saivn Upsni^ads. Yaimi is dispassion for the body md the 


"Vor.. iv. Me, II* MaliEjpfljnjid, V. 33-37, 

** IbEd, iv. 23 , 25 , Sa. Cp. YVS.. ch. 130 , 

" Rli . 2M1, 35, 17 i JD., ii. \^\ii hhj.. pp. SflS. SA., 37 ; TC., 
fl(7p 88: i 
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5ense-0f££aiis« Ntjaioft is attachment for the ^premK reality or 
Bralmiau. Asana is mditfercjice to all objects. Pri^liyama ig 
experience of the falsity of tlie world-appearancc. Pratj^ahira is 
hinimg the mind inward to Uie AtmAn.*^ Or it consists in 
dedication of all actions, right or wrmg to God or perfottnance 
of dnries as prayin^ to God.^ Dharatm b ctmcentraiinti of the 
mind. Dhyana is mcditaiian on the ptire conscionsness 
{cmmatni) or Brahman as idEiitical with the It is objec-^ 

less mind/* Samidhi \s complete fargetfulnesa of meditatioa. 
It is L-oiDpicte identification of the miqd with Brabmant when 
all its functions are f^ntitely suppressed. It ifi merigiqg the 
mind in BrahmaQ completely, ft is the cessation of mind 
(manolaya). It is the dawn of con5doimies& of identity of jiva 
and Brahman.*^ 

C]eiinlhLe:ss {^ticn) is the risstmmt of the senses. It is the 
knowledge thM '1 am pure'. Fttrity of kaowledi^e or intmial 
purity is real cleanlmess. Cleanliness of the bo^^y with a iioUuted 
mind is useless. Tt is destraction of egoism or the sense of *V 
ani] ^mihe'. It b destruction of the dwre for t^esilth and hapfd^ 
iics&^ the sex-tirgCp and the wtU^to^power- Tt consists in ytiri- 
fyin^ the mindi and eniightciimg it ¥rith knowledge and 
detachment. Ablution (snanaji is wfisfaing off the impurities of 
mind/* Brahmacorya consists in living^ moving and being in 
Brahman mentally.Mortification of the body for oequirinE 
Sttpernatuml powers is worthy of a demon {^iiraj. True pennnee 
(tApas) conststs in burning the desire tor occult powers by the 
fire of direct experience of the tmth of Brahmap^ and of the 
falsity of the world-appearance/* 

Mendicancy fbhaik^a} consists in diinkiiig the ticriar nf 
BrahmAD. It is oomtunt thought of non-duality fadvaita) or 
Brahman. Non-mcndicancy b constant thought of duality or 
difference. Mendicancy b Living flccordiag to the precepts of 
tha preceptor and the Sibtms. Sotitary life consists in abiding 
in non-dufllbtic consciousness.** An ascotic^s bed is patience^ 
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extirpation of tnmt^ and and destroction of ^vidy^ 

[ind esoism. His loia-doth is indiffcraic^i dcsttuctiftn of 
liassions, and vision of Brail man. Hia staif contetnplation and 
experience of pure coiiddotisneiSSu Restraint of the seiiftes and 
Uie mind \% his moral observance. Hi* cfficiem^ir ts in complete 
^f-control. His renunciation coimsts in eschewnig passions 
And tasting the joy of uiiuon of iiva with Brahtmin. Joy ss tiis 
Joy IS Ills food. J^iving in joy is his forest life. Living 
■ft-itliont any aiipport is bis livetihood. His sacred thread is 
superconscioDS trance. His tuft of hair i* knowledge of 
Braiimon. The extcnnml syTnbols are false tippcaraiices. JiX- 
tmticiice of the foimdational comoiotisiiess is his end. Makiiag 
the -mind saper-tnhid (^tomonl) or merging It in pure ounscicnis- 
ness is the means. AbsoUite freedotn of action hi his rdeosij.^'* 

The cofniimy of saints is heaven. The company of vicioits 
worldly persons i* hdl. HnE*pmess b the blissful Skte due to 
the exporience of Brahman pure being, coitscbuanesa nnd 
bHss. Misery is desiie for objects of pieftsure. I>esiie b bondage. 
Desire for occult poivcts is bondage. Desire for tbe fnactice of 
yoga is bondage. Desire lor the w'or^hip of men and gods ts 
bondage, rjeaire for tlie perfoonnnee of the prescribed duties 
relating to castes and stages of life is bondage. Desire for p*f- 
forming sstciificfis* vows^ atisteritSes^ charily, and Vedic rituftls 
b bondage. Desire for worldly ptfiasures is bondage. Kven 
ilesirc for release b btzttdBgc. Freedom from d.esire is reJense. 
^golessnesfi is releasei” 

A pa nmmhitfh ^ui, who has realbed the highest state of 
identity-coDSCiotiKiesa^ dispctises with the cxlcrtinl symbols ol a 
sacrcil thread, a ttift of haiTp a .^ta^ and tine like. He dbfienses 
with ntteiiog tmmtras^ medit&tkm^ prayer nnd tvotship. He has 
no birth or death. He U neither iMmmL nor released, nor 
desirotis of rdeose. He has neith^ virtue tior vtce^ pnriiy ur 
impurity^ merit or demeiit, good of eviL He Ims no ensTe or 
faifiil y He has no preceptor or discrplc^ Inead ot enemy. He 
has no attraction or repulsion* dbtretctioii or conceniration* 
duality fir non-duality, Iraowledgc or ignonmee. He worships 
neither Brahinn. Jtor Vbpu, not Siva. He has no ernving for 
the abode of any of thfi^ deities. Ho dispenses with prayer. 


KA.. pp. Z5*-Sfl. 
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ineditDticMit cli<inttag hymnSp uud with fiowei^p fmilj^ 

leaVi^i iBccnae and lamp. He diapenses witli vow^, aiistetJ litsj 
and pilgrimage. He has bo end to realtze. He has no emi Xq 
rejects He is eompktely fulfilled and blessed. He h full, eom- 
pleie and ix:rfect.*’ 

Z. The PhitmQfhu^^al Ba^s <?/ .S^Jtleisfnp 

The Sfikta l^'peai^ds teach ahsoludmi ludvaitacida) like 
the fiaiua Upam§sds. They etnpmiske the dynamic uatiire of 
the ctmsdous creative power, whereas Jhe latter sucss the sialic 
natime of the indetemiiniite Bralunaii. The fomiet sometimes 
regard .Salri as Bfnhmiui. Sametimes they m:gard Sakli as the 
creative [wwer <if Siva or the I^rd, Parquhar assigus JOOO A,i>- 
U> the ^kta Upaof^ds^*^ 

Sukti is Brahmaii- She is the mother of the universe - She 
id the creaJUir of prflkjti, ptiru$as or individual ^ula^ anil the 
world. She is the power of the Atman t^tma^akli} or &iv^ 
She ts cosmic neadence (Icalaratri), prakyU composed of sattv'a* 
rajas ami lamas, and the power ot (vut^vi). She is 

eternal md idu^iiiral, tiqn-si>dtl£i] ami spatial» conscious and 
uncoTuicious. She is knowledge (ridyaj and ignoranct {avidyA), 
jo}^ and isorrow. She is one and amsiy. Tiioug]i slie is one, ah^ 
miinifcsts herself as many. She is devoid of definite charac^ 
teristics. So she is mcorapreheusiblfi- Evim gods do not know 
her real naittre. She is without odgin and end. She b one, 
unbom, titfimler etemol, mdefinable and uukaownbie, Bhe 
manif ests herself as the manifold universe-^ She is the embodi- 
ment of aU gods. She is infinite wisdom LtnahAvidyi] and pure 
con s nonsneas (dnmayll. She transcends all knowiedge. She is 
tile Logos, the origin of mantras and ^imds, SUe b the Witness 
of the void. She b inocce^^k and delivers the distressed fratn 
great dangers. So she is called Hurga- She ts goodj anil tht 
giver of good. She gives pmsperily and release. She is the 
goddess cd fortune. She b mcrdful, and dezstroys snficrings 
thrmtgh her grace = She ta the great She destroys sins 


“ tB.. k. 13-lfl, 2U t. 20, 23. 2i, 4M4, vi. IL 

33. 24 . 27, 2. 0. a. zi t PH., p, m. ' 

** A.jiieraniiiLillak«yfijAiMnelb^ Deri* 17. An ot 
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sud vice^ Shfi destiojfs tlie darkness of ijfnotance, Gomplet* 
Sidt-3iirrfiiiil« to her brings down h« grace,** 

Siva is the (smiipotaat Lord, Sokti is bis creative power 
or tins (itlisabtl, bfirnnknlill She is the creative know ledge 
tadividyS). Siva nmaifcsta himself through. Sakt! in the universe. 
He is the cieatotj preserver and destroyer of the world. He is 
its cdident eaiiwi- Sakti is its nutcriai cause. Siva ami &kti 
Ijotli are the cause of tlic the universe," She is maya. She 
becomes saitva, rajas and tamas which constitute prakpb. She 
is liiKhvr knowledge fpora vidyi), She is lower knowledge 
(nparu vidySf* She is the origin of Sdmat Yaius and 
Aiharvfl." 

The S^kta UpanJ^ds, like the Suiva Uponi^ads, regard 
Sakti as the creatit'e power of Siva w'iihont which he cannot 
create the univerae. Siva is Para Brahniaii, the etenml reality- 
lie Js tite pfvdiciitelesst stainless, unconditiorred and iiideter- 
mtiuitc Absolute, He creates Sakti or creative enerity, and 
nuuiifosts himself as the world of empirical objects. Tlie world 
is bortt of the tmion of Siva and Sakti, Siva is the sinjreiiie 
Xrfjtrd. is the supreme Self (paramStman). He Is the 

supreme Person (paranta pttruQaj, who is Para Brahman or put® 
ctKOSciousness detertnined by Sokti or the ultimate, supreme 
niSy*.*' Ho is the inner Self faatah purti^j in all created 
beings. He is one in reality. The individual souls (jlval ore 
rodocUons of Brahmau in avidyo like reilections of the moon in 
many vessels full of water, Or they are litai lotions of Unihman 
by avidyfi or its products, the inind-body*complexcs tike ether 
enclosed in jars, when avidya is destroyed, they realise their 
identity with Biuhttian,** There is one Atniatt in the waking 
state, dream and deep flJeep." The mind is the cause of 
bondage and release, The tuind attached to oJijecta ia 
bondage. The mind detached^ from objects is release. When 
ihe mind is wHihdmvm (wn ^rtml objects, concentrated on 
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Brabinan m tlie Ltiflfiite, ettriia] and indfterniinate conjscimis- 
nesfii and is m^cd in and id^nliEied with it, the jsva 
idfmtity with Braliman. WJien the jnind becomes noii-niindi 
end is lost in Brahman» the n^Iizes identity-conscioitsness. 
In sqperconsdous irauce the identiLy-craDSciDiisn^ b realized.^ 
The Sdkta Upani^ade advocate Klealistic They du ngt 

recognize the ontolugicBl reality of the jtviu^. 

^akti existed in tiie bei^naing. Slie is the creative power 
(karnakddi). She in ihe Atman* She is Jlraliman. She is pure 
comciausneas, one and wUhout a seconds beyond empirical 
and nent-beirtg- She ta an ocean of beings consciousne® 
and bliss She is tower prakfti (apara iaktil. She i$ higher 
pndqti or the mner eonj^ioosness (pratyak dli). She creaiied 
Brahmap Vi^pu and Kudm. She cieaicd the world* manltuate 
and a n i m ate. She h&ccmia otn pineal seU'cs detenu invd by time^ 
spaoCj and threefold bodies. Skt entcris Into hTI created beings 
and shmes in them. She is their indiv gllitig ?^pirit, Bdng Ls 
tile gtotind of bE tisjconsciotifl beim!:s. CoascioiL!ineS5 h the 
ground of ntl consdotis beings, BUss i^^ the gfmtmd of all obfeito 
of Joy. Snkti is infinite and eteroBl being, conecionsaeM nod 
She is the ground of Ibe world, the empirica! ^hcH, 
and all gods. She Ls the Atman or Selft the only reality. The 
not^self (anatnmn} ttnreuL The finite self fjlvn) Is Brahman.'^ 
Pfliiftajiaiiffad identidcs Sokti wdth the Absolute and the Lord, 
and regards the world and the finite selves us appearances. 

Sakti is the root’^volvcnt (Dinlaprolqti)* the tininanifcst 
cosmic aescience I ma him ayah the Logo^ (iabdabralmia), the 
ongiii [prakftil of the mystic syllable She is tmtnanif^ 

and manifesL is x^akti. Tn proadmity to Mama, the Lord* 
she creatM^ preservas and destroys the world. She Ls niimanifcst 
in her ss&ntial nattire. But slit is manifested in die wotldi 
She is manifested in cnnsclous baings and ttncotisciotis ob^ects^ 
She it mani/esled in gods^ men, demon^p hcasLs, birds 

and iiumimate objects according lo their ntialitie^ and actions, 
Slie is manj felted in the seasencifgunsi the internal organa and 
the vital fortes. She is the causes and thetr effects. She is 


« ILkl, y* IbitI, V. 4. 3a. £1. 
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iht ^minil of ulL Sli^ *11 She ia all Vcda 5 , Sbe is 

all worlds. Shi; is Tirme and glory. She is the goddess of for¬ 
tune (mahnliikifnii}, She te adUier different nor nofi^diJfereiit 
from the Lord"* 

Saktj is thiMfold: wiU-fXJwer (itdifisifcti). power of action 
{kriya^ti)* aiul diriect power (sSk#t i^kbh The will-power 
is tlie poiiver of siistaimng the cheated beings. The potver it! 
nction is Logos ^fiabdabrahtua). It produces the mystic sound 
OrM^ the Vedas and the other branclicft of learning- Diteet pow’cr 
is the powder of 0*6911011^ ninintcnarLce and destmetion of tbt; 
world by unfoldinent and enfokbnem through sheer will. Will¬ 
power is of throe kinds: yagaaSakti or th* power of resting in 
the I^d in the state of dissolutioii of the vvorld ; bhogasakt) 
or the pow«- of enjoying the devotees* moral and religfotts 
observances for the delight of Cod j viTwkd or supernatural 
powet^ trtcltidiog the (KTwer of being ^porate from the Lord 
to creat# aU causes and tlFects.” Sliop^ni^d describes the 
different kinds of Sokti. It mentiotis Soktt to be iKsth different 
and non^jfferent from the Lord* There is a note of pantheism 
in it. 

j4itnapiir^o^ani|ail teaches idealistic mofnisin or ab^iilistn. 
There is one inbuite and eternal being, consciousne^ and bliss. 
That is the goddessp Brahman* the gromid of bindu, nMa and 
kola. She is groundless, pure and taintless. is the supreme 
Self (paramStmanL She Es tMie^ infinite^ ctemoh unmimifestj 
cahit, pure consciatisness (clnm^ttal Iwyond time^ spACC and 
emtiiricitl famiB," 'Hit eternal ptue consdousuess i* nlso callwl 
Siva. He is the pure Self or Witness of the wnrW, He is a. taasu 
of conscionsness fproiOnaaghaiui^ He ifi one xindifferentiatiid 
being, consciousness and bliss. Be is tlie ground of the world* 
appearance. Siva appeals ss the world. The finite self {jival 
and the Self (SivaJ reside in the same body. The lonncr 

is the eaperiencer IbhoklS) of happiness and raLsety, The latter 
is the Witness (salc^tnl. The dlfierence hettvecn them is an 
imaginary cemstractioo of mayi. Tlie pva does not differ from 
pure consciouaness. If it diffiss from eternal tonsciousaes. It 


*' Sa denioKea bhiinifibtiiitnarapa. Sttoponl^ad. t- 
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becomes tinconsciou^ and cease? lo be a self, ft is pm^ oem^ 
A^ousncas iitmted Uy The seif'-Ittminaiis Witness iSivaJ 

JTCfiiiilug witliiti it is not spirr^headed by tl otrjng^ lo igudran^. 
Wlicn ignaram.’t is destroyed and attsclmtetit, aversion aoci 
other impunties are ei^hauslcd^ it tiiows the icdwelliag; Infini'te 
I'lie world is only a frisgiTieiit of the vibration of pure 
<onsdcmsi]c5S^ It is not a penaanent reality di Parent from it:” 

There are five kinds of error. ITje first error h the difference 
between the jiva and God- ^fhe second error is the real sgeircy 
pf the self filtiniiii). The thir'd error is tha t the Jivu is associated 
ivitb the causal body* the subtle body and the gross body. The 
fouith error is iuulabimy of the cause of the world. The fifth 
error is LEit reality of the tvorld as dlffcreni from its cause. The 
first error is dis|jelled by the knowledge that the Jlva is a 
reficoLifiji of God in avidya. iTir second error is d^troyed by 
the knowledge that agency of the intemal organ or ejgDtsm is 
attributed to the sell The third error is lemoved by the know¬ 
ledge limt the tripLo body 13 the limib’ng adjimct of the sclf^ 
which being destroyed mak es the s^f inffuite. The EOurth error 
Ls onnnLlecI by the knowledge that the world is a false appear¬ 
ance of Hiwhmao that b never modified. The fifth error is 
ended by the knowledge of the wwld-appeanaiice being non- 
different from Brahmaii-*' AifinapiAn^cpani^Ad teaches absolute 
ideoli:^ or pure iiionistn. It teaches the ontolpgicat reality of 
Brahman, Siva or ^kti only and the empirkal reality of the 
jtvos and the world-appearsace due to nesdence. It regards the 
warld^ heaven and hidl as false appearances, which iire neither 
existent nor nainjxtstiint.*" 

The wwld bums with misery so Img as the aiind burns 
with desires. The world becomes cool or fnll of joy, when the 
mind becomes cool or free fi'otn desires. Until all objects ore 
renounced, the Atman cannot be realised. When they ore 
renoimced and desires £or them ore destroyed, the Atman slilpns 
forth. When the mind is withdrawn from all oblecls and merged 
La Brahman, supreme wisdom (porS prajnl) davrns. It is call^ 
trance [samudlu}. It ta perfect calmness of the mLod free from 

« AF_, IV. 2 ^^ 3^, 
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(ind tliDu^flit o£ distmciion^ It is an usi^^rhirbcd 5^tai<s 
i*f minil. It is un&Imlmljle fimtiifsK nf mhul Uke Umt of a 
mountain^ iJcvmtl nf lovt arid hatred, realisable and avoidable 
ends. It is lit tnental tutieikina in Braliifinni idenii- 

deaiion of it mtb pore (citjp and its fiLuiibsstA.- 

tuML There ui oneT^jeiice of siipnane blisst Uiat constitmes I he 
body of Crod^ Trutide ntiati meditation, Meditaiinn 

(dhyflaa) h desirdc^cf^ oi mind. Ttnnoe u identificatiott cd 
it with llrfllunaQ (kevalcbhiva) consequent on pneiheation. 
When the mind becomes desirdesai d cenaes to act. llie desire- 
mind becomes pure and free. The mind tainted by defnres 
becoTnes desireless throngb pmiadoc for n long Utne, A t>ersoa 
Tvith a detndied and desifeless mind is free. lie b not a doa 
Of an cjiioycr of fruits of aclians^ evKti tf he does actions-*^ Tie 
is not ottaclied to actions^ Nor docs he seek 
(nfli^korinyaj. He is on ascetic, who U devoid of attachment. 
He h free fmtti Bttachment^ who does not give up ail actionsp 
hut who renotmets thek fruits menially/** He is deiadied from 
all objhscts, thoughts and iiclina^. lie has no attachment for 
objects, tint he has nttachmi^nt for the Atman only. His mind 
rests in it only. Clue who delights in the Atman, is not alfectec! 
by actions or abstentioii from actions. When nvidya and egoism 
ore destroyed and fetters Ipo^l are broken, the finite self 
becotatJs the infinUe Sdl^* 

Bondage Is duo to attachment It is due to false 

tdeuLlfication of tile self Avith the mtiLd-body-complcx'. tt is 
destroyed by the knowledge of identity of the self with Broliman. 
Ignorance is destroyed by Use knowledge of iion-duaUam/"* 
Attachiticnt is bondage. DetachmeiLi if fcleose^ It is deswe* 
les^ness- It mates the nund hmctionless. Desire (vasanil] h 
oltnactioii for objects. When attachmcai and aversi™ ore des- 
troy^i the mind becomes £r« frmn all thoughts of objects. 
When it ceases to think* il cease5^ b> function* and hecfimes non- 
mind (amonasi. desins are burnt by true knowtt:dge, 

the mind becomes non-mind. Desires are the springs of oetjon, 
and motivate tbinkitig of desired objectsL Rdcuuse ia paring 

Hiid, J, 2MT. 
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uiEirriL^ Id uartofr, Ibidi li, <1, cp. HG., Kviil U. 

ihid, IL S^ta. 
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the tnmd of thoughts and deskos of objects. Desires ghoold be 
turned fmro external objects inward lo tbe Atuian. D^ires 
should be de^iroy^ with sui^rliuman efforti mid the mind should 
abide in the etemul Sinum even for a mrwjient/^^ 

Bondage is due to knowledge of euipineal objects. Release 
ta due |o destmclioii of kno^^ ledge of them. It is due to dcstme- 
tiou of mind consequent on eradication of desires and hopes-^^'* 
li is due to desmietioQ of ull thoughts (matiauai of cnipjiical 
objects, and of all desires for them^ imd rest of the mind in 
Braliinan, the foniifiatiOD of alJ. Dimllstic ooiisdhusjiesss is due 
to desim atid ihoiights of desired objects. So the mind atiould 
he mthdra^m frpan empiried objects^ and fixed on the iimer 
Self or .Atman. Desires do not arise in a mindi which is com¬ 
pletely ful&Jlcd iiud de^T^ess, Tlie Atnum is realiRcd, when 
lilt Hist-work of desire is completely de5»tmyed,*“^ The mind 
b the caxise of sorrow. Its liestmelioii is the cause of bnppi^ 
oess>** Hp|>piue$s which springs from the fuUilmeni of s desire 
b transiefit* It ctmilnuea until another desire appears with its 
attendant pam. So all deakes should be renounced. The mind 
become^ free Uom tvfl desires^ when it cultivates good wiJJ 
and fnendsliip Inmitral for all.*” When it is purged of txijm 
and iomaa^ tlllefl wit]] satti'ai and identified ivitli Brahman or 

pure con^ionsm^p it attauis imibodied relea^ (jlvaitniuktih 
When it b purged of sattva adso, and completely identided with 
pure consciousness (cith k attaint dbembodic<l relcofiie (vidchii- 
Wlien the mind b perfectly stilL^d* it attains nirvana: 
When it becomes free from ali affections and abides In pure con- 
seioutfiiess^ it attains embodied reka^. Identity-consciausness 
dawna upon it with no Tmce of diffetuncc.*^* 

Tim knowledge ol Brahman is due to destruction of mtud 
{manoui^}. The destructioii of it is due to destruction of 
desires, destruction of them b due lo ahsoiijtion of triind 
in Bnhiiimm. Thb is due to oomplete witbdraw'ial of mind iront 
exlvma! objects. It b due to dfistnictiou of altoehnicitt for 


*» Ibid, V. 4, 5, 7, JS&; IT. T4-7^. 

Sm-iro^ir^aihtgayc iiiruk^ali. Ibidp li 33, Bdd, li. IS 22* 

***“ ill 34 ^ 7 i jr. T-Sh * 

*** CittasattdiA dtihlUviya dltin4i»Ii ankhJrTB cm. Ibid ir IS 
V. 37. iv, JT. Cp. DP,, icv. ’ 
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upd M Witdo'stL Hiui ii. 39. Ibfd, tL 37^ 32. 
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them. Atiacbint^Ext is due to Efllse idtotification of the self with 
the uiutd-body-<?QinpWx. This false knawlcd^ is dut; to egoism. 
Hgoism is destroyed by true icuowledge of the Atman. So the 
kiLOwli^dge of the AtmoOj complete pacifeatjon or destruction 
of miDd aud escttiictfoti of desires depend uijo^ one smother. 

There are set^en stages in the process of feahring the 
Atm an . The first stage is the praetice of dijtojdiiiieiii which 
arised from Uie company of sMlnts and the ^dy of the S^<^ras. 
It giytt rise to desire for release. Tlie scco:nd ^tage i% resoltrttcrti 
to tiu right actioua^ Tim third ^tage is the perfortmmee of pr^li' 
minory acts necessary for oelf-miEisciiition . Tlio fourth slage is 
extiitccion of iledre^. The fifth ^tage is the emergeace of 
distuict pure ctm&dotuttiess auil bliss. This i& embodied rdcaae. 
The slslh stage is ahiding in a mass of bliss in an uncooi^ous 
condition* The se¥eatli ^ge stipercgnscEous trance or 
eativerieisce of one^ purOi bUssful homogeneoua crniscidnsne^s. 
It 1 $ disembodied release or mrvaiicu”* ^ jjaii|SJMrK<?|'ani^(id com¬ 
pares The state with void f^nya] of the Buddhist ^ihilLsts (sUnya- 
vadin) (300 A-D-—700 A.D.) and pure cmrjsdfjitsn^ (vilSflna* 
militfii} of the Buddhist Vijhgnavadins (4iXI A J>.—800 A.D4.*“ 


3^ Thi Pkilifsophical 0f Faif^Avtirfi. 

The U|jmti|adb regard Vi^u nr NirSyapa as 

Bralnnan. Thty regard him oii Fara Brahman Kind Apara 
Bmhmitn. Ttiey believe in mfiya and nvidya. Haya is ikc 
limiting adjunct of I^vara. Avidyu, art effect of TtiiyS^ is the 
limiting adjunct of the pva. They believe in The identity of fiva 
and Brshirntn Though they advocate ideaibuc monism (adtuita- 
tiida), they regard devotion (bholcti) as a nieonii |o knowledge 
^medmes they emphos^e the blissful nature of Ood^ 
regard liitn as desTCst to us, and considec tire Jivas to lie partakers 
in his bUis, Sametimes they regard their supreme state as 
iminu or comrntmiou with God. Sometimes they regard the 
world os manife^tion of hi5 glor>% and consider crciitiou to 
be evolution and dissolution to be involutinn, Someiimes tlie 
determinate mtun: of Braltoian if stressed^ am] he h eonsrdered 
to be the Lcrd. 
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is infisttc, eternal, pure, enlightened, free, 
imdilferentisted, 'tnlhnited, formless, groondlest;, sclMirmiDoaa 
iicing, cntisdoosnesa siad bliss. He is attributeles$ (nirguna), 
unlimited by tune, space and objects. He is unmeatiitriLble, 
iiideschbflble and UnrompTebensible. He is imcoudiduned, in- 
dctenniuitc, oianipiescnt, untainted, nuii'Spatkilf nuo-tcmporal 
And ncin^ausal. He is the self^Imumous light of eonsdoustiess. 
11^ is tmet^mlled oud uneKceUcd. He is one infinite bliss. He 
eleraully falfihed and perfect. He is the supremt: sdf {paraui' 
ntmal, and the laneT Self of all finite selves (iJtmSntEvutinal. 
He is trans^ipiricai. He is devoid of sattva, rajas and tnmas. 
He ih UQiihaiigiiig and imomtaBl^, He i& the trQttS£ztmdi±EitBl 
reality beyiotiii .maya (tanias). He is Atnmo. He is HriiilLmsn. 
He is not todcbiid by jnsya/** 

is the ouinj&dJ^Jit^ omnipotent Lord of the 
universe. He is the creator^ preserver and destroyer of it- He 
is its controller and mural governor. He is Lmmiinertt ia tlve 
world and tran^nds it. He is the subtlest and "the greatest 
Being. He is the First Cause. He is the coUection of all causes. 
He IS each cause- lie is empirical being and imn-bcing. Be is 
dnatiuct hoin them. He is all knowledge. He is beyond nU 
knowledge. He knowable dirough knowledge. He is the 
abode of cosmic nescfencc. He b manifested in eofimic ntrsetence. 
He is the destroyer of nescience. Hl is alL I'licre is nuibing 
efistmet from him. He b the Absolute Perajn (braJimapiini^j 
full of inner bli^ (pfntyagitiandji). He is endued with attri- 
hutns (sagupn) He h the perfect^ purei blissful^ eienial Person. 
He is the supiienie Lord (parame^vara}. Be transcends space 
and time, and y^i per^'ades the spatial and temporal order. He 
is the groundless ground of alL He is the uncaused eause gf 
ah. AU sre founded in hitn. He tS the CTealor of pratrti. He 
creates the world gut of fullness of joy. He creates it fbr his 
sport. He b one, and yet resides in the heart gf all creaturKS. 
He is their fll»de. He b the of the Law gf Kanna 

Ikarmadhyak^i). He b our father^ fneELd and providence. He 
b Uie nrdeciner. He deb vers all from dbtress and bondage- Ha 
b the liOrd and Master of the wwtd- Be enjoys ii and gives 
deli gilt to all. puriEes all aud purges them of their mental 
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verbal and bodily sine- He is ihe tnost beautiful md odoRible. 
He is Uifi deflX^t (priyatama^. pr-e^haji to tia. He is the object 
gf Iwe of all pefscm^ (•^arvaprciti^^ada). He is amlcs^, pure, 
lioly, auspidoUii and excellent. He is the enibocliitieat of Miss 
(onatidsgbanM).^'^" He is oar fiietidj fatki^, mother, hfothcr, 
boiiie^ and proddence. He is the hl^Lsst goal He b 
merdftdi He deiivars us Emm boiLdagc Ihrougih hia grace- He 
15 Uie infinite and eternal good. He b etenmlly fulfilled. He 
transcends the ItoOwu and the unkno^en. He con be known 
through clevotiofl. He gives us joy. He js God of love. 

Mah^vi^riu is tJie root-sound Om. He is the origin of rU 
tnantras. Ho tS to be sought through the Vfidais 3Ud the Sastrus. 
The whole world 13 a mauifc3tatioD of sound. N"othiiig in it is 
soundle^ All objects are uiixllfieatioss gf sound. TIlg Lord 
IS foil o£ pure i^^nsciotisnnsis and root-sound (LogOsK*®* 

Narftya^^ b the creator of Hmhiriit and Rndta. He is 
nruhiiiu and Siva. He is timci space and ak^ra, and their 
Lorrb He pervades the entire universe and sustains tL All 
worlds are fourrtonired by him. 

Scuuetunes tnsya or Satti b said to createi preserve and 
destroy the world* Maya jiervtule^ the world. But it cannot 
touch the Atman or Brahman. The world i$. a Mse appearance 
due to cosmic nescience. In reality, it is Atman. God is Invested 
with the power of cosmic nescience (mahamayah The Atman 
Ls one, but appears to be different thjmrgh tniyiL Thens is do 
diffenmee. The tmildfbim world is a labe appearance (tutTzhaJ. 
It is, in reality, 

BraluEtnn or Atman becmries maya and avldyi. Livara b 
Brahman limited by xoMyii- Jfva b Brahman limitod by avidyt^ 
Th^ Eire appecmsnces. Mayl is conscious pow^ different 
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frtm rajaa mid Nfshhh^pQrvi^iu^nt rmd 

advocate pure moniscn {advaha), and rt^aid 
I^vara, jivas and the world as api>eariuici^. Thty TCganI 
Brahmit^ Vi^ii asd Siva as fonns of may a, Tliey consider 
Habavi^uu^ B rnlrmau , or Atman as iiie oidy reality^ They regard 
pva as idoilicat with Brahnmn. They describe Ilratunan as 
They are acquainted wilb N^^lritma's doclxitie of 
SUuyavada. It is curious tliat Vi^puite Upani^ds ^uuld. 
advocate pure monism aud regard I^vara and pvas as appear-* 
-laces, and yet coii^d<ir devotion to l>c the means of knawing 
Htalunaii. But this position is taken by the 

TripddvibhMinaTayaista Upam^nd regards ^iahllvi^u as 
Attrihntelcss (iiirgxi^} and endowed with aftributes (sagu^K 
iontdess and formed. and mvested with unconditioned fornis 
and oonditJoned fotiDfi."**" He is formless in his essential 
nature. But he assumes forms for his sport. Me assumes the 
conditioned form of the universe with the limiiin^ ndjnnct of 
cosmic nescienee (avidya) and its products* the net-wort of 
cunses and effects. He assumes times unconditipned forms 
ilirfiugh tus knowledge tvidyA}j bJias (anandal, and both. He 
becomes the embodiment of knowledge through «ce«a of 
knDivledge, He becomes the embodiment of bliss tlirough excess 
of blisa. He becomes the emtiodinient of knowledge and IdtBs 
through of both^ But how can one* nudlvided. stipmne 

Brahman chaniizteriied by infinite bliso t>e posse^^ed of two 
ctmtiadiclDry quiditics of formediLess and fnnnlesaness? Jqst 
IS albpervading air is fomle^ and formed in cLosod vessels, 
so omnipotciil Brahuiiiii can be formed and formica both. His 
formedDCSs and fomilesOTese are essentiaL to bh intrinioc nature, 
II he were merely fonnies^^ be would be unconscious like 
matter. 

Narayaua* the self-contents ^ perfect embodhnent of 
sajircme bliss, of his own wiB^ expands and eoulracta. When 
lie expands by wiU, he is m^ifesled as Then out of 

avyaktft hfi manifests himself os cosmic uescience (mUlavidjal 


Icarnti rnhyA ciTidytt cb myMmem hhntjuiti 
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A^&odatdd with th^ knowled^ of Brolmiaj] il b calbd bemg- 
Out of being he Is uumlfested as fnalmt. Oul of rtiakat h^ 
mujiifests hiinself ^ aluuiik'^. Five tatuoatras ore created out of 
alioihkara. Five groffi dements are created out of five tanmatras. 
The ivorld b created out of them/** Another account of 
creation b found. 

There oncp eLcrttal, immutable Brabnijiiir diyiacterbed 
by bcLugp coiudoii!flie$s and bibs. There wm the rwi'cvoiveni 
(miiTaprnkqti) composed of saltva* rajas and lainas in equipoise 
as an appeaiuiicc in him. liralinmn rejected in mdlaprakfii is 
called the witn^&^nsdoueness tsiksicaiiauya}. PraSqti wiis 
modified into avj'atta with excess of sattva, which b called die 
conceaUttg pow^ (^vamueskhti). Brahttian refiiK^ted in avyakta 
or V€iling power with esecess of ^ttva b called Tsvara. He is 
independent of nmya. He b on omniscieut and onmipotent 
creator^ preaervet and destroyer of the world- ITc tmfolds and 
cnfolcb the ^vorM <d creatures in aceordance with, their merits 
and dements. was evolved out of avynkta gtiided hy 

Isvara ; with excess of rajas \l Is colled the pivwer of projectwg 
{vik§epa-iakti}. Bmlunan reBecied in maliat or proiectioB' power 
with excess of rajas is colled Hlnii;iyagarhhd. Ahorhham 
was evolved out of mokat or projecting powder ^dod 
by nirmiyagarbhs ; with excess of tamns it is called gross 
power (sthnlaaahti). SrahtiiaLn tuSected iu afiaffikSira with 
excess of tjariina is called Viril, The praserv'cr of the gro^ 
world evolved out of Jiliadik3ra b called This account 

of crention b fotnid in the Advaita Vedanta literature. The 
aecomit of creation in Snbata Ul^n^ad ha-s already bceit given. 

is BTuhniEiii limited 1^' tile adjunct of may a. Jiva b 
Brahman limited by the adjnncl of avidy&j or the [ntcntal organ^ 
winch b its iiToduei- The iself in tlie w'aking stale b called 
vbva- It b limited by the gross body* la tlream it is called 
taijaso ii b limited by th* subtle In deep sleep it b 

edited pt^ida. It b by the cauaal body.**^ It beccina 

htenticid with the supreme Self in relexic.™ 
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Bat Vai^va Ufiani^d^ regard th^sm ^ks di^effiat frmiL 
eai:h other. Qmlmiaa and the individual ^nb are etcmaL Be 
b s^i^reme mnoog^ them. He bilfils their desires. Brahman is 
pfUre, taintless and free fcom sorrow. But pvas are iinpurei 
tainted and full of sorrow. Brnhnioii is oimri^joieiit and oimu- 
potent. Bat p vas have finite knowledge and power.**^ Brabman 
and jiva reside in the some b€>dy. Jjva is an exponeuccr 
(bhnktl) of hjappine^ and oiisery as fiiuts of aettons. But 
Brahman does not experience them. He merely looks on os 
Uiehr spectator tsik^in). He b full of knowled^ tvidyaj and 
free from avidj^- So he cannot experience joy and fiorrow* 
wliicli arise from avidy^ But ji’vas ane subject to avidyilj desire 
objects of enjoyment, nnd are filled with soimw* They are 
parts of Bmhuiiin. In telease they have tmion nr cf^ninmnlQii 
but not identity*^** 

The Vaisui^va Upanisads lay stress on devotion (bbaktiyoEaJ 
05 the meons of release. The path of devotion, is tbc easiest. 
Devotion produces the knowledge of Brahman. Unswerving and 
single-minded devotion to God leads to attainment of liim. It 
leads to release. All other niBans should be given up^ suid 
devotion should be resorted to. Devotion produces integral 
knowledge (samyaE ihana). It brings about intimate union.*** 
Attachment for God and detachment from worldly objects, non- 
injury to all creatures in thought, word and deed, doing good 
to all beings, non-enmity to all, retrundatioit of pnnleiitia] 
duties and duties involving kilting of living beings^ and control 
of body, speech and mind, camplerte Tenunciudon of all attach¬ 
ment for worldly plea^res, egdlessness and impartiidity, Ifuns- 
parence and absolute purity of mind, return of good for evil, 
and constant pursuit of the liighe^c good are subsidL^y to the 
attalnm.cnt of release.*** 


4. FA ft PJiffojofjfcicof Basis the eults af Ga^eia 
Sutya, and Rama. 

The UpAui^iuls presmhjug the cull of Gaue^ ad^tjcate pure 
inmiism {advaita)^ Oau^ w Para Brahmnn. He is the supreme 

iy, 2: Ki i_ 
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reality. He is ivllhfliU my eqiml or supcdor. He is one, flott- 
dujii* taintlesjs, uifinite^ eterrmit immutabb, pure belii^, con- 
aciomcciss and bliss. He 15 s*lf-ltiaiiiious light of consdousness. 
He ts dewid of avicSyS and its effects. He is free from boufkge, 
pure, self -manifest, omniscient and tmmtpotenl. He is the 
grotuiLUess ground of the trorld- He ts indefinable, incompre- 
bensibte, non-phenonionai and trsnscendeid. Ho is devoid of 
distinction. He is Brabman.”^ 

He is tlio ancient, first, infinite, eternal, supreme Person 
(raaMn puni^aK He is the Lord, the inner controller, creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the nrorld. He is devoid of gtryas, 
egoisntp desires and forms. He is BrahmSp and Siva. He is 

oU gods. He ts one* He is the Self of flU, H* is the Sell of gods* 
He is ibe nilcr of all worlds. Be is the creator of maya or priik|ti 
and puru^ He beconijes mammate anil aniiiLatE, imcoiisdoua 
and conscious creainnej. He is tlieir Master. Re transscends 
pralcrti and pqrn^as. Re is merdfol to the devotees* He is 
Logos {v&Emayah He is beyond the three the threefold 

time, and the tnpk body. 

One imtnntable pure consciotisiieiss or Brahman become 
associated ivith tnayfi,. is prafcjti, pradhana, tbreefold 

poVi'er of satt^'a# mjas and tomaSi which is the seed of the world. 
It is Uifiefittobte. The Lord created mabat out of cnaya^ and 
alimbkiira out of mohat- Abaiiik^ b sattvikHi rfljasa and 
tamasa. •Sittvibn ohathkiha is the power of fcmjwledge 
i^ti}. Rajflsfl ahatiikflni is power of action (fcriyasakti), Ttnmsit 
ahniiibnra is power of matter |dravya6atti>. The presiding 
deities were created out of the first. The five OOgtutive organa, 
the five motpT organs, and the five vital forces were cttaled out 
of the second. The five ■tflnmStras oC subtle elements ivere 
created otit of the tlurd. They w-eiv quintupled and modified 
into the five gross elements. Fourteen worlds were created ont 
of thera. The ctfilectioii of pvas to them with their gtosB bodies b 
called Virat. Bmhnta is tovosted with rajaa ^ Viguu, with sattva, 
and Sivii| with tirmas . Gapesa is the LiOrd of all. All creatures 
am created by him Tliey are not different from him. He is onfi* 
He b the I-ord of ^attva, rajas and tamos and thek modificatioits 
(gime^J. He b the Xoffd nf ^ created beings 
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Ht b the ni>^c sotiad Om, He b noii^taTiiHiriqJ. 
iijirt temporal. He b indetemkinttte Brahnum. Ht b the deter- 
mlniLte iflrd. He is tion-duul (advaim) and dual (draltah form¬ 
less and formed^ He is the great sound InIdaJi which b the 
toot of all objects,**' One who knovts Brahmiin Igunc^J 
becomes Brshman. The jiva realizes identity Briihnnin 

through knowledge.*** Bmliniim is one At^najL Para Erahman 
is predicateless Silnyfl,^** Gen^r^^taratiTj^iRf Upani^ad is ac¬ 
quainted with Shnyav^da (300 —70Ci JLBX 

The Upoubads prfcatbing the cult of SOiya or Siia-Ci>d 
advijcate pantheism and pure nionbm, Swrya is one* unbom, 
eletnal* pure, enlightened^ free, nou-dual bemg, onus- 
do nmess and bli£&. He b beyong addyfi and appearancesi. He 
is iinksmbabJe and incomprehensible*^* He h the mystic sound 
Om. He is S^ma, Yaius and Athan'a. He is Brahmfi^ 
and Rnfini. Be is the creator of air* earth, water* lire 
and ether* He b the origin of gods. He is Brahinan, 
He is the cneatot^ preserver jind Oestroycr of the world. 
He pervades all space. He is the tuoiai governor. He 
b tJie creator of the finite selves [atman] , Ho b the four itilcnMil 
organsi TEianas, buddhi, aliHThknra and cittit* He is the five 
cognitive organs, the five motor organs, and the five vital forces. 
He is the waking sell {vji^'ab the ilreoiiiing self (Unjaiia)* and the 
sleeping self (prajda). He is the sensil^Ie qualities of soimd* 
touch * cotonij tuste and stndL There b no ego or egoism. 
The Bva b not a doer* God is the only doerr.*** The world Is 
on appearance. Duality, distbiction and plurality arc appear* 
ances due to Brahinat] tmoifcends avidya and false 

apix^arances that arise from it. The world-appearance vanishes 
at the daw-n of ideiitity-consdoitsness. When the mind is firtnly 
established in non-dtmlisiti^ dualism vanishes. T am Oruhinaii*. 
The jiva b Brahmaji.**' Panthcisiii and pure mnnfsm tir ahso- 
lutismi arc advocated, DisiatereSfted pcrfomuince of dnhes 
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without atuchmCDtj noo-PCfmnassioti oi sine, petfcaTOBUce of 
nuidtonoiis acttons, ^ood canduct approve*! by the Vedas arid 
Sai]-t]3, trutiifulness, eonquciit of passions, non-ijiiuiy, detach- 
moDt, study o£ the Sartras, otanpary of virtuous persons and 
preceptnfs, tneditatiem and destmclioo of mind (eittafcaaya) or 
absorption of it la Brabnum art prescribed for restizing itkntily * 
consdousness. *** 

Rama is Pam Btatunan, the supreme Self, one homogtiJeotts 
being, conssciotisaess and bliss. He is free from in^yb* Brahman 
osoeiated witli mayn creates pralqli ead puru^is. The w(»r!d 
created out of |:tfahpU esdsts io Kima is ua incarnntion 

of Mah§vi$pu. Though he is one, undivided, bodiless, pure 
consdbusness, tie sssutnes a concrele form for the purpose of 
devotees’ worship and prayer. They thinlc of him as male and 
female.”* Pmhfti is his power, which is the origin of the 
world. He creates the world willi roajfl or prakiti. He gtcuics 
it iritb saliva, rajas and tanias tbrongh his jwwer of consdouE- 
uess fdcchakti}. He ia the grcfund of the world. He xiervades 
the spfttio-tentpond world. He is free &ora tnayn or avidyi. 
He i-i endued with the power ct mayk. He is the embodimonl 
of Atmaii or Brahman. He is the omaisdenl Lord, creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the wurltj, and its inner controller. 
Sita is mulapralqli, whkb crentet, preserves and destroys the 
world in proximity to, *nd guided by R5nia. Profcfti ts the 
power of Brahman ; (bey are inseparable from each other- Tlicy 
are the two aspects of the srpreme rtaality.'** 

5, Port 

Brahman is one, bomogeneous, undifferentiated pure eon- 
seiotisneas. The .^tmau, iTvas, and the wwldHsppear^ce are, in 
reality, pure oonsciousnass. Idvara, uiayo, avidya, supeniti' 
position (adhyisa), the indlridual selves (fivahnS), tho sunreme 
Sdf Ipatamatma), the Witness, Brebina, Vispii, Rudra and 
other goods are pure consciousness- *lbe fcnower, tho Iciiown, 
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knowledgi^, T, <tbis*, five sbeaths (koia}j the ouisol body* ihe 
subtle body, the kioss body* nuuios, buddlii, shoitikira, dtla, 
the cogiutive organs, tlie motor orf^ans and Itie'forccs arc 
pane couisejcnisiicss. Time, space, substance, cause, cOect, 
subtle etemcnts, grttss elements ami all worlds arc pure con¬ 
sciousness, The three states of waking, dream and dee|k sleep, 
knowledge (wdyii), ignorance (avidyil), bondage, mlease, Virtue, 
vice, good, evil* purity, impurity, birlli, death, species, castes, 
male, female, this life, the next life, proceptors, disciples, joy, 
sorrow, ends, niuatis, 'mine’, 'ihina' realutaUle ends, avoidable 
ends, trutli, sacrifice, utterance of niautras, worship, sacridee, 
meditation, penance, vows, hymns, obeisance, listeniog lo the 
Vedas, nedection on them, cemtemplatjon, dctachmeiil, ^nce. 
the Vedas, the festras, the i*[iriittas, restraints, moral obser¬ 
vances. the pnmni de^ttos (o^pa], the Ihreofolil misery Ui[uri, 
enjoyment* cuucentrabon of mind, friends, foes, fathers, 
mothers, brothefs, sisteas, passions, peace, contentment, the 
conscious, the nnconscicms, maya, prjdqti, the void (iunyaf, 
and the non-void (uifinya) arc pure oonsdommesi. and 

forms are pure consciousness, i.tnc pure being, consciousness 
and bliss is the only reality. It is undifferentiated, iitdeter- 
miiiiilc and unconditioned. *“ This truth can bo realized in the 
higbest state of monistic consciousaeiis. 


An avndbilta is an ascetic who has realkcd the supremo 
state. He is cot aabject to avidya. Be has completely destroyed 
his false sense of idcnrity with body. He hasj destroyed his 
merits and demerits. He constantly esTwrienccs Brahman or 
Atman, and abides in it. He is fuU of supreme fJe has 

renounced his duties teladng to the caste and the stage of life. 
He is coluiiletely free from social nod religious dnties. There 
is no distinction of virtue and vice, Vedic injnnctinna and pro- 
hibitinns, purity and impurity, realizable ends and avoidable 
ends for him. Elis mind is neither distracted nor concentrated. 
He is neither bound nor released nor desirous of release. He ts 
perfectly fulfilled. He onion's worldly objects without being 
affected by them. He tnay perform suda] and religious thrties* 
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l>ut \h^y are aot nftjessarjf far litin. He Ms athained fjiiiisceii- 
^eutul periecfcii, and abides itx bHsafal idiffllUy-<wii5cioi.Kiieas,^“ 

6. The ^jcejtc Jl/umitty &f ihe mimn Upuni^adi. 

Tlitt Stjnaii b the snpmiie reaJity. It can be reelkcc! by 
1ait>w1ee}j;e Knowledge b intnitian (prajiiB.iiiib It is 

direct and immediate cKperiemee wbicb transcends intdleciiml 
knoxvledge* It can be attained by mvftti, wliich is ahfituntion 
horn actions for the attainment of empirical ends, Pravftti is 
ihe performance of actions for the grntifienttem of desires.^ 
I?ondiige is due to octioiis. Release is due to knowledge.**^ 
Immortalily^ Is attained by pentmciatioii, hat not by actioEii.*'**' 
Actions spriug; from dt^ea {kMa). Desires spring Irccm attach¬ 
ment {v^^oni, raga). Attachment springs &oni egoism (aliatfikSra) 
or tlue aetiac iif ‘I* Ewd *roine\ Egaism springs from Ignorance 
lavidy£J, Tgnpraaee b false ideutificatinii of the Atman cir Self 
wiUi tlur body or not-self. All d es ifos shqtild be fertiTpated. 
Tile primal desires for wealth sons {pvttlTai^nia}^ 

and bappioe^ here and hereafter (loksi^apa) should be 
cated. The seic^urgc* the wili-to-power and the wlll-to-happmcss 
should be uprooted. Desires are aot padfie<1 by their grtutiiica^ 
tloo^ but by their regulation. Attachment is the Cau.!>e of 
bondage. Detachment is the cause of rcleo^. iHgoism is 
bondage. EgoTessne^w is release, A selHess* detached and 
desirdcss life should be cultivated ALtocliment diould be 
diverted from the mit-self or emplrica} objects to the Atman or 
Self. Detochmafit (vdrigya) Is cotidudve to Integral knowledge 
Isamyagdur^al. When EgoMn is destroyed, liatrtd and 

other passions ore destmyc^l. The bodyj. mind and sfieech slionld 
be controlled. Purity of miqd is esi^tuil to ?elf-TealL£atian- 
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Perfect ef[ iiflniTrii iy (^amatva) unpcrTtnrbcd by joy aiiil sortiiw^ 
l^aia and loss, fortune and misfortune* and imccess and fadiiire 
should be cttlljvated* Tliere abound b* equality (samadar^nai 
in treatment all, high and low, ^inee Brahman is e(]iiilly 
manifested In tlunn. Settsc-resiraint (damn), traiujuillity (damA), 
endunmee of hardships wtOidriwal of ilte senses frean 

their obj^ts (uparati}, trulhfiLlness, hamiiessnes^* aituphcity, 
absence of cxobkedncss, contentment and good-uiU for all should 
be cuitiyatedn Disintifi-t^stetl f>erCOTiiiaiice of duties (ui^kama 
kaniia) ptuthes the mind. Bi^hteous actions prcKjiice merited 
Unrighteous actions produce dements, Merita and detaeriLs are 
destroyTid by hreath-coutro] and repediioa of the (Om). 

Acitons should be done for the good of htntmnily eh j 

Univexsfli brnies'olence isiirvabhutaliita) and noti’-criiiTiity {nii- 
voirat^’A] for all are necessary for self-realization. Buti al ibe 
East Atage^ renunciation of all actions (nal^kanuya)^ of 

bcnevoleni actions for the good of all. de^ructioi) of all 
emotions sml aetiem^, and extinction of egoism muS ignorance 
lav'idyil nr false identification of the Self nre necessary for tniC 
Imuwledge, The eightfold ynga with ntcditaticm on pure 
coii^oiisiiess (Bmhiiiau> and absorption ol the miud in it an 
indispensabie condition of it. Utestmction of the mmd and its 
modes Euianniui^) and its complete identification with Brahnum 
read to tJie realizatton of idratily-coivsciousiiess.*** 

K.aitnay{iga, bbaktiyoga and jnanayoga ore menLioned ns 
the means for the Attainment o£ mok^a. Duties should be per- 
fonned for the sake of doty wilhcput any djtsiPc for fmits and 
wiihout being luompted by low* hatred and other einotictLs. 
They dioiild be [lerformed withoni any thoughl of success or 
failure, gam or lo^, rictory or defeat, praise or blnme. j\l| 
acdons should be done for the sake of God, and dedicated to 
him. This is karmayoga.^* Bhottiyoga b free from difficultieg. 
Elevoikin to Cod yields knowledge of him. So we should give 
uij alL other means, take refuge In Gpd* pray to him, and give 
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him single-miniled de^'otioDir Devotion to ft sirinttJal tiuid^ 

God is a roeans to the atioiiiiiicjnl of liim.*"* Jniimjroga is the 
suprenie njediod of renlistatiow ol Ilrahnian- It hjis betrii 
discussed. 


The secUiri^ii Ujimiisads were ivrittca obvioct^y to give 
an Hxr of sanctity to thetr deitifis. Many of Ihtm are mere 
cUboTtilioos of $Qtne tests of ihe earlier Upani^ad^. which are 
bodily incorporated in ibem. The tests of ChSndi^gy^* 
ra^yaka^ Keiia* Mui^d^kat Ma^d^kya, 

Tmitinya and SvtidSvatam are freely used and etaborated. The 
technical tends of Satvism and the Tintric tenns of Saktaisni 
pa^Ui pB^palii paia^ Siva^ Sadaiiva* Sakrij spaudap baihsa^ 
nilda, bindU^ kali, uyasa, inutlra, kut^d^huli ^atcakm, the union 
of Siva and Satti in the cakra and the like me uaiid/^* 

The Tantric dementi! were introduced into Uie Purutias in the 
ninth century,Some Upant^da arc profounilly influenced 
by ihe Buddhist SQnyavida (200 A.D,—700 A.D.) and VijMna- 
vftda (450 A.B.—000 A-D ^*** MiyI, prakrtip wpact?, time, 
clement^t subject, object^ body, tnann^A buddhi, fthjufrtarap cittBp 
cuenlial modes, 'waking p dr^m, deep sleep * birth« death,, goodi 


evQi purity, impurity^ mjtmctiou» prohibitioUi viriuei vitre* 
Vedas, Stnjtis, Puia^as* T^vara, gods, avidya^ vidyA, release, 
dtislity and non-dnAlitj' arc non-exislent. This kind of 
negativisni is an tntmistakahle evidence of the influence of 
Silnyavada. the concept <tl Sunjn is turned into thm of 
Brahman- The seven ataaw in acquiring idmtity-conscioUMJess 
fsaptabbQinil mentioned in Vnf^ka and Juitapiir^ Up^xn^ads 
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{pcctti: In Yo£it:v&$i§thA^^* ^700 A,D. or Wd A.D,), Some texts 
in jAldhiariMA ttnd RudrAhfdayA UpAni^ads cnxut tn SknndA- 
#^«TOPii”" (JW y^antfad quotes n u-xt from 

fiha^arrata (SW A-D.)* The teu yftnuis and the 

n fygi n rnentioued in SdT}4^(yAf fAbutMduJs^^A and ydr-Sliiii 

UpAHi^ads occur tn Sfeanda^^uniT^it/” Hence the minor Cpd* 
ni^ds cover a period of several centuries from the third cseiilury 
to the tenth cenlnry or later* They contribute little to meia- 
ph>'Sieiil thought. Their predomiivaEit note is ptue munism 
(atlvAita).*^ They advos^ate aatf-hedoiiistic and asoedc morality. 
They Uy stress on jnMiiyoga with meditatian and trance ^ the 
ttiethod of realking Brahnian, Thoy recogake 
hairuayo^ni mid bhalctiyoga da aubddiary inethodA, They do 
ttoi ai|ipcar to be influeheed by the mediaeval of blLA^ttr 
which are excessively cmotloiiAl and sentimental. Bat they are 
infioeoced hy the VedAntist Asceticism^ 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OP TItE PURA^‘AS; 

VT§^TilSM, SATVISM AND SAKTAISM 

L Tki: Cultf and Bkakiiyoga Md fBdmyfjga 

in 

The Pur^,^iA 5 are popular treaHsiis dq Briznanism <irr Hindti 
ndigioii. They were oafopoised after the iiamay/i^ra and the 
M^Mbhdfata and tlie deciij' of Huddhistn and Jaini^ to 
popularise the Hindu religion of BraihRiat^j^iti. Tiie early 
\eere written m the Gupta period (4110 A:D.—500 A.DJ 
when HrSwuttoisu] ms revivecl. They were resiaBt later with 
additinu^. The Later Purlt^ were written between SOO A.D, 
and JOOO A.D., and rcca5t and enlarged later. They contain all 
elements gf popnlar Hindu iimiK rites^ cetemixttlM^ vowa^ modes 
of worship^ lieaveUf helL Tirtu^j sins, atnttemettiSf pilgrimage^ 
reverence for gums and BrniimiLgas and the like. They pieadi 
the cults of Siva^ and Sakti* and wrangle o\'er the 

sqj:ierinr!3y of one over the others. They have great philo¬ 
sophical hnpnrtflncc, since thfiy treat of the nature of Brahman* 
prafc|-tij pnm^i Lmalion and dissolution of the world, bondage^ 
ItbenatiDn^ virtues* vic&t and the means to liberaljon. Their 
philosophy is mainly ihcistio S^jhfchya. hut it contains ah^lu* 
tism or pure tnonkiii, paneptheisin, paiitbeiftni, and theism. 
There is a strong note of pantheism in them. The V^aispiivn 
Pumoas which preadt the cults of Niriyapa or Vi^. Or 
are theistic. The Saiva I^uratuas which preach the cult 
of Stva* Budra» or Pa^pati arc moni^ with a blend of 
pantheii^ and tlieLsm. Mafka^4^ya Furd^it w'hich preaches the 
cult of Sidcti is pauthebtic with a hlcnd of henotheismi theism 
aiid munbrn. D€vl BhMgavat^, a Sskia ITpapnr^ai whidi 
preaches the milt of SaJeti is monistic. All trends of thought 
arc hlended togeth^ in the Purfipas. though they are not con¬ 
sistent with cyne another. They dbcti^ the nature of ilndnmm , 
the self (jiva)i the world, the rdatictn erf the self and the world 
to Bralimau, the nature of mok^ and the niEans of attaming it- 
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They lacilieate pcrfotmctpce of proscribed duties {kannayo£'a}, 
devDtion (bhaktiyosu] ^ and l^nowiedge or experience of Bratitiian 
(jfiotuiyoga). The V'l^ituito Pnrcipas lay stress on devotion* 
whereas the Pura^aa emphasise knowledge as the tTie^ fTK; 

of release. The eightfold yoga is enjoined for utiiocii of the 
End i vidua! souT with the supieme or Drulnnan. 

Conception of yoga as complete suppreAsion of mental functions 
for isolation tkaivaJya} of the soul is not teeogpb^. Bru^riMOp 
Pudfm, SivA, BhAg^vaia, Bharni^yA, Ndradtya, ilUrkAr^- 

Agmya UngA, VarAha, Stnunik* 

KurmUf Maisyat Garitifo. and Bru^ipajp^a are the 
eighteen Ptirava^ meutioned m Sh^7idA^9urd^^. lt™^u|[i {lOlT- 
tlJ7 A.D.) quotes From Vi^i^u, (Tarawa* BhaTifyA and Brahma* 
vai^arta Pufioas m his Sri Bhafya on BrifiMia JStSfra. Madhva 
(lfft0-l27S A.D.) quotes from Shouda, Padiiui, 

BrafinfAi^atvarta and other Purapas. Here \va sFiali 
deal witli the philosophy of same typical Saiva and 

Pnril^as 

Z : TripU Sfethod. 

Piu-gitar and Winternit!: assign it to SOO A.D. Fadiuhar 
and K. C. Hama date it 400 A.D. Jt is held in great respect 
by the tbebtic Vedaatists, and often quoted by them in supp<]rt 
of their views. RamaniiiB profanely quotes from it. lie iiuotci. 
from it the voi'aes nbioh expound tlie dxtctdiie of muamni 
jadvaita). He quotes texts froni it in support of Ids doctrine 
of theifati or qualified monism (vjSft^dvaltol. It teaches 
absrtlutism or idealistic tuonisot, pduithcism^ and theism with a 
strung monistic bias; Its cosmology is tumilar to that of the 
i^dikhya with the only difference that it tielieves in Cod» who 
evolves the world out of prakrti which b biii owm form. It 
believes in tarakrti and pttni^^, which arc the forms and 
tpanifestationa of God. The Saiiikbya is atheistic ami dualistlc- 
It conceives pt^lqrti and pn.ru^‘i to be eternal. The philosophy 
of p'lfwwpHrdaa is a mixture of Samkhya dualism and VedSntic 
tnooism and theism. Its philosophy> in general ontline, is 
siniikr to that o( the ^vclEhtilata l/panifad am) tlie .Vf,th5. 
hfiariUo^ 

The ITpani^ads mlvoctitfi twofold SrahiUito, Para Bnilunan 
and Apara Bralinuin. Para fhighfif J nmhman b the attributclEss, 
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ind&i^t^inmiiie Brahman. Apara (lower} Brahman the 
determinate UrslimHi^ emdowed with qitaUtie$. The indeter- 
miuate Brabuiiiii is pure| etenLdU iuonite, impersonal bdn^, 
and blisS, The detemiinate Erahman is the Lord* * 
who isr the crealfli, pfresetver anil di-stroyer uf the tmiven^, the 
Moral GoveniDr, the iiuier ccEttlroller of the ^uls, anil the diV 
pen^r of the moral bw. 

Vii^upur&i^ii regards Vif^n u$ Para Brahiimn. B« b hiRlicf 
than ihe hlgliest. He Is sdi-existeuL inmiutabk, pnedicnteles& 
pure Bcinjt^ He is tbe supreme reality * deroit! of oiigiti^ ^wtb* 
modifioitiQO and destnictiim. He is ottribtrteless or devoid of 
^scmsible qualities, He abides in bimaelf. He abides in all ihings 
of the ^mU'erse, So he is colled Vnsadeva. He is the suprwe 
SelL^ Para Braiiman Is indnite knowledsre fakhlbjiiannniayah 
He b devoid of difference (abhedin). Ho is lafiiiitep ctcmjil, pure 
con^cionsness.* Pare conscioiisness constitutes liis luitune 
(BuddhaJfiinasvahhava). He f$ indoteaniimte being Htad seLf- 
nwarane^. fie has three |>on>ent of Iwtnif (flandhini]* ooutscions* 
pnss (santrit) and biks (hladlni).* He is predicateless (avise^ir^a). 
He cannot be known thmngb any pFcdicate or attnbuie.* 

Vi^^tt is pure, iii£nita^ eternal, cmmiirresain and tmdifferen- 
bated con^iousness/ He is calm* objectless, eternal imd ud-^ 
tblnhahte consdousness,* He is one* infinUe, eternal ojid in¬ 
divisible^ He Is the i^ound of tlie entire tuu%^erse. He ts the 
foundation of the souls. He is Para Bmlinian/ He is devoid 
of the giipo^. But he appear^ ta Ik invested with tliem owinif 
to enot- PaTfl Drobmau* w*lio is hanscendejitaJ pure consemns- 
nessp appears to be the empirical world of objiKls owing to 
avidra-* He Is de^^id of sattva, rajas and lomoi?. So he k 
devoid of their iinaUd^i—pleaunire,^ pain luid delusion/ He w 


' ii 2L 0-11. I'flrnb pir^nijib paramiitmatmoAanistbJ tab- 

* Viduddhaih hcMlbHimdi nitTfun ahtm ak^yatn xy^^ymm. i. 9. SA. 

* ArmWJiTab^havL^j^iii ^oitaiiu tram L ^ 4(t Hlfidiai 

vatidbattf i^mric iramd^ iEarTT.Mi4i*iblliui. i. 1^. 49 

*L 4x 21: L ft 59. 5I>, $1. 51. 

* AsuU^ luiyailii TTapakom ik^yaib ^taxMBtALhrdjaralut^dt 
kb7i]£i] pJtrauiaEb pudomi h 22 51. 

' L 22. 49 *yi 5^ 

*Sudd3iiib mSitutiPaU: bbrSjityl yo'cnqjh. L (4, JCT, 

IfinEfiSTrarnpiffl parwinSrthfltttb- TamerartliaiYarar>«pJi 

IdirfljUMlsrOTtiitjl) tthliacn. y. 2, 0. 

*l O. 70 
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oub, rnibom^ imniortal^ Uifinit^^ eTernal «nd ham0geiijeou5 con- 
^otiirdc^. He is etcnmlly pxire nnd imtamtecl by nvidya,** He 
is dMerent from tbe world. Hut n is not difTcyrent from him. 
It IB Bon^dlferent from Mid.** He is absolutely pure and perfeel 
kiiovvletige in lii^ essential imture. He is etcmaii pure or stihject- 
objtfetle^ consdottsnesiH But he ap]>eani to be the world ol 
eiiiplricaL ubiects to the. erqplrical selves (jival owing to 
ignorance.*’ The world is an It is tLon-diBerent 

horn Brahman^ who is pure subject-objcctless OfiusciouMie^ 
beyond apjka^rance, Para Bmhman is the end (Bidbyah Ktmu* 
ledge of him is Ihe iticaiis (sadliaiia).'* He opi be known by 
bitegml eisqiericDce or imaltitm.** It is pure^ untamtedj snprcinei 
transcendental, honiogeoeous knowledge. It is nor lower dis^ 
cursive knowledge. It is higher intuiiive knowledge. It is tlie 
meuns of ktiowing and ncaliring htm. [t is true knowledge 
Ijnooaj. Any oOmr kind of knowledge i& ignonincc {ajhanal,*’ 
Bralminn. i$ one undiiereutlatcti cautiousness devoid of ds^ 
tmeUnn of nieMis imd end. 

Para Bmbinan b pure consciousness. His e^sscnce is in- 
ooiieeivnble and indescribable. StQt he is deseribed the Lord 
(nbagavalj for wntshipi** He is VitstidevA.** This h the element 
of flltsolutism iu Fif9u/>yr^4« which is nol differtmt from the 
monbin of the Advnita Vedinta. 

A dhdnctjoii is made between Bara Brahman and Sahda 
Briihniun. After Sabda tirahman is know'n^ Para Brahman can 
be kno'wn/* The Vedas arc ^bda Bralunan (Logos) i they 
indicate the existence of Fara BrahmaQ. 

The Lord+ the infinite puni^^ is the first manifestation of 
Para Brahman.'* He may be ^d to be Apara Brahmatf He 
is the detemunale Bralmian endot;^^ with attributes. He is the 
creatnrp preserver and destroyer of the world. He c^reates sattvo. 


^- Tad DraLniH tAwnjniL fiiiyAiD ajAta nkvorzni afyavum. Hkosvarq^ 
{lanra vid3 tn^ydbifiivAcca niimqlHm. 2i 13. 

VifftiJtiktnjh mt vraUriktD^klulafrTa yah. L tfl 7a. Co 

^riikani. HIP.* VoK IJ, pp. Mt^l. ^ 

Aztb^aiiipcO^ Or^yarapcoi^ draatrttvBhhfAttrijflin ^^ vthitM 
taalJtinL. ^^idlura'A oonmieiitidry, v 2. 6 

” ** vi. S 71 72- 

II ^ i K0- IT 

pamaya kfaltmaoo rtipaih (mm^b pnithjiniAm dri|a. I. 2 14. 
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rajus, tniiias, time^ prakfti^ uiahat, aliEttltkarft, itnA the world.” 
tlarip the I,ftrd of tlie uofld^ is invested with rnjiiSi, and crt^Mtc^ 
the world SrahniH. He ia invtssted with, sattva^ and preserves 
the world-iA Vif^ni, He ittvested with UmaSi, smd dissolves 
the worh] « Rudr^/* 

G<xl is the First Pereon (pumSd. idyah)-** all- 

powerfoln He h the reiKi^sitno' of all powers^ lie is the inferior 
essuuce of Pant Brahtnan*” He is the suprenie of aJL divine 
powers. He is jasl iDferior to Potci Bmhtnnn. He is the mani¬ 
festation OT Brahnum, He is full of Brahman/^ 

Htaimmu is devoid of sattva^ rajas and tainas, and uulimited 
hy space, time and forms. He is devoid of anochinent and 
aversion. How onn he create the world! Powers of alt things 
are incomfirelifiiisible by knowledge. God's powers of ercatloUi 
preservatimi and dt^truction are still mure iBConceivabie-" 

Vt: 5 i^^u or the Lord haa three powera, the stipreme pewet 
of eonsdousness (cit-^tiL and tlie ipferiOfr pow<^ of avidya 
and kannii^ j^vldya limits his pure coii^oiisnihvs, and producer 
iudividual selves {jiva). Kanna ia cosjnie ne$dence, which pro¬ 
ject's the appaarance of the w^orlcL” SHdhatasvamt interptela 
the text thus. Para Sakti is the power of pure con&cEotistiesSi 
which constitutes his essence. Avidya is the inferior power^ 
which limits the pure cousciottsaess* and creates individual selves, 
Karma^aktl is mly^ which projects the multifotm world* 
uppearonce. The individual selves are liniitations of the cterpaL 
universal Self due to nvidyl.*^ Thi^ intetpretation is m keeping 
with ahaolutisiii of Advaita Vcdinla, 

The Lord IBliaEavat) is the* First Person (idi pum^). He 
is the first monife^tion of Para Brahman. He is the nmni- 



i4 nfljvh :8JirTS£fiktl?nd^ lypi^nn ■ulliLiiitn'tHirfTi^^ illurtlLEll 

bralinui hwilj- I- 23- *1^ Cjih VamunB Pnran*. 

]«0, iU- )5v [T-22; i*'nL »V»j »Jil, 4&. M, te. 

“ Sntu»»\i tqrt^WinTiiiifin! ■atttwjnAiiajjticiwBIi, Ykio'w bnil]»4g8i 
tttttn MJitiUSjfilt WtlmtBkiByat- 1- .^-2. 

“Viwnif«ktU> ]wa pitiVti it^etfflijnilkhy* tiihii'pBii&. Avltlyl lumii.' 
foibiita'ayjt trtJya iikiii 4yiii« 7. SI- . 

*'ViwttSakttI) Tijpoti iT»repa>J>fill p»rt ot***rap» VVipr^ 

VTipokfiLhnlalietiibbOlJQU Ti«p>|j (aktjrjntafHni iln avid^ieii. (CofntEtl 
*• JBJirA vi, 7. ai, cp. aiP., voj. a, 

p. m. 
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fesUUcin of the supremo Self. He iudicalea die and 

etcrDid Setf.^* 

B]ing 2 %'iit i» the Pint Cau^ and ground nf die tmJvcr^. 
He is ^onietitnisi de^^fbed as the efficient caitse Inimitta kara:pu) 
of iht "world- The po-wers of prakjti are disEjibed m its mate^ 
rial cau:$e (ii|>idai]a kirai;iEL)i which are helped by God to be 
IrurLjforniifd into tlie manifest utarld.^" Prafcfti supervised hy 
God is modffied into the ^orlcL It is the nianifesitatiou of hia 
glory^ He pervadii^ ii. It is Cull of h im. ^^ But prakt'ti is a form 
of Gchd^ S<i God IS both eJIiciciiL enttse and iiniierijil cause of 
the wofld/^ 


Bhagavat is endowed with all faipernattwa] jiowcra (ais^utyah 
righteouaness fdhariim)^ glory (yAiash fortnne (^), knowledge 
(joiina)^ and detachment Cvaii^gyn). He ts possessed of CKcellenl 
qualities^ indnite knowlirdge (jnana)« mh/iite power liiktil, 
infinite strength (bala)i infinite sovereignty (aiivarya), infinity 
prowess {vrryuh and infinite effulgence (tejtish Bui he is devoid 
of the opposite inauspidoiis qualities/^ He is possessed of all 
auspicious qualities,^ He is the Moral Governor, Providence 
(vhlhatfl find Master (prabhu). He does Rood to tin? world in 
various ways. He gives fruits of actions and tnow^ledge ii> all. 
lie is the supervisor of the Law of Karma, He h the ^ttpreme 
P4ifson (pttmjotlamii^H** This is the element of theisni in 1%'f^ru- 
pbrava. 

God t& one as irauiKp and many oi effecls- He h subtle aiwl 
grpss. He is unmauifesi prakfH. He is the tuanifesl world. 
He is cause and effect He b the First Cause or Oie cauae of 
causes, fie is the effects of effects. He is the creator ami the 
ctBated, He Is the enjuyer and the enjoyed objects.** He b 
manifest imd umnanifest, formles and formed p existence and 
□on-fiirifitencG, He is devoid of the gupaa, and insptrea them 
With his power* He |fl one and many.*^* 


" vL s. tJO- 
4. 51^. 

** Tsvai^ itiahiinS Vena TyJ^ptAin ct^eujfic4n^TTi. L 4, aa- l ? j*. 
L I ^ Cp. Op., iL 2^ ^ 

Karta'san jAgnto'gpi pigiucfi £dU- b 1. 
ch KKaoSdintut. vt, 5, 70. Cp. EflmiimjL vd. U, 


" SamA^takslySpgTf^jlliDakff hi. d. S. 84. 
«tL 5. i 1*74. 79, b 2w Sp L 18, 37^ 
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God h knowledge and ignorEUce^ Xnith and fnl^hood^ 
neclat and poison. He i* beantiful and lenible. He b 
onans of all actions. He is all actions prescribed by the Vedsii 
He is the traits of all dciions and tbeir enjoyer/^ The wcrlil 
Is to great form- He b the inner soai (aataratmi) in all 
creatures. The mconceh'ohle suprijme Self exists in every finite 
self. The enrite universe is mteri»netrateil by liim. He is the 
entire universe. The world cmginates in tum, and exists m him. 
He is the whole world. The entire worlds kttowable and im- 
knowoble^ is the fom of Co<L He ts all (sarva)i and the gmtmd 
of oil (satvi^aya). He is the Sotil of oU cjtiaturee (sarva- 
bhutotma). He is immnuent in the world." 

Brolmisn is fonnlcK and formed. He is Alqmn and 
Atqnrn b Pnm Brahman. K^n is the entire uni verse. The 
whole w‘orld is the power of Faia Brahman. There are different 
degrees of divijK* power in gods^ men, beasts^ birds^ reptiles, 
trees nti3 enspers. They are differont degtoes of manile^tatioiis 
of God." 

God b the indi^'fdinil LorM. He is the corporate Lord. He 
Is die auprenie Lard« He is the four Vynhaa^ nimafestations, 
Vasttdeva^ Ssuhkat$a^a^ PradyuiniiJi and Animddha.^ He b of 
the unmanifest e^nce and ihe tnanif^ forms. He b the oitiui- 
presentt oniabcbnt and omnipoteTit Lord of all. V^tdeva b 
the immanent essence of the entire tmiverse/* Thin b the 
dement of pantheism ca 

God whose essence ia Bralimim« end who b the supreme, 
inconceivable Lord tNnmytmab b the creator of the entire 
universe. He is the Self fStnian) of idl creatures. Che »qpT«ti€ 
Self (ParainiilmafljH and the Lord of aU creatures. He is the 
Self ol all .wives and ibt Self of the universe (viwntraanl. 

b all (sarva), and the Lord of aH IsarveikL He b the 
jjttmnd of rhv tinivetae. Be pervades it by a fractioa of his 
infinilc power.*^ He tran-ceods ihe and their luodlfica" 

tinns. He Ctiinscends the entire tmiverse.*® It exists In hoo. 


*-"1. m 71 i 1. 50. n 

”L IS, 75. L 2L 62; L 0.JO. 7U 

“ h 3* 53-54 Cp^ BG., mi, JO-tS, 

Tlrato prnkaroffniiilpaib. 

^ ^ ch.ft^bhfltMBfalii. vl. £w &f; L SO:; L 4, 9^ 32; 

i fl. 09. n Cp, BG., t ^2. 

**v{. S, 63 
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He exists in all creatures.*^ He is immanent and traiLSX^ndent 
in reiaticn to tte ^'orld. This is the element of pmieiiiheLsin in 

Para Brahnmii is inhnitei eternal and pure eonsdoiisne^. 
The Lciixi^ the inJlnile Fnni^a^ la the first manifestation of 
lirahman. Pra^ptip mohatp afiaHikarai time and tile ^orld ate 
his Later manifesEations.^ Brhkmun is nnjiianife^ emd niimifest. 
Prat|ti j* the pmver of God. Power and the possoi^r of power 
are non-dMetent from each other. Prakrtip £iiidod by God^ 
creates the world, lie turns nnmamfest prakni into th^ mani¬ 
fest w-aridn But prukrti is a form or manifestation of God. So^ 
m one st^nse, prakni is the material cause of llie world. In 
another I God is both efficient and materia] cause of the world. 

Prakjti is the cEeronl^ unmiuaifest and subtle cztn^ of the 
world. It ifl called pradhana. It is inGnite* unpiroimded, 
immcasitrable, undecaying, imniobLle and devoid of colour* 
sound and touchu It is cotnpo^^ of sattva, rajas a till rnmas. It 
Is without ofi^ and end. It is the origin of the world. It is 
both cause and affect. It is tmmonifest as cause and manifest 
as effects. It i5 the nuiteiial cause of the world. All physical, 
blolo^fical, and psychical entities ore its rnodificatiomk The 
w hole world is the expression of the power of Para Eralimfio/* 

Prakfli and pom^as exist in Brahman at the timo of dis- 
solution. They are forms of Brahman.*^ Time also which is 
without origin aud end, is a maoifestotion of Bn ihitiiiq 
Creation, niaintea mice and dissolution are beginmngless aod 
endJess. They are perpetual in parts of the world. They are 
periodical Ln relation Us the Whole world/" 

At the time ol dissottilion sattva, rajaa and tama^ constiurt- 
ioir prakili are m the state of eitiiil£britii]i, and pum^ cxkl$ 
soparaldy. Time albo exbts- Then Cod enters of his 

fere will into prakpU and and agitates them. The ogitn- 

lion producetl by him associati:^ prakrti and piinriiip aisd starts 
evolution of ptafcpti. He upsets its equiiibriinn b 3 ' mere prosci- 
niity. He ia the umoovied mover of prakrti. The supreine Person 
■(puni:;^3ttaiiut) is the agitator nnd the agitated. He abides m 
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prakrti by contraction- Ee evolva th* world by espmjsioii. 
KqaUibrituD of the gu^os is. liii cootracticm. Their dt»i!ctiiili- 
hnn in or cvoluiioji is his espansfon. Creation or evolution of 
Ibe world is unfoldinent ffivirbhaTa). Its destnicdoti is enfold' 
ment or involutioli (lirobbaval.** God idtcTpcnetrntes pratjti 
in evolutioD and dissoludon. He is munanifest prakfti and the 
nianifcst worlcL** 

Mdmt was evolved frmB pralqti, the equipoise of sattvo, 
nijfls and saperviacd by the punija (k^etrnjiiflb The 

*puru¥ii' must be the supreme Person (adiputn^a). Mabat was 
pervaded by pr*trti. It was eattvikn, rajaaa* and tiliuasa. 
Vaik^ka nbninknra was evolved from sattviia tnaha t, Tatjasa 
ahamkani was es'olved from rajasa tuahat. Tlnmsa a lmihkam 
was evolved from tamasa nialtat- Threefold nharti kani was per¬ 
vaded by mahnt. Primal matter (bhfltadi) was evolved frtan 
inmasa ahaifafcara The sense-organs and the elements were 
evolved from threefold ahaihkfim. Prunal matter was modified 
into the subtle essence of sqnnd (SabdatnnrnStra). Akaia endued 
with tlie (lualtty of sound was evolved from the sound-essence. 
The sound-essence and were pervaded by primal matter, 

Aktsa was modified into the subtle e^nce of touch fspar^- 
tsnnmtra). It was pervaded by &aia- It was modified into air 
endued with the quality of touch- Air was modified into the 
subtle essence of colour {riipataiunStra). It was modified into 
light endued with the quality of colour, Cotour-esseoce and 
light were pervaded by air. Light was modified Into the subtle 
taslie (rasatnnmiltral. It was modified into water 
endued with the qtulity of taste. TMte-esaenoc and water wm 
pervaded by bght. Water was mndified into the subtle essence 
of aniell fgaudhataiunatra). Smell-esseuce was modified into 
earth endued with the quality of stneb. Earth was on aggregate 
of five tiuds of tanmatnis. They art the subtle essaices of thoae 
elements, w'Uich have those qualities in a numifest condition. 
They are the potendaisi of the sensible qualities. They are non¬ 
specific faviscjnl. bccanse they do not produce pleasure, pain 
and delusion-*’ The taumatras were evolvw! from timasa 
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flluuhkara. Th& five cognitive organs and the five motor organs 
tt'ere evolved from taijasa ahamkiira, Monas was evolved from 
s&ttvfka aliarfik^. Ears, skin^ ey^es* tongue and iwKSe are the 
cognitive organs. Bands, feet, vocal orguu, sex organ, and 
excretive organ ate the motor organs. The ears perceive sound ; 
the akin percoLves touch ; the ey^ imctccivc light ; the tongue 
perceives taste ■ and tlic- nose perceives snell. Ether, air, Isgiit, 
water, and earth have different qualities. They produce fdea^uief 
pain and deluaiafl, and ore specific They svere in the 

state of atcsius, Atmns of the five etenicnts lytmhSficcL with ctoe 
anotlLcr, and produced units of matter by integration.'^* The 
theory of evolution propounded iii> Fi\f?uf»uriiiia closely rcsemblt^ 
the Ssidithya-Yoga theory of evolution. The S^khya does not 
believe m Cod* The Yoga believes in God, who dlsiurbs the 
equilibrium of prakfti, and starts tts evolutiDn. But it does 
aol regard prdkfti^ a form^ nianifestetiort, or power of Cod, 
The individual self is pure knowledge and p^oce (nirv$^)p 
It is associated Tsvith bij-ddhi, a modification of prokrti, and 
erroneously tdentillcs itsdii with iL Ignonmce, Fiatni» vice and 
the other qualitl^ of buddhi arc aj^hbod to the sdf. li seeks 
and enjoy? tlw qualities of buddhi owing to its false idcutifica- 
tiou (ahhimana) with buddht, whidi h due to avidya. The 
afnictions (kk^) including avidya am be destroyed by yoga,*^ 
The concept ol the s&lf propounded here is idnntkal with the 
fifiibkhya-Voga view, Prakiti and sonb are the powers of 
Brahirian. They are founded in the PfijramatmaUp who is the 
ground of prafc|ti and pura^,** 

The mands alone i$ the cau$e of bondage and release. 
Wlieri il [a attached to objects of enjoyment, it entangle the 
self in bondage. When it is detached from them, the self is 
released, A wke [Hrrsou should willidiaw his ttinnas Ermn 
wotidly pleasures, and meditate on God for release. He attracts 
thu soli meditating on him to himself, and identifies ji ivith 
himself, even as a umgiiut attracts iron to itselt Yofia is the 
union of the uuiuas with God owing to the efforts of the selL 
One who is a novice in the art of yoga, is edted yogayuk. One 

Pnrii^* Calcutta, 133ft, ii, 

^ ^ 
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ts ddyanwd io ctilbsd y^ifl^EUia- One wlio^ fans xealiE^ 
Parw BrohmatXt b called viailpana sisfimil t th i. He attsla^ em¬ 
bodied rtrleasB Ijivfttwmdfli). His ^aima» ore qtikkly burnt by 
the 6t€ of yofia." Yogm is not tolal sqpI»rcs«tMi of memaa 

fuucttona as. Pattinjuli defiaea it. 

Tile agjtirtint should rCDOUUC’e dcsiteSf practise nOU* *iniurj i 
truthfulness, aon-eteabug, sex-reatraint, and gneedlisasiicsa or 
uon-acceptnuce of gifts* and mute hia inenas tit fot iiieditatiug 
on God. He should study the scriptures, practise purity of body 
and mind, coutcutimait. and penance with scii 5 *>conttul, and 
make bb fit for meditation on Btahinan. These are the 

fi« Idnda of yaiiia muj the five kinds of niyama mentiom^ by 
Patanjali. Bodily posture, breatlurontrol, withdrawal of the 
senses from their objects, fixalion of mrad, niciUtiitioa and 
trance also should be pmelised.** The perlnniitiiicc of these 
ditfics gives special fnrits. if they are practised with desire for 
fruits. If tiiev are performed without desitu for fruits, they 
bring about release/’ Nifkiinia Eamia is conducive to relcas*. 
Mental dispositiaiis Ibhavanni due to knowledge ore thiefcfold, 
disposition relatmg to Br-Aluran, disposition rclatiUB to karma, 
and di^rosiltott relating to both.** tJiitii dispositious relating 
to karma Hte eornplelely" destroyod, the tvwld appears to be 
diggratu from Brehniau, end the knowledge of difference is not 
negated. When potencies of itetioas ure flestroyed, the know¬ 
ledge of diffiUHiDe disappears, and the vfbole world is known 
as pure Bebig or Brahman only. This iudesiiribable kuowledge, 
which is aware of itself, ia the knowledge of Bnihtnan. There 
is no difi«ence between the individual sdf and Brahman in this 
highest state of trance.” 

Bertornrau^c of duties without s tt a c hnnmt for their fruits 
(ui^kunia karma) w'Mn* off ulcrsts and dEmertts, and leads to 
liberation. Vifpn as P*™ Brahman, the fbnnless, etemaJ, b- 
fiiiite Self (parmiiatman). or pure ccmscionsaes, distinct from 
hw cosmic form, con be reaU/^Hl by cnnceotration of rtimd on 
him with sBgle-uimded devotion ieksintamti) purified by tnoml 


«* »t, 7 aWI* S3, 35^ Cp. MA„ vi. -Vl- 
'•vl. 7. S45. Gp, 

"vi. 7. JMa Cp. fC,. iii. II*. 

* l^iTBitinitmlilJtitirii nt MitfimAtmai ar^rmai. Voeasam stm*- 

umwdyiuh rij iSinarii titdaiaasaisjnitjiio- vt, 7. M. 
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observances He enn be kno^vrt by ^b^rptidn in limi devoid of 
di^Lincticin of subject, pltieet act of meditation, brought 
aboiil by ioteiise iiiodiLLiltou. Intcj^al knowledge [^-ijaana) Is 
Uie Bieaoa of knoi^^iug Rr ahman. The jivntinjin devoid of thice^ 
fold dkiJOaitipsiH (bhlvanl) led by integml knowledge to realb.e 
P^ra Uratmian. When integmJ knovvlodac fulfils iU fuucticm 
of effecting reolizjition of lirohmWp Et vanishcf. The iiva be¬ 
comes identiiiLH! wUh P^a Brahmnu by constant meditolion im 
hhti. Bnt his kno^vledge td difference persist^ for $ome time 
owing to ignonince {ajfflno).** When ajffllira b destroyed, the 
pare eternal conseiousnes^s shines forth^ without any difference/^ 
Ni^ima kanria, yoga^ devotion and integral knowledge lead 
to tlio realjziiiion oE Brahman. The emphasis b hud on the 
knowledge of identity or Don-differonce as in the Advaita 
VtidintiL The philosophy of is e blend of the 

Sithkhya dualism of prakfti and puru^ and ohsolnti^^m of the 
Advaiu Vediiolii with a strong moaistic bias. It Is theistic 
Sajftkhya blended with pure monism. It resetubJes the philo¬ 
sophy of Bhigavatu to a certain extent, which b pre- 

dumtnanlly monistic. 

3. N^tadiya Melhod, 

Hatadlyn Pur^a A.D.) advocatics the duality of 

pTakfti and pora^, evolution of the world out of prakjti, 
Brahmuu and mays or and moral govomaent of the world. 
Jt conceives of Brahman in various ways. It aflvt}cste$ pan- 
thd£>ni, fKincntheism, tbebm^ and absolutism or tdeEilistjc 
monbm. It regards the individual self os veiled by avidyn, and 
conceives of bondage and release as phenonienal due to attach- 
metit and detaebmeiit of the mind- It inculcetes a rigid moral 
life and purity of mind. It prescribes the triple method of 
«ction Ikanjiayognb dovalkm tbbaktiyoga)* and knowledge 
(jfinnnyoga} foi the rea]i/.ation of Brahman. It prescribes the 
method of mcilitaliou atiil trance also as the fmal phase of 
sadlunii tike the BiJiigftvad 

Mali^vi^gu is ^If-lummotui cunsesousness. He creates 
BralimS, Vi^go and Siv^ from wilhin hb body with the three 

^ Tmi!ili^bhavji£fD|Mniifli KmQ'msi BlinTutr^iiieai 

btiechilca ba^T^jnaiukfta bhureL vL T. 
vL 7. 90^, tOl-llO. 
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fjijas, sattTJi And tunias* TTifiy nrc ctctttorj tlic pfc* 
s«rv«, nnit the destjoyer of the world. His BUpreme power 
(parf ^tt) crtatta U. It is in the aatore of existence and nun- 
existence. h is vidl* Slid avidyi- The power of MalMviftjiii, 
which nppenrs to he the nmltifornt W‘orld^ is called avidye. It is 
the cause ox bondage and misery. It produces distinction of the 
knower and the known* WTien this nvidya is destroyed, the 
knuw'Iedj^e of identity is revealed, which is called vidyh, 
Maya or svidya of Mahavi^u cresles difference and sathsara. 
His vidyfl or knowledge of identity destroys soihsara. Avidya 
is iBOoruiiCe or Icnowlisdjje of differenoe. VidyS is tme know- 
ledge or knowledge €>f identity* Para sakd is avidya and vidyA. 
Padma Puri^* also regards the imwcr (Sdy 5 praiftil of Muh 6 » 
as consisting of vidya and avidyS. 

Mohavifpn appears to be the divert world owing to the 
adjunct of mayn, even as ether appears to be difierent in con- 
jiuiction with the luniting adjuncts. He pervades the onivefse. 
His power also penneates it, « cn as the bttmiiig power of hre 
pervades Sre, The power of Mahivifpti cannot be separated 
from him. His power (&kti), in its unmanifesil and manifest 
forms, permeates tlte world, It is manifested as pifUcyti, purtt$a, 
and time- His Sskti, MahlmuyB, preserviss the world. Evolu¬ 
tion of tike world from pfakjtJ is described.” 

Hahhvt^pu is the infinite, eternal, pure Seif fPnramatman), 
devoid of satlva, rajas and tnnuis. He is impenshahle, pure and 
etematly Miittcd. He is tie erahodimcnt of pure being, coa- 
sciotisncss qnd bliss. He is devoid of all adjtmcta. He is com- 
prchcmliMl by knowledge only.^ 

Vi 5 P« has three kinds of sakti* Pari sakti is tlie higher 
power of oonsciDtLsness. K^trajfia-&tlcti is the lower power that 
sustains the iudhridmil sotds. Avidya-kanna is the pou-er that 
creates the world.” l/i^papwra^a also speaks of these three 
powers of Vi$po* 

Tara Brahman can be knotvn by discrimination. Aparm 
Btaliraan or Sabdo Brahman can be known through the Vedas. 
One who is w-ell-versed in the Vedas can know Para Btahmuo. 
There are two kinds of vidyi; pari vidyi and apara vhiyi. 
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Pari ridyi h the higher knowledge by which the itupcri^itiiiJble 
Brahnian Is kumv^n. Aimri vidya is the lower knowledge of the 
Vedas,** Tlie Aksora Brahman is the tjmnonJfestfc ^bom* un' 
ageing, mexJiausUble, forcnless* onmipresent, cterQuI, Laactive, 
and uncaused cau:^ of the worlds permeating oil creatures. He 
is the essence of the stiprenie -Sdf (ParautriUiian} called the Lord 
iBhngavat)/* 

The Parqitiattrifiri i$. one, devoid of the and of the 

rmturv of Itifixiitc hiiss. He is the highest He appears 

to be ninltifarm owing to differences of cognitions/^ One per- 
ceivcrs difference in the Paminatinan owing to mliyii of God/* 
So miyl should be discarded tlirongb ycrga. 

Maya [s neither existent nor non-existcmi nor both. It is 
indescribable. It produces the knowledge of diderence/* 
Muy^ b nescience {ejniim)^ One who conquers may a, destroys 
one's asscientre/* 

The self latman) is stainlc^r pure l^ing^ consciou^oess and 
blissi. It is free from all limiting adjitnctSi It is a di:^mlx>died 
spirit (oirgimul, StiU it appears to be embodletl, T!ie mdnitc 
Arm HU, the supreme light of consciousness, appears in be 
endowed with mayii to those who are deluded by aesdence 
lajMua). When Nescience is destrayedf the Atman shines as a 
self-luminous ^irit/^ One, stainless. Liifinite coiiiidou^ness* 
withuut any second^ reader in the hearts of ah creatttres their 
inner ccmtioller/" The judividun] self (jwatrafl) is the Atman 
limited by egoisn. The knowledge of identity of the pvatmm 
and tlie Paramnuiian is colled yoga,^ The Fammatman, tlte 
inner guide of the pvalimm, is neither an agent nor an en^oycr- 
The jivatman's knowledge of the Paranjatinan Is Its 

knowledge of its nomhffertace from the Paramatmaji breaks 


*M. 4 ^. Cp. MBIi.j US, 

"i. 

** hhSu iriiAitmblunlcua tuh^padhiiroVfa^ab. L 
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Sitrin ratif 
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its fetlers. Iguarancc is boa<!ii«e, Knowledjsc is libenilitin. 
Kuowli^g« of diffcTtDoc of tlio iiva from Brahman h boudage. 
KnowluJga of ita D£in-4iiftrcn« from Brahniao is release,’* This 
is the eletliCDt of iOiKilistie jocutism or absolutisni m WamJJjia 
Piirsiia. 

The Lord {Uiiagai-at) is r>ps«S£«d nf i nfin i t e bno«lcdge, 
IKjn'er, sirenelh, Mveraignty, bctoisni and glory, U« devoid 
of iufluspicious ijiiolities- Vasudeva is tho Uoid, He is endowed 
with sil auspitniiis f^nalitTfis. There is no traee of afflictittns in 
liun. He IS the moral fJovemor. He is the goal o£ virtue, 
austerities and taiowledee. He is the supreme goah He b the 
supiemc reality. Ho is the reality of the tmivBTi&c. There is no 
other realitj- than VasmSe^a, He is the gToundless, immcasiir- 
ahle, iiiiagejug. iinjrfriJihable, eternal, inronctivTible, iadcfiti' 
ablei calm, swdent Purn^. He is the snpTeine iifiht of con- 
sdoiisness, and the embodiment of eKistenoe. oonscionsness and 
bliss He is devoid of snttva, rajas tuid tnrons, and yet he 
asiumes them. He b beyong miya. and yet lit assumes it to 
create the woTld-appaiance. He is fonnlfiss. and yet asstuRCS 
many forms. He b the adorable supreme Lord, He pervade 
the universe. He assujnei its fo(riu through his power of ovidya- 
karma. He b w-iihoni any veU, He b kind to the devours, 
who take refuge in him*’* 

Vasmleva b the creator and moritl Governor uf the world- 
He volantarilv assumes the fonn of the world for its mfinite 
good He is Foramillman. the supreme Self. He lives m aJJ 
creature Js th«i inner controller, They live in him* He tran¬ 
scends pratrti and its evoiutes, gutms and their defects. He is 
the Atman of the universe without being veUed by it. He dwells 
in its heart fr lib innate purity. He has tndividiml furai and 
collective form. Sc has umnanifest form and manifest form. 
He is the omnipeieni. supreme God ts conceived as 

transcendent and hnnmnein. This is patten theism. He is con¬ 
ceived as the moral Governor, endowed with anspimous qualities, 
devoid of iuouspicions qtmlities, and band P, his devotees. This 
is thidaiii. So ,VJrndiya «onl«n5 olemeots of fth^o- 

lutisiri, panentheism and theism blended logctheri 


ii 

ri 
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Tlic mind is tiie cause af bondage and retcase. When it ts 
attudied lo obicefs of cnjojfineat, it is the tr;iu>e of hoiidnee. 
Whui it is devoid of attachment for them, it is the cause of 
release. Attaclimcnt leads lo Ison doge, detachment leads to 
release.’* 

Mak^ can be uttuined by righteous actions (kanna), devo¬ 
tion IbhakLi), and knowledge {inlnal. Kjimia generates tievo- 
tion. Supreme faith l^ddba} destroys sins. Buddhi becomes 
pure, when sins are destroyed. Knowledge attained by pare 
buddhi « iftina. 7^^ is a.ssi5ted by yoga to bring on release, 
yoga is twofold, ktiySyoga and jHinayoga, W’ithout fcriyayoga 
iSanayogu does not liear fnrit, Kriyayoga consists in observing 
fasts, hearing Plrrapas, and worshipping Vi^^n. Non-injury, 
Vcradty, non-anger, sejc-restraioi, greedtessness, aireence of 
en>7, and coinpa.sston comstituie krtysyogii. ft consists in doing 
good to manktud by tliougbis, words, and deeds, and \v(frshlpj>- 
ing God.” Etevotiou destroys all sins iNnnmitted in previoos 
births. Wlicn all Hits are destroyed, buddhi b putified. Pure 
Buddlit acquire tme knawle^e (jHana), True knowledgE 
or yoga is the knowledge of non-diiference of the individual 
son! and the supreme Soul. Cod, or Brahman.” Eternal know¬ 
ledge is tilt nature of Para Diahman. h can be realiied by true 
Ich'JW ledge (jhina). Ignoraiin: (ajnaim) is destroyed by the 
eightfold yoga and conitiiest of desires. Destics are never paci6ed 
Try iJieir gratification.** 

NdraiHyd Ptimnd lays great stress on mental fiurity. Per¬ 
formance of sacrifices tvithout inenta] purity is fmitless. All 
piyscriljcd duties witboui purity of mind are unavailing. So 
otladiment and other afflictions (kle&) should be rooted out. 
WoTiiliip of a deity withoul inner purity of mind leads Id hell. 
One who bos ewtemal purity without mental purity Is lit-e m 
decorated jar foil of liquor. A pilgrini without mental purity 
ia not purified by pilgrimage. One who preaches dhanna, but 
cunimils Bins in thought, is the worst of sinners. One who 
practises righteousness with a pnre mind, attmns infinite happj. 


»'i. 47. i. Cp. BE., 1.2. 

'‘pirauaS tMwi vica MTvaJutiihite r»r*b 

bMinBfuyau derciaifi fcriylTirtjab *■ utiiOe. 
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n«a,’* Tliis hafFpimsss Is ool senti^iDi pleasarc to the 
fj cation of de^tr^, but siliidm^ joy due Uk tli$ conquer cf 
desixes^ BenevolcJioe, hurmlessness, control of ii4td 

pctrity of mind are the iadispen^lt^ pt^fcituisites of the uttam- 
ment of inokja. 

Virtuous pcjsons diatiJigTiisb between. Tight and wrong 
uctiofiSt and perform right actiom*“ Forfoniiaiice of right 
actioju (karma) purides tlie mindt and generates de^'Otion, 
D^otiort de^o>'^ idl $ihs nnd Ifli|iuritie5 of mind^ Tlie p\m 
mind, purged of ignorance Ujtlfina)p acquiTies knowledge of non- 
difftrence of the jiTO and Erukiiiao. Yoga j& the iinion of ihe 
mirtt! mlh Brahnmii.** Nan^dlya Pumna prescrit>e3 th^r triple 
meLhod ot kamiayoga* blmktiyogai and inaiifl 3 "OEa with 
centra Lion of mind (yoga) for the reati/ation of Brah m an- The 
eightfold yoga ts subsidiary to the tmion of mind with 
R r^lnnan .** 

4 . Agntya : Triple 

AgTtiy:^ Pura^ (800 A-.DJ preaches the cult of Vi^ti, and 
regards him as pure enusdousness or Para Brahmoa and also 
os the Lord} o'eator and moral Governor of the world. It identic 
fies the Atman with Brahman, and inetdeates rigid morai life, 
purity of mind, and eightfold yosa for the r^lizotioti of 
Brahman. It enjoins the triple mediod of action (komm)^ devo¬ 
tion [bhakti], and knowledge attends It 

regards as union of the mind witli Brahman.“ It od^^Dcatis 
ahAolutinn^ pancnlheism, and theistu, fcbe duality of prakiiu and 
pirru^ with the Lord os Uueir inner controtleriu evolution of the 
work! nut of pratrti under his guidance, and its dissolution. Its 
ontology ES a blend of the SMikhya duolisiu and the TTpani^dic 
monism and tlieisiu. 

Pitfana advocates pure monism or absolutism« and 
regards tlie jlva as ideutical wUb Brsdimflu, and Brahman as 
one* infuiitCi etcrjiaJ, pure consdouspess beyond all disti actions, 

"1 33, 34; L 33, T?-79, B3. M. ST. m, OMfip S^T. fiS, tOO, IOC, ^04rC^Rl 
1, IS. :24-28; i 47 l2-i3. 

*^1. [6. 2MI. 

“L 47 7, i. 31, 37. 4Me, 

47 . 1 , lB-31* ^ 
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Hnihsian is tioti-dtial coastLousne^ iind bliss. It is ptift 

cdD^bosacss (cinm^tra) and witn® It b infiDite 

tniLEi, kiibivl^gc and blis$. It the siiiJTertie af ccnisebtis- 
aefiSv. IL IS neither empihea) existenee nor non-{^tf 3 teiice« 
devoid of cliEene^ce and tiDtmllSfireiit.'e,** devoid of tUfidoctian 
of Loofver, known, meant!* of knowledge^ and object of tnpfv- 
ledg^p aeitbcT cau&e nor eScot, devoid of orj^ani of knowledge 
md sictioti,^ vita] forces^ mantis^ buddhi^ cilta, and HimnddiTat 
beyond the waking state, dream, and deep sleep* and rcalizabte 
by superconsdous trance ftiifiyab Bmbiiian is the ilnmn.*^ 
The Atinan is stainless knowledge h|]i |)cacc 

{nirt'lnaj^ It Is ckLached, piire. imperialmble, cabrip devoid of 
sattva^ rajii£ and tamos^ and ^i>erior Lu pr^kfti and its n^odes^ 
It Is one, infhn te^ cliarigdess, omnipre^iit, ptn-e coivsciouinesfi, 
equahy present in alt.” I he Atman b beyond Visva, Taijosa* 
and PrSjfta, The imlivjdual «lf in the waking itate iB otUed 
Visva. In dcL-ain it h called Tajjaisa. In deep sleep it is called 
PrSjfbii. In supcrcoiL^Sciiu* trance it is called A-Unsn/* The jivfl 
b Bralimati. ■'That thon cirf*. *1 am Bralmian/ Thig consdons^ 
nesB of identity can be induced by a spirifeual guide (gum). 
IgnoroncD is bondage. Knowledge is release. 'Fhe knowledge 
of Brubman Icsidg to release- The knower of Bnihinaii txjeomes 
Hrohmitn^ This h the eJemcnl of moni-mi in .^^aeya Put^^jL. 
TJie Vi^nuite Pura^ias tench mcaiism (advaital, thmigli Vai^va 
Vedanta is Lhcistic, 

Vi^u is the supreme light af ccMistfknisnesB. Urahmiin is 
tw^ofoltl, Para Brahnun and Sabdu Brulifflan.” There are two 
kinds uf know ledge, higher knowledge <para vidyi) and lower 
biDwledge Eaparn ^idyi)* The forrrjot is the knowledge of 
Brahnum. The latter is the knowledge of the Vedas and tlie 
is Para Brahman. 

He is also the bord endowed with virtne, knowledge, 
detachmciit, anspieion^ qualities, and sovereignty, He is beyond 
prakrti and ptinisa. Tlie Lord is formless and fomied, parditK* 
and W'ith pans, and all-knowing and known. Ho is oiriniiirtscot, 
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fljid onmipoteuT. He is the sapervitKjr of the I#aw of 
Kanna. He associates kartsas W'ith imits. He is oilm, mm- 
pheaQnieoal (tiirabhih^J and stamiess. The inuver^ ia a false 
□Pljcomijce- It is nc^t real^ hut appears to be real.** God is iruii' 
dcendent Miid tinziinueiii. He is the maral Governor. These ore 
the eleinenLs of panentheisni and t hoi™ , 

Creiitiiin is the sport of Viipj^iL He is the eraatort mmI 
asstiDie$ isattva, rajas and toom^, ihoiigh he is devoid of thenj, 
Bl ogitAUs pnikrti and purti^, and starts evolntion. Maliat 
emerged hxsm praiqrtj. Ahoitikara ecnergcxl from Muhat. PrinmJ 
matter (bhhtadi) emerged from tliaaea Ahadikira, The five 
tamn^tras emerged froni bhCitacii, The sense-organs emerged 
from laijasa ahadik^a. Their presiding deities emerged frons 
vaikarika ohanikuni, IvihcF;, air* fire^ water, and eartb gt^diiiillf 
emerged from the tonmatras. The subtle body composed of the 
6ve unqnintuplEd iatmiatias emergied. ThcTL the gross body com¬ 
posed of the Sve qmtLtttplcd elements cmergedH** 

Four kinds of cUssolatien are recogmsed. Death of creatures 
4:^xTy moment is perpetual diskilutiou (uitya i^kya)^ Wlien 
Hrahrna sleeps occasionally, there is temi>omfy di^oltitmn 
(aaimittikn prakyak Wlicn the w^sHd is dissolved in 
th^TC ia priikfla fiTahiya, When the individual self is merged in 
the supreme there is ccitiplete dissolution ttttyantika 

pro lay a).** 

The Atman is not Ideodcol with the fxidy, because it is a 
knownfj^ while the body is known. It persisls iti deep sleep and 
after death oi the body. It Ia changeless^ ivhik tlie liody is 
subject to change. The scose-organs and the interaal orgnos, 
iimuns and bnddlii are the organs of the A tin tin. They are its 
iustromenu of knowledge, ft is not tden^cal with them. Tl is 
not the life-forces because they operate in deep flkep without 
eonscioustiess^ It is not {ahathkirali because there is no 

egoism in deep steep. It is dLSerenr from them all. It is infinite 
knowledge and bjiss. It resides in all individual souK It is oU- 
knowrtog. Tlie Atman is identical with drahnfiEm. It is the 
supreme Self iFaramdtjnanJr ‘That ihon art** 'I am Brahman*, 


"Aiiirflrii BKtyiiin Ahh^d tfiwt «=iujl£annn. Di. 3fTSj ii- 
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This b the [QCQibtic view of the Alitutu.** The indivicinal self 
ijiva} is not regurded ss on indepeoifcnt |iHi^d|de. 
tniiliutH ailmiiihirtt^ the five eognivt organsj the fiV^ motor ori^ians^ 
marms, the five iojimattiis, and the five etements are the twenty" 
four {rrincipjes^ God is. the twenty fifth principle. He tran^ 
scends the udjtmct of ^attva. The jivatman Is not an indepen¬ 
dent princaplc/* 

It is interesdug to note that the Buddha is regarded as an 
incarnation of Cod (nvatlraj. The sou o£ duddltodaxm became 
deluded by tnayS, md dduded demons (osum} nid pmde them 
diaca/d the Vedic religion. The Huddini converted others to 
non-Vedic religion. The Buddha later became Arhata^ and con- 
Tened others to his reltgicm. They are impostors and advocates 
frf non-Vedie religion- They deserve hidl.*^ The Purn^;Las teviw 
orthodox Hinduism^ and condemn Buddhism and Jainbrn as 
heresy. The Buddha was regarded a* an Avatarn in fiOO A.D* 

Rigid self-controi and purity of mind are mdlspeniiablc pre- 
refiubites foi attainment of mok^ The objects of enjoyment 
are modificattons of prafertj or sattva^ rnjas and tomas^ which are 
alao the prirnary springs of action. Tarnas should be overcome 
by rajas* Rajas should be overcome by sattva* Exterml 
fices involve killing of antmals. They are impure, and yield 
imnsieut fruits. So they should be given ap, and the sacrifice 
of mediutiem (yoga), free from injury to ainimids, should he 
practised. It b superior to atumal somfice. It b the highest, 
pure, and stainless sacrifice, which purifies the mind^ and leads 
lo mok^^ Rihinlbtic morality is discouraged, and the inner 
ptaitT of mind is emphosbed,** The eightfold yoga is MLjoined,*^ 
Conquest of the sense and control of the mind constitute the 
aux^reme virtue. If the senses are not controlled» Ujey lead to 
hell. If thty ore controlled^ they lead to heaven, llicy shonid 
be vvithdrawn frotn their objects hy d-etadunent. The self 
should be withdrawn from worldly pleasures by great dTort^ 
and directed to true knowledge, ^editaficai on Brahiiiau 
should be accompanied by knowledge, delachmimt, faith and 


“ ai. 2-7, 20 . 25 . 
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forgivCiKess^ ft sfiouid be ^t'compajiicd by devotion to God, It is 
tiontompLiLion of Brakniun U'ilJi an nndi^tracted am] lixmcentrated 
inimJ. It 15 a oontiuuoiia stream of the thought of Bmbnmn 
undistorb^ by tiio thougbl of any other obiectr*®" One sbontd 
meditiite cm in the heart of the body and nund, and 

wondiip him in. an impure or pure in the waldiig state 

or deep. Meditation is a means to relea^. The mind dioiihl 
be fixect on femless or formed Vi^u. Trance is the result of 
nieditatibn on him. It is bon&dottsness of Brahman oid>% 
which IS the only Self or pme consdousaess like an uftmfficd 
oCCsanJ'^ Yoga is union of the mind with Brahenon, It U cozin'^ 
plete absorptian of the mind in the Ab^tnte. It is the know* 
ledge lliat reveals Brahman.^'* Batonjaii's concept of yoga as 
complete suppression of all mental modes is rejected. It is said 
la t>e bry^ond the pva and Brahman/^* The dghtfald yoga h 
cmpbasi^ced as the praxis for the fealiiaticm of Bmhirmn.*** In 
stiiierconsdous trance the yogin's sensc^irgans do not apprehend 
tbeir objects^ his ntiud dcKs not doubt, his egoism does not 
appropriate objects known> and his intellect does not under¬ 
stand. His external and intemaJ afgans cdhse to function. He 
becotEie^ completely absorbed id Brnhirinn 


5. Kurm^purana : Saivum i Triph Method, 


Kurmapurdna (550-650 A.D.) preaches the worship of ^tva^ 
and regarcLs hito as indeterminate, attdhntete^, purCp etemai 
conscionme^r which appears to be the m^tiform world and 
finite soub owing to mityi. iKva has Sakti or power of con- 
i^ion^ess and bliss, w^ldcii is non-difFerent from him. It 
transcends Maya. Prakrti is his lower tinconsciotKi powder, which 
ts modified into the worliL Praketi mid pum^ arc hts appear¬ 
ance. Siva h the Lord* who Is the creator* preserver and d& 
tfoyer of the worlds and the moral Governor* There b a bbnd 
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CansnyurQ^ta^^ dbyaium tnt wnildliir Uwcratii. 
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of patLCTitiiei .^1 theismj pur^ moni^ or i^bso- 

lutisrn. Hooian is imiplifl5i7.f:d. Koovvledg^ of poH-different'e 
mid iibsarptioi] in BralutiiLO stressed* 


Jv^rffiii PuwfA preachts Uic cult of Siva;, iiiid crmtaitis tfie 
main elei¥ieat$ of 3ai\T5tn. Tlit Lord is mUed Pati or FflsuiJiitip 
because bo is tlie nalcr of tke iudividua! souls. The embodied 
souls are called Paiusw The Lord binds them to saihs^ in sport, 
and releases them from bondage. The afSictions IklcL^a) art the 
fetters called posa. They bind the ftnuls to saih-ilra. They ate 
ignorance (avidyiL egoism fasinita), altaelrmcnt (riga;, nvwsiuiL 
Idve^a)^ and fear of death (ahhiniveia).^** Dhanua and adhamia 
are called karma. They also fetter the $tauls to samsant. Maya 
Is the Cfltise of afBictiomsH The Lord ia the only reaiSity.^ He 
IS bondage, creator of bondage, the fetters* and the bound souls. 
He is prakfti w^th its modes and puni^a.^*’ This is the dcfneut 
of pantheism. 

5iva b the infinite Self (Fajara5tmaii)* He Ia 
parlless (tu^kala)* dii])etishable (aV^xmb supwtue light of C04t- 
sdousness (pamth jyoti). He is pun?. f;iioth»s* tmgroiiiickd. 
fonnleas, enlightened, and free firoin appeantii™ (airabha^}p 
His fomifl are creations of Mflya tir &ftkti. He ia the seU-exiMeut 
witness of the univt^rsc (wvasikgni) and eicmai bliss fiiityl- 
nanda). He tnmsccuds the tcTafld-appeanince tni.^itrapoficn)^'*' 
Ht creates the world according lo the l^avv of KarmaH He is the 
supreme Gwd and Providence. He is endowed with koowledge, 
detachment p sovereignty, penance, truth, fc^^givene^ss-, tiaticncej 
knotvorheodp self-coufidousuess, and pow'ia- of being the Loner 
guide, which always emst in Thb is the element of 

thdsai. 


Siva is possessed of Maya (maya\Tn). Mfiyi Js his power or 
Salcti. He creates the world with his power of Sriya, which ii 
without origin and end. Mhyfi is eternal and nmltiform. It is 
expressed in the multiform world. Siva has pQwei of tnowlcdg* 
power of creation (fcriy^akti), and potver of susk- 
nance (pr:ttLasaktiL which are the forms of Maira. He is the 


^-‘Cp. YS,. 3, 

Bk. 1. A. I j. ,p. K«, 


IH 
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J^d oi nJL pfi^'ct^r Frolcrti and ptiru$i bj^ itu^ turms of Mayi^ 
^%'hidi is one* infinile^ aU-pcrvEidingp ai id good. Siva 

alto b ana and of SaJcti’-* Siva aod Saktip the 

po^5^so^ of po^er and power, are ^Laid to be different in renlitf. 
Uni tJie ytJgm non-difference between thein.^^* Snkd b 

one, but it 3|»peai^ to be manifold owing to its limi^fn jg 
adjuiiclsp^”" Tbete b no ditaliszEi of Siva and Satti. Sakli is 
nonHlifferent from Sivn, and exists in him* It is the power of 
con^ou^i^ (dcchatti) in the heart of all things. It is one* 
inilnite^ intelligeni, good and sovereign- It is witfejont angitt 
and endf the souixe of all powers and existences. It Is the source 
of EDulaprak^j, the root-evodvent- It Is spoiled and pure* and 
transcends MayS (ntayititi). It ia Logos (nada), co^k 
Dcsdetiee ( tnahniria ya), the rwt-evolvcnt (mOlapr^hTti). it b 
prahrii and pimi^. and beyond tjiem. It is full of conscious¬ 
ness* {einniayi). It b the power that creates mdividitai sonts 
(k$eLrajdii^hti}„ It is diversiGct! into ptatjti composed of 
sattva, rajas and tamos. It is. neither created nor destroyed^ 
Blit it creates* preserves and destroys things. It b the ground 
of the tiniTersep and manifested its ittSnite forms. It b beyondi 
the past* present^ and future. It e^zists in Brohman, and spdivgs 
from Siva.*^ It is conscious (mtij and free from paia. It is the 
t>on.er of consciousness and bli^ It b fortakss and formetl 
It is transcendent and immanent. Ft is always auspicliiiis^ and 
expressed in the Yed^. It rules over pnakyli and pnitbas at 
mdJvidiml souls. It ia the wiini&ss «f Siva, It b devoid of 
rajas and tamas,"* Saktt ia the power of ctmscihmnLess and 
blbi. It b the power thal fndividmd sonlri fk^tinjea 

§aikli) and unconsdmfS muIupTakni competed of the gnxias. 

One undiffereuced Brahman becojties the rnanifold worhl 
and souls, when it b fljsfteeiflied with Miya* though it b un- 
tnanifest and etertml.*** Miya always, apjiean m the world by 


‘'MHcS £akljb lirEHo^pt AabtiiiiJIi] m:jai£ ilivab* r P- 104. 

SAkirSdkthiiBiar bbisdmh T^iUnfi pwiw^rthaiidj^ 
AblirditUi^TquIy^nii yefrhnii lanTieifTtakll^^ L j# to* Cp. 

Y^,t tlT. PBr., 4 . 

'“Fi-fci m&ti4-iTi]/l iakih ontkoriAdbiyojfatJh. L 12^ 

liuihcItwifjisinC|i«aiiA- i \z p. 111. 

“*i. 12. lOe^. 107-11, 114-15, 128, 

AhNltm«ni rilcfyalir bhiniujfi Isr^ktttiTT^klain unat^miiL 
Kkayu yntnim cufidimillniimRi dhTnirimt il. p. ^$ 3 . 
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die cottunaiid of God*“* Tlit world is made of cosmic tieseience 
[mRyi). 

Maya is the beginniogless and endless power ^ which is die 
root of the manifest world. Uninaiiifest ^fayip tiie source of 
infinite uummiifet powers, is the caus^ of the world-oppearaiice 
(prai>ahca)» It is the uumanifest cause of the miinifcst world r 
It b imperlahable bliss, which exists in the Lcifd. Creation ts 
the manifestation of his infinite and eternal bllss^ ^^hiGh is called 
;Maya. It is a mere instmment in creating the multifcirttt 
world.^*^ 

'R mhm an is onej titi tti u nifost^ indelcmihtate, impeii^ablo* 
Attributclessp sel£4inninous consciousness. It is the supreme 
reality {param tattvam). It Ls pure, tmtainted. spotlesSi 
indetermimte knowledge.”* It is indetcmiinatc knowledge and 
eLeimal bliss.”* It is the supteine reality or Siva* withcml begin¬ 
ning, middle or end.”* It is one, nndiHded* indetemunatc* 
pure, infinite light of conscioiisncss, which illumines I he entire 
universe. It b the eternal bdngt consciousness and The 

world is not real btxt phenomenal. There is neither earth, nor 
ivatef* nor £rCp nor ah* nor ether, nor mind, nor intellect. 
There is no other conscious bciug or mdividnal self^ The world 
of finite obiftCts, and finite iamls are appcaninces. A single* 
fclf-lumiaons light of consciousness or Siva shines.^* ^ Bnihinan 
is ummrnifest (avyakta). It is the grotmd of the universe, 
though it is devoid of dualimn (dvaitav'arjita). It k lufinite, 
eternal, indeterminate (uirvikalpab imdiferenced (abhinna)* 
uon*phenomeiiid (nirahhfisa), attributeless (lurgupii)^ supreme 
light of consciousness (paramarh jyntib)- ft of tbi! essence of 
knowledge and eternal bliss. It b omnipresent and Immanent 
in all creatures, w*bo exist in it. It penueatE^ the universe. 
The word brahman' is used in neuter gender, Siva is cem- 
edved as the Para Brahman of the Upanl^ads, or indeterminate, 
atttibuleless Brohnuin, which appears to be the multiform world 


*** MiavK vtvitrtatt tsltToik iii p. 4S3 

”'iL i, " 

Yij jCL^oih nirnuli^ leddhaci nhvitilpflUjrajEj,anaiD. tL 10^ 

P. 

SUyanundatH nlrrik«1p«h kalysrapam. iL Itt, p. 
AnMimndlhTfizUiiTi] rKktvi<titth parjutindi JL [d, p. 40^7. 

VLMiAli devah Jivit «vi kervliih- u, tO. p. 496. Cp. ril., ti-vu 
Cp- Rkq -en llvi> nityostato' sukaliub nii^ ^r., 30. 
a, p. «l. 
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and individna] ^ils. Thm is the dement of ptiro mimlm or 
4ibsolt]ti£m. 

Sivn i$ fche Lord, He Is the onmipreaeotp OMtuscient, 
oiTitiipolcfltp untaintedp £:ood redeeniEr* He has six qualities, 
omniscience^ omnipotence, etertmJ consciousness^p etemdlF 
mauifeaited powers^ eternal blissj and independent wiU. He is 
one. But he manifests hxniself in the nmnifotd world, enters 
incD all creatures and impels them to action hj im kriyaiakti^ 
and sports with the imdtipUdty of aoids and diverse objecta.**" 
He is the Lord of prakfd and pprni^ (pradhinapiLru^e^). He 
Ls the creator, preseri'er and desttover. Invested with rajas 
he becomes Brahml ; invested with ^Uva he become l 

invested with tamos he becomes Hara. The Lord b indititep 
and so called Bfahml, He Is omnipresentp and so called 
He Is the destroyer^ and ^ colteHl Hara. God is one. Mat he 
assumes the fortns of Bmhmij Vi^u, and Harm with the three 
gttyas. The conoe|>t of Trinity (trimurd) doea not involve poly^ 
thctsm. HaiB is the destiP3?er. But Sivo is the snpremEr Lord^^ 
This is the element of thcisniH 

Prakrti is a state of equilibriinn ot sattva^ rajas and tamas 
(gnpaswya)! in dissolution* The pum$a also exbts in this state. 
Prak|ti is devoid of all sensible qualities^ smell, colonrp taste, 
sound and touch- It Is self-existent, but it has no existence 
a]}Brt from Brahman, It Is composed of sattvnp mjas and tamasw 
It h .tile uTiTTTHn ifest, etermrip muDoving^ inexhattstible cause 
of tlic manifest world. It is devoid of origin .md end. It 
pervades the post, the prescDtp and the fntnre. It is modir 
fied into siiJ elements. It is unmanifest and tuonlfest^ It Is 
the lower tmcunsciotis power of Drahmon- It is imconsdoixs 
MayaJ** 

The supreme Lord L^fahe^vora) eaters into prakrti and 
pmu^^ and agitates them by yoga. He Is the ajptntor and the 
agitated. He becdines prak{lii equipoise of sattva^ rajas and 
tamoS;, by contraction {saxhkoca) of hb pow^ets. He becomes the 
wcffld by exiJanBian (viklsal of them. Creation is expansion or 

AiieluibhedahiiluiLi]£ tn parameltErah, I 4 p 4*^ 

i 4. p. -IF, L ^ p. -ITS: i, 2- 28. Cp, Vfciuma CokatlL 

iWp ciL 4 T, m, 7 h los, ii 2 p na, laop iss; oi. 49. Ji. i 6 : 

Ch. 44, 5 hS. 

"** Ph T, JIh 1^7; L 4, p* ih Pradliftnajh fagotn joiiif ini&yttattnm 
aceEaiupi. h. 45, p. 73S 
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unfoldment. Diasolytion is coulractloD or iavplctioiiH TUer^; b 
no af God and prakftj, Frakrti is the ^terttal EraitntTUi^ 

the ^uTct id the world. Maha t ftnerged qnt of the jig^ilatcd 
prakrti and the undent piini:$a. 5fahut is in the nature of 
prukrti and puru^. He is the great Sonli Brahma. He ho^ 
intellect, kno’^fledita and wisdom* Ahmhkara emerged out of 
5Ialiat. He hua stetf-con&dousnesa (ubhimanaj. He la a Lhitiker 
and an active agent. The cvolutioii of tiie cognitive and the 
motor organs, man as, the five tanmafras, and the fivic dements 
1$ on the tinea of the Siiiikhja thcory;^^ 

Manas, buddhi^ ahathkara, etherair, lights wateT* and 
emth are the eight prakrtis. The five cognitive organs, the fi^^'e 
motor ntgana, aound^ toudi, colonr^ taste, and smell, and the 
eight prakftis ore the twenty three prindples or 

ervolutes of prakrti. prnkrti is the twenty fourth prmdplei 
Tlie embodied soul expedance^ the objects, which ore modi- 
ficadoiis of prakrti. The soul (piim$a] free from egoian is the 
twenty fifth prindple.^*' It is not an imlivJdnid soul. Siva, the 
single imtuntable, con^ipnsi self is the twenty Jifth principle,^* 
The individual self has no indcfHmdcnl esistence. 

Four kinds of dissolution are recognlMd ■ perpetual (nitya), 
occasional (nainuttika), dissolntioti of the world in prakrti 
(prdkrtAh and absnlnte dissolution (atynutika pralaya) or Cum*- 
plcte merging of the individual fioul iu tho infinite Self duo t& 
knowledge,*^* 

HnppinesiSf wealth, virtue and llbemtiati ore the ends of 
llfe^ Tamos pumues happiness. Rnjas pdrsnes wealth. Sattva 
pursue^ virtue {dhimnah Dharnia is superior In happiness and 
wealth, and shotild thercfoTC be practised. Happinas& and 
tveaJth in confiict with dharma should be avoided. Even 
dhorma confilctlng with customary good condnet (ddra) ^ould 
be avoided- Dhorma yields happiness and wealth. It brings on 
niok^ also. So dhorma should be practised. One who pursued 
ivealth and happinasB in harmony wfth virttm^ attains happine^ 
on earth Hud immortality after death. Chve who pursnes happi*^ 
iie^s, wealth, i-irtcic and inok^, attains infinitude. Dtunmg b 


nr 
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a to attainment of all kinds of It sustains tfas^ 

jihysicalp socinJ* *tid moral order 

Dhaona can b* achitAicd the performance of duties 
{kantm) mid true kno^rled^a (ji^ana). So kaimayogia with jd^ua 
sklionlfJ liht praetbied. The dntios prescribed l>y Hie Vediis are 
po 2 sitiv 0 (prii%T*b) or negutive (nitTtti}* Pravj-tti is the positive 
method ot^ perfonnm^ duiiea^ which fcdfl] desirs for happint^ 
lust or hcreflflcn It does not lead lo mok^. Nivftti Is Uit 
negative method of denying dtsires ftdbloient. It leads to mofc^a, 
the supreme status. Pravn^ leads to sothsora. Nivii±i leads 
to mok^.*** 

Ksvftti b &ot pure ascetidsm. FgT; 5 fvenesS com* 

(da 3 rs}^ charity (dAua)i trutlifuJiiess (satya), coutont- 
Uieut (3aato^)i reverence (^raddtia)^ regard for Brahmap^s, faith 
in God, worship of deities, shnplidty idrjavaip non-crookedness 
(avabrata)* sincerity (apabmiyab seEise^restraint (iodriya* 
uigrahab harolesHiess [atuihs^)^ renunciatiou Ityairalp absence 
of greed {olobha)^ absenec of envy (aimsnya}^ Ogreealde speech 
tpriyavadit\^A)» uml seif-cuntrol (dama) are the comtoon virtues 
of tiiE four castes enjoiofd by Mamin 

Ni^ikiiaa kanna. is eojuined, Duti^ fdtould bt pertonned 
irithout de^Tv for frutis. The fruits of actioris ^lonld be sut* 
renderenl to God. Egoisin sliouid be eradicated* A person] 
fikotild feel that all actions aie done by God* He should 
surrender hts ttill to the divitic will. This is aelf-snnvitdcr to 
God (btnhTtthrpapa) or self^dedication to hiiu. Prescribed duties 
should be done for the sake of duty without attachmeni for 
their fimitf^ One is bound fay the fruits oi actions^ if they ore 
not surrendered to God, Altachmeut leads to botidoge. 
Ni^kama katma destroys vices, and produces odrunes^ of mmd 
(madiibprasuds)'. It punlies llie mind^ and reveals the know* 
ledge of BraJmmiL It b a tdeons to true knowledge (jniua) 
and perfect yoga or Union of the minil with the ioduite SelL 
Jmoa becomes untainted, when it is combmed witii ni^kima 
komiji. One who perfomu karma, attains ittok$a^ 

which is a state of ictionlesfiiiess (nai^karttiya) . lie Imomirs 
egoless, calm, and alone, realises Siva^ the inbnite Self, the 

dklUyare urvazh ftgai stbaw^juABouaim* I. Z, p. 

Cp. liiBh. 

'"t. z. p. ^ 2, p. sa 
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suprerrc BnUnnaHt efljoj's etemoJ blisg, train&cends appftnT:mr£'5, 
a«d fner^^ m Brahman. He altdn$ embodied release (fivan- 
ttttiklj),*®* One who has acqniied Integral vision tsamyiigtlflr^nti} 
Ls a yogm.“" The eightfold yoga ia iirescribed for the luiion 
of mind with Brnbrnan as im ameiJiarj^ method-^** Devotion to 
God (hhnttjyoga) with mind dedicated to hjctii sctf^sarTOider 
to him (prapatdb and taking refdge in him fsarapoiwittil also 
are prescribed. The grace of God is nientstjn^.^"^ The triple 
method of action, devotion and knowledge attended with yogn 
is enjoined. Five kinds of sacriSceSp dovayajfia, pitfyftjfian 
bhutayaiiia^ nrj'ajna, and brahmoyajna ime ineationeA^** 
Hhrmlessness (hhidisa) Is the sapreme rittne. Pain shouM not 
be cansed to anj ercatare at any time in thought^ word^ and 
deedp There is no higher happiness than ahiiiisi,’'* But injury 
(hithsa) presoibed by the Vedas for dharttta is conriJered as 
non-injury. Rigid self-disdplme and pitrity of mmd are pres- 
cribcfL 

6. Giinida Furd^o: Schism z Xarma and fmna. 

Gamda PurS^a (700-800 A.V.) preaches the worship of 
Sjvo* advocates pare momsm or ohsohitknip and prescribes 
knowledge (jnlua} as the means to ruak$a. Siva is tiae onCf non- 
diial, partlesa, infinite, etemslj cbangeksSp attributeless, skjlE- 
ItmuDoas, snpreme reality^ He is Para Bratunau of the Upa- 
ni^dsn Siva is also the onmipresent, omnisdent and omnipotecit 
Lord of the universe. Ue Is stainless and devdd of octjoii and 
fatigufi.*" 

The tndJvidmi self (jiva) is a part of Siva. It Ls a part of 
God, conditioned by begitmtnglesa avidyl. The individual selves 
are the Umiturions of the supreme Self by the adjunct of the 
nuiid-body-comples and merits and demerits. The spedei, the 
nature of bodyj the span of lifep and etijoymenla and sitficrring^ 
are due to karmas. The soub transmigrate with their subtle 
bodies [Imga sarira)/“ 

p|3- 37-3». Co, 5tBh, ftjitS BG. 

^**1 2, p. ai. Cp. fciiikara. it, pp. 5014)6^ m, ill 
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Esaism i* ih^ of boiiEk^e. Eg^olessnesa k thfi cause 

cif release, Mok^ b aJontuesa <iaivaJ3^«|. It is uot effected 
by the study of the 5icnpmi«* but by true knowledjfc (i§aua>. 
Ferformouw of duties tdatmg to ibe stsfiei of life purifies ihe 
itiind. Ouly knowledge b the cause of mok^. which is due to 
the study of the scrip tunes imd discriuiiriutioii. Solxht lirahman 
b studied- Para Brahma b tuown by dbcrimiuatioti. The 
V'edns 5 ire Sabda Brahinau, That is action (kaima), which dcKS 
not bind the soul to saitisSus. That ts knowledge (vitlyfi), which 
fuleases it Eeucel bondage^** 

Austerities p vows, pilgrimage^ reotation of mantras. oblU’^ 
liduSp worshipi and study of the scriptutua should bo couliuutd 
till the knowledge of truth dawui Knowledge of truth leads 
to niok$a or absorptioti in Brahman. Knowledge with dia* 
passion is a Uieaus to release. Integml oxpedeuoo (pdrij^adpjtl) 
with a trocijijuil self and detaclunenl leads to laoksa^^** 

7, I'ut^K Pofdpa ; S^ivtsm : fnan^yogn^ 

VAyu Purd^A (400 A.DJ preaches tlie wordiip of Siva, 
advocates the duality' of prakyti and pum^» and e^olutioii of 
the wortd out of prakyU uuder the guidance of the Lord, lis 
philosophy ts a blend of the Sijhkhya. dualism and theism of 
Ihe Ujikani^ds. 

Brahuum is the soppane reality. He ts the linesi and the 
greats! , He b subtle, etenmli absolute bliss. He Is devoid of 
sattvu. rajas and tafnas. He is oamipresent, munovir^, self- 
luTninous, and consdoui He is the diviiifi Person (divya 
puru$a). He b the omniscient p ancient, moral Governor. He is 
the Lord and creator of the univetsc. He b die supreme Self 
IParamatHianl, the self of aSl (£arvMnmn}p the self of aB features 
(bhuiatman). Be permtsates the univiEfse. He is the snprutue 
Person./** 

Prafcjti is called prodhiua or avyakta- It is the unborn* 
hiexhau.>^tb1c, self-existent, eternal and uumnnifest cause of 
the world- It b beginrdugless and endless, subtle, inffnitei and 

91. ^ r MA_, »i 23; S4; YT,, !«: 

VC. &4: w, t9-50. ^ ^ . * - 

^P' ca vaitigyaiil 

dhprmp'vaib bhitfakc matah^ h'P-. ^ 
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coinposed of sattvp, rajas (uitJ tainas. It 15 damd nf smell, 
colour, taste, sound nod toucli*^* 

Prakfli is the state of CfiuUitaiimn of sattva, rajas and 
tamas in dissolution. Mahe^'ara enters into prakpi and 

puni^, agitates prakrti by yoga, and starts evolulictn. WTien 
tht gUTias are thnou.!] into dbfcqmlibriiuu, Brahma. Vi^u. end 
Agni emerge. Brahma is produced from rajas ; Viyin, 
sattva : and Agni, front tamos. Brahml Ls the creator. Vs^tja 
is the preserver. Agni is the destroyer..'" 

Prakfti, the e<{utpaise of the gnpas (gupasamya), is guided 
by K^trajiia or the First Person (adipurufa), and gives rise to 
Mahat, that manifests being only through ptejiciuicrance of 
sattva. Mnhat has coitsdoiisness fdti) and wisdom (prajnSl, 
and is called Brahma, since he causes the growth of ail beings. 
EJe ts called Bttddbi, since it makes him know all good and evil 
things. He directly knows all things, and is so called the great 
soul fmahatmaj or Kuler Osvaral. Molsat is the fiKt category 
qf all products. Aluuhkara emerges from llaiiai through pre¬ 
ponderance of rajas. Primal matter fbljuLiidi) emerges I'rmti 
Ahadikara through preponderance of tamas- The five tanmatiai 
emerge from pnmat matter. The five elements emerge from the 
fire subtle essences. The tunmatras are called ari^, since 
they are mcnpable of producing pleasure, paiii, and delusion. 
Akiha has suumL Air has sound and touch. Light has colour 
sound and touch. Water has taste, colotw, sonud and touch! 
Karth ha.s smell, taste, colour, soand and touch. These ebments 
are ^led Tisc^as, since they produce [deasure, pain, mui 
ddusion. 

The fire cognitive organs, the five motor organs, and manas 
eniCTge from Ahaihkira through preponderance of sattva."' 
WTien all things merge tn prakfti, and ore resolved into sattva, 
rajas and tamos in a slate of e<iu£libnum, there la dissolution. 
IVheu the gqi.]as are thrown into a state of disequilihrium, there 
is creation. TTiree Idnds of dissolution, prflkriika, nainiittika 
and atyantika, are men Honed."' 

Mok$u js a superoioial slate of perfection, which is devoid 
of ments and demerits. Complete naiundation of righteoits 


*“ w. 17. 18, 20. 

It 2i. 23, 25 , 
“‘t. S; iJii, 3. 
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And uarifiliteous nctions leads to One t^Ijp is perfectly 

pure and Binlest, ^ know Fara Erahmiin. Vidyl leads to 
tnok^a. It destroys avidya. True knowledge Is tbe mcsins of 

attainiog Brabinjm* SufMffconscimjs ttanee gh'es true know¬ 
ledge^ which eajtenencei Brahman or the supreme Self.*'“ 
The eighifoJd yoga is ^atjoiaed. An usceile \nth Uiree 
sia^s is one who has coultelkd hb siieech^ actions and mind.^** 
Absolute haiudessness in thought, viotcI itnd deed* aad inner 
purity of mind are emphasised. Even uninteuded injury should 
be expiated by severe penance/^- Three kinds of sms, l>odily* 
verbal and mental* are recognised. Sins are expiated tfy pdmnctis 
and purily of Jiuiid.*^* 


8, Furdtiu: : JMnayoga. 

Skanda PuTu^ii {700 A,D.) is of great philosophical tin- 
portancc. It preaches the iml± of SivAp and advocates pure 
iDonbm. It contains BmhmagJl^ which dl^cuisses the nature of 
Brahman r I^vara, maya, pva, world-appearance and causality 
from the staadpoiul of pure monism fadvaitaj. Siruglta, a fjurt 
of Padmapurdtjia (70&-800 also teaches pure moaisin. 

Siva is one, pure, aon-dual Atman. He is Para Brahman. 
cliaracteri 2 ed by infinite aud eternal being, conscio usness and 
blisfl- He IS the Atman of all, the Witness (sak^J, ihc muer 
Self (pratyagiitmaiij of all cn^tures. He is infinite* eternal, 
purCp undifferentiated consciousness. He ts sclf-pnsveili self- 
exisicut, perfect ^ n d obsolulc. He is partless^ inacnve, -calm, 
E»ccellent, stainless, predicateless, formless, rniperceptible and 
inccaitprehensibk* He is devuid of pinrality and Ewyoiid 
appearance. He b supreme bliss, Ihe object of supreme love* 
the dearest Aunaup He ts distiucl from empirical (bhoktS), 

emplrioa objects (bhogya)* and esperieuce (hhoga). He is Soda- 
He is by uature one ontological reality/“ 

I^vara, jTvos, cosmic neacknee and the world- 

appearance are unreal appearimcfiS. They are, in reality, 


” X- 80; xrtIL S; xiv. 7. 
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Brahman**^ I^Vini is Hr tiia n limited by milva, BnihiiiAU Is 
the Witness of nmya or tx»imjc ne^emoe. The world ia 

created by I^vora or Brabnian asaodated with Sabti. ^uktt is 
llie power oi Sivu, eonsdotu and blmfol, non-diffeiieiit from 
liiin. Sbe is sapreme wtsdoio (prsjna) whieh is the fowndat inn 
of the mtiversc. She b the mother of the world and the Vedns. 
She is pure consciousiiess and Buprome bliss. She is non-differeut 
frcdu Siva wlio b on embodiment of pore consciousiiess. Siva 
is the static Ab$obite. Sakti is hb dynamic divine power. She 
is not an independent principle, like anotlicr self. Sakti cbij- 
not exist without Siva. Siva cannot exist w'ithout Satti. Siva 
withoat Sokti is absolutely powerless to act.”* The power of 
consciousness (cicchaktij b the esseuL'e of Para Siva. It has 
three forms; the power of will (iedmaakti) ; the power of know- 
Icd^e (joa n a Atk til and the pou'w of action (kriyaukti). Con^ 
sciOus Sakti assumes sattva, mjas and tmnns, and becomes un- 
cousetoLU mnyfi fiadaiakti). Brahman limited by mayfi with the 
excess of pure snttva is T^varoj the cmator snd contralter of the 
world. He b not subiect to the influence of maya. Brahman 
limited by avidyfi or m^ya with the excess of impure sattva 
is liic iudividiud self fjlva)- The pva is deluded by avidyw and 
tioimd to saihslm.'^' Mnyi with the excess of tamas is the 
material of the world-appearam;*. But inSyfi subsists iu the 
power of supreme conscious!jess, aud is its modiheation.'** 
^lAya or coauiic nescience does not exist in reality, since it is 
controdicted by Brahman or pare self-luminous knowledge. It 
does not exbt as distinct from Brxlimau or ^tva. There [5 only 
perfect Siva. There b no other reality.”* Vidyi and avidya 
are teal from the erapiriesd standpoint. They are not real 
from the ontological standpoint The sdi-luminDus eternal 


*“JageijTv«(vtratvidi urvaih bnilmiaira kevalara. niii v JIR 
Vaaiate naan cAjfiBnsni. (hid, t. 85 . ■ nw. 

: “ir S* Sivft pramfi tnmviflnflti^TtL Ihiit tI 
il',,, faktlr iM srataotii parSnciiTal. slcaiidii Parina 

sanmthhhi. pooa*, inau. i. rt. ihjj. iv. jj. 3. 

iambuddhjiifa jafliiaktib «in»va ta 

ca »>*irtr i*«oto ibtij. m t 

flakter HVtdrfihArevJi j^aifahaildhjHii jU'osjiiiijSitniti 
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conscioufiness never lapses, U always aliLnes- Tliere b no irilyl 
HI the saprenie Self.*’* Cosmic nescient does nol really exbt^ 
amce it osntradichi the self-lmninoiiiS nfltnre of pure cgmidous- 
It b fl nicre appearance. It isj in reality, Brahman. 

Siva b one. Btti he appears to be the multiple world- 
apiiearimce owing to error dwe to milya- He does not really 
became the world, Noa-dnality alone b reaL The ivotld- 
appeartmee b not real, Sadisara is not teail.*** Inhnite consdous- 
nes (vijfimifl) b said to produce the ivorld. But it la unmodlr 
fiable, an d cannot be modified intu the woiliL If it is modified 
into the world» it becamw unconscious and mstterbi 
Only matter b modifiable. Fuitlutr* consdousness (;Mna) b re¬ 
garded by others as a qualify. But a quality cannot be tnodb 
fied into an effect. Only a substance can undergo ffiodillcatioiL 
Again, theta are no dbtmetions in infijnte consdousness before 
creatiiMi of Ihe world. So various objects in the world canm>t 
he produced by undifferentmted consdousne$a. So production 
of the u-arld by iniimte consciousness b dlnsor^*. Brahman b 
exbtent and cteruaJ- If the world w^ere produced by him, tt 
wt>ulil be real and eternal. Brahman^ the Witness tlje 

Atman mamfesls the world-appearance- He apf>ear& li> be the 
wvrld-nppeatance owing tn hb imaginary relation to cosmic 
nescience- The mind (dtta) b prodneed by aiuana. I| b tainled 
by attachment^ aversion and other afflictions. The false ejiipiri- 
cal obiects appeal to the mind through its modes owtug" to their 
relation to the eternal consdousne^ associated with ajnina. 
Pure ctmsciousncss (citt manifests empirical obiects to the tnind 
through the eietcmal sensefl sustained by the vital forces and the 
body wliicfi are produced by aifilina. It manifests the tabe 
worId*appearance, Brahnmn is the cause of names mad forms.*** 
One uudiffercnlmted pure cousdousaess ts the cause of the 
world-appearance^ BrahmMi produces it with the aid of tm- 
cousdous power (mayi) invested with tatnas. Non-being con- 
not be its cau^- Nan-bcbg otdy can be the effect of njon-being. 


'■^STapiataiaiJtiJtetiisiddiier alfftl mfty* parltinani. Jbidp ir. 29. 
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Xoii'^b(±ig cannot produce empirical objecta tluopgli its ovfh 
power, siaoe tioq^being caa. have no pcaver, Heing only can 
liat'e coiml [joiver. Non-beiag is not foaiMj to produce any 
effect. The so-called power of non-beiufi is either real, or tm- 
reaJ. or both. If it Ls real, jt cannot abide ia non-bciag. A 
real being cuu abide in a real entity onjy. If the powtit b 
Qtixeal, it canaot produce the world-appearance. Only a real 
being is fonud to produce un effect. The power caiutot be both 
real nnd unreal, since it invulvcf the difficulties ol both poaitions. 
Therefore noa-being cannot produce the world-appcarunce 
through its wa pow^^. Oaly t>;lng is the cause of the worlO- 
appearauce. It is non-dua] eteniaJ beiiuf or pure conscioiis- 
aess.’** 

Effect b aomiilliireiit from cause. It is neither different 
huaj its cause nor differeat ftoia and identical with it. If the 
effect Is different from ira cause, it is either «ai or unreal 
nr both. If it b real, its reality b dtlier the reality of its cause, 
or the reality of effect, or a reality different from belli. If its 
reality is the reality of its cause, then it fs not different from its 
Maai, or its reality is not distinct from the reality of its cause. 
If t!)e effect lias no distinct reality, it Es non-bcingi If the effect 
b nonexistent, it is useless to apeak of its being pmdticed by 
a being. If the reality of the effect b different from that of its 
cause, then it is different from the latter either ns beuig or as 
aim-being. If it is rUfferent from the latter aa being, ilicn one 
ticiflg cannot differ in Lhe reality of cause and the reality of 
effect. Jf it b different from the Utter as non-being, then it ha* 
no being. If it is a uou-being, then it is sunya or void, if 
it IS a non-being, then it b not an effect. Hven dcsiructjori 
or posterior non-existoirce cannot be an effect, since it cannot 
be produced and related to a cause. Non-existence is charac¬ 
ter stmya. It cannot bo iiroduoed. If iion-exisience as an 
effect has a distiiiclive diaracter (%'ise$a), i( must have a distinct 
relaticut to its cause. But its with a disiinci character is 
non-existent. So a iion-bciug esnno! be on effect. Nor can it 
a Imiag and con-being iKith. So an effect is umr-different 
from Its cause. Production, clfstraction mid catrsaJ effidency 

!■_ .39-44, 29, ,31, 

Ibidfrl^lsT* al^biaa-m cm lil.rdt,jn«aihbarlt. 
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Jtxie empjncd ap^i^^ync^ They Appear to be renl o\?Id 4 j to 
iCTor4iJic<?. Effect is noaKiiffeMnt from its cau^. [t is nothing 
but causeJ** iJiffemit things have no lUfferBn tinting oltribuleA. 
Tb^' are lalse appearatices. One Jteiijg is risai^ Brahimtii tj$ the 
giQUnd o£ the tt^orld-appearajice,**^ It is not real as Hktitirt 
fmni Bnahman. It is real fronj thii> empirical slanil point. 
Bralmiau alone is real ffcun the ontologlcii] standpoint.*** 

Brahman aptjcar^ to be jiva qu'ing to i^ttorance (ajflLiiin!. 
Jlv4i k Brahman Umitcil hy a^-idya. It estperiencw thir fmitii of 
its nctions-f Siva or Bmbnuiiiii resides in i!^ heart the Witness 
(sik^inJ. The cminirical self is l^ound to sadisTna by avidyi. 
Its knowledge of the reality of the vrorld is the cause of its 
empirical life. Its kncs^vledge of the hdsiiy of the world- 
appejunaiicfe destmys ita embodied life. Jfi'as are in reiality 
Brahman^ Pure consciousness is the imrinsic nature of jivs oitd 
Siva- Tlicare is real idmtity between them Tlie lipparent 
difference between them is destroyed by vidy&_ When It is d& 
tioyed, their Identity is realized. Bondage h destroyed by 
knowledge and hot by pcrfomiaiice of duties {karma), 

Jiva become Siva or pure conscloinmefs through kitnwledge of 
identity/** Aiva is the embodiment of pure conacir^mness 
(ddvapu). He can bo known by acstadcr experience (pantm^u- 
bhtlti/. When Siva alone and the false world-apfKjaiimce 

vaitisheSi there neither birlh nor death/^" The agency+ 
rujoymeuls and snfFerings, tnerits and demerits^ apd being ruled 
by God are completely destroy^ by the knowledge of Drahmon^ 
and it realizes its inrrinsie absoluteness* *'* 

Ignorance (ajUana) i$ the cause of destre (v^nh). Desire 
is the cause of action (karmal. Perfqnnpnce of daOy prayers 
(uitya fcmnaj destro>^ all sins, and purifies the mind. The purity 
of tniud and knowledge of the faults of embodied life produce 
detacJtmciit through the grace of Siva. Detachment produces 


*** KitrggtThJiTnn^irCiprtLa kArntia kOncuun vwm kJ. ptid, t. 25. [bid^ 
V . 5-24. 
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rentiticiJiitian of actians. RenuucLatioti gaaena^tes ttne lotoiAl&(lge 
(jaiiia), Knowlolge descroys ignonmce {ajoiiia), farcAks f^tim 
(paia) of boniingap ai^d bdsgis os lelieaK, Knowledge ol ttod- 
duaiity or ideatity is th<f meanif of g^le a^. The practice of yoga 
and i-dpreJne devotion are sulisidiary to tme knowledge. 


9. Markand^ya Puratia; ^tkiaurfi; Triple Method. 


\tdTka^4^ya Pur^^a (500-600 A,Dh} eontainfi which 

preaches the worship of DQigSj the goddess of Sakti. She is 
pure eoni^oirsness (citj)* She is the power o£ Siva, the mayjj 
of Vi5^n. She produces gattVAp rajEis and tarn as- She is prakrti, 
the primal root-evoIvenL Slue ts the hootogerij^its and midiffe- 
rentlated grotmd of the univer^. She is the creative energy 
(sakti). She Ia lite omnipr^ntp ourntacient and omrupotent 
creator, preserver aud destroyer of the universe- She b the 
materia] and e^cient cause of the iLaivca34:. She b immutable^ 
but the world b her mnladon. She is devoid of gu^ns^ md 
assumes them, and crates the world out of them. She b eternal* 
as^fmne^ the fomis of time, produces modifications of pralqti, 
and dbsotves them in pTofcrti. She is o£ the nature of the universe 
(vi^'utmika), the ground (viiviiray^) and ruler of the universe 
fviste^vaiij- She is the omnipotent power of Vispu or Siva, 
cosjijsc nescience (mabmiJLyg), Uie seed of the wwld.^^* She b 
pore coosciousness (dtTi, one and imifoniL But through cosmic 
nescience she a^nmes the fomi of the muldfonn w^orid. She 
deludes all creiitures with avid]^, snd entangles them in 
bondage. She invest than with egoism and attachment, and 
w'hirb them tn the wheel of saihr5ra.*^* She b imtnanent rn 
the world, smd transcends it. She pervades the world as pnr^ 
consciousness ; it b her form and tnomfe^tationJ 

Dun^ b the foundation of the world. She exists in oil 
creatures as the power of Vt^^ui ooii! 5 dousiie$^ 


*"nM!, i¥r 14* 51^: IV. 2fl. 72, 73* ^mnieuign^. r 135^- 
iii IS, 19: xl, 66. 71. Cp. Sivagltar x. 3S ' ' ' 
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(ceUnaJ, pouer (^akti), hunger, thiist, slcepp iiouriihntenl. 
livelihood t beau^, geniWp intellect, forgiveness, 
memory, reverence, coanpassion, conteutmeftt, fortune, atid 
trror^ She exists in them as her reflections (cMya), She is the 
supreme goddfess. die aIl-pervftd±Hg conscious power (vyapti- 
dtvt}, the ctemal uiothEf {m&tr). She is the presiding deity 
of their sense-organs.^^ This is the element o£ panthei:mi. She 
lA good fortune of righteous perwusT adversity of vicious 
persoaSp cottsdence of the pure bi heart, pious persons^ faith 
in God, and virtuous pen^ous* aversfon to wrong actious.*^^ She 
is saving knowledge (umhlvidya} and cosmie uescieucc (maha- 
Tnaya)^ great reconectiaa (imhamedha) and great obHvioii 
(njaha^smiti), power of Sivu {mah^devj) and power of dernon 
(Tnahnsnri) and great delusion t^^hlLinoha^/” The pantheistic 
concept of God is more pronounced here,. 

Durga is the highest knowledge (paramii vidy^) that te^ads 
to release- Slic is the giver of Iwoua. She is the embodiincnt 
of uicrcy. She delivers her det^otees from distress through her 
gracc^ and de$troy$ iheir ains. She gives them worldly 
prosperity and enjoyrntmt, heavenly happiness, and reJeinsc from 
bondage. Slie gives wealth, happineiss, dliamia and mok^a. 
She IS the supreme godde:^. She is the suprmne good |£ivi), 
the most auspiciou^^ the fnlfiHer of desires* thn refuge of 
and the deliverer from distressv She i^ called Dufgu becaUM 
she h the boat to cross the impassable ocemi of sartisim with. 
She is the Logos (sabdabrahmal and origiu of the Vedas. She 
is the highest goddess among the gods. She is the Divine 
Mother who ev'er protects her erring children w’ith loving 
care.*^' This ia the dement of theism with a pauthdstic bias. 

The nature of prakrti, cvolutkai and dissolution sre des¬ 
cribed on the lines of theislic Sadikhya. Creation is unfold* 
ment. Dissolution ia contraction of God.^“ 

The self is neither body, oar maoiLS, nor, buddhi, nor 
ahiunkara. IX is a non-physicai, mm-mental, entity. 

It b entangled in bondage owing to aUachment. Attachment 

''♦Ibifl. T. U-»; L 7S. tv. S, 

Ibtd, J. 72^73. 

paranUI tvam m IbiA^ L 77^ Xbid, 
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is due lo egoism. Destruction of egojsrn destfoys attaelimfiu!. 
Kgolessufss leads to Imppiness. Detachment produces tnie 
knowledge (vidyaj* which is integral knowledge {sfunyag jaann}* 
It i$ due to yoga, which annuls ignoraiicer and disjoins- the self 
from die gut^as. of prakrti. Yoga is the tinion of the soul with 
RrahTnan+ Purity of bodyp speech and mind is an indispetisable 
condition of luok^^ Sclf-sorrciidcr ^ devotioCr and grace oE 
God lead to mnk^,*** 

10. Devt Bhdgavaiai SdMkUsm: TrtpU Method. 

Dtvi Gitd is fl part of D«i?i It preaches the cull 

oi &akti. It condf^ of God as the Divine Mother* She is 
Para Brahman, Atnian, pure coitsdousness (cit) and bliss. Para 
Brahman has a power fsokti} called which is neither 

cxistciit not non^esdatent nor both but diderent ftoui them. 
Miya is h podtipe (vastu) entity. It always exists in Brahman 
or Atman as heat exists in Fire- it conceals the nnHne of 
Brahman, and is a defect IdoijaJ. Brahman in con junction with 
Sakti is the ^d of the world- MAya is the material cause of 
it, sinto it is modified inio it- It b its efficient eans^ tn con¬ 
junction with BrahiDan or pure consrioustuess (caitanyaj^ MAyH 
is called iiradb^iui, prakjti^ Saktl or avidyo. The ^vas call 
it vunaiia* It b unconscious because it b known. What is 
knowTi Idfsyal is uncsinscbus- Mlyi is non-existent because 
it destroys knowledge.*** 

BrahniPUr Atman or pure consciousness is the only rcahly^ 
'Pure consciousne^ cannot be known. If tt w^cre knowm^ it 
w^ould be ttqcottficious- Coosciotisiies& is self^manifest. It is 
not Etnmifested by any other entity. Il is not manilested even 
by itself-^ since it cannot l?e both subject and object. It mani¬ 
fests other objects. But it is not manifested by any entity. 
Consciousness 15 etemiU. It never lapses in w aking siaie^ dream 
ant! deep sh»|n in which objects are not always known. 
Atman ot Brahnum is the Witness or an emboditnent of 

consdem^esA (sadividvapu^Jt He is eternal bliss. He is 
absolute* detached and uureUtedp since all other entities are 


37^»; 39. m- 41. 2Z»: W- fl- O^^i, nr, 3, 30^ ti. 3. 10, 
13, Itf, 39, 33-35. 
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uppearauces. He is inSnite and unlimited. Knowledge ts 
not tu quality, li it were e quality^ it would be uitco&scious. 
Hut knowledge cannot be unconscious. It is consciousness. It 
cannot diHer itutu consciouSiin^. So knowledge or consciousness 
is the essence of Erabman or Atuum. He b perfect, absolute, 
non-dual being, consciousnesa and bibs '” Bralunau baa tbe 
power of will licchi^ahti), the potver of knowJolgc (innuasakti), 
and the power of action llcriydjSakti). He creates the w-nrUt with 
the aid ox moy^ Erakrti, avyakts, or miya b tbe tnutcrial cause 
of tbc world, tt b the pow'cr of Brahman. Msyi b composed 
of sattvtt. Avidya is composed of sattva, rajas and tamos.”* 
Iseora is tbc reftection of Brobmao in miya. He b the omni* 
scient and omnipotent creator of the world. The individtial self 
(pvu) b the reflccliau of Bralmiau in avidya. The causal body, 
the subtle body, and the gross body are produced by nvidyl. 
Atman limited by avidyd or the body b praffia. .^tmon 

limited by the subtle body b tagasa. Atman limited by Urn 
gross body b vi^. Brabnian limited by luaya composed of 
sattva b Isvnrs. Brahman limited by undiffereutiated names 
and forms b Sutrktmd. Brabmaft limitod by the gross world b 
Viiat. livom impelled by the power of Brahman cmatES the 
world of diverse objects for the experience of finite stalls.^** 

The worM b an imaginary constmetion of the power or 
Tnayi imaydsakti) of Btalimaa. In reality maya does not exist 
as distinct frnm Brahm a n It b avidya from the empirical stand'- 
point. .\11 tnupinCa] objects are diffietmit forms of niayS. The 
dbtmctiDn of jivu and Isvara Ls an i mtigii iary oonstruction of 
maya. The distinction of jiva and paramhtmfiit also b an 
appearance due to may^. 'Che plurality of tsvarss, Brahma, 
\‘buu and Rudra, and the plurality of jbas are creations of 
HidyS.”* Jiva, Isvara and Ihc world-appearance have no exist¬ 
ence apart from Brahman. They have lidng in the being of 
Brahman. They are empirical appearances.'" 

■^AimS jfifln yr e p n ii 5ifklifli-4pth salyab iFflinio'Hhgah drallavK^ 

jitob. i. 21 Itid. 1. ... „ 

L 44 - 5 ^>, 
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Pcrforttiancfi of diiliie^ right knou'Icdge [juMd- 

yqg£L) and devotion, (bliaktiyoga) are the three paths to libers- 
tioiL The path of devotion is the easier It is Jtnental, and does 
not torment the body^ A. devotee knot's God aa non-di^et:ent 
from him thrmjgh primary devotion.*^ He urorslups the Divine 
Mother with ^gle-Tnindcd devotion and fMls a raptore of joy. 
He meditateiS on her alone, and thinks af nothing else. He is 
merged in Brahman^ The highest stage of devotion is know¬ 
ledge (jdina). The highest stage of detachment (vairigya) also 
La knowledge. Brahman, the supreme goddess^ is eiemal con^ 
acdoumiess in the imiet core of every heart. One who knou's 
Brahman becorocs Brahinan, When ignorance (aji^niiq} is des¬ 
troyed by knowledge (jaina)^ Brahman existing in the heart Is 
known. Knowledge of identity devoid of distmctiDn leads to 
release. ?^rnk^ is the realizatiDd of Brohinaiibood. Dliarma 
prodtijces devotion. Devotion produces knowledge. Knowledge 
leads to release. Voga is identity of the finite sotd with the 
infinite Performance of prescribed duties (karmiLj puri- 

fiea tl^ ndadi and prepare it for the advent of knowledge. 
Karma \a ignorance which Is contmdktoty to knowledge. So 
karma and knowledge cannnt exist together. The combination 
of knowledge and action is not a means to release. Knowledge 
only is the means (rf attaiimig taqk^ It is aided by devotion 
and yoga- Karma, detachment and pnrit 3 " of mind are sub¬ 
sidiary to it. Though Siktaism advocates pure monism CadvaitaJ, 
it finds a place for devotion as a tneans to the attainment of the 
knowledge of identity-*** 


Jl_ BmkffuiTaivuria Fur^r^ai Kfinmsm: The CuU Devi^iwn. 

BraAm(n?£m?arlo Pifram (7€0 AJD*) preaches the worship 
of Karfiyapa hi devoid of gupas and Invested with them* 

fimuless and formedi independent and dependent^ iudeterminate 
and detmninatc, detached and related to the finite selves^ and 
transcendent and iuimaneat He is Enfinite, ttemal, immutable, 
omnipresent! omnisciciit and omnipotent. He is the supreme 


^ Eitj-Mii jaiiati m Ibid 

- ** .*^ 1 - BhiktKti, yiMrt iLlia 

Mivfl jaaittm pniklrtilAm. JO^lnJUi mtifetir na CAii™tM_ 
tnhjEiA vrda rah- ri S. 3 t; 32 . Erolinuuva 
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Self and Witness. He is the uncansed,^ non-spsti^ md noD^ 
temper^ ^nund of the world. He is tmmaidle^ and manifest. 
He is pTikjti and pnrtifas and their cause. Be is the First Cause. 
He is the essence and the Lord of sJL Ha is eleniai conscionB- 
ness and bliss^ He b the repository of all virtitesH He is the 
embodiEnent of asoetieisai and yoga. He is the source of vtrttw- 
Hc is kind and alectionate to his devotees. He is a friend of 
the dbtressed. He b dispasslanate and yet has pas^ons. He 
is desireless^ self-onntentod and perfect^ and yet eogag^ed in the 
sport of oreatioiii He is mcemjceiTable imd indescribable^ He is 
beyond meditation and adoration. He con be known by devo¬ 
tion/*^ 

hfok^ is eternal communion %vith GikL A devotee does not 
seek the tmowledge that ends in tbe mer:giDg of the $oul in 
Brahman. Devotion is the means of attnining coimnuaion with 
God. A person who drinks the nectar of the name nf Hari 
consecrates his birth. There are mne indications of devotion to 
God : adoratinn of Hari, hb wor^p, recitation of bla mantra^ 
bb service, recollection of him^ singing hb hymns, listening 
to ids attribateSj self-surrender to Hari^ and bondage to him. 
One who cherbhas the ninE kinds of devotionp who b fond of 
hearing of Harip whose mind is in Had^ who feels 

a thrill of rapture^ and sheds tears at the meutioii of Huri, is 
colled a devotee. One who breats ol] creatiuiEi in thoughts and 
deeds as Ihe creatures of Hon^ is a devotee, Chne who is kind to 
oU creatures, and views the Avorld as full of Hari b the best 
and wisest devotee. The worship of Hari b the rooc of bI] good. 
It b superior to acts of charhy^ holy pilgriinage^ and study of 
the VedflS. Whoever remembers Hari internally snd entemahy 
is released in his life time/** Devotion is the prtnmiy means 
of attmnmcnl oF God. Klnnwledge and yoga are nusilisry to 
iL Devotion to God b e^ressed in love of manMnd and sentient 
Cfeatjcm. b the life erf hb devotees ; they are hb life. 

He always remains by their side to protect them.**" 


BrAlimavaiviria Ftara^a^ Foom, 1^,. Kr^najenmikbaoda. cb. 1S. 
3Mb; 19. ch. 2fK 37-^; 21. 309-12, 

*^ itrtd. HX, SSM., ch- r 34i th, 31. 44-n: tb. 90. 144; 
ch. IQ. 121-32, Cp, BrhRildherEFUi, (B.L) Cftlratta, x, 42, p. 3^. 

Xham praoRl^ bhaktAn^ bhaktAb maraJipica. 

Ibid, t1_ 52. 

Ahsi^ bhafclintikg iolvat rakTa^nhcnive. Ibid, ri 47- 
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12. Pnt^A : ft: Tlitf Cwf* cf Dcv&tWft. 

Bltd^Sa*jaia Pur^j^ (600 A.DJ pi^acbca the ^^crrsiilp of 
and advo^lcs a kind nf moufam-*** It *s regarded as the best 
work in Sanskrit devotional literature. It r^gatiis Brahtnan as 
one mitiifierendated consciousness (advn^ra jdanalp thal appears 
as the cntiltiform ivflrld-appisiimnce thmugb or prakiti 

composed of sittva, rajns and tamos. MH^a is the wnnderhil 
power of Brahman. He Is the supreme Self (FaraniatiUiml 
residing in the £nit« selves (jivaJ. The Atttnm or Parmantnian 
limited by egoism fahajhkTira) due to avid^'a is the God 

(Bhagavat) is the supreme Person (Ptnni^ltaina)^ He is 
trans^xtidcnt and immaaent^ formlefs and formed, devoid of 
eupas {nirgu^) and invested with them (sagn^). The supmne 
Person ia snpmor to Brahman atid Faraniitman^ the aspects of 
God. The Lord enters into a finite sdf as a part.^” The jiva 
is fl disembodied spirit distinct front the body and the luind 
which are the producUr of sattva« rajas and tamas. It wrongly 
identi^cs itself with the and the mind-body’-coinple^:^ and 

is bound to sothsam. It forgets its divine nature owing to 
ignorance, imd La entangled tn bondage. Attachment for gn^iis 
and their products is the cause of bondagOp Detachment from 
them is the cause of release. Devotioii to God produces dis- 
passion for sensual pleasura. The company of saints destroys 
all Faith in God and devotion to him arise from Uateairig 
to the sweetness of God from saints. Devotees aie those who 
have renounced all attachment for worldUy objecte and all 
actions for fuifilinent of desiresp who suffer all kinds of hard¬ 
ships, and who bar their minds on God* take refuge in him* and 
always hear and speak of hini. Endurance of linrdships* com- 
passioiii good win and love for all petsous, non-enmity for aU 
and imperturbability are the qualities of devotees. Their minds 
are filled with saittva or purity. They delight in the service of 
God- They do not eaxe for identity (ekatmatn] mth him. They 
always act for his deligtit. Intense devotion to God enlightened 
by true know ledge and purified by detadiment with mind fised 
on him ts a mean^ to the higlHSt good. A devotee rniters into 
the feet of the Lord without any fear. Intense devotion 

Vob n, pp. eaMs. 

pratj^to bhagflvarijtr. 

Foona. i9lBp v* Qp. VBjflavalleya Tp., 4. 


Kopilag^mi {BhaKHvjita) ^ 

iaarnWy* TSHSJ, 
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attended with purity of itiindj pure knowledge of Brahman^ and 
iut^o^ detatihnierit destroy aMiedons and poasionB due to 
ayidyii, and produce bliss or mok^. This cult of devotlou 
(bhukUyoiEa} leads to the cxperienco of the Atman, merging 
in Brahman and Attainment of God, the supreine Person-^” 
Devotion is of two kinds t sagujja and riirgmia, Sagu^a 
devotioji is prompted by the gm^, sattvap rajM and tumaji. 
Nbgtru^ Uevotton is free from ihein,. devotion is of 

three kinds ^ t^osa, m>:isa and sattvika. Tfima^ devetion is 
prompted by tamos and uioUvoted by envy* boastfulne^ Hud 
mule valence. Rojasa devotian Le prompted by and moti- 
vAied by the de^re for faine, w^calth and w^orhUy pkostuics. 
Sattvika devotion is prompted by sottva nnd morivoted by the 
desire to destroy merits and demerits by dedicating all actions 
to God, Three kinds of sagnoa devotion are attended with 
know'ledge of difference. Sattva b a pute impulse. Rajas 
inferior to it. It is the spring of sdf-aggrandjsmmmt. Tamas 
ss an evil juipnlse of aggression and destruction. It is inferior 
to rfli»5, Xirgu^ devotion b superior to sagu^a dev'otion. It is 
unmotivedp iminiedjato and spontaneous. It ia constant and un- 
inturnipted devotion to God, which ^ntancnusly surges up in 
the heart of a devote**^ Spoutimeous and unmotivtd devotion 
to Cod doc!D not soek identity (ek^tmata) '^th him. It seeks 
service of God and uciion for his delight. U refuses to accept 
mok^ in the form of residence in the abode of God, or proxi¬ 
mity to him, or community In nnture w'ith him+ or equalirir 
of divine poivers, or identity with hLm. A devotee altvays takes 
delight m serving CodJ“ This unsi^'erving dwotioii to God 
quickly produces detachment^ knowledge and tnttiition of 
Brahman. It is not a blind sentinieijU] emotioiL It is enlight- 
^cd by knowledge and selfless detachment. It leads to eternal 
commttnjon with God and his service. Dcvoticiti Is generaiod 
by hearing, chandng, repeating the name of God* and recollec¬ 
tion of him. It is produced by egotessness^ ab^tmition from 
aeUons which lead to happiness* dirinterested p«fontiance of 
specific duties (sviidhiiTTna) and their dedication to God* 


h 33nH* 43^; 

MBOOfialir AVHxhiiuiJi . *. blukllvogai^ya nirgu^jiAyA . . . 

jilMimJivirwaviihl(2 ^'A bhiktlfr pittiifottaiiiE. Ttrid, *. 
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det&chmant atid ptmty of mind due ta ni^cSuta karma. A Ills 
of devotion is s saUiess life of Tenriee to God Emd mankind 
eniigblened by integra] knowledge and love,^** 

13. JVdrfldd : TAe Cull <?/ Devotion, 

Bhaktl or devotion b of th£r nature of intense inve (porama 
preina) for God. It is sifigle-nijoded* tmdivided* unswervingp 
mnnifestod in Ihongbt, word^ and nctloiif and tin end in itseif- 
It Is unalloyed bve» which is not ectii>scd by knowledge and 
action. It is of the nature of nectar ot inmiortality (amTtii}^ 
Intense love for God makes one unmortal. lu nature is as 
indescribable a.s the taste of a dumb person. It does not 
necessarily depend upon knowledge. It b both means and end. 
It b free from ilestre, which is directed lo objects of cnjoyineal. 
It b of the nature of inhiliition (mrodha) of desires. Desires 
are not supppresed^ but fulfilled in it. 

In devotion all desires are directed to God| all passions arc 
cherished for hiiUt and ah actions are dedicated to bbn. The 
sense-organs, mind, and intellect are directed to hSxn : the whole 
being of a deToiee b dedicated to him. Hia egoism and attach- 
ineiit are extinguished, desire and aversion are Conquered* 
pleastiie and pain ate renounced. His mind is filled with 
lasting pence. 

Tliere are two kinds of devotion* secondary and ptiimiry- 
Secondary devotion b bom of de^c. It is satttika, injasa, and 
timasa. according as sattvu, rajaSp or tamos is predominant in it. 
Primary devotiou tins God only for its end. Though devotion b 
of one kind, it has eleven fonTij&: love of the attribnies 
and greatness of God, love of bis beauty^ lave oE hb 
worship, love of recollection of God. love of 3 servant, 
a friend* a parent* and a wife for hum, love of salfr 
ccnsecrahou to him, love of absorption m hiiti, and love of 
separation frorm him. Nirada lays stress on constant semtude 
and constant wifely love for hnu. A devotee should rise above 
secondary devotion, and cultivate love and bve alone for 
God. He should always strive after love of God atone. He should 
alwsjns pray to him with a single-minded devotion. God qiiiddy 
reveals himself to the devotee, and fills him with bis influence. 


voi. 23, 5^; ii. a. 
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Primary devotioii nm kes o/nts fulflLtad, contieiiLted and im¬ 
mortal. AH hi* desires art fulHUed m God. His lia^^ in bumx 
by his TOnsdinicg bvt of God, He Iqvss biunaiiity aod seaticat 
cr^tjou. He bet^ojnes completely self-satisfied, absolutely quiets 
ATifi Lnlo^cated with iay. He ddij^ta in hi* sdf (itmarati) in 
oomnimion with God. He feels his presence every^vhere. He 
dedicati^ his whole bdng to him. He bekmgs to Cod^ and 
not to himself. Sis onlf end of life b of God, 

Conquest of egoism, pride and other pitsaonSj, direction of 
them So God, complete surrender of the hiiinon will to the divine 
willf humility in spirit, renunciation of worldly pleasuieSj 
sttHfining company, avoiding talks of se3=t wealthj and 
atheists, tegnlai- study of the scriptures, constant thought of 
their teachingSp periorniMioc of duties cnloined by them, 
observance of non-injury, truthfulness, kindness, purity of Ixxly 
and mind* ^th in God, and ctiltitmtion nf gthcr cxcellencesa of 
character are the means to the attainment of devotion. Listening 
to and ^ging the attributes of God in the ccmipany of the 
devotees and constant prayer to God are the potent means to its 
attainment. The desire for prayer b awakened by the grace 
of God and hie devotess. 

Tievcition is higher than knowledge, acbon and concontia- 
tion of mind {yoga). Knowledge and action are actuated by 
egobzn and prides. They cannul attract the grace of God* Ho 
sliows hb grace to a bumble de votea, who surrenders hb whole 
being to him. Devobnn b its own end. It b the highesi good- 
It b superior to knotvledge. action and yoga, Tt fills the soul 
with peace and ecstasy of joy. It is open to all. There Is no 
dis^tincrion of birth, family, wealth and the Ulce amqng the 
devotees, since they all belong to him, and «ie filled with 
his spirit.*'*® 


14- Sda^ifya : Thr of 

The philosophy of SaqPyu a$ expounded by Svapnesvnra 
b given here, Brahtnnn or God is the mfinite and etcnml 
being. TODscionsne^ and bibs. His activity b rmtural and 


Antliyr^s nrtkle on Th^ R^ligUm Tht tTiiU 0/ 

TKa of liwJia. VoL H, pp. Kwida LiJ Smlia : 
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Hi; acts throaKh die adjunct oj cosmic nsscicjacc 
cff criya, wfaich is ncvef destroyed. IVak{li is God's uacoiisdotis 
power of mays, througli which lie acts qpoutaneoiisly, hut he 
does not ntiderso eny modidcatioti. Ho creates the ivnrli] LhfOtigli 
nidya or prakfti. Uraliman is eonsdou^ Piokttl is tmcutiscioua, 
Braliman knows pralcrh* and lucts upon it. It is the object of his 
knowledge and nmterial of his creative activity. Soth ore rcajl 
and interdctiendcfit. Bcjtli arc the cause of the world. Tlie 
world is real.”^ Though it is an ttncuuscioiis niodifitstion of 
prakrti« it is of the nature of God in itsesseotiat nature.*’* Maya 
or pialqli cannot be unreal, «ace it b God's power and object 
of knowledge.*” Its mcMtihcaltoo, the world, is real. It is uot 
a false apjiearaiice. Gwl’s power is colled maya, since it is an 
object of knowledge like tmeoasdous matter.’** 

God incarnates in human form out of compassion for 
creatures for eHeviatfon of their misery. He affiutuis a human 
body out of hia own power of maya. His body is not composed 
of the physical elements. It is produced out of hb own power 
of maya.*** Tlie form of K($^a is Para Brahma liimsdf. 

The self fatamnl la tlie stihstratmii fadhttlhuna) of error 
and ktiovvledgs of truth, which are the attributes of monas. 
Knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire, aversitm imd volition are 
the modes of maaas. They are not the uiodidcations of the self, 
w'hich is unchaogUig imd immutable. Egoism also is a mode of 
tnanas. When it is destruyed, egoism dbt^pears. The manas 
or bnddhi b on aditmet of the jiva. It appears to know-, feel, 
and will owing to its connectiou wth buddhi, w'hich b its 
limiting adjunct Its bondage is due to lack of devotioa 
(abbakti). It is not due to ignorance (ajuana). Its release b 
due to prEmary devotkm, which destroys the adjunct of buddhi, 
and makes it realize the etemal bliss of Brahman. Release b 
its Qattiia.1 stale.*'* Bondage is apparent and contingent upon 


*•* Knitrlvidsh pBrauMii^fiHaiiy* MfitiliflTj’ai, para^vln mavii^ 
apMOiikiun ulrarviun. K« fat mST^Caktih kstvaie SSS ii 

I. Sadim. 

svBjMnn^ sp,ttiktifit.viiTA cnrckfUAtTiiU. S;«:, H. t. ' 

“JtaiEatu tv* paranicivjlnitiwUTjlt. SSS., I, 1. 2. 

"fiattitvau ailiftiih tedynui, SB., it. I. 42, 

“Tito^ur tiiaTi J»dasfini«nv«. S5., iii. i, sB 

k,«,v.5‘‘^rr,. *'* " ™>uyu.w. 
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its limitation by hoildht. God, betug attracted by single- 
miaded devotion of a detotco, destroys his buddhi completdy, 
and makes hint tcalwe his inbenjiit infinitude and eternal bliss. 
He is the cansc of relesuie. Know ledge of the self destroys the 
impuritlea of faith and purifies the mind- But it cannot destroy 
the limidni? adjtmct of butldbi."' Svopnelvara regards the 
world as Ttol, aaee it is a modification of pratrti, mnya, m 
power of God. It is the object of hts knowledge and mani¬ 
festation of his power. God and the world are nehited to each 
odier as subject and object. But Svaptieivara ragards the in¬ 
dividual self tiiva) os a limitation of Brahman by buddhi, which 
is its odj'UQCL When its determinant boddbi destroyed, it 
realises its inherent infioitnde and etertud nature. It is des¬ 
troyed by primary devotion through the fitace of God. S%'apne- 
dvara’s position is not like that of idealistic moniam. He does 
not regard mayB as false or indefiiiablc, and the world as a false 
appearance. But he regards the self as essentially divine tmd 
fret, which appears to be bound owing to its a-^wi a ti on with 
Iniddhi and lack of devotion. Its bondage is not due to 
Ignorance {aj^toa.I. It is released from bondage by prinisiy 
devotioDj which annihilates its detcrrniitant tauddbi. Release is 
the realization of intrinsic divinity or identity with Braluniui.*** 
This Is the element of monism is Svapneivoia's philosophy. 

Uevotion is the most intonse atuicbment for Cod.*** Attaeh- 
mcRl for earthly objects is transient. But attuchment for Cod 
is abiding. Primary devotion is constant, intense, and un- 
inlcrnipt«l love for Cod, It brings on immortality.’** 

Devotion is not knowledge. Even a hater of God lias 
knowledge of him, but no devotion. Devotion is attachment 
(rsgal, which is opposed to hatred (dve^). When attachment 
for earthly objects is destroyed, attachment for God springs up. 
Wise persons Hurrender themselves to God after many births. 
Knowledge is followed by Bdf-snrrendef (prarwtti), which is 
devotion. Devotion is preceded by knowledge. It is not 
identical with knowledge. Knowledge pmrifws die mind. When 


•" sss., Ui, z. tw-99, «. , ... 

IrrihfflAbhflvipattif miutyi. ,, , _ 

JlvfiJkA aaifafiijnas 
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it IS purified, priaiiiry devotion wells np. Dci?otiOD pftodiicK 
knowledge of God.*^^ 

tTevotion is not action. It cazmot be produced hy human 
effort and volitioji. What canuot be accomplished by human 
volition, is not an action. Hic fruit of an action is finite and 
tratLsient. But tbe &uit of devotiun is infinitude (onantya^ and 
etemal lift. So devotioii qamiot be of the naitire oE an action.*" 

Devotion is not Mth Faith or belief is a pre- 

cmidition of action. But deti^tion is not a means to actton. 
It is ^ end in itsdf. It is the fruit of itsdf. It is unmotived 
love for God for his Otim sake.*" 

Though devotfon is attachment (tlga), it b not an evil, 
Attachment for earthly objifCts h an evil. But attachment for 
God is not an evil. The former is the cause of bondage. The 
latter is the cause of release.*" 

divides devotion iiiCn primary devotion and 
secondary devotion. Secondary devotion is a mcan^ to primary 
devotion. Chanting the mune of Codj obeisance to limi* worship 
of liiin, prayer to him* surrender of all actions to Mm, media¬ 
tion on him, rocaUecdon of hmit recitation of bis mantKij and 
the like are secondary det^on. They destroy the impurities 
of mind, and purify it. These auxiliary acts please God, and 
through his fiTwee generate primary devotion. Any one of them 
IS strong cnongh to produce primary devotian» if it in practise 
continuously with firmness and ardour. Surrender of nil acdous 
to £h>d leads to release, Right actiona and wrong acdons 
stErneudered to God fiwmot produce merits and demerits, and 
bring about boudage. lu fact, one who surrcnclers oU actions to 
God, has no desire to comniit sins,*" Devotion of the dis¬ 
tressed (arta)* devodm of the seeker of knowledge and 

devotion of the seeker of earthly good (arth^hin) aie st^ndory 
de^*otion. DevotioD of the wise (jftflnmK which undivided* 
[S primary. It b w'holc'hearted ami singte-mindfid devotion 
IckSntahblvn), It leads to attainment of divinity fbrabma- 
hbavapiilti*" There b no distinction of caste or sex in the 
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cultuns of devotion/*^ Honoufi esc^srve ho&otLf* thrill of joy 
of union, pangs of separatioa, gvcreioo to anytliiiig but Go*t, 
constkUit singing of hia gtory, prcservatjun of lift for him, the 
that ^ belong to him, tht conacicmsness that all 
things ire Ml of bim, and absence of hostility towards him art 
the niartis of devotioo-*'* 


15. Tht EtkUs (J/ iiie Purapa*. 

DhiinnA is whst is prescribed by the Vedus or oomtuaixded 
by God, approved by virtuous persons, approved by oac*^s 
consdence or pleasing to the selfi and conducive to the good 
of all persons. Adharma b what is forbidden by the Vedas or 
God, disapproved by virtncus persons, disapproved by one’s 
consctCDce or diig>lea 5 ijig to the self, and mpuguant to the good 
of others.*** Dharma is what is prescribed by the Vedas and 
the Sinftis. What b prescribed by the other &uitra» is a 
wnhlmnoe of dhartna (dhnrtnabhfisa).*** The Vedas are created 
by God, They are valid becaasc they are free froin ignorance. 
Tlie Smptis elaborate the prescriptiQQfl of the Vedas, and are 
therefore valid.*** The Divine Law is the moral standard. 
Dharma is the root of good conduct ; wealth ta its branch; 
happiness is its flower j mok^a is its fruit. Customary good 
coudnct (saiticdra) prodnces merits. Sacrifices, charity and 
cannot yield good to an individual, who violates 
ctstoraary good conduct. Caste dndes i jatidhai lua), duties to 
the country (dts&dharmii), family duties {tnlad hanual, and 
duties relating to one’s clan (svagotradharnia)' should not he 
violated. One should conform to the ethos of the pet^ie, and 
slionld not perform an action condemned by the society.”* 
Rigid scnse-rcstniirit, puri^ of mind, and altruistic virtues are 
emphadied. Happiness does not arise from gratification of 
derires. But it arises ficum control and regulatioD of desires. 
A peraon of vile conduct can never attain happiness here and 
hereafter. One should not commit mental, verbal and hodfly 
sins, and ^uld be pure in body and nrind,*** The pore need 
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not go to holy places. The Atm^ is like a river, Sense-re^ttflim 
is die holy Truth is its w^ter: If a of good 

L-cmduct bathes in the Atman i emloi^ed with sense'ratniint 
anil coptiol of miudf he b- piitified. The inner Self is never 
ptnified by So the sutireme duty oE b petson is to be 

inxmer^^ m the ioy of the knowledge of the Atman. Renlbo* 
tiem of the Atnum is the highest good. ReaUr^tiDn of oae's 
intrinsic infinitude and perfectios b the summum b^num^ The 
\nrtuj ?5 condneive to the inner ptirity rf mind and the good of 
others are comlndvi! to one's welfftm in the next woffid."** 

The body h the basis of ai^^uiring wealth, hapFplncss, 
virtue and tnofc^. So it should be tended with great eare+“* 
A householder ahould pursue wealth p baiipine$s and virtue in 
bannony with one another. They mne not subversive of one 
another. They axe favourable to one another. They are inter- 
depondenl on one another. Wealth promotes happiness and 
virtues Happiness furthers w'eaith and virtue. Virtue not 
ihw‘art i-vcidth nod happiness. It promotes them,”* A hotn»e* 
holder should not perform the specific duties of an ascetic- 
A Virtuous i>er^an is one who performs one's speeilk duties 
(tw^sulhornia) prescribed by the VedoSj desists Erom comniitting 
Kni\ and is free from evil desires^ A viciems person is one who 
doe^ not perform one^s specific duties, oommita sins^ and is full 
of evil derires.”* 

TmtMtilnes&i kindne^, calmness, and hatmicssness ore the 
finrr parts of dhamia.*** Truthfidnuss consists in speaking the 
truth, fulfiliing promises, speaking agreeable w'orda, ser^'ice o( 
the preceptor* rigid ob^rvance of vows^ faith in Godn, company 
of rirtnous peraons, doing good to parents^ purity of body, 
speech and mindn shame at immoral coudneri mid absence of 
hoarding.^” It consists in speaking the truth conducive to the 
general hapiuutss. Mendudiy consists in speaking falsehood 


■“ UUd. cb- 43, ’l4rS&; th. %!?, i 

wj I^luomirthakSmainok^SnAai ^mTEai sMliamicii. Brultroa* Calcutta, 
eh, 328, 45. 

“ I^iarmf> diuirriiiiqTilaiadh&i^^ dhanno n^tmjiii^anjdMkah. UraJiToa* 
ch. 22 U la. lUd. fh 231 . I&. 14 . 
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c<mdud\>e to the misery of all »*' Veracity should bo in JmnnDoy 
with yirtue, iciJUgnanl to vice, and. cotulucive to the good of 
sdl (^rralokabita). Mendacity is repugnant to all good, Ois- 
agreenblc truth and agnwablo falsehood should be discaidcd.*** 
consists in benevolence, modesty, humility, equal 
ttnatoicut with nU, and speaking always tvith a smili^ face. 

It consists m alleviating the suSetings of others. *“ Calmness 
(^ttl consists tn absence oi envy, contentment with little, 
restraint of the senses, sex*restramt, silence, desire to wonihip 
God, fearlessness, gravity, firmness of mind, mildness, absen^ 
nf greed, resoluteness, abstention from ana, equanimity iu 
praise and blame, praise for others* exccUeime, patience, 
endurance, non-thieving, hosjutaiJty, nepeating mantras, medi- 
tatioo, sacrifice, pilgrimage, sendee of the cnltuied, absence of 
jealousy, knowledge of bondage and release, disposition for 
riswticism, tranquillity in joys and sorrows, absence of scK- 
abasement. and absence of ignorence. Peace l^ti} is content¬ 
ment with little Koo-injticy lahimsa) consists in sieadines 
in posture, non-oppression of others, reverence, hoapitality, 
peaceful appeanmee, fellowship for ell, and treaiing others ^ 
oueself. HannlcsaaeM is non-Lniury to Others m thought, wtffd 
and deed. It is ahstention from causing fear, anxiety, or pain- 

Sweet speech, kindness, charity to worthy persons, enter¬ 
taining pious persona, and prayer to God ore the qualities of a 
virtuous person. qreoch, unldndness, miserUness, wrath- 

fulnczis, eonumiiy of vicious iiersons. dlitinem, and vfle condnel 
are the qualities of fl vicious person. Control of lust, anger, 
greed, delnaion, pride, and envy, giving up falsehood, and 
inluTv to others, kindncis, calniiicss. Bbetention from sins, 
equanimity in joys and sorrows, treating Wends and fo« ^kc. 
mid prayer to Cu>d me the qualities of a virtitotw person. 

The sixfold yoga consisting of reslraints fyamai, 
obtorvanecs (nivanial, posture {fissna), brsalh-ooritrol (pfa^ 
ySttial, witfadrawol of the senses from their objects Ipratyal^), 


"• partiita. CStkota, ist». Kriyt.rogetfra^._ W, ♦»-»?. 

i, 16; SI. 7T.^5fwey*. ch. 37^ 
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£:iEutioD ui mkid [dharaijajj meditatioin (dbyiuia]j and trance 
{ssniMhi] is Diflcrent lists of ymum and 

arc given. Agneyn Pumiya iDoliidts non-minry (uhiiiisl), vera¬ 
city (satya), noo-stealing (astisyalr £(D£-i«stmint (btalmidcaryfl}, 
imd non-accepUmce of uimece^ary gifts (aparigraha) b the 
yaina.^. Patadjoll gives the same list/*' Skanda Purtii^tt 
enumerates ten yamas: non-inimy* vemeity, aott-slealmg^ aejE- 
restraint, compassion (dayS), ainceritj* (&rjava)» efiimnimity 
&niinc:ss in true knowledge {dhfti}, tempenuice (mita- 
Imxa)^ and purity (^anca). JfoD.-injury to olher creatures m 
thought, word and deed Is ahnhsi. Se^-tv:^traii]t consist^ in non^ 
adtilteiy in thougbti word and deed, and in sexual intercourse 
with one's wife for procpeatiou of children only. It consists 
in living, moving and being in Brabnian, Compasdon condfts 
in neatiDg aU creatures like oneself in thought, word deed. 
Sincerity con^sts io treating one'iJ wife* sons, EKends and loes 
alike in thought^ word und decKl. Equanimity consists in absence 
of agitation of mind, even when one w perseented by foes in 
thought, word and deed- Ftrnmess consists in knowing that 
tdnase from bondage can be achieved by the knowledge of thn 
Vi:da4» It b the knowledge that 'I am Atman'. Temperance 
consists in eating moderately, w^hicb is favonnible to the practice 
of yoga. Bodily pmtty in waaMng the imptirities of 

the body with water. McntsI purity consists in Icnowing that 
the self ia pure.^** Agmya Fard^a eurtmerates five moral 
obsert'ances (niyama} like Patalijsll: purity (arncaj, content¬ 
ment {santo^l* pennnee (tap3s}» study of the Bcriptnrtfa 
fsvfldhyiya], and tvorsliip of God [isvarapdjanaji. Purity b 
purity of liody and mind both. Souto^ Is contentment with 
whatever Is attained without effort* Penance Is conquest ttf the 
mind and the senses. Worship of a deity b bodily penance. 
Extinction of attachment is mental penance. Repetition of tha 
mystic syllable Om b widhylya. Repealing it 120OD times daily 
for one year wiB bring about revelation of Brahman to an 
aspirant.”* Sk^nda Purdna enumerates ten virtues a$ moral 
observances (niyama}: periance^ couteobneiit^ £01 th in God, 
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ciurity* msT^ip of God, U^enmg lo Uie Veda^tRr skamt at 
immoral oizticuis (kti). faith tn d^ties ptescznb^ by the 
(inati)t rcpctitioit of tnjmtriis aod vowi fvTata}.**" jcipa 

i& verba) amt mental. Vorhal ia immdible and andiblc. 

^leutal japa is superior to v^a) one. Inaudible ^pa is better 
than audible one. HairdlessnesSt trutfifidness, non-stealtag, 
diarity, forgiveness, sense-restraint, eontrol of mindi genero^ty^ 
purity and pcmmce are the ten \irtucs, whidi are coinmoa to 
the four castes.*^* The ruru^as metdeate the iimcr purity of 
mind, naiversal henevolenee anrl liartnle^aicssL They forbid the 
egoistic qualities of self-conceit, boastfulness, self-glorihcaUim 
and ^^-aggrandisement, and eated the altruistic virtues of eora- 
passion, charity, forgiveuess^ hannlessneso, and devotion lo the 
good of alii Contiuest of attachment {riga)i ab^slute harmje:^ 
ness^ compassion for all creatures, absence of greed for wealth 
found even in a foresi, non-udultoy m thoughik wind, and deed^ 
and good will and love for al] cre:atures one the (pmllcies of ■ 
virtumis person. Cruelty to aU creaturesi greed for others' 
wealth, adultery in ihoughti word and injtjiy to others, 

and harbouring ill-will against others arc tljc qualities of a 
vlcfous person. One who kills another creature, or causes 
miotliEr to kill it, or apitroves of the act, is guilty of killirig.^’^ 
Virtue is purity of mmd ; it b not confcnnity of on overt action 
^vith an externally imposed huv. it b excellimce of character 
w‘hlch b eKpresficd in the pursuit of the good of alt. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CITAS: 

THE WAYS TO THE GOAL 

The Veto, the Upnitods, the RamdyAna^ the 
and the ore tlie iQundatjon of Hmduifim. The Giloj 

iLso arc itopartimt teligtou^ treatises of the Hiadus, The 
which is e part of Blii^rnsparva of the 
is the fnosl nnportant Of them. It is the most po|mlar 
and aaihoritafive workp imd has several ccmimeDtaries written 
by the V'edantists of dl^rent schoob. It Is called the Gite by 
the Hindus, It advocates ttoalistic aionkai, preaches the call 
of Visutkva or K|^q;ta, and enjoins works (kamiayo^ii), devotion 
(bhaktiyo^) and knowledgt (ininayogsi) for the altaimueat of 
God. The other GU^ preach other ctd^ and cnioln either know¬ 
ledge or dEvotioii, and regard works PS aimlimx to it, lliey o^ve 
their exjK^tion of the methods of realbEing God to the Biiayavef 
Gita. They borrow their main ideas about sadhani from it, 
and adapt them to their own cults. The Ga^ia Gltd is a con- 
scmtrs adaptation of the Bhagavai Glid to the cult of 
though it emphasisECS Identity of the finite sell with the Absolute, 
rt advocate monism, and prescribes the triple method of action, 
devotion and knowledge, lading stress on the knowledge of 
identity, The Afiavakm €^id and the Avadhtlta Gffd advocate 
ab^lutiam (advaitav^dal, and enjoin the knowledge of identity. 
They do no! recognize the impomiice of works and devotion. 
The Sutysi Gitd advociites monism, preacbes the cult of Strya, 
identifies him with Siva, enjoins the knowledge of identity, and 
regatdii the performance of prescribed duties as aniiliary to 
knowledge. The fiTnliijip liltd, a port of the SkundapUT^a, 
advocates absaludsm, preaches the cult of Siva, and prcscrilies 
the knowledge of identity. It gives an excellent summary of 
the monistic Upimi^ads, and attempts solotioos to some 
Eogieal problems from the standpoint of pure monism like that 
of Gfluijapflda and Saihkara. It has ynai phiksopliical 
importune*. The /rsura GTid. a part of tbs ITfirmapitfflfla, 
advocates monism, id«iia« Para BraiimaQ v,itb Siva, and 
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pre:smbes the knowledge of identity, The a part of 

the Padfna Furiwa, preaches the crtll of Siva. ail7ocates monism* 
and enfosets works, davotion and knowledge. The i^eTl 
a part of the Divt Bhdgavaia, preaches the cult of ^lakti, the 
etema] conscious and blissfaj power of Brafunon or Siva, advo¬ 
cates monistn* and prescribes the triple method. The Brahma 
Giidi, a part of the YogaTn^ilffua, advocates 4 bsolutMm blended 
with NagfiijtnuL’s nihibimi^ the ygglcara‘s nbsolnle idealism, 
the snbiectivism of the Lot^fed^at^o^ira. and the &uva doctrine 
of tirptiiida. The philosophies of the B/info^ol Gtla and the 
Y&ga^mhi are disctiaaed in the second voltinie. The pbilo- 
Tallies of the Gftd (Slfdiuf^pur^aj, ihe ^tra Gild, and 

the Dtvl Gita have been considered {dong with the Fm^s^. 
The Vixm^ G^, a part of the Vi:^^upufd^a, the yamo a 
part of the iVfriiwhopamwa, the KapUa Gila, a part oC the 
Bhdgavala Purdi^a^ and the Pd?^vo Citd preach the cult of 
Vi$nu, Vasudeva or X|^a^ and enjobi devotion with its auxi¬ 
liaries for tlie attdnment of G<rfi. The Rdma Gfl2 advocate 
nbsolutuim. prescribes the knowledge of Identity, and regards 
works and devotion ns auxiliary to it, 

I- The Bhagavai Gild; Dnah'slic TheiEm* 

Triple MHh&d, 

Tlie Giid toadies theism, and regards God os the 

snprenie and perf^ pen?on (puni^otlamnK He is Para 
Bndiman, the holy, eternal, divitic person. He is the supreme 
person (paraniii ptim^b He is the fonndatjon of the infinite 
and eternal BrahmauH, the eternal moral order* and suprama 
snperbonsuons hlissJ The determinate Hralntiaii or f^^ara b 
the foundsitimi of the indetcnniiuitc Hralmian. Tivara is the 
ODiicrefe embodiinent of Brahman nr infinite and eternal being, 
canscinusne^ and bliss^ He is the mfimte. etfuiud. subtle, 
iaconceivabk', omnipresent, nmnbeient and ommpotent creator* 
preserver and destroyer of the nnivenic. He is the self-Iuminons* 


*■ pE^mh !brahm4 wmil dhiLaia pavitrvh p4iraii£aih bhsrAn. 
pDj^iii iMvaism dlryvni imder^Eit a jam vibhnm. 

Brahnuu^ bi jmiftMlwn ttinrtwyttyayasy* ci. 
fiAAvstaaya ca dhani^Ta ^nkha^^-olkinttfiltaaya cl 
BG„ X. 12 i liv, 27, tbidn viit, $. 
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traiiA'^iiipirical Spirit, the WitxusAi the Seer of the empiricsil 
^'orld composed of saitvAj rafas and tanias. The whole 
nrorld is pervoded by him through his subtle form, and sustained 
by him by a fiactioa>’ He is transceudeiit and immanent in 
rekdun to the worlds He is tmegualled and uneKcelled^ He 
is the adorable preceptor, father, mother, gr&odlkUier, dear 
hiend, and gracious redeemer from bondage. He is fntid of 
hia devotees. He is the protector of etemid dliarma (saivata- 
dhormagop^). He is the supreme destiny of man,—the oltimaie 
goal of biuoanity. He is the ultimate ground and the b-upreme 
end of cosmic evolution and the hLstory of humanity. He is 
die olplm and omega of existence. He is the ground of empiri¬ 
cal being and non-being. He b the trans-empJrical supreme 
peiscm (puntsottouia) Imyond t[$ara Puni^ and Ak^ors Ihiru^ 
The Puru^ is the infinite mobile Spirit, which is mani¬ 

fested in the corponite body of conscious embodied souls. The 
Ak^aiu Puru$s is the infimte immobile Spirit, which transcends 
the infinite mobile Spirit God, as Puroaottama, transcends 
both, and yet he b not an abstract universal, but the concrete, 
determinate Spirit, the embodiment of eternal being, ccMUiciouS' 
ness and biks, and eternal dharma. He b the moral governor.* 

Ptalqti is the material cause of the world. It b iruwtifi p ^ 
into the world under the guidance rf God, w'hq b its 
cause. God has lower (apari) pralqti composed of earth, water, 
light, air, ether, manas and buddhi,—which b the materi^ cause 
of the phyaica] and biological w>urtd and psychical entities. He 
has higher (pari) prakrti, which sustains the finite embodied 
soub. Unconsdbua prakrii b the material cause of the universe. 
Conscious prakjti b the imstainer of conscious souk, I,owcr 
prabrii and higher pralqti are the powers of God. So God b 
both material and efficient cause of the world and embodied 
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He is the ^eed of tiZl creatures/ Rimfinaid^s concept of 
cit and acit os attribulcrs of Bmliman or Isvora are developed 
from the concepts of para pralcrti and apara prakiti of tbe 
Bhagavai Glf^ Prakrti is God* *a muya composed of sattM* rajas 
and tamas. They arc products of prak^, Maya is not an 
ap|>Garance. It is b real power of God/ He creates various 
creatures out of his prakfti aocording to their merits and 
demerits/ 

Prakfti and pimi^ both are eternal. They ar^ neitbo^ 
cttsited nor destroyed/ God b eternal* So pro^, the power 
of Cod, is eternal. But prakfd is rtmuifak while God is immut¬ 
able. God is immauent in prakrti^ and transcends iL 

The iinite selves are the etemal pm^ of God.* The body 
LS limited by time and prodnead and destroyed. But tbe 

soul, that is embodied in It, is neither bom nor destroyed hoc 
limited by time and space. It is imperishable, immeasurable^ 
unborn, immortal^ iohnlte and etemci]- It is iueoncoivabtOf 
^^ressibla. immutable, and indissoluble by the physical 
elements. It k pervasivCi eternal^ staUc* immobile and inantive* 
It is a supra-organic* supra-mental. supra-inmUEctnal* egniesa 
spirit, Xt has pre-existence and future life, whidi are not per¬ 
ceived, Its embodied existence only is peredved* Wlien it$. body 
is wnm out. It discards lha old bodyt and assumes a fresh body. 
It transmigrates from Ohe body to another. The body has birth 
and death. Bui the soul is uolxiini and Ltnmortal/ 

Tlie hoite self (atmim) is an immatmial spirit. It transcends 
saitvu, rajas and tamas^ whidi ara products of prakrti. They 
arc the basic springs of aefram Sattva produces pleasure. Rajas 

* Sliij^udhyak^a prikftih Bayace WErlcantiii, 

HrtiijQiiieiia hasnteya vXfwdTvtate, 

Dhamiripo^iuklo Uiodi moao bnddltir eve co, 

.Vbathkixa itfTnjh me bhiimS prokrth 
f^pmyamitiutraitTini pmkrtufii vHiUy me pntAro, 

Jivabhatlib mahib^Li ttirtdiui] dhiiryate jagai^ 
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produces paio. TWas produces delnsiou. Emotions and 
passions are the modificadoiis of these dinee gimdis. 
buddhi and ahadikira are composed of itie The seosc- 

organs abo arc composed of them- The sensibit objects siJto 
are modiilcatioiis of sattva, mjas and ra m a s . Wheu the extertml 
and intenuil organs act cm their proper obiectsi the gupas act 
upon gn^cas^ The gtr^ are actors. Or cgcsisni {ahn-diksra) is 
the aclor^ It Is the sense of T\ It is the emplncal ego. But 
the Atman, the txansceodenLil ego, is the inactive witness or 
seer. It iraiLsceiids ihe gu^as and their modiht&tions. The 
embodied »al becomes tree from ^ttfFetmgs due to birthi old 
age and death, when It transcends the gn^as, which produce 
its body.** A pei^n* who has tmoscetided the three Gnmns, 
15 tmt moved by thetn^ and renmitis an indifrereiit spectator of 
their functions. He becomes de%"oid o/ positive action (pravftti) 
and DCgaiive Hction He dots not exert himself to 

realize an empirical end or atmain from an action to avoid an 
nndesirabla end* He brangeends empirical knowledge derived 
through the sense-organs- He abides in the essential nature of 
his self tavastha) free ftom pleasure, pain and deliision. He 
is tinperturbed by ioy and grief, praise and bbme, honour and 
dishonour. He is free from love and hatred, and equal to friend 
and foe. He is free from greed, and makes no dlstinctfon 
between a stone and a lump of gold. Be gives up aU actions 
for the fiilfrhntiit of egoistic d^rres,** 

All acdous are aenmted bF sattva, rajas and tainas. whidi 
are psychical impulses and basic springs of action, Egoiau 
(ahaihknni) is a modification of the gu^ias. It is the etupirical 
ego* The Atman la the txans-empiricaJ self or pure spirit, fl is 
imniutable nod therefore inactive. It is the seer (dra$li) or 
witness^ (sik^inL It is etcmsiHy pare and autoDotnous. It 
erroueously identifies itself with egoism, and regards itself as aa 


NSnya^ ^im«hh\a!i kurtarmSi yadA 

pjLTKih ifelti mitdiiltivaifi n<dhEwi^ti 
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active agent,” Tt Is deluded by ihe gnoEis of ptakflir And errone' 
oitslv fdmitiies iLseif isith them and their modes, the miod-body- 
Cdniplinir” h ttTiMig^ly atthbutea the functions of the body, the 
scuse-grgAtsi^p ntffUfls, buddhi and aTiHtfiTs5ra to itself^ thoitgii it 
b ai jwjre spirit. Knowledge b the essence of the self. It is 
obsrared by eniotitnts and de^res^ which ajrriti^ frffln the body, 
the sctweHjrgaiis, mind (nuitms) and intdleci (buddhi), which 
are Its ground. In^aliiihle desire deludes finire self* and 
obscures its know ledge.” So the scitseHQTgmis should lie con- 
troUcd by Ihe luiod ; the mmd shonld ba eoutroiled by Uie 
intellect i the mtehect ^ould be controlled by the self tfitnumli 
which transcends it. The seutient self ^ould be controlled by 
the rational sdf* The rational self shotild be controlled by the 
tTHDscendenlal of spiritual self* w^liich is. In its essential nature, 
pure and frcc^^* liic B/u^arai Glia odtniba freedom of the will 
or reason from the empirical standpoint. The severe moral 
discipline inetdoat^ by it for the attainment of union with God 
or perfection presupposes httman freedom (purn^klra)J* 

But from Ihe ontnlogiical stAndpoinl egoi^i (ahaifikSrah 
which is the doer ikartl)^ b actuated by sattva* mja^ and tamos, 
which constjtnte its sttjff. Tnmii^ is cotitralled by raja^ Rajas 
is controlled by S3ttva- But egoism cunnot do away with the 
gupas. which are its indestructible elements. The Atmim Is the 
witne^, seer, or knower. It tnanscends the objective order com¬ 
pletely. Wliea It ceases to identify itself with the body, life, 
lumdi intd1c?ct and egoism, and otanptelely isolates itself from 
tbetn. and is uot overpo’ivered hy sattva, mjas and taina*a, it 
renlwes its iutrinsie freedom- It is antouoiiHHis. In this sense^ 
the Gif4 believes in empukal necessity and bransccn- 

dental freedum.^^ One wlio transcends the three gu^as com- 


jf kriyaroaijAiii 

A Kiri^k tATtluiLni hi mmyoXv. iih 27^ 

Prjikrii?!^ j^ve^sammfhps^ aajjsnte gnonketmuAa. EG.* tih 
ill. 37 ^. 
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plelely, acriuiiies commimity of naiare with Gad^ and sliam in 
his freedom. “ 

Prakyti is the cause of pleasure and pain. Or the five 
cognitive organs^ the five cuotor tsTgans, tnanas, buddhi and 
aliodik^a. ^^fitch are the inodi£eatit>n5 of jrrakpij or sattva, rajas 
and tamas, ore the causes of all mental modes. The finite soli 
is their expeiiencet owing to its proximitj* to them and false 
identificatiim with t hem , though it U immutolile pure ootusciouS' 
nass in its essential nature- It erroncottsly identiiies itself tvitb 
the modifications of the gnt^tas, is attached to them. and entangled 
in bondage. The association of the pore spirit with the un- 
cottaoQUs mind-body-complex is the cause of its embodied life 
and transmigrafion. Its complete detacbincnl and isolation from 
the giipas and their modes brings about its release. Wlisu It 
ceases to identic itself with the mind-body-complcx. and is 
not at all afiected by the ehangea in the psj'chophysicot 
organism, it realizes its intrinsic autonomy and purity. Com¬ 
plete transcendeuce of the three gtip«s is the prerequiHtie of the 
realixalion of the transcendental freedom of the finite spirit.*’ 

God gives relative freedom to the finite souls by exercising 
which they do right or wrong actions and earn merits ot 
danijerits. God does not compel them to perform right actions 
OT oeanmit wrong actiomi. They reap the fruits of their actions 
in the shape of Impputess and mUerj-.*'’ God, their inner con 
troller, does not CKpcricnce them. He looks on ns on impartial 
spectator. When the finite will is attuned to the divine will 
and is motivated by the divine purpose, it cooscionsly becomes 
an iostninieut of the divine will, and acts to realize the purpose 


of God « 


Prakfti and puru^ botii are untaujscd and therefore eiemal, 
Pnikrti is this power of Cod, and so eternal, Purufa or the 
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is ft flf God luid ttCTmL*^ Pnitlti b 
mlyi. compostd of sottvi^ rajas and tamas. ilSfa i& the real 
l^iver of Cod. It Jfi not a false appearanoe.*’ it is the snpet- 
human Jjower of creatiuj^ diverse objects. The world is not 
a falsi! ajjpearsmoe- The finite seiires also are onto- 

togii^al entities. They are etertm] parts of God. They aie not 
unreal appearances, Tliey edsl in Cod. He eadsts in them. 
He is their inner gide. He \s not aflocted by theif tiappsnesa 
and misery i even as ether h not ailected by ak which always 
exists io it- Sometimes die tSy says: ^^The finite crofttiires 
exist in God* but God docs not exist in tharti"*" The l«t 
means that God is the ground of the tmite sotlls^ which cannot 
exist apart from him ; but that God is detached [asa^gn) from 
them I and consequently not affectcMl by their experiences. The 
incorporeal finite self mamtHins its bodvj and lemains attached 
to it through egoism {alumtk^ft]. So the mcoiporeal supreme 
Self or Cjod maintains the embodied treatures in hinij but he 
remains dcLLched from them because he Is devoid of egoism,** 

The finite selves arc real and eternal parts of the infinite 
SelL They oie not apjieurances due to avidyl. They are not 
produced by God. They are not destroyed by him. They are 
eternal ^irits. They have copuntmity in nature (sSclharmyal 
with God*^ When they completely dissodate thcrnselvea btmt 
their psychophysical vestnuetitSj they attain intinmte union with 
him, and abide in The Yogin who worships one Gotl 

in all craattires^ exists in him.“ God resides in his devotees ; 
they teaadc in him- ^ These texts clearly show that the finite 
sooh are etemal sfMirks of Cod, w^ho consciously realir^ their 
essential caromunily with him when they attain pcrfectioo. 
There is sn ios^jarabk relmion between them. The finite souls 
UTij inseparabiy related to one another. The V(>gin intuits 


“ At tM- t livaraavi latBtvat prate rter salUhti-cDi pom^'pi Utdaia- 

« Mayi^sabdo a* imthyHTtimrfttr, viL H. 
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t 5 <?d in oii oreattiroa and all creatures in GtxL*'* There la an 
mscpamble reiatioa of the souls and God to one anotht^r.. 

The BAa^at.'iiJ GTtd txdieves in Cod of love ftnil divine in¬ 
cantation. Though he is unborn and iniinllep and ihc irmiKcea- 
dent irord of all cfEiitiire&» he assuines a hirrnau body by limttiug 
hb miirtitude through hla prakfti or potver of ma^i. Whenever 
there b decreaije of righteouinie^a with iiinniph of unrighteous^ 
ne$c»i he itieamates in a human body. He b bmn tei a human 
lidns,—a Saviour,—to protect the virtuous and diistroy the ’inci- 
oils And re-establish the moral order/'* An Aratara b a descent 
of God to man,—not an ascent of man to God, A human being* 
however perfect and holy, can never attain the status of a diTi-in^ 
inCATiLation. God tdmself assumes ii hunmn l>ody» and livc4^ 
and acts iifee a himiao bemg ivjth all its frailties, and hOhb 
hb ndsston on earth. He hnzigs down the ^Xingdom of God^ 
on earth by cleansing the hearts of men ol thdr bupurities^ 
DaxTowne^ and IscilatJui]^ expanding and clevatmg IheiUp and 
filling Ojein with li>ve and gwO-wUl for dl He s-jiirituiiUKte 
their bmte uatun by infhsHig his liotinifLss^ love into them. Ro 
is Che ineaniiitton of God of lure and gtnoe. He tenches men 
Ly example. His birth and actions are inconceivable,** Ignoiant 
persons deapbe him in tiis human form, because they do not 
know his divimt nature in a hiunan body. The supreme Lord 
of oU creatures assumes a hunum body to redeem hmnauitv 
trani tnotaJ degradation and spiritual stupor and give them a 
glimpse of his unbounded lore,” Hlessed are the few wlio kuoiv 
riod in humau form in his red nature through his grace. rVu 
Avatuni always comes before his age with a new ntesiage, and 
is misunderetoodi caluuiuiated and persecuted by hb coutem' 
porntieg, HlS message is understood by a few, and gradually 


'■ SjrvabfiatMihiUii ^tzRfiiii) lit sart^ililiaiant ffllmnai. 
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spreads and takes a firm hold on the liearts of mca- He is the 
mitintor of a new age. The idea of divine incamatifni Lh com- 
nion to many relifiionit "The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amonK os . * full of grace and troth’"* Christiaiuty Witves 
in Jeans ri rri^ as the Incarnation of God. Hinduism believes in 
as an IncamatioQ of Cod. 

ITie JJhdffti'ad Gita inculcates the threefold method td 
karmayoga, blmttiyoga and jnenayoga. The yoga is union of 
the finite aoul with God. The union can be accomphslied 
Thfrm g li actions, devotion and knowledge. It is not iiarfanl 
union but complete union of the finite spirit with the ivine 
ispirit. It is conjpletE traosfonnatioii of the finite spirit iato n 
cooiicioiis tiisiTTiineiil of the ilivitie spirit. It is transfdilution 
of tli^j organsc being the vit&L htingi iifid the mental being of 
a finite self, it U ^ttanemait of the human vrill to the dLsnnc 
it is susglfr-mmded devotion to God* It l& imuibcliftle 
mtuition of Ck»d in oBeself and the univetBe. ITie tmLon of 
the finite self with God can be effected ihioiigti worfe, devotim 
and know ledge. 

Karmayog:* mules the h itma n will with the divine \vilL 
One should alwa 3 rs do appointed duties. Action is better 
than Innctiom Inaction is death. Action is life- Xone cwu 
remain inactivt for a slugfe mmnent- He 4 :aimnt but act for 
the prescivatioii of his life-” One is compelled to act by oiie*s 
organfe needs and paychical impulse^/' Every lndiWdual Is 
bom with certain aptitudes and predisposUions which cot- 
stitute his mnate ojature {^Yahhavol» and defencme bts statian 
in the society. His special vocation (svakarma) in life is deter¬ 
mined by hh native endowment (svabh&vaK He ought (o pet- 
form his specific duties for the liake of dhty^ which fit in with 
his native abilities- He can attjuh his highest perafftml good 
therebyn at^d cfintribute to the social good. Sc ivorshirfi Cod 
throtigh his own specific duties. '“AU work is w^or^ip. It 
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IS bfit^ to peiioTm one's own specific duties imperfectly than 
to ^rfotm another's specific HuHes.” One should always do 
ones speafic duties, and should not discard them .ven 
d Urey are tainted with faidls*^^ It is l«tter m die in 
performing Que*5 hppdntcJ duties than to perfonn some utlier*^ 
sp^ific duties. Jt is dangerous to arrogate to oneself sonic 
olhCT'a v,-OTfc 5 ." tine is bound to prove a misfit in another's 
held C3f action. There art; different clnsses of men with different 
native en^wments fgtputl in the sodetj-. Their vocations 
karrnaj differ according to their different qualities (rih^h) The 
Ur^mnnas are teasers and priests, because sattva predominates 
in their natnrt The K^atriyas are addiers. betause rajas nre- 
^inates m tlimr nature, to which satHa is subordinate The 

because rajas predominates 
m their nature, to wfiicli totnas is suhordioato. The .^udms me 
Krtanto of the hig^r classes, beoanse tamas predomitudfti in 
thetr nature, to which rajas is subordinate.Each class of 
ought to do its ^ duties, and retain from meddling 

^ Plato. "shoSI 

^at work m tins city for which his mture was namndjy 

lifted each one man doing one wort. . . Qur classes are 
three, meddling among them m the greatest of injiaire to the 
^ty, and nughl justly be described as the eirtiine of erfl- 
ng. . . Wfwn one of the warrioo aspires to the connselling 

■tod gnardnm class when he is unworthy of it. such medrilmf 
th^ classes is death to the dty.“« Tlie Hindu ^cept 
of four cln^ anticipates Plato’s concept of different cIiS 
Of meo m the soociy with different dnties for the highest ^ 
go^. Tl IS the clear duty of a K^atriya or a soldier to 6ohi 
0 just battle. He has no other higher dutv H- tJ a' 
fighting the enemy rather than fly from the'batti.^fieli“^^e 

andlt^duti^'conation of '*my etatimi 

with particular aptitudes 

» .radtomo rimmat; paredharuiar srena^ffii^. 
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ID a social mviFapmeiLl, Pia spedEc strictly 

mined by lib partimiar station in ihe society^ He ^uld per- 
foriit tbi^ dutiei^ faitblidly to hia bl^bcst personal good 

wd tlie gencToJ good. A person's station b dctefmtned by his 
innate aptitudes. So bb specific duties fsvudhmitial ate cktet- 
mined by hi$ native constitution (svabhuva). This cttuciit teach- 
ixtg of the Bkag^^t Giidf Plato and BnulLcy is in keeping with 
the teaching of modem p^chology^ The t?iid enjqiiis the per- 
formanL'C of specific dudes Cs^^ndharma] for the good of hiuiianity 
(lokasaihgTalm] and attainment of God [bhagavatpra^^d)* while 
Bradley enjouis the performaace of dudes appropriate to oneb 
iitation in the society for self-fcalkation or of the 

indnite self. 

A person ought to perform hb appomted duties for the 
sahe of duty vrithout attachment or averaton and auy di^c for 
enjoying their fniits,^^ He dtighl to renoiiHCe all dcsirra for 
their fniitSp which arc not within his ctmtioL He has right to 
actions hut not to thdr fruiis. So he ought to renonric^ the 
fruits of his aciious, aud perfonu hb specific dnlies with porfcct 
detudunenL A persoU;, who hankers alter fruits of hia acdona, 
is au object of pity/^ He ought to perfona his dudes jh a 
dbinterKited spirit without egoisde desires. One who is attached 
to fruits of one's actions is bound by his attachment. But one 
who has no desire for fruits of one's actions, and who mnaunces 
them to God enjoys freedom and p«ce-*^ A person ought not 
to be actuatod by love or hatred^ oiager or fear» joy ijr sorrow. 
He ought not to be Impelled by feelings, emotimts and passfons, 
which belong to his mentsl beings and are foreign to his spiritnaE 
being. All base emotions and [j ajye miA such as envy, greedy 
boastfnlness, hypoed^, malevoknce, hamifuinesa^ lust, greedp 
pride aud the like ought be contjnered^** He ought to culd^-ute 
equanimity unperturbed by joy or sorrow. He ought not to be 
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cLaltd the milk of £cprttme» or depressed by the frown of 
misfortUTte. He oiij^bt to cultivate im mirufHcd tenipcr of tr^a- 
(luitlity. He ought not to be perturbed by praise or blamej joy 
or grief. He oiigbt to cultivate equality (samatvaj^ impartiEility^ 
or di$pfls&fouate attitude. He ought to be equal to frieod aud 
foe.*^ Egoistie desires for success or failure^ pleasure or pain, 
victory or deleft p profit or loss, glory or mghrry' should be con¬ 
quered,” Egoistic desires ahcmld be couquered, Hgui^ or the 
^lise of and. 'niitic' should be eradicated. One who re- 
uouaces all seldsh desiresp who lives a selfica^ aud desireless life 
devoid u£ egoism p acquires p^sux. One who mns after various 
obj^tN of desire never knows peace. Hut one who is nnper* 
turbed by desires and unruffled like n deep oqeau act|uin 5 S 
pttace.'^ Selfish desirv5 owgbt to be siibliinated. Altruistk 
desires ought to be cultivated. Narrow love for wifcp sons and 
family should be transcended^*^ Uni versa! love should tw culti¬ 
vated. The good of aU creatures (sarvnbhiitahita) and ivelCore 
of bumanity {lokasaibgrahn) should be the ends of acdons. Those 
who are engaged in doing good lo humaniiy and sentient 
creatures attain God.^* ""WTiosocvw w ill ^ve bis life shall lose 
it, but whosoever flhall his bfCp tlw Jionie ^hul| nave it.*"* 
Janaka and others attained perfection through actkios only* So 
one should always do good to himianiiy.*^ One who b devoid 
of enmity to all creatures tmdnuhtedly attains God.^* The 
Bhiiguvai Gfid does noi inculcale the eradication of all desires. 
It enjoins sublirrmtian of egoistic desires into altnustic dedrea. 
ft does not eujom a feelingle^ end desireless life of innetiad. 
Renunciation of actions is not true rcnunctation fsannylsa]. It 
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iidvtr leads to perfection.*^ Reutindbidoa of fmits of $icdoii^ to 
Ood Is iru^ rcnmiCLatiotL Rejmnciatioa of pitsdeiitial duties 
for the fiil£imci]t of egoistic desires is said to be tnie reoimcia* 
tigtL** Otie*s apf^ointad dhdes retating to one's station, in the 
society should aevei be reooiiiiced. Renunciatiot) of spedhe 
duties owing to delusion is prompted by tiUiifis:** The per¬ 
formance qI ooe^a spccLhc duties without aiiachmeDl and desire 
for b-uits is tme renundatjoa/' ITie pcrfonuatice of the ^^dfic 
duties WTlhout attachment and averaioii and desire for fruits 
\s the best of actions/^ Such actions should lie dedicated to 
God. One attaitis perfection by domg otters specific duties 
with detachmentH and ivorsliips God by dedicating tbem to him. 
All actions shonld be dedicated to Godt and Inst^ iingef^ cunccit 
Ami othtir base passiims should be sohltmated by ditretting them 
to b(m.“ 

The GItw ethics b ethics of activism {karmayog^l. It Is 
not ethics of itwtiQU or rennridatKiti pf action jsanuy^K it 
doe^ not teach anti-social escapism. Both reuundatiou 
fsautiy^l atid disdiaige of duties with deiachfucnt are coii- 
dudve to tbe highest good. The life of action is better than 
ri^nnciation/^ The ethics of the UltogaKat GiW b not asccti^i^ 
but perfectioiiisni. The highest good of an individtml b God— 
realL^ation though sdJfe^ pursuit of the good of humanity 
(lokasaiiigraliah The GHJ enjoins n life of dcdlcatioiL of all 
netions to C-o<L All actions should be perfooDed as service to 
God. Whatever action §a done, whatever is *ateu, tvhatever is 
offered in. a ucrifice, whatever is given in charity, wlmtevci: 
lienancee are imdergune,. abnutd be dedkated lo God.^ By 
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detltcadDg all octiooa to God, uiiJcli ore done without attach- 
neut, oii£ is ncvcf with sjusx Hc: hii'^6 detached Ufo 

dedicated to and sanctifieii hy GikL** lives, moves and has 
bia being in God, dedicatiag *11 actions to hiin mentally, with- 
oat deling that he is the agent of any action,** He lives a 
life of dedication. 

There is some siniilarity between the GiU^ ethics of nl!|kajm 
)C 3 Lniin and Kajit'» ethics of duty for duty's sake. Both euioki 
the performance of duties fcir the iak* of duly uithouk being 
actuated by love, hatted^ fear, angeri greed and other cmoltofwt 
Beth enjoju the perfonnanee of dutbs without any desire for 
fruits or any cousideTation of tmds and couseQuenceSv Both ore 
anti-iuedouistic and a»ti-utLlharian. So far they resells bk each 
other. But they differ tn some essepiial points, Fir^i^ the GtiiL 
regards the attainmenl of Cod as the highest go€jd/^ Duties, 
might to be done for the realkiation of God, Kant regaids the. 
good wilt or the rnhouEd will as the highest good. The good 
will b the vrill following the categorical hnijemtive* which is^ 
uticonditiomilJy obligatory- Kant does not regard the tvalizattoit 
of God as the highest good- Secondly, Kant’s categorical im¬ 
perative b-ati imperaoual moral bw. Bui ihe Clt^ t^arils the 
Sastras as the source of right and WToag actions,** Thisy ate 
commands of God. So ihe moiaJ law b a command of Cod. 
Thirdly* the Glia ersjmns the perfermanoe of duties for the 
weJf^ of humniuty Duties ought to be per- 

farmed for the good of all creatures (wvabhutahita), Tlic good 
(hita) is not happiness but moral good. The highest |>en^unf 
good b the highest social good. It b condudve to the attain- 
metvt of God. But Kaut enioins the performance of duties for 
the sake of duly only. The categorical Imperative or moral 
Law b tmconditionally obligatuty- It is an end in itself. It b 
not a means to * higher good. Kant's dhtes is jural or tegai> 
while tho Gild ethics b tdeofogicaL Knut lays sfoe^ on tluir 
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concept of rigUt Had duty. The GitA lays emphasb oa. the 
concept of good. It regards goesd os snperior to right, God- 
Tealiutioa is the highest good- The good, of htunnitity and 
perfection of a iMirsoti are Eabordutale to it. Fourthly, Kant’s 
ethics is ssoetic, wliilfi Uie GWd ethics ifi' not ascetic. ICanl 
enjoins errtitpatiop of all feeh&gs and eniotioiBS cJt.Mpt rfespCct 
for the moral law. But the Gild tnloins the aUtitTiUcMX of good¬ 
will and love for all creatufea, compassion for the distrijssed. 
forgiveness £bf the guilty, faith in and devotion to Cod, though 
iL enjoins llie subjugation of attachment, averKcaj. delusion, 
lust, fear, anger, grief, hatred, envy, malevolence, ill-will and 
other base emotioni-*’ It teaches the ethics of God-realizatiaii 
through aelfleas service of humanity. Fifthly. Kant does not 
recognize the specific duties of different groujis of persons 
(svadhantia). But the concept of svadharma as deietinined by 
one's iiiualc endowment (svabhava) b the central concept of the 
Glia ethics. Lastly, the Gita believes In super-moral perfection 
of the finite self, which transcends virtue and vice, merit and 
demtait,’* But Kant regards vinne. good will, or rational will 
as the highest good, and virtue in hmtEony with happiness as 
the complete good. He docs not believe in supcr-morBl per¬ 
fection of the finite self. So the ethics of (he Oiia ess ent i a l l y 
differs from that of Kant. 

The Bkagavat Gua stresses the purity of the mind, the inner 
purity of fliodvcs and mtendoiis. It candenms ritualism and 
ccRinonialbzu. The sense-organe should be controlled and with¬ 
drawn from Lmmonal objects. AU actions of the sense-orgnna 
and the vital forces should be controlled by the Self (armaa}. 
The vitnl forces should be regidated by breath-control, and the 
organism should be made a fit medium for fmtliering spiritual 
life by rigid observance of temperance. The sacrifice of know¬ 
ledge fjnhnayajfia} b better than the sacriffee of clarified butter 
to fire idmvyayajtiaL The saoificc of the uttcrartce of Uie name 
of Cod (svidhyayayajna), the sacrifice of fcnmvlodge (jnimi- 
yajnflh the sacrifice of austeritici (lapoyajfia), and the saoific* 
of meditation (yoKayajda) are belter than physical sacrifices 
idravyayajual with ardcies like ghee, incense and the like. They 
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purify the mind, enlightea it with knoivledg^, itnfl purge it qf nil 
vices. The true sncriflce Is tbe sdorifice al alt actions, bodily, 
verbal and lucnral,—to Giri. One attatns the ctmial Brahnuin 
by samJScing al] iietiojis tt» Cod oqd liviti^ cn whatever hif geh> 
by his grace. 

Bhaktiyo^a is the tini™ of the finite scml with the supreme 
Soul ihrdugh devotion. Bhakd is the most inleose attadunent 
or supreme love for God> It is ol the nature of nectar which 
tn^es otie immortal, i^e for God is inei^nble. It b indes^ 
criboblc Uke the Uistc of a dumb person. It is single^mdcd 
and unswcrs-ing devotion to Ood.^* SmddtiA is faith in God. 
it cciiiuia^tes in bhairti. There ore four classes of devotees, 
the distressed, the inquisitive^ the selfish, and the wise. The 
distressed devotee prays to Cod for delivermice from distress. 
The inquhsitive devotee prays to him for knowledge of Im 
iiatiirc. The selfish devotee prayij to him for the gmUhcalioil 
of hU desires. The wise devotee knows the tmture of God and 
prays to him for his sake. He has smgle-mtnded and undivided 
devotion to hiiUp and is ever united with {lim. He is c^oesslvdy 
dear to God-^ Devotion is undivided love fur imtainied 
hy any selfish motive. It involves constant thought of God 
and dedication of all actions to him. God is easily accessible 
to oTte who constnutiy thinks of hltUp surrenders hun&eJi com¬ 
pletely to him, takes shelter in hrm^ and gives up bis whole 
being to lilm.^* God cunnol be attained by the study of the 
Vedoa, austerities, charily or sacrifices. He can be attained by 
single-nuuded devotion only/* Devotion geaemtes knowledge 
of God. The dev^otee knows God through tkvotitni and enters 
Into Mm/* He tmdodbtedly enters into him through supreine 
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cJevcjlioa^^^ Hia cuanas is fixed on God 5 tis buddti is concen- 
fcretcdi on him ; his wfll is stwrendfired to him j his whole berng is 
dedicated to Iiito, AU his aotiiMis art consecrated to him. The 
finite spirit is Ttsigtifid to Godp and sufitised -wfitii the divine 
spiiit. It enters into the Indnite %idt, and the infinite Spirit 
enter? lata it. Devtrtioii brings about complete union of the 
finite 3 i>int with Ihe infinite Spirit There is ingress of the 
finite spirit into the infinite Spirit* and nf the infinite Spirit into 
the finite spirit. God is fond of his devotee.^* Devotion is 
expressed in ad f-surrender (prapaiti) to God md tflldng shelter 
in him (iraijfigati), lljose who take refuge in God can cross 
the itnpas^bLe occ&a of composed ol sattvai raja* and 

tamas, TcaiiTie their trans-enipiiical spiritnal nature, and attain 
mok^ through his grace. Moh|a fs atfinity with God, etemfll 
peace* infini te blas.^* Lord Knna savs i '*Give up all dbsrmas 
and take reftige in me oloiie. Grieve noL I will didiver tbee 
fmin all sms/’*" Con!¥tant utterance of the nmne of God (japa] 
and chanting his glarj (kirtaiia) generate primjirT devotiuiL"^ 
Jn^nayoga is the union of the finite seif with the infinite 
Self thtmigh inttfitiojn There are thiee degrees of knowled^. 
Tamaaa knowledge is the knowledge of the body as the self 
(atman) or an Image a* God or the infinite Self. Both body 
and uuage are finite and materiiil effects. They can oever be 
identical with the self and God respecnively^ that arc uncaused 
and pervasive. Kljasa knowJedg^e is knowledge of the finite 
selves in diferent bodies os absolutely different frmn and un¬ 
related to one mother wiLtimit any unity. Bittvtka knowledge 
ii the know'ledge of one undivided supreme Self in different 
bodies and mnteriol objects.."* The three degrees of knowledge 
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roughly corrossKUid to cooHnon knowledge, sciontifip Ifncn- 
ledge dnd pbilQfiOiJliipel knowledge. The saUvita tnowledge 

is the knowledge of ““ty ™ 

is intcgrai knowledge. God is one and undivided and still estsis 
in diireiae creatajes as i£ divided “ God is the one knower ol 
the universe. But fac appeal to fee multiphed in diverse created 
beings gods, men and beasts, beiBg finitizfid by their bodies, 
tie ia one as cause, bnt he appears to be divided in the vuiety 
of effects-** The Yogin unites bis self with Brahman with a 
couipleleJy pacified mind mitainled by all impurities, and enjoys 
perennial bliss. He acquires « mystic vision of the sninemc 
in hU creatures and all mcatuiea in God, enters into 
life eternal, and abides in him.** This intuitive knowledge can 
be acquired hf complete transcendence of sattva, rajas and tamas 
and complet* mastery over the senses and the manss. It depends 
npo® erttnpatioji of ail egoistic desires and hose emotions and 
passions. It de p ends upon the complete withdrawn! of the sense- 
organs from their objects, nnd the inner bamnny of spirit 
fprasiida) due to complete self-mastery and destruction of attach¬ 
ment and aversion. Wtsdom (pl^jili) dawns on the intellect con¬ 
centrated on God. Wisdom brings cm peace, when egnism is 
destroyed. Firm wisdom or integral knowledge leads to abiding 
in God (brahmi stbiti}. It brings on exlinction of egoisni in 
Drahinan (brahmanirvilpa) after death. Xt leads to intimate 
union with God.** The saving knowledge cannot be acquired 
without rigid sdf-contcof and moral discipline. The Gita teaches 
integral union of the finite spirit with the infinite Spirit through 
works, devotion and knowledge. 


2 . Parc .tfonirtii: jSAitayvga. 

The fxdttrra Gild advocates absolutism, and prescribes 
jdkuayoga with action and devotion auxiliary to it. Gapesa is 
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Para Brahman; or thq infinite^ etmiaU lurnianifesl, immeast^r- 
able^ imtmitabltfsj aU-penrading consdonsncss and bli^s, Ha is 
Isviirav the cr«3tor,H preserver and destroyer oi the world. He 
creates it vt ith the aid of mayA or protrti composed of sattva, 
rajas and tamas in sporL It is the power of God. which deludes 
all creatures.*^ livmn is the protector of dharmaj the inner 
guide of ali selves, and tiue Witness o£ tluar actions, but 

not their oiperieacer. Brahman transcends the K^a Pum^ 
or the ttniverse of the five material elements and the Ah^ara 
Vura^ beyond ih He is devoid of the but rules over 

them. He is devoid of the sense-organs^ but manifests and 
knows all sensfbk objects.** He is one infimle Sdf^ but appears 
to be manifold. He is detachedp abtioliite, and beyond lalya. 
But he appears to be finite euipiricsl selves IpvaJ limited by ihe 
adjuncts of the mind-body^^^omptexes made of sattva^ rajas and 
l atnfl A Para Brahm&n can be realized through integral know¬ 
ledge (tujiienaj' or identity^nsdouauess tabhedabuddhijK** 
Oa:^c^ Is Bmhmaf Sivai Salrti and Surya. He is Sadfi* 

MaMviw^ Mahaiakti. Vpga is knowledge of thek 
identity^** 

Yoga b the union of the finite soul with Brahman through 
ctuuplete absorption of the mind in himn It i$ constant experi- 
cnee of Brahmaa or supreme bliss. It is not tinion with fortune i 
kingdom, sovereignty, heaven, or immortality.** It cun be 
accomplished through medilatioti. Ignoranoe (ajMna) is the 
wxsm of bcEttdage. Knowledge (jfiiim) is the cause of release.** 
Knowledge of identity is revealed to ■ person who has destroyed 
iguorance by dLscrimtuative knowledge (viveka), perfectly cou- 
trolled his senses and mind, com[neried passions^ dispelled all 
doubts, and delights in Sttuan only.** 

Ignorant persons perfonn their duties with a knowledge of 
difference and desire for fruits, and in* bound to samsim. 
Action* motivated by egoistic desires are the cause of bondage. 
But actions perfonned withotit attaclinieot and desire Cor fruits 
purify tiie mind, generate [dentityn^onsciotrettfiss, and make for 
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release. The kiiowledge of difference should be trausteEded. 
Attachment, di^ktt [ind egoista should be eradicated. AH actions 
should be dedicated to God with knowledge of Doa-dtSer^uce, 
Detached actions for the good oi hanmnity (^rvobhQtahita) and 
sodad coheHion (lokasaihgrahii) dedicated to God without egoism 
lead to perfection and knowledge of identitf. Renundatioti of 
oH egoistic dedres and egoism ge iterates true knowledge. 
Xi 4 kanui kaitnu purifies the ruiudi and prepares il for the dawn 
of identity-consciousDe^, Sui^ereoQscloiis trance (tniyaTosthi^} 
leads to embodied release. A tme kaima>’ogiii with knowledge 

of identity becomes Brahinan:** 

Devotkm to God also is auxiliary to knowledp:. A devotee 
lives fcff God, does aH actions for hhu^ destroys atlachmcnt and 
anger, and treats all as ennal. He worshipci Gfjd with unswerv¬ 
ing devotion, and does good to htimanity and sentiE:iit ci^atioj^ 
Suka^ Sanaka, Karada and others attained God ihrongb devotion 
only. Mental worship of God with single-minded sath-ika devo¬ 
tion is better thiin extemaJ worship with floivcis, frnits, and 
articles of f<KHl- Unconscious menial worship is better than con- 
sctou:s voluntajy worship. Constant utterance of the name of 
God (pp^}p sdf^smrender to God. taking shelter In him* dedica¬ 
tion of all aetions to him^ meditatiou on hiink and consecration 
of the self to him generate primary devotion. Devotion generates 
knowledge. Knowledge generates identity-consdousues^ through 
the grace of God. Aversion to worldly pkasunes, dispa^ion, 
the company of holy persons, the repeated practice of yoga, and 
the grace of a spiritual guide are fsvourahk to devotion/* 

Tltc Sufyaj^td advocates pure monism, and prescribes jhana- 
yoga and karmayoga, Para Brahman is one mfmitep etertiah 
indetetminate consciouauesa. Is vara b a reflects on uf Pina 
Brahman cm cosmic ne^eience {miya) writh pure sattva- Avidya 
U A frugmenit of maya. jTvas are reflectiems of Bmhimm in 
avidyis. Brahman is inactive. But is active. He is the 

omnufcieni and onmipotent creator of the world. I^^-nra is uot 
bottnd by mayi. He is superimposed on Brahman. Moyi and 
avidya are prodwoed by Brahman’s power of conscLousnesa 
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(ci( 43 hti)> Jivae arc bound to empirical life by tmputn ac^ns 
due to avidya. They are feleaecd by pure BCtions due to vidyi. 
Sotya is the ktioiver of oil actions and their Emits, jaents and 
tlenterits- G<xl impels jivas to act. Jivas act with relative free¬ 
dom grunted by God. Brahman is the ground of Idvora tvho 
is dapendenl. llrahinop is Siva.** 

Impure actions actuated by egoistic desires are the cause of 
bandage. Actions prescribed by the Vedas produce merits, 
Aettous forbidden by them produce demerits. >Ierits and de¬ 
merits are the cause of sarfasSm. Meritorious actions actuated 
by desire for fruits cannot purify the mind. Extiirintion ol 
egoisde desires produces purity ol mind. Kisltatna harnui puri¬ 
fies the mind, and facilitates the dawn of true knowledge. The 
study of tbe Sastras which tegch mok^ is conducive to dcsire- 
lessness InaifkSmynb Expericuce of happiness and misery pro- 
duces aversion to the world. Discrimination produces detach¬ 
ment and desirelessncss. Deuchment produces thirst for know¬ 
ledge. to the Sastres, reflection and meditation pro¬ 

duce integral knowledge of Brahmiui. tt brings about rotcase, 
which is the existence of the self in its essential tiatnre.* *^ 

At the firrt dawn of knowledge empirical duties for the 
fulfilment of desires {kSmya karma 1 are renounced. The occa- 
sjoDo] duties fnaimittiko karnui) are renounce when the second 
integral knowledge .(samyBgjulna) emerges. The daily obliga¬ 
tory duties (iiityu karmal ore ronounced when the third perfect 
knowledge (purpa jnhna) arises. The specific duties relating to 
castes and stages of life are renouoced when the fourth know¬ 
ledge of non-duality (advaitabodhal dawns. The perfonnitnee 
of daily obligatory duties and occosionnl datioii with knowledge 
of identity brings on gradual release (krsmamukti}. The pct- 
fonnadce of daily obligatory duties with integni] knowledge 
Leads to embodl^ release (jivaninnktil. Perfect knowledge 
generates lasting release (^vali muktil or disembodied release 
(videha mukti). ActionlessnesS (nai5kannyal produces conti¬ 
nuous and ttucbstructed embodied release. Tbe combinatiou of 
works and knowledge (jftBnflkaTma-vamuceaya) produces action- 
lessness fnaiykarmya}, Disinterested actimt, knowledge and 
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medit^don or prayer (upi5Aii£), which are iaterdepcbdent on ooe 
another shotild be contimied till disembodied release Ividehti 
muktij is attained. Tliey lead to supreme rel^se (pjira 

The disdphuaa differ with dlfferout pcrsoiu^ with different 
mental equipments and capacities. The ^■arpSiraiiudharmd.s me 
adapted to persckns with differeol taeutal traits and in different 
of ineMsd develoinnent*^ Disinterested peifonttancs of 
duties without any desire for frtuts, withdrawal of the setues 
from their objeetSp cessation of the functions of the mind, know¬ 
ledge of the falsity of difference^ mid absarptiou of the miDd in 
tlie ^tmim lead to embodieti release. The mind is the cause of 
tiiisoiy. When it runs after obiects of desire, it comes to grief. 
When it ceases lo think of objects oi desire^ and is absorb^ in 
the Atman, it becomes Don-mlnd^^ Acdonlc^ncss (□ai^kaimya) 
is tlie effect df the destruction of inind. It prodocis lasting 
peace. One whose egoism or false sense of identity of the self 
with the mtndd>ody-complex 1$ oompktdy decoyed, and does 
not recur even jn^ dream, attains dlsembodl^ release, ft 
i|tiires complete destructim of mind or its functions. One who 
does not enjoy or suffetp though Ms bod>% the veMcle of feeling^ 
is presentp who is devoid of egoism or the iasnse of *V and 
‘midc*^ who has destroyed the three pfrinml desires (e$ap 3 h who 
realises the Atmiio m wnMng stste» dream and deep sleep, who 
renounces all actions^ and abides in the Atman, realises dis¬ 
embodied release (videha mukti]!. He W'ho is completely free 
from dualism and distinction^ and who has attained disembodied 
release, is actionlessp though he does pure m^ons without any 
desire And egoism. Be who is engaged in pure actions^ know¬ 
ledge and nieditatkm b. the best actor (kamii^re^lia). The 
5iiryagi^d reconciles jhanayoga with karmayoga,**^ 

The Ti^ara Gita teaches absolnthaup ptaacribes the know¬ 
ledge of identity, and inegards toJ|tema kama, devotion and medi¬ 
tation as anxihfijy to knowledge. Its phiJosophy has been con- 
^dcred tn connection with the Kurmapurd^a. Ignor^ce 
(ajhana) b the cait» of bondage. Knowledge Ijhitnal is the cause 
of release. The snpiriod self fjfval is superimposed on the 


"SG.. L 7141 ; IL 17 ^L 
»*SG,. ff. 

’♦* BakftnuiitTitFi] ohainuitTaih vid«has ea UkfiM Jtn sc v « 
Ibid, V, 24. 5-ti. 13-n. 20, 33, 24. 3 ^ 1 . ^C.. t. «. 
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Atman *r Brahm^q, Egoism (ahamfeirii) Is an enjoyer and doer. 
It is not-sel! attributed tq the Atman. Sudcfing is due to falsa 
idtmtific^adfiqi of the Self (Atman] with the not-salf, The reality 
is one isimfce and eternal prire consciutrsnoss. ft appears to bo 
mnjiifonit objects to many empiricial selves owing to ignorance, 
which Is dispelled by the Imowleulge of identity, DetRchmenl, 
rentuidalion of hmt» of actions to God, dedicatian of all actions 
to God* nan-ooveloiisM3flp mendicancy, utteratice of the mysUc 
syBablc Om^ devotion* and eightfold yoga are aurciliary to know¬ 
ledge- The t»eifotimince qf sped^c duties relating to czisles and 
stages of Ufa pitridbs the mind^ and {ircpans it for the dawn 
of tme koDwIedge.. The practice of yogs burns all sins^ and 
generates knowledge. Know Ledge also facilitates meditatioii 
(yoga)* They are mterdepeTideiit on each ottier. ^owledge 
and meditatiDU lead to release through the grac^ of God. M^dl- 
tadon DU the void (iStmynj devoid of oil cmptrical contents leads 
to the mystic viaon of the Atman. Supreme medilatioD is con^ 
cuntTHtton of the mind un God, The eightfold yoga is recog- 
nisied. The study of the scriptures and constant mutteriug of 
maotxas puri^ the mind. Firm devotion to God ond wopslijp 
cf him are mcnlcated as a moral otuervonctL The conquest of 
attachment, fear and anget, anil taking refuge in God are 
su^saed. Se^^resiraint, noo-mfury* endurance^ purity of body 
find mind, austcrEties, sense-restmhitp control of mindp cofitefit* 
merit, truthfulness, faith in Codt and observance of vows are 
prescribed. These arc auxiliary lo the knowledge of identity. 
The jlva becomes Attnan wheo it is ^eed from egoism. 

The Bfa/ftnaijiid, a part of tlie ad^ticates a 

t>’pe of ahsolntistii modided by Xig^yumi^s nihilism^ sub^ 
jectivisqj of the L^Hk^^aldraiutm^ and the &iiva doettiue of 
Spanda* The ultimate reality t$ Erahman or pure undid^sren- 
tiated ajuscicFUsness, which appears as the Tooltifonn world of 
ernptricsl sdt-cs (jiva) Eind tunpirical oblects through avldyfi. 
They are vibrations (^paodanal of the motionle&s ocenn of pure 
absolute coosdousness. Thay are mdiations of purg conscious¬ 
ness (Citcainatkftih They arc imaginjuy coTistmctions (kalpanSl 
of ideation. They are like dreams (s^apoabhn) and halluchm- 
tions^ They are Mind-only (dttataniltrftj^ They are nothing 

Kflmwirarioa. B. L, CalidiiU, im pp. 4S5-£e, m «2. 4^^, 

ch. xi. 
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but Brabman. Creatiuu b uufuldmciic or vibratiou of Brahman. 
l>issdiutiiiR b cttfdMuietil or motiouii^ii^ of Biahmaa,-” 
Enabman or Atman is pure cousdousaoss. It U one^ eljemal, 
jioii-t€irii]XiTaIi non-spatual^ npnH:aii^l and uoU-cmpiricaL There 
b n-tiihei cause not e^€ct» neithm' existence nor iioii-exi5teiice» 
neither bem^ nor poo-boing uor beeomiiLg, nEither void por 
jion-void. All b Ikaliitiau.—both Suctmess itathatai and uou- 
suchuess (atiithafcab The tnius4!cadenta1 and the empiricat bath 
are Brahjaaii.^*^ All is pure coosciotisness. There is^ in teality^ 
peLther production uor destrciL-tion. The worlds hjiaven and 
hell are pure con^ckmsnMfi- The world b a dntam iu waking life. 
One CQiiscfDUsnc^ appears to be nuHuifnid as in a dreatn. There 
b no iroK of creation in the Aljsolutc Couscioujmess. The 
empirical selves are like [lersoiu m ii dream (sii'apuiinata). The 
itnntntable Brahman appeal^ to be the mutable world. The 
C^xsmic Mind appears as the worlds hea\^u and helL God b an 
imaginary cDiistnictimi.^** 

Brahman appears to be an empirical self. Aianos* buddhi^ 
ahamkara are farms of mayn, T'hey axe unreal appearances. 
The Atman is iadctenninate consciousness- But it imagines itself 
to be determinate through detenu inations of avidyi. Tlie 
elements, the empmeai objects^ and the body are noL rhaL 
Imperceptible and mcorporeal taerits of a pafU bhtb cannot pren 
dime tbe corporeo} body. It is unreal like a caslk in the douds, 
AE are imaginary constructions of a^'tdyi. They are Brahman in 
tbeir real nature. There is no enfeyer (bhokti} and doer (karti.1. 
Tlie jivas arc Brahman m their real nature. When beginning-^ 
less avidya which projects the '^vorld-appearance is experienral 
by B person as Ijrahman^ he becomes Urahman. The pva the^n 
becomes AtmanJ** 

Brabnmn b mnEablep indescribable and indicated by 
silence only. It is predicateless, calm, fixed» lamtlcss, and 


*" CinniiStTukJiAaEij ivu^bd] nn dra^t^hti no 

CicCdnuitkrUyD Lb;&ntl yi^ulviromiSE lOuyAjfl^. 

Svdpii:\l4uitii cLttAi&maench » prairitAiiteiJiah. 

Bf AtiTgqnTTic ga niniE ^ tma Apindii^pdniliiRiavatiiVAt. 

, BcG.p Puanc, ms, L 13 23, 24; m. m 

na tK M miuihyara. 

SorraiTi Irrahitudva tod tiddlil yai tathoivAldlhRivo tai. 

Rt<;.p T, ?fJ. TT. 23, 2S, 42, 56-Sa; vii 4 ^ 
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Lndttentmiate. Il is ihc etiier <ii coK^oiisness (cislvycimuK pure 
cotusciouifnesa (ciKiuitniJp ^liprem^ SiiLf It Is 

dec^oid of the dujdity of sell and oet-aelf. ft is* {imi-duol Good 
or S^va/" 

Desue is bondage, jilqk^a is de^relessness^ U is neither 
unconsciousness nor lElpe deep sleep, ft is a Stale of tmiioniirb- 
able supercojiscioiisness (turiya). It is difein tixperienise of the 
Atm&fi <31 Brshmap, It is integral ejcperience (sotoyaltpmbDfihah 
There is no trjiccr of object-consdoioness in it It is non-^lujilistic 
I den titv’-eonsciousiiess. 

Works (Iranna] cannot lead to mok$a, Piljgiiinaffe* qhadtyj 
ahintion in holy waters^ learningsacrifices/ausleridefl, medi* 
tation and yoga lead to heaven. They are umdctpiato to attain 
niok^i Avidyi annulled by integral knowledge (samyag* 
boddhi} Of uijerience of the Stman. The ^fistras teach the 
reality of the Atnrnn and the tmieality of ihc not'seif. 
cursive knowledge of the Atman is acquired from the S^iras. 
Cemstant mfleirtion produces a firui canvictiou as to the rcaiit}~ 
of the Atman. Continuous dUcriminatioii deepens the ciiiivic- 
tion^ Meditation is intefisihcation of the integral experience of 
One (samyagbodhaikaghanath)^ Supreme release is integral ex¬ 
perience of identity- When avidyd is annulled, the jiva becomes 
Hra hmaq The seven stages in acquiriug integral experience 
have already been discussed in oounectum with the nijjior tfpa- 
ii4ads/** Actions am due to dmillstic consdousiiesa. Good con^ 
duct (sadaclni} touches the empirical reality, WTien the niind 
has kUi xnsatuJile thirsl for the nectar of Brahman^ it is 

absorbed tn itk and identified witJi h. Without this btnTiing 
desire arahman cannot be exj^s^ienced.*" 

teacher pttre monism, and cnioin\ rcniinda- 
tion and knowledge. The Atmiin or Brahimin is pure opii:3doQ5* 
ness. The world is a false appearance. It b on rmoginarr coU' 
slmction of may^. It is non-differem ftom ihe Atman, even as 

liL 24. 59, 48. 40. FS; iv. |S. 

^■f S^ttjytikjmibodhlmwrva^iiii p^n^th lal -aiitttdalirtHni. 
bodhodayiaii ^ntntti uid vtddhi paranuinp piuhiDi. BrO~^ ii, 10^ 21. Ibid, 
1041, b'iTTiAaniEih jlvitMEn «« mekfah- lh*d* w. 43. 

DtG., ii, 2240; iw. 22: r. +1 
^*V4r, rp . K MO- AP., 

VogaY&iitiifii. tVomlHiy, Ch. 12^^ 1-0. 

n+YtsvA ^mduMkAffl a\tam lar nuM tasym lutccluili. 

FrtdiniukHTBinnufi irtitTui* laitmih iitiruii.Mat^- 
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wav^ jirfi tMiuHlifferent fifoto Uie ocsBit. Tbft fomitiiss Atrosii is 
real and gtouitd of the false woTld-npi>e*rawce. Tlie formed 
universe is unreot. It [5 s tuent iUnsoii (biautiinStia). Prakrti* 
tuuhtK find world ftre miities tuid fotms- The mfiterial 
world is uoii-eiistenl* Creation lunl destniclion stb imitsfil. 
The world-fippcatance is due to igjjoratice (aviclyil)* which 
vdnishes when the kfiowledsft Of the Atjnnii dfiwns. The 
Atman appears to Ijc a jiva owins to the fidiunct of avidya. The 
jiva appears to be real so Iona as the world appears to be real. 
It is* in reality, Atman or pure consciousiiess. It is not really 
im enioyer and doer."* Tsvara, the creator of the world, is an 
imreol apticaniiioe- He is, in reality, non-dual Aitnan.^* Joy 
will sorrow, bondage and release, heaven and hell, means o»d 
,tv 1 and ignornflOCp creation and ilis&mlutioii, tirtie, 
space and cmisAhty, waking, dream, deep sleep aud supercoit^ 
scious trance, desire and its fulfilmenl, positive action [pravittij 
and negative actinn (aivflti), duality and non-duality, wealth, 
happiness, virtue and teleuse—all are unreal appeatances. They 
are pore consciousness nr BrtdiinWL'^^ *lhis is pure monism Uke 
that of Tejobindla Ifpaniffid- 

Attachment for objects of enjoymsjt is Imadage. Dispasaou 
for them is release. Kgoism is bondage- Egolessnea is release.”* 
So long as the mind desires and grieves, there is bondage. When 
it neither desirBS nor grieves, there is release. Desire (visanaj 
is bondage. Kenuncinlion of desire is release. Thirst ia 

bondage. Extniclicrti of thirst is release.*” Freedom from dcsiie, 
attnehmeot and aversion, hanteting for goad, aversion to evil, 
egolessqess, equality, equaniioity and inir>eTturb«bility are con¬ 
ducive to release.’** HelEOse can be attained by tme know¬ 
ledge {vijnana) only, but not by actions (kanna). The supreme 
status, etcmal peace, perennM ce® be attained by com¬ 
plete freedom (svitanti^-al of the Seif, The released person is 


»'*AG.. Boons, Iflis, L 10, la, IS, ts. ao; n. +*; in. 11; vL 2i 
lii, 5: a- f-i rr. 17; xvitL ffl, 70: *!<* 7. 

“^ACr.. ii. a, IS, 17, 22; iii, 3 , 4; KV, t. 

’••AG.. Iv 6; XV. a. 

*'* AG., vuL 4i XV. la; xviti, 12, 29, 06, W; xix. 2-4; xs. 2-t2. 
ildcsA vwiyavntrasTa& bendho vni^yilCD tmsih. 

Vsdfi nfitiiiria taJj; nuikfo ^adlluuh baiiilluinaril Uul3 

A(t., XT. 2; viil. 4, 

"'.AG.. L 2; vtii. 1-3; ix. 8; X, 0-4; xvii. II-13. 

”• AG., xva. n-U. 15-2i>i xviii 
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itn cnibodiiQ^mt of liic full es^wfifincc of the AtntAn> (pQr^wsvaia- 
sarigrabaj, He ia Tifiither desirous of imjopneiit tuw of release. 
He lias no nuiti [filled desires and no dolies to jicrfonn. He rests 
ill his Self, and is fulfilled and contented.*” 

Tbe Avadhiilagitd tcaelies pure monismj. and prescribes the 
hnowledjjie of identity. Brahitum or Atman is the only ontologi- 
cal reality. The niftteriftl world is a false appearance lifcc a 
mifage,—a mere eenstroEtion. of inSyd. 'fhe finite self (jlva) is 
a mere refleetion of Brahman in avidya, Bui is a niere 

appearance, and a reflection is a mere refleciiotL,'** The body, 
the sense-orgtms, mind, intellect, egoism and their functinns ore 
Hppeomneea, The tnower, the fcaown and knowledge are 
unreal- The iiva is reoUy a bodiless unmortaL ^irit deroid of 
miod, intellect and egoism. It is intrinsicaUy pure, stainless, 
blts&ful end free. It has no birth and death, good and eeil, 
union and separation, attachment and aversion, joy and sorrow, 
merit and demerit, heaven and heU, It is ever pure, enlightened 
and free. It is an embodiment of frcedani. The Atman is the 
only poli ty devoid of difference anii non-difference, duality and 
noii-dtiality. All is Brahman, Atman, or pure consciousness. 
Neither the world nor the iimtie selves an* real.'** 

Desire for identity-ccnsciousness {advaitavosanal is due to 
the grace of God. IDrowlcdge of duality and plurality is dn« to 
attachmerit. It vanishes when attachment is destroyed.**' The 
wif is always pure, ft is not pttrified hy the sixfold yoga, des¬ 
truction of tiro nil'* (tnanonS^J or Lastructions of a spiritual guide. 
Its hitrinaic purity is realmed by integral knowledge (samyag- 
jSntutl. True fcaowledge dawns rai a pure mind. Extinction of 
attachment and avejsinii, dispassicn for the world, firm know¬ 
ledge of the reality, nuiunciation of renunciation, doing good 
to all creatures {sarvabhutahsta), and the grace of a apirittud 
guide with intuiticn of Brahman (guraprajhapraf^l lead to the 
supreme status.*** Sense-restraiot, contrul of mind, tenderneu, 
purity, noji-pocsicsskm, non-enterprise, temperance, dutifulneas, 

“‘AG., Kvm, 35, 50, B7, 68, Si. ai. 9S. 

“■ MM waja kffthatii UUA th»yl d»ara «» vldyaw. At>G.. 1. <3. 

**• AtmuiVTi lteTAt»li earvurii bhedlUdltiia m ^d^ir. \r>C., 

Ibid, L 3. 5, a, 13, 17. 58, SOl i iiS- 27. 31. Itr*lin(*ilwrepnrii 

pnramiJthatAltinuq- i. At. ..... . .ni-. n 

111 ppg^fjaaBt ponai cittm ekanEiBin ob viujalc. APG., i. «■ 

*“AJK>.. ttl 3. it. til. t«. 
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imperturbftbilityp endurBncep biumlityi ttvarenc*, com* 
tolemocOj ftquxility, benevolence, good¬ 

will and love for (lU, absence of malevolence, tnaslciy over 
possion^P, and flawless character are condtuHve lo Ihe dawn of 
inUifTal kiiow'ledfie/"^ 

The advocates pura moitisiii, and anpins the 

knowledge of identity, Ths Atman or Branman is one, farm- 
lessp pure consciousness. It is timltcd hy the gross body^ the 
subtle body, and the causal body made of avidyiL which is the 
diflerentiating adjunct of each body, EKoiamp a modification of 
avidya, is supeTiuipasod 00 the Atman, and prodnees tn it a 
false sense of T" and ''nMnc^ The body, the sense-^jrganfip manast 
buddhi and ahaibkam are evoltitea of avidyS. The jtva is a 
reflection of the Atman in buddhi. The A tman is ptire con* 
sdmisttess (dt), dLdmct from uBconsdtms buddhip its Witness, 
They are superimposed on each other. So buddhi api^ears to be 
conscious, and the Attnan appears to be an enjoyer and doer» 
though happinesSp mUery and ocrion belong to ahmhkara. When 
ignorance is destroyod by tme knowledgeg the Atxrnm free hiHit 
the limiting adiuucts is e^^perienced.^^ 

Mok$a is identity of pva with Bnihinani or Atman, It is 
realised by true knowtedge. Actions sluing from attachment 
which is due to ignomncc. They are always due to false identi- 
bcation erf the Self writh the mind-body-comptex. Actions can¬ 
not be destroyed by actions. They can be destroyed by know- 
ledge only, Knowledge (vidyal arises from Usfeening (^avapa) 
to the Identity-texts, reflection fmananaJi oiEditation (mdidhy^- 
sam)p Jtnd mstmethms of a competent spiritmd guide. One who 
tma reiilixod idendly-coiiiiriousness can impart it lo a person fit 
to receive it. The specific duties (fi^Abminal should be per- 
formed without desire for fruits so Icmg as the Self b identified 
with the body. When the falsity of the not-sclf {anaiman] is 
realizedt all duties should be given up,. Actions fkarnml do not 
lead to release, since they ^ring from the knowlodge of disp 
tinction. True knowledge (iilonaj is knowledge of non- 
dtflercnce or identity. Actions and knowledge arc contradictory 
to each otlicr. They cannnt be conibincd with each others The 
comhinatiun of actians with knowledge cannot bring about 
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release.^** Tbt withdrawal ot the senjscs from their objects, the 
conijuest of paeons, pttrity of iDtodp meditation m the mystic 
^lUble 0*1*1 devotion to mid tonstimt tnedimtioo on Atman 
lead to release. The lenliradon of the falsity of the world- 
appearance ia an indispensaHc prerequisite of the datrn of 
idjiatlty-coiiscjiGt^ One whose mind is pmified by medita¬ 
tion on SrahmaTi, and absorbed m and Edentiied with it. Is 
tilled widi bliss. The hnowlifdge of Ldentity of jiva and Atman 
leads to perennial hlisju It is acqitked thrDOgb remmcialinn of 
actions, hearing of the SfistiaSp reSection, meditation, mncet 
reverence, dmtion^^and grace of a competent spiritual guide 
(gnntprasdda). The Mmaglid inculcates jhanayoga with devo¬ 
tion.'" These are the teachings of the monistii: The 

religions litcratnjc of the Hindus is saturated with momstjc 
thought (advaitav3da). Tbete is scanty ondeni literatm^ <m 
dualism {dvaitnvidaj of the finite souls and the supreme Soul It 
becomes prominent m the medi^^al rcUgious literature^ Monism 
appears to be the geaitis of Hiadulsin. 


***RG.» T, 10, le, 20. 21, 14 . Cp. Sa^kiitii. 
RG., «, ^ 53, S4,>SS, aSv 32. 



CHAPTER 

THE COMMON IDEAS IN INDL4K PHIH>5(JipHY 

1. Thtf flatffcjfTiJitRd af Indian Philcsofhy^ 

Tli(; Dpanifada nfe tbe foundatJon of Indiui Fhitoeopli;^. 
The the MakahkiraiA, and the Purn^as contain 

ethical. leUgious, and philosophical concepts without any attempt 
flt syatematixatiotL They are poptilM hreatists, which pro* 
fotindJy influence the minds of the Hindus. They draw their 
Tnfiptnitioti from the Upaoi^ads, which teach spiritual monLsm. 
and mysticism. The ^steins of Indian philosopliy are syste¬ 
matic speculations on the nature of the Reality in hannoai- 
with the teachings of the Upani^ads, which ctmtam various, 
aspects of the trnth. They aim at the knowledge of the Reality 
with a view to transforminj; and ^irilualmng hitman life- 
Philosophical knowledge does not aim at merely satisfying onr 
theoretical and specnlatis-e interest, but also at realisatioa of 
the highest truth in life. 

*'Indian philosophy is esseutiany spiritual. Philosophy and 
leligioii arc iatimately connected with each other in India. 
Religion is not a systeni of dogmas, but a living experience. 
It is the practical realkalion of the spiritual truth. Philosophy 
is the theory of the Reality. It i& an insight into the nature- 
of the Reality, which leads to liharaticm. So Indian pHbsopbr 
is not idle theorizing, but a ^tritun] quest.'** 

Fliilosophy is called Dorfana. which means vtriou. Fbilo- 
sophy is the viaon of the Reality as a whole. It is ao insight 
into the nature of the whole reality. 

T n^iinn philosoidiy 1$ based on logical reason subordioate 
to the antbority of the Vedas, which are believed to embody 
the iirtnitions of seers of tmlii* The authority of the Vedas 
U that of intuition. Logical reason ls stibordmate to intuitLoo- 
So Indian philosaphy is Itased on rational speetdatioia in harmoDy 
with the Vedas, and consciously nhnfi at achieving the highest 
perfection (oiok^) attainable in human life. 


' J. Sinha ; Inireitaritvn ta faJitw Agra, tti49. p. !■ 
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&igid self'CtmtroIi inner purity of miudi renaticiarion, of 
iiiirrow egoistic universiiL imil csilholic ouilotik in lifc« 

and disps^Toniitc quest oi truth are ibe indispensable pre* 
requisites nf philosophical tnowlcdgCi. Philcu&ophical pursuit b 
not mere idk tbefirhiug. It b iuteusely practical, but not 
pragmatic. U aims at realifsticm of the highest attainahk 
perfectLdu. But it does not aim at success and esLaltation iu 
life. 

2. Tht Schoi>h Indian Pfcibjopky^ 

It is customary to diridc the schools of Indbu philosophy 
into two broad classes^ orthodox (istika^ ant) ho^'^odax 

(uastika}^ The orthodoK schools recognire the authority of 
Ltie VedaSd The heterodox schools do not recognize their 
authonty. The Carb^nka, the Bauddha, and the Jama are the 
heterodos schools, They are called heterodox not because they 
are aiheists^ but b^uoe they reject the autliority of the 
Vedas. The Kyai*^, the the Simkhya, Jhc YogUi the 

Mru i ud is a, and ihe Vedanta are the orthodox sdiools. They 
beliere in the autli£3Tity of the Vedas. Atnoug them the 
S^kliya and the MTmaTusa are atheists. The Nyayai the 
Vaise^fka* tlie Toga, and the Vodtnts are tlieists. The 
S^khya advocates dualism of prakyti and pum^as ur individual 
selves^ The Vedinta advocates spiritualistic moniiini and 
recognizes the reality of Brahman or the Absolute Spirit- ft 
regards Lhe world and the individual selves ob their appeornnees 
ot parts, or attributes, modes or accessonea of BrahmoiL The 
Nyayn and the Vaiie^Lbi advocate the reality of God^ plurality 
of individual stmk^ and the world of diverse obiiM^t^ They 
consider the w*orld to be composed of the eiemnl atoms of 
earth, water* fire^ and air existing in self-eEistetJt and eternal 
time and The recorguiaes the reality of indi* 

vidiml selves and the aclf^xistent matettAl world. Tlic 
Saihkhya and the !UImiihsi are atheists. They reject the con¬ 
cept of God as the creator of the world. The Yoga grafts the 
notion of God on the Sidikhya duahsui of prokfti and puru^as,. 
and rmikcs it thaisde. So it b ended the Iheistic S^dikliya. 

The Xyaya and the Volie^ika have a commou phiiotiO[diy 
oj Knhtre* Soul* and Godj though they have miftor differenasSw 
They were blended with each other at a later stage, and farmeid 

H 
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a Syncretic school colled the Nyiyii*Vi«jSe^iha. They ore 
realists. They recosnu^ the reality of the Kitra*JTitiiit3] worlds 
anil regard it as composed of atoms. They rccogiu/e the teahty 
of ether tinic, and stscc, which arc etemul. They 

look upon God as the efhcicot cause of the world, and the 
atoms of earth, water, fire and w as Its material cause. God 
is iKtC tlic creator of the atoms, ether, time and space, wtiieh 
aio cootemal with him. He cembinea the atoms with one 
imolher into dyads, triads and gross objects, and adapts them 
to the enjoytamts and sufferings of the individual souls accord¬ 
ing to their merits and demerits. Be is the dispeuser of the 
l,aw of Karma. The effects in the world arc real, and do not 
pro-osiist m their causes. They are fresh enmtions (uraimbha) 
emerging out of their material causes, which asume new 
cnliqcatioiis in them. They are real, uniiine, and distinct from 
nng another. The Kyiya and the Vaise^ika insist on the 
reality, novelty distinctness of the manifold objects of the 
world. They regard physical cansation as subservient to moral 
causatiua, and the realm of nature as snhordintitc to the teahu 
of spirits with God as their moral governor. They conceive of 
God as eKteraal to the world, who creates it out of the pre¬ 
existing atoms. They rEcognize the reality of the imliyidant 
Bonls, wbidi are clcnuil, and not created by God. He is like 
their father, who rewards them for thdr virtues, punishes 
ibetn for then vices, and guides them to their destined goal. 
The individnai souls ore knowing, feeling, Jind active agents, 
endowed with limited freedom. They are not conscious in their 
i,cggnt;gi ustmre. They acquire consciousness in conjunction 
with bodies and mternal organs (luaaaa). They have pre¬ 
existence before birth and futnre life after death. Ttieir bondage 
is due to ignAance. Their liberatiEm is due to true knowlijdgiB. 
They transmigralc into other bodies, human, snbhunt&s, or 
sapetbuman, appropriate to their moral ei|tupRients until th^ 
achieve liberation. The Jfyaya*Vliiseyka philosophy admits 
the reality of the external world independem of the perceiving 
solves. It advocates dnalism of matter and aonls, and of the 
individtuil souls and the supreme Soul. It recognises the 
plurality of tlie individual gouIs and the finite objects. Tt 
admits the reality of God os ITOiiSccndlDg the world. It 
advocates reahsm, dtuilUm, plorslism aiul deism. 
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The Nrifs empkoske^ epl'd42si<iIo:g3r smd lo^e, and du- 
utissita the natiite^ mnditino^^ and mliditf of p&rocptitHJf 
mfetenea^ CTonifwisoii- zmd te^tiinon^f. It cspedally^ deak with 
the naturCp kind^i ^lonnd^ and object of inferencei land Mlncis 
of infcreiice. The other systems 4Ue ksrgely indebted txj it ka 
their treatment of inference and fallacies. 

The Vd^lka emphaskes the seven categories: substance, 
qiiiilit>% action* conmiuiiityj pw-ticularity* inherence j and 
I legation. It disctisses the nntnie of timfi^ spajce, ether {akisa) 
and the diherent kinds of qualities and actions. It 5pedaiix£S 
in the philosoph>' of minre. 

The SiT£jkh3rn luiirocates dtmlisnip plumliiait and 
It rn.’ogniaijra the reality of [irakni and iium^ nr IndivIduaJ 
souls. Both are ctenmL Prohfti is tmconsdotss. Puru^ are 
conscious. Prakjti is active and muLahk. Pum^ mt 
inactive und iinmnUble. Frokrti is composed of futtvnp raja$ 
and tamn$p tvhkib ate Suf^ than atoms and modified tislo oil 
physical, biological nnti psychiml entities. The mind (manosK 
tlie intellect (buddhij and egoism (sliEirnkdtal modificaticst^ 
of prakfti^ whkli is the root-evolvent of matter, life and mind. 
Protjti evolves for the oxpetienjee df piirn^^ oud dissolves for 
their liberation. Tliere is unconscEous duality in its evolutinu 
and dissaluLioup The world is real and independent of the 
perceiving selves. The edeebs ore real modlB cations of their 
cnuwfl. They pre-exist in thdr causes. They arc mere redistri- 
hdtions of sattva, mias and tamos contained in their caiuies. 
SdU^'A is tnind-stu^ or c^ence. Rojos is enc^rgy. Tamos is 
Evolution is unfoldineni. iHs^oUition is involuticm or 
enfolctment. The theory of evolutidn is propannded by the 
i^xlihkhya in a scieulihc monuef. The Liidi\idnat sovib ore 
essentially conscious and etemal They are kuow^cr^ of the 
modifications of praknti induding manuil modes. Feeling^ 
willing and activity belong to buddhi^ vvhidi is a modification 
of pralcpti with prEponderonce of satti’a. Th* ^uls are etem- 
ally pure and hberated. They ore reCected in iTuddhl which 
ia trouspA^ent, crroiicously idetilify themselves with it, and are 
bound to empirical life. They wrongly think ihemselves to Ih; 
enjoying, ^ufiering and activ% agents. KotiHdlscrinuimtio^ is 
Lhc cause of their bondage. Dbcrbiiuintion is the cause of their 
liberatloiL When they know themselves to be obsolutely 
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4?*itTrn *^ from llieir miods and bodies* tbe^ roaliaM! tbctr luttfiosic 
freedom imd «bM>lute purity, Tlie Stmlcbysi advocates $pirituaU 
iatic plimiii^j and loiects the uotitm of God si5 the creaitoF of 
the world. lU athcJsin is antagonistic to the absolutism of the 
Upaai^ds. But its concept of the self as pure oemsdousfless, 
witness* or resembles the tJpani^dic concept of the Atman* 
though it b iincomiiraiiibiag in its- spiritualistic pluralbni. 

Thfi Yoga engrafts the conoept of God upon the SaiSikbya 
dualism of praSqti and puru^* and ruakes it tbebtiq. It js 
called the theistie Saiiithya^ Pmkfti is eternal^ unconscious 
and mutable, Purugaa am eterpal, coo^lous uud immutable, 
GcmJ upsets the i?quilibrium of sattva, rajiua and lamas by mere 
ptoxituity* and Htarts the evalutioii of prakyd. He clkecla its 
evolution as tlie efhdent cause of the utodMcations of sattv-a, 
rnjas iind luiuas into the various kinds of physical, biulo$^eal 
and pjychinil entities by removing borriws to their productiem. 
He iioes not cxeate pfak|ri or the world. He tnercly remesves 
obt^des to the Tnodificatjon of sattva* rajas and tarn as into 
dis-^erse ejects. He doca uol create tbe individual souls. They 
can attain liberation without meditation on God* which is one 
of the means of allaining supeFconscious trance and liberacicm. 
He helps an aspirant practise the art of yo^ by removing 
iiupediments to it. He m the supreme* oiiixuscjent* perfect 
person. He is not the creator of prak^ti and punt^as. He is 
not inixnanent in them. He trausceuds Uwin. He b nett inti¬ 
mately cottuected with thciUi So the concept of God b not 
organically connected with the concepts of prakyti and puru^ 
in the Voga sysEciu, 

The special feature of ibis syiitein ia comprehensive treat* 
raent of the art of yoga* ’which b assumed to be one of the 
methods of achieving mok^ by all other systems. The eight¬ 
fold yoga consists in discipllue of the body, reguiation of life- 
forces*. and eoneentratmn of mind. It rims at absolute controJ 
oi^er the p!jydio|ihyrieal organism. It seeks to uproot the 
micotisdous mdividual and mcifll dispusitions (sadiskaral of 
false knowledge Uvidya} which h the cause of bondage, li k 
a means to the {uUiitive reniiialiau uf the self as an etenwTly 
pure and free f^pirit. The practice of yoga itberntes occult 
powers of tlie mind, such as chunroyauce* dniraudience* 
telepathy , I bought-tronaferTence and the bke* which lire cousi- 
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dertd io b* iinp^iiinaiU lo the realization of mok§a tlicy 

are consciously pui^e^ and utilized fcir wnrldlj? powers. 

The :Mim&iiisa is atheistie. It rejeds the noticwi of God 
as the creator of the wofid-. It admits the reuhty of the wwld 
gtif] the finite acmis. The woilil is aelf-existent ami composed 
of die dlonis of earthy water^ firei and air. But these atoms are 
liie least perceptible particles of matter cQxrespandiiift to the 
triads of the Voise^a. The material objects aie produced by 
tlicir causes, and adapted to the enjoyments and sufferings of 
the individual souls acccnndinfi: to the mipersonai Law of Karma, 
which is not adnunistcred by God+ Physical cmiiation Is sub¬ 
servient to moral cfltisatioji+ But it is not grounded iu the will* 
caiiHidity of God. The hnlividual souls are etenml spirits. They 
ore knowiogi lecling, and aedve agents. They can attaixi libera¬ 
tion by acdou (karma) and knowledge The Mimithsft 

is called Karma^Jinnmiissi because it lays strees on the per- 
formance of duties prescribed by the Vedas, 

There are two schools of Slimaiiuia founded by Prabhnkara 
Olid Kiimmla. Tlicre are essential differtnees in their cpistciuO^ 
logy and ontology. Bui both admit the self*validity of know¬ 
ledge, eternity of the Vedoa^ and eternity of soundsi and reject 
the concept of Cod os the creator of the world and the composis 
of the Vedas. Pralihakara recognizes the categories of suh- 
stance, quality; actian, generaljly^ subststence or inherence^ 
force and sUatlority. He rejecti the Vai^e^ika eategodes of 
partieularity and non-existence. KumariU Admits the categories 
of substance, ciuality^ action, gcnenilityp and non-esistence. 
He rejects the Vaiie^ika categories of partictilarity and in* 
heranec. He rejects the categorieii of force amt similarity recog¬ 
nized by Piabhikara. The Mimaihsii philoscphy of ontm^ 
resembles the NySya-Vai^ika view. 

The Vedanta deals w»ith the nature and knowledge of 
Brahnmn. Its central concept is Brahman or God. It systema* 
tuEcs the teachings of the Upani^ds. There are two main 
schools of the VedintUT (11 Advaita VedanL^ founded by 
:Sathkani I (2) the Visi^tadvattE VedSnta founded by RomMuja. 
Saihkara advocates xhsoluthon or spiritualistic uioni^m. He 
regards the indelcnniiiflte Brabnuni as the antologicat tcahtyi 
and God, the individual souls and the world as phenoirtennl 
appearances which have only empiricat reahty. Breimian 
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Associated wiili Mlya or coszDie iieseitiice b Gwt (Kvaja), tbE 
cteitori presefveT anti detroyer qf the worldj and the dispenser 
of the l^aw of Karma. Brahnian limited by avidyuj a f^gmeat 
of cosmic nesdence, or its prodact^ the psychophjraical organism, 
i& an Individtial self (jiva). The wocH-appE^ance is false ; it 
is a modlGcatian of Maya which is nettlm existent nor non¬ 
existent, Imt md&hnable. It projects the false appearance of 
the multi form woridn It b a power of T^^ara who b not deluded 
by iL The hnite self is identical with BmlnnEiii or Atmaiip 
whidi is the eternal^ undifferenced, ptire conacioosae^^ and bibs. 
It realizes its inhiiittide and absolutcnen^ when it destroys 
ATidyil and acqnires vidy£ at rntnition^ Knowledge ts the means 
to liberadoQ. Drahman ts pure identity devoid of diderence. 
Sathkom is a statmcih advocate of pur* moo bin. His uncom-i 
prombiEig absolutim satisfi^ the irrepressible mnalstiG im- 
pnbe of the philosophical mind. He believes in degrees of 
reality,—the ontologicAl reality of Brahnmn oc Atman, the 
empidcal reality of the individual souls and the worlds and tlie 
rUoaory reality of dreams, reveiies and llloj^ons. Be recogni^^ 
the empirical reality of morality and religioa, which ihivuld be 
tranficended by uttegtol knowledge or intoition of Brahman as 
jHire identity. He belioycs in progressivo tiiinsceDdence of 
emptrical mdividuality. and intuitive re^statoti of its identity 
with Brahman. He recogiuzes gimluA] release thtmigh the 
worship of God imd the pcrfomiaiicc of the prescribed duties, 
and embodied release here and now through integral koow^ 
ledge^ 

Ramanuja is the founder of the Vi^^t^vaitn Ved^ta or 
qualified monism. He identifies Brahman with Bvara, and 
regards him as the creator, preserver and destroyer of ihe worlds 
and the Lord of the Law' of Kaima. He conceives of God as 
endowed with C3tcellent qualities and devoid of impure quaiides. 
He recognizes iDtemnl difierence within Brahman. T^e con- 
sdons souls (ot) and the imcoascinits world [adt} are the 
attributes, modesn or accessories of Brahman, which are in¬ 
separably related to him. They constitute bis body. Uralimim 
is their itoul. He is a nfiitydiniiffereiice. There Is a difference 
of attributes or modes in the imity of the divine substance. God 
ia ihfi efficient cause and the UiutErial cause o£ the ivorld- Ii is 
A modification of prakfli which is a poW'er of <!k>d, SJayl is 
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pratjti wjiich is peal. It is composed of sattva. fajas and 
tvhlch are divine po’wers- It is uiodl^ed into the world tvhicli is 
red. The iudividiial souls are rtal Md cternd egos. They 
have knowledge of csttmal objects- They are knowers^ and 
not pure MiscioiiSiiess- Knowledge without a knowing self 
and known objects is an tmnal abstraction. Bondage is due to 
i^otance. Lxhetation is due to the triple method of disintereated 
actions kanaB)+ devotiosi ^bhcikti)p and knowletlgc 

(inana) of God, It is not identity (aaniyn) but essential com- 
inmiity (^dhartityo) with God. The fLuitc souls, which are con¬ 
scious iDonadSp do not lose thdr integrity in BmhnLan in the 
state of release. The w'orld^ the finile souls and Crod 4 re real 
and inseparably rekted to one another. During dissolution the 
world and the individual souls exist in limbman io a causal 
conditioHi After creatimi they exist hi hUn in a raanifesflp 
effected conditirnn Tlie souls (cit) and the world (acit} arc the 
aitrihuleB of Brahman, and caunut exist apart Irom him, fhe 
divine substance also cannot exist apart fmiu its attrihuteSi con¬ 
scious nTiil uncoiiscioas. There is inseparable relatjon 
fapTthaksiddhi) among them. The «3iils (dt) are irredudWe to 
matter (acit)« flatter is irreduxible to soul or Brahnian 

is immEuient in ike finite souls and tlie W'orld as their inuer 
guide (autaryiminh ^uid transcends them os their Lord- He 
haiTELOEiizes all diderences within his alt-Embracing He is 

the perfect perso-n. He redeems the human souls frorn bondage 
by his grace- 'HamMuja^s quAliGed monism satisfies the teh* 
gious impulse fur cottuu union with God^ the etemai emlKjdimeDt 
of the intrinsic values. He advocates theism as distmguished 
from Sariikara^s AhsolutLsuL 

There are other miuDr schools of Iheisttc Vedilnla founded 
by Mfldhva^ Nirabarka, Vallabha and Jivu CoswumL They 
recognurc the reality of the determinate and qualified Brahnum 
or Codp the individual souls and the world. Madhva advocates 
pluralistic theism. He admits the fivefold difference betw’ijen 
God and tlie finite souLs, God and matter, soids and matter^ 
one sold and mother, and one umtenal thing and unothcT. 
These eternal disductions are held together in the iiiiegTity of 
Brahjuan. NimbdrkB recognizes difference and non-differentt 
or identity 1»tween Brehman and tiirC Individual souls mnd the 
world. The world ifi the transformation of the cohscIdus energies 
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(ciL-iaJcti) and thfi impDiisdQUS en^rsics (acdt-^ktl^ of Bmlinicii]. 
The individual souls are parts of Brabrnan. Valiahha reL-o^aizes 
Ihrei: t;Tade5 of reality. Brahman is the full tnaniiftiialion of hia 
beings consciousness* bliss and qualities oi sovereignly* Ttie 
individua] souls ore different parts of Br ahm an with the quality 
of bliss suppressed. Matter is BmliTnaTi with cemsetohiiness and 
bliss supprtesfld, ITiere is conecahrient of the divint qualities 
in the jivas smd itmticr. The semis are God's own pans. There 
is nou-dilFerenee between the whole and its pans. God is im- 
niiitable and y^t modihed into the world. He creates tirak^ti 
and itSi gupas* which are modified into the world. All tmto 
rial objects are parts of bifi being, which are non-didefcnt from 
him. The jivas and the "worid are essentiidly non-different fmm 
Cod* This doctrine is called pure monism (iuddhadvaimvadah 
Jiva Goswiiml conceives of the Lord as the perfect being 
possessed of infinite qualities. He oxi&ts in lus essentaJii nature 
ifi a traiiBcendental spht^re throngh his essentbd power. He 
exists as jivas or souLs through his inessential power. He exists 
as UEConsdous pralq-ti through his external power of miyd. 
He creates the world through his maylsakti. He Ctmceals the 
knowledge of the souls through his jTvamay&. The jTvas and 
the w wld are the energies of God. The ess^nttul divinity of 
the jivas is concealed by avidyi which b dtspeBcd by the grace 
of God. All schwls of thebtic VedllntA lay stress on devotion 
and s^lf^'anreudcr to God as the prinutry means of release. 

Stimetimes >[tmid]sa is colled Furra Mnnanisa because it 
deals with rituals (karmaJ whose performance is a propsedfitidic to 
the pniaoit of the knowledge of BrahmonH The Vedanta is i:alljed 
iJttara ^t£t^^s3 because it deals with the uature of Brahman 
and (Tie nieans of know'ing him. Dluirma is the central concept 
of tlie Mimaifi^a. Brahman is the central concept of the 
Vediaht. 

Tlie Carvilka^ tlie Buddhist^ and the Jaina are the heterodox 
schools. They reject the auLhoril^* of tlit Vedas and the con¬ 
cept of God, The CarvUka advocates materialismp atbeisra* 
poaithmm, and hedotibin. He admits the reality of the world 
only HI eompcflcd of the gross elements of earth* WatCTp fire^ and 
wir which are perceptible. He regards con&cioiisngjK as an 
epiphenomenon of tlie bod>% nnd tlie self as the body endued 
with coDsciDusac$s. He denies Uie existence of God and the 
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pcnDjiAeiit piGHtSvistence aad future lifc» lieaYeci oud helL 
and tHmsiai^ratiou and [ibcmtion. lie cflnderrms religiun 
pdeatcroft, and enjiiias tUe pursuit of bodily pleasure, tie 
<Ie]ue 5 the existence of sill supersensible entities. 

The BuddMsls are phenom^alista. They regard or 

becoming as the stnfl of reality. Everything is Impenmmeot 
The Srabnian of the Uivani^sidi^* that is ctnmal aud imchstigttig* 
is a Agnietit of imagiimtinxi. There is no pennanefit self. The 
^If is nn aggregate of nhonging bodily imd meatn} processes^ 
It is a series of tnomentary cognitiansj feelings, volitions, and 
uitnldl dispo^lions. The nmtetiol objects ate couglomemtions 
of hnpennan^iit sensible qualities. The world Is dynamic and 
subject to the law of causality. The Lraw of Knmm govems 
the physics] order i the bioiogicst orderj and the moral order. 
The Buddhists believe in pre-existence, future life, tranmiigra- 
tion, and liberatioa. They lay stress on the conrpiepst of passions 
and the cnltivatiofi of ram-injury, good-wilj and love for man* 
kind and sentient cr^tiijcjL 

The Hrnayana Buddhists are realists, while the TSflabny^u 
Buddhists Hit idealists. The Vaibhi^ikos and the Sauirfintikas 
ore Hinayiuists. The fortner advocate dbrect realism, ^md main- 
tain that external objects are directly perceived^ The Inttcr 
advocate mdirect realUm, and nmintain that impcrmaucnl 
exicmaJ objects are inferred from their ideas in tht mind. The 
Vogacaras and the HUdhyamikos ure Mahilyanista. The former 
ore generally subjeedve who deny the existence of 

externaj objects, and regard them as Ideas of the percipient mind 
4^ stream of ideas. Some YogHcoras are absolute idealists^ who 
regard tlie eternalj pure consciousness (vijflaptiiiiatrata) as the 
absolute reality. It i^ transforrued into the Alxyavijn^a, the 
cosmic mindT which gcnemles empirical subjects ami empirical 
objccte. The Madbyamitas ritgard the reality as 
prrdicateless, mdeBnatijc and incomprebensihick and look upon 
external objects aiid subjective Ideas as tiiEic appearances. The 
Mabay^^ smuggle in the concept of the Ab<>otnte discarded 
by the Buddha. 

The Joinas are avowed atheists. They deny the existeiice 
of God as the creator of the world. They admit the reality of 
the world and tlie pcmianent souls w^hich are heterogeneous in 
Utetr natttrCr Tlie world Is material while the souls are spin* 
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timl. ^iattgr^ tbe pTinripIc of motioti (dliartda)^ iht pTtndpJe 
of rest (adhstmiii), and Uiae constitute the non-sioni (ftjrva), 

The VpTsrId is compop^ of homogeneous stoms- It is toiiltiforni 
and fiiveme. and contains an infinite nittaber of ^bstances with 
infinite qualities^ inodes and relations to one another. It con¬ 
tains being and becoming^ permanence and change^ ^nity and 
plurality^ Rfinerality and poxlicuktiLy, and voriaus other aspects. 
It is seif^esistent imd not created by God. The smils are per- 
irnment spiritnai entities endued with infinite knowledge^ 
mfinilc i>erceptioti, infinite bliss^ and infinite power^ They can 
realize these innate qualities* when they raincive the crnsl of 
kanna-matier on it by rigid moral itbcipline^ Karmas are tnfre- 
ataiTfic [larticles nf matter produced by impnre thoughts* 
emotions and actions, which enemst the souls and veil their 
umato powets. When they are completely destroyed, the souls 
shine forth in their innate glory, and become can Disc lent. They 
work out their own salvation by right faith* right knowledge^, 
and right conduct. Matter and spirits constitute the 
which we hm^ucible to each oOier. The Joiiifla advocate 
reslism, ^iritualisttc pluralism, and aiheism. They 

profess religion without God like early Buddhism. 

Tlie Carvakra, the the Yaise^ika, and the ^fimathsa 

are dealt with in Oris voltime. The Siahkbyai the Yoga, Bud- 
dMsin, Jainism, and the Ved^U are discussed iit the second 
volume, 

3, The Common Ideas in ihe Systems Indian Pkihsophy^ 

I. The RiaUiy 0/ ike Wartd. 

All schools of Indian philosophy reocgnizie the reality of 
the vforld. The Cnrvakn admits the reality of the world com- 
rjirj5od of the gio^ elements of earth, water, fire and air. The 
Buddhist realists maintam that the world is composed of atoms, 
which are comboLetl into gross impemianent objects. The 
Vaiblio^lcas regard them as objesrLs. of direct perception. The 
K'nitr^tOcas regard them ^s ohjecis of inference. The Jaiuas 
rtgard the work] as composed of homogeneous atoms. The 
Nylya and the VaitSe^ika recognize the reality of tho w,*orId in 
time ^nd spuce, which is competed of heterogeneotis atoms, 
governed hy the taw o( causality, and subservient to the Law 
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of K^rma. The vorld b a phjdeal order and a moral mdet- 
Physical cnusaLion is subsetvlmit to toofaL cansalioii. The 
^rimiih^ al^ regards the ^vorld as formed out of atoms under 
the guidance oi the Law of Karmeu The Smkkhya, the Yoga, 
ttud the theistic Ve<Miita regard the world as evolved out of 
prak|lt consisting of sallvoL, rajas and tamss, Sattva is the 
principle of nmnifestatinn. Rajas is the prtadple of energy. 
Tamos is the principle of obstruction or inertifl. The iheiatic 
Vedanta regards prakrti as the power of God The Yoga re¬ 
gards prakrti as independent of God. The -SMikhya does not 
believe in God. 

The Advaitn Vedanta of Somkara rcgunls the world as a 
fal s e appearance from the standjxjmt of the Absolute. Hut it 
recognizes the empirical reality of the world-appearancc. It does 
not consider it to be on iUtision, But it denies the outoiogi-cal 
reality of the world. Tlie Madhyamika also recognizes the 
empirical reality of the world-appefliance- The Y^ogajcaiB reduces 
tile external objeefe to mart! ideas of the percei^^mg miiuL He 
does not recognitc their cxlm-meat^ reality. The majority of 
the systems of Indian philcMophy admit the reality of ih^ tvorld- 

Thc world is a ^tio-tempora) and causel order. It exists 
in time and simcOi and is governed by eausolity. Time-relutUin^ 
^»ace^ehitioji, and i^ose^cct-ricUiiofl are constitutive of the 
Cdsmk order. Every hinte paritrve eudty is produced and des¬ 
troyed. Blit atoms arc iadivfsilite a^r^ eternal. Causation is 
prodnetioa or modification. An edect is a fresh emergence out 
of its cattsc or its uiDdi£catioR> Causation is eiubject to a bw. 
There b tnufcoiiiity of cansatiou. Particiilsr causes proditcO 
portietdar effects bi particular timea^ in particular places* and 
under particular circumstances. AH events are governed by 
the law of causation. Phyacal causslidii is subordinate ti> niotal 
oausation- Diverse effects are adapted to tnjoyments and 
sufferings €d the individiuil souls. Periodic creation and dissolu- 
tkm nf the world are generally admitted. The theoty of eoeiriic 
evoliiiioii b clearly enundated in Uie f^ilikUya-Voga literature. 
Evolution bp ttnusitlon from the luunogeneous to the hetero¬ 
geneous, from the iudetermmate ia the detcrminatCp from the 
lacohorcnt to the cohoeat. Every system of philosophy nmat 
admit the reality of dm worlii, at least as an appearapee* 
accotint for its variety and multiplicity, and provide for the 
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realisation of our praciicul needs, II must iiot undermine our 
pnictieal life. 

2, The Reality of ih^ 5elf . 

The reality of the permanent self is generally admitted^ 
Among the Lioterodox schoob the Cart^uka denies the realUy 
of the sclii and idcQtides it with the body endued with eonsetons- 
ness. He regards consdouanesa as an ci>iplienomc-non ol the 
body* The Buddhist denies the reality ol the permanient self, 
and regards U as a aeries of momentary ideas. Only the JaLtia 
admits the reality of the permanent self as a knowingj feeling 
and active agent. All orthodojc schools of Indbn philosoidiy 
admit the reality of the Atman or sdf as a pennanent spirituat 
substance. The Kyaya and the Vai^cfika regard the self as on 
eternal substance endued ^ritli cogmtion, ple 2 Lsntie, pain, desire, 
avemon, volition^ merit and iLemeriL Consdouane^ « not its 
-essence, but an adventitldiis cptality-r It acutilres consciousness 
in conjunction with the body and the internal orgnn (inmus). 
The also holds tho same vic^, Kuinarila FCgaids 

knowledge as a mode or Activity of the sel£ Prahhi^fcara regards 
it as a uiutlity of the self* In dreamless alecp and release the 
self is devoid of cDnsciousne^. The S&tfikhya and the Yoga 
regard the =elf as an eternal spirit whose essence is eonsdous- 
ness- Conscioiumess is its essential iimpertyj not an adventitious 
qmilily. Feeling and acriyity Ore qualities of the intellect 
fbtiddhi)i whkrh is a modificatiem of pErakjti. But the self 
(punj?a) is devoid of them ; it is feelinglcss and inactive ; it is 
only A knower of the modihcatiDtis of prakftl. The Nylya- 
VaiK^ka, the Siihkhya-^Yoga, nnd the MImmhsa admit the 
plurality of selves to account for their variely of experiences^ 
bondage and hberatinn. But the Advnita Vedontn admits the 
reality of one Self or Atman^ which b pure beings pure 
consdommE^ and pure bliss. It identifies the Atman with 
firaliTTtom It regards the mdfvlduul self ^irva} as the Atman 
limited by nvidyS, or the mi]id^body>*coinplex produced by it. 
Ii remgEUF^ the empirical reality of the Individual sglf. It 
denies its ontological reality. The Vi^i^tadvrita Vediinta admits 
fts ontotogicaJ reality, and regards it as a part of Brahman, The 
concept of the Aiman is fundamental in Indian philosophy* 


THIS COMHOiSC ID^AS tS miXOSOFFSY 2^1 

Tho Sifiiiilchya and tbe Himidisl deny the exL5teii.cc of Godp 
but Uicy adniit thtz rciality of the £elf, and hs tioudagc and 
Uberatioiu Tlie Jaimi also denJea Lbe existence ai God^ bnt 
admits tJic rcidily of pennaaent souls imd Iheic bondage and 
Liberation. The concept of God b not so fundamental in the 
^tCTis of Indian ptulowphy as tliat of the self 

3. Tlri LrtTT I?/ iCtfnw. 

All schools of Indian phSosophy exeept the C^rvaka believe 
in the l^aw of Karma- As we sow^ so we reap. A fight acUou 
inevitably prodtiees a good consf^iuence. A wrong actiou in¬ 
evitably produces a bad consequence. Perfornpiinco of a ditty 
or a prescribed action produces n merit (pupyal or virtue 
{dlnirrtia]i in the soul. VMatioii of a duty or coinndssioa of a 
forbidden acLioii produces a demerit (pipa) or vice {adhiirmaj in 
it, A merit or virtue produces happinesa. A demerit or vice 
prodm^ misery- Merit Etnd demerit are luisecu agendes 
(iKdrfta) wlitdi nmtnri: tn cottrse of time and bear fruits other 
tn this life of in u future life. They arc predispcismg causes of 
Liappinesf^ and misery while cxtemol objects ore their excilmg 
causes. There is no escape from the con^cfTtienees of fictions- 
Their fruits m\iBt be reaped in this life or in a ftiture life- What 
15 sown must be reaped. There is no destruction of the fruits of 
right and wrong actions (kytnprjma^J^ But what ia nqt sown 
caunot be reaped- One can never reap tlic &uits of actions 
undone {ak|ftab!iylgama). The Laws of Karma is the inexorable 
law of moral causatfoo. 

The Buddhist I the Jaina^ the S^thkbya and the Mlm^isa 
believe in an impersoiml of Rarma which adjusts the realm 
oi nature to the realm of spirits. It adapts the phyricul order 
to the moral order. It adjusts physical objects to the aonk* 
happmcfia and misery in accordance with theit merits and 
demerits, Dul the otlier systems beUevc in God who Ls th* 
dispenser of tlie I^w of Ksrma, He creates the physical fihjecb; 
out of a£om^ or pral:iti or h\s own nature and adjusts them to 
the un.sffiD ngondes indrSt^l ^ individual souls. 

Merits and demcriis arc called kamtos. At a porUcuIar 
we hnv^ ttccumulated knrmas of the post births (pr^bclhii 
konnaj and karmos which are being acquired in this birth 
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{saaciyamujia kamia] to wbidi wtH be Added koimis which will 
be acquired in future {anaiubdluL kumm). Tliey iktemiM the 
Idiid of birth, of Itfe^ and enioTmeuti Bud soBmugs,^ 

The Jaiaa reganb k^irmos ua mfm-siertslhTe ponid^^ of nui^er 
fcner^Le^l by pasaiom skad evil actions, whidi cnmiist the smil 
and otK^euxe ite iiiuate iiu&Hties.* 

4. T r^nsmigf;tHorp^ 

Metempsychosis or txansmigratipa of the sotil is a corollary 
of the tt3.yj of Karina^ which deuumds that tight actiona mu^t 
have good coasequeacfcj and tliat wrong action^ must liavc lifld 
conscqueaces. Merits and demmts produced by right and 
B-rong actions determme the kinds of Hrth. Hxcesdve merits 
transport the snub to heavien, and tunki-? itisu cclestLai beiuga. 
-Excessive demerit make them asMuiie ihe bodies of ticasts^ 
birds and insects, Weli-baliUicud merits and demerits moke 
them tratumigrate into htntmn Iwdies, The souls aie cterixai, 
They ore iirither Itotti nor destroyed. Their birth is association 
with bodies:. Thek death is dissocktkm from bodies. They 
survive the death of then: bodira and assume other bodice, 
snpethiumuii human or subhuiiianj which are appropriate to the 
ffiinnl outfits ax^urred by them En the present births. They 
reiucanijite in the bodies which wfl] be the fit vehicles for 
en joying the cousequcnces of their actions in this ILfc. Tlw 
same soul continues throng different birtlis. Tmn^mjgmtiori 
presupposes the pemLanence nnd aantiiiuit^' of the soul svbidx 
assumes difierent bodies. All orthodox sizhoals believe in the 
Ijennanence and Iransznjgration uf iUe souL 

The ClrcMcns do not Admit tha reaffty of the soul us distinct 
from the liody, and so do not bolicve in its transuiigTation. The 
BauddliA^ do not feooguixe the peimaacucc of the sonh They 
TfrgEird It as 3 flux of ever-changing psyclto^. But still they 
believe in its transmigratiou. The last psychosis embodying the 
dispositions of all past paychoses in the stream of con^oitsnes^t 
assumes n body approprinti: to it, and produces the mitial 
consciousness in the new foetus^ There is continuity of the 
Eauie scries of consciousness in its different births. There is 
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^transmigration uf chimicter’ hom the pre^nt borth to ilic [uturc 
bktk- Tbcrtigb. tlic Buddhisla deny the penrumunce of ihc ^lil. 
tliey believe in the tmnsmigratimi of the seme Eerier. <ri 
cognilicms. The Jainus riiKt>£:nixc tlie realitj* of the |>t;rm£iU£Dt 
soul and its tiunsmigruiion. The idea of trausmigrulkni b 
ccuitimin] to uH syisleuDS of IndlaTi ptHost^hy eaccept the Carrakii 
school. 


5. Saihi^ra, 

Sjidis^u 15 a beginniDgless series of biitlis deaths, ft iS 
bondage (buudha) to embodied life in the temporal world- 

It is hqpTbonment of the eterim] pure spirit hi a de^rtiiciMc 
imjHire body. It ia due to Ignorimce (Bvidyal) of false knowledge 
liiihhyajMtia). Tbe Sadikbya and the Yoga regard nmi' 
discriiniiiatio!! (avlveka) of the self (iutru^) and prakfti the 
cause of bondage. The KySyttp the Vaiie^tii, ihit ACimlithsa aud 
the Vedanta consider the soul to bo etnrtml. When t£ b erron 4 > 
ously identibod with the impermauunt mind-body-complex* tt 
b entungled in bondi^e. The Nyfiya describes the cause of 
bondage thus: pain is due to birth j birth h due to actions; 
fLctipos are due to faults ; faults are due to false kuow^ledge 
tmilbylijnana).^ Atlachmeiit, aversEcn and delusion are faults 
which are the springs of itctiua. They are due to hilsc knowledge 
of poiuftil and tE:amutor>' objects as ple^nt and ntcmjil So 
bondage i$ due to fidse knowledge. Buddlilam considers the self 
to be on impcmumeiit aggregatr of bodUy and mental processes^ 
and ascribes botukge to a taUhe ^en^e of individual tty., Tlie iin- 
E>cfrmaiunl roind^body-comidex is t^nsidered to be the 

pennanent self. This false know^kdge gi%'es rise to bondage^ 
Bondage is produced by false knowledge. It is terminated by 
true knowledge. 

6- Ptssimism ond OpUmi^m^ 

Indian philosophy is branded lis pesslmistie. Life abounds 
in sttffermg* Fain Is the iiLvariable aceouipanimcnt of embodieil 
life, Saifafiara is a beginningless series of births and deaths which 
are poinfuL The Buddha says: ^'Birlh is [>ai£ifti]« deay is 
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liatuftil; rffse a se is poiufiil ; iia painful I uuiQD with the 

ti^pleasaut is pauiLul; sapai^aticii from the pleasant is pamftiL'^ 
Life js full or i^uSeriuj^. The world is a vale of Itprt ^ Bui 
tlie Baddlia preachi^ the four ruoivle tmtlLS; (J) There is 
sufl^er(2) There is a cause of ^tiEeriog, (3) There is cessi^tion 
of suneting, (4) There is a way to stop soffeiing. Nirv^s is 
absolute cxtinctioii of suffenng. The Satiikhya recognizes three 
kinds of pain i pain, diii? io bodily diseases and tneubd troubles- 
(adhyaUniku); psuji due to other men and animals (Mhibhaulika); 
and pain due Xq supematuiid agencies (adhidaivika). Iiiubodied 
life full of ^denng is bondage. Ab^tcfe negation of the three* 
fold si^eridg is release.* The Yoga admits three kinds of pain. 
The eRjo>TiiL-nt of sensual pleasures gives rise to paiiiftil ton- 
setjncnces. Thirst for them is inteQsiiicd by onjoyiRent, The 
pain gonoratecl by the enjoyment of pleasures is con¬ 

sequential [parinaniadul,i]£lia), Attflchmont for sensual pleasures 
involves nverskm tu those who thwart the dasiro for their 
enjoyment, which is painful (tapadiibkha). Fechngs of plciiws 
And pain produce their diapoittions [sariistaro). They produce 
rtcoIlecUom^ of pleasure and pain. Tliey produce actions. They 
produce medts and demerits. They produce pleasure and pain, 
Tlie <yd& of pain due to dispcaitions (sadiskaradubkhn) cond* 
nues- Release b eompicie destmction of ihese dispositions and 
ab^Iute freedom of the self frotn the mind and its modes.* All 
kinds of pain one c^^thpated in the state of release. So Indian 
philosophy b characterized by initial pessimism and uhrmate 
Optimism/ 


7. Afokfff, 

The idea of liberation (mok^) is common to oil systems cif 
Indian philosophy^ Only the CarvSka tnateriabst docs not 
believe in it. He regards dependence as bondage^ and independ- 
ence as release. Buddhism regards complete exttactkm ol 
suffering as nir^ona- Joy, rarow, auger, feoTp and lust aru 


' 6FS.* i. 1_ HIP., Vol. n, pp. ■^-■73- 
IL 15, mP., ViJ. II, pp, 144WS, 

Ttifr UpAiri^ -^All crature^ gpriitc from hliiit lat- 

AumntaiMi by blh*!, amt reAbforlKd in hliifs."' '"WTin lEtmbl llvt if 
BraJmi3n_ rc iwt bhu Joy IB the BOEtainin^ prmciph iq lift Thb 
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p&s^on^^ ^s'htcb arc com pored to 6re- Nirva^^ b ccnnplEte 
c^KtipCtioii of ibe lire of pa^oaia. Some BtuJdhbts regMd it 
a staLt: of positive blis$* Others resard it as an ineffable ^nlUe 
beyond empirical pleasure and paiiiH The JeiinA considers com- 
plele destruction of karma-matter investing the soul and reatira- 
tidJi «f its inimite perception;, liifkiite knowledge^ itifinite bliss 
and inimiEe power os release* 0mni5cieii.ee is liberation. 

The Nynyft and the VaL&^ika look upon the esdstenee of 
the self in its nattiral condiliort as libetutioo. It consists in 
absolute cessation of pain. It consists in complete destruction 
of the qualities of the soul,—Cingtdttoa^ pleasure^ pain* desire, 
aversion, \t*lilion» disposition, ment and demerit. The Mlmhthsh 
■1*0 considers cotuplete destruction of merit and demerit and 
absolute cTCtinctioiL of ymin os release. £n rolease the self Ls 
divested of all ejq>eiieiice, and raiinins in its pure essmice. The 
Sdihkhya conriders absolute ncg:itiofl id threefold suffering as 
release. In t!ie ^ate of release there b csimplett isoliitiau of the 
self frojii the uiind-body-complex, w^hich is a Tnodihcation of 
prakrti. There is complete destmdtion of mental functions and 
dispositions. The Yoga also considers complete bolatiou 
[kaivalya) of the self trom the mind rhuddhi} and its modes and 
dbpostions as leleaseL, la the state of release the self obides in 
its esential natetre, and realizes its intrinsic antun*- The 
Advaila Vedanta regnrds the intaitive radhsHon of identity 
of the individual self with Brahman opt the eternal being, con- 
Sciotisiess and bitas a.s reka^. Release b a sflate of inEnite 
bliss,, The Vrii^ddvaita Vedanta regiuds similarity oe the 
with God in essence (^udhoreiya) release^ which b n blissful 
state. So the idea of hberatiou- (mok^) is ccuumois to all systems 
of Indian pluloecjfphy, 

8. Tiie b*nity o/ 5^d/fand, 

They also- lay down the uieMis to the nttainment of libera- 
ticn. Dbimerested podomoiice of the prescribed duties relating 
to the castes and the stages of life (nbkitna Jranna) purifies the 
mind. Sciuctimes ni^kaum kamu b said to be the means to |>cr- 
fectiom Work with di^passlon and equanimity ot mind im- 
perttubed by pleasure and pain is the moral ideal for the rcgula- 
tioa of life. l>evotioii Ibhakti) and self-satreuder to God 

15 
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^prap&tti), taking refuge tn liim and service to 

the preceptor are considered to be the nieaiis o£ teleaie. Do- 
motived (uad Unwm'iog devotion to Ggil hriugs do™ fctis gmoe 
04 the d^tee, K^hids give^t liLni release. Devotioa gives the 
Sfiving knowledge. Vogia fadJi tales the uttaiufucut of true 
knowledge. It in sciise-restraliiaf moral 

lx)diiy posture, Ittieath-cotitTal, witkclmwal of the sense^irgans 
from their objects, ELrittiou of cnuid^ mcditatioii^ and trance* 
When the mind lueditates oq the iselfi nnd b absorbed in it* 
it dissolves, as it tvete, in tlie self, which mmiifests itself in il^ 
real nature^ Yoga is a method of acqniririg knowledge of the 
self a n d God I whidi is regarded ns a nitraiis of release. Moral! ly 
ifl an indispensable prelimumo" to meditation and trance. Non- 
injury* non-stealing, tmthfulaess, sex-resuaiut and non-cuve- 
totisness are the restraiiils [yaiua]. Parity of body aoil pritid 
coutentm&nt, penance, study of the scriptures, and meditatiun ^ 
04 God are the moral observances iniyoiua). They are included 
in the dgUtfuld yoga^ Piscrimimitiou of the ctccunl nnd the 
imB-eternal, dt^utssion tm cnjoynieat n£ Imppttuess on earth 
gnd in heaven, sense-coutioh niind<onlrol, endurance, witb- 
dniwal of the aeii$£S hem their objects^ fintli in the Atnmn or 
Snihuian, and desire for release are acudlmry to ciuiuiry into 
the nature of Utahnuan. True knowledge depends upon con- 
cpjc^ of the lusts of the flesh mid pAssiems and desires of the 
miudr purity of body aud cnindp freedam from selfishness and 
egoism, tobfEmec of spirit, universal good-wall and 
Morality Is an indtspcnsable propaedeutic to acquisition of tme 
knowledge- Knowledge (jnaua) is cotisidered to be the chief 
nifjflM of release. The Nyuya-Vaiscijtka coiLddem true know¬ 
ledge of the reality (tattvaj^na) as Uie means of hherstiou. 
True knowledge dcstn>ys fabe knowledge, which generafes 
attaditncrit, avrr^on sad delusicm, which are the springs of 
acticnu The Sidikhya-Yoga regards dlscrimmatiou (%'iveta) of 
the self from the nut-seif or pTukytj and its modifications as Ute 
cnusfer of release. The AdvBitn Vedanta considers the mtuitive 
knowledge of identity of the pva w-ith SrolnuaTi as its cause. 
The knowledge of difference is ignorance (avidyl). The know- 
ledge of identity is vidya^ wdiich leads to life eternal. The 
VHistsdvaita Vedanta cotisidois difimicxested perforroance of 
duties, devotion and seif-surrtmiier to God, taldog ^ehet in Mm, 
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md kncTwIedgie of tb^ depeadcucc cm God ^ the 
of retea^, it looks upon essential sunUarity with God os libera^ 
tioiu Mot^ is a Elate of transceadentat purity beyond empin- 
cfll 'moraUtyv There is complete trafksc^iideiicc of virtue and 
vice id it. Even the potencies (vlLsana^ or dispoEltiima (samsklra) 
of actions ate completely destroyefl in it. 

But though supermoro] i^erfection (ajok^) is the supreme 
end. happiness (kmna) and virtue (dharma) arc the subordinate 
ends. Wealth (artba) also as a means to happiness is a sub¬ 
ordinate end. Wealth should be subordiunted to liappinese- 
Happiness sliould be subordinated to virtue. Virtue sbmild be 
subordinated to ntokin. Kiipada de&ies virtue os tvhat is con¬ 
ducive to earthly happiness and A well^inlegrnted 

hanuenions life of entiglitened intellect* selfless eniotfoiug, and 
discipUncd will in pttTsttit of happiness^ virtue^ tmnsceirdedtal 
purity^ and good of mankind ftDkasanigroha} is the ideal. 

9 , Pramd^as, 

Indian philosophy is not dogmatic and uncritlcnl. Ever}' 
system of philosophy is based on epistemoloirs^ or theort' of 
knowledge. The Cir^'ikii recognises perception only as a means 
of valid knowledge (pTiuELlipa)^ The Baiiddha recognise pet- 
oeptJDu and inference as pranragas. The Vnise^ika also holds 
the same view. The Sodtkhya rccognij^ perception, inference 
and tcstimtmy as pramipas. The Nyaya recognizes perceptioii^ 
inference. coiu|»itnsiQn and testimony as praxua^ias, Frabliakom 
piTmarh s^l recognizes i«ceptk>n, inficrcncoi emopurbem* testi- 
many and presumption as pfainapus. E^imiirila (Mltnathsal 
and the Advaita Vedanta recogiuze perception {pmtyak^l^ in- 
fetence (anunmittiii). comparison (upamlua)i testimony (labda}^ 
presumption (ajthapatii)p and tmu-apprehension (anupalabdhi) 
03 prami^ms. They discus the unture, ohj^l^ conditions and 
grounds of valid knowledge. Inference is a chief means of valid 
knowledge. 

10. Tfte Authofiiy o/ iAe IVifor* 

AH orthodox schools of philosophy recognize the authority 
of the Vedas- Thjcy cite the authority of the tlpanl^dE iiL 
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support of tb^r views* and build up their systems of philo¬ 
sophy cm rntioiuil speculation wi hurtnoiiy with 

teachings of the Vedas, lUason camtot j-ield unquestionable 
certainty in respect of sapencrtsilile entities. Reason ia over^ 
thrown by reaspu, ii cannot land us in the solid foundAtion of 
tnith. Reason is subordinated to the authority of the Vedas, 
which is regarded as the anthunty of intiution. Intuition is the 
Lmmcdiatc apprelicnsioii of the reality■ It is not immediate 
perception. It trunicends discursive thought. It is supra-^ 
inteUectiiat direct apprehcuHon* It is higher iimnediai;^. Reason 
(tarkn} is legHrded as snbordiuate to intuition (anubhava). 
Intuition can ovenidfl reason. But rensoii cannot overthraw 
intuition. Reasoning should be carried on nndex the guidance 
of intuition. But the different schools of Indian philosophy are 
not mere elaborations of the teachings o£ the Upani^atb with 
the help of leason. Thej^ invent different thcorieii of the Reality 
by syatentatic logical reasoning, appeal to those te^ls of the 
Upaui$ads which are m favour of their conduslons, and con* 
sTder those opposed to their theories as s|>uritius or cxploia them 
nway« Even the different schools of the Vediuts build their 
theories of the Eiality on logical reason and phile^ptUcol 
^HTCulatiou* and emleavoiu' to harmonize the n&levsmt texts of 
the t'pan^ads with one anothtr io the light of their pfeconcdved 
theories. The Nyaya^ the Vai^ka^ the Slmkfaya^ the Voga* 
the Mimaihsilt and the Vedanta widely diverge frmn one another 
in their pbilosopldcid speculatiou^, though they q] 1 accept the 
authority of the Vedas. They all regard conscionsDess as the 
funiiaineHtnl test of the rcah What b actually experienced by 
CQji^ou.sne^ (samvitl is considered to be rcal^ and w^hat b 
not so expexieticed Is considered tJ> be unreal. ConsciousnedS 
b the ultiniate court of appeal in knowing anything to lie r&ki-* 
So orthodox Indbn philosofiby is not dogmatic aad authoritarmrL 
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CHAPTER VU 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CARVj\JL\ 


1. SecutanJinT 

Th* w'ord. rnroafeft is derived from either Cdnttai or .Wfot- 
ton^ud, or can'. U> tat, Tlie Carvikas were exponfiats of the 
ductriae of egoistic hedonism. Their motto vfiss : ’Eat, drink. 

bfl Bieiry’. Their views were attractive to the commoo 
people. Therefore they were called Lokayadkas, and their 
doctrine was Lqkayatamata. Bfliaspati is said to be the 

foonder e£ the Cir\"dka philosop&y. About a dozen aphorisms 
tsutra) are uscribed to him, which are quirted by Kamalafib, 
Jayanta Bhatta, Pnibbacaadra. MadJiavacaiya and Guparatna. 
A work in verse is Bscribcd to Bphaspati, Some verses are 
quoted by Miidhavacarya iaJfarTadarfeBafflrftirnlia in hiS escposi* 
tinn of the Cirvaka syatein, Lokayata, Brhaspati^ and his 
followers (barhaspatyn) arc mentioned in jdfrintfaifrJ. A con¬ 
sistent and complete account of the Carvaka system fa not 
found in any work written by a Carvata thinker. It has to be 
TcconstruCted from the exposition of the doccrine by its 
Buddhist. Jainn, and Hindn critics. Accounts of the Carvaka 
system are fouud in 5arvi«iarfi»aaja*«.grtfka and 
samucaya. 

The Carvttkas regard perception as the only uieaus of valid 
knowledge, and reject the validity of inference. They are free 
thinkers. They reject the authority of the Vedas and the 
supremacy of the Brahmapai They ore uaturalfata and acci* 
dentalfatsl and reject final causes and universality of causation. 
They are materialists, positivists, aUieists and liedouists. They 
identify the W with the body, and deny pie-exfateiice. future 
life. Law of Karum, heaveu add hell, bondage and release, 
nnd. the existence of God. They admit the reality of gross 
matter. Only they advocate egoistic hedoaisin in ethics. 


* SjriTMaa : OelJin« of rn4ita* p. 187; Um Capm: 

tjitiory of luiilafi PhQomfhy, V'el. m, p- 5331 T&D, m p- 300; 

Artha^Ua. Hysort, \B24, pp. S. 63, VTJ, 1^ 
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The germs of the dottriue are jbmtd in the earlier texts* * 
Id Kaikepani^ Nadketos asks Yaina whethet there is eads- 
tenee after death> Some as^erS: survival after death* Others 
deny it. Yama replies that the persons^ who are dull of Intel* 
lect like ehiMren and rnfatnated with pride of -wealth assert 
the reality of this world only, arwl deny the reality of the next 
world. Ihis implies that a view was cturent timt there was no 
future world or the next w"orld*’ The Carvaka denial of the 
next world is adumbrated here. In C/peintfad 

also Uds view Is given, Yaihavalkya speaks to itaitreyii 
"Arising out ol these mntarial elements one enters into them 
again and vanishes. After death there is no conscionsiiess."^ 
Here YaifiaTfolkya refers to the materialistic view of the self as 
identical with the body and denial of Us aurvival after death* 
In Ch^fidogy^ Upani^ad Frajapati explains the nature of the 
self {ItHinn) to gods (devaj and demons (asura). 'Yirocaixa-, a 
denioti, iofFlrticted hy hun^ clothes his body with a line dress* 
adores it with orunments^ and looks into the image of his body 
in a pan of water. Praia pad says, "That is the Self, the immor* 
taJ, the fearless^ VErooma departs with a tranquil heart* and 
tidies the demons this doctrine; “A person should make him¬ 
self happy here on earth- He EhDiilii serve htmselC. He who 
makes hhnself happy here on earth* who serves himsdfj obtains 
both this wwM and the next world/* One who is a non- 
bdiever, w'ho does not ptisctise charity and sam^eesp who adonis 
the body of a dead perscui with £no dress and omoinenl^* and 
thinks that thereby he wilJ win The next world, is a deition/ 
Thus Virocann represents the CarvSka doctrine of denial of the 
soul as different from the body, and of the next world, Ht 
advocates the secular doctrine of egoistic hedonistn, 

Vpani:fitd rcftTB to time IkElab nature (svabhiva). destiny 
(niyati), cbMCe (yadfcchaK material elements (bhntaniJi and 
the union of the mole sex with the female as the causes of 
the nrigin of creatimat. They are not adequate to explain ibe 

TMiftjfr riclkitaa TnsjTiE^y^'Mlrytkc Myum otftiti calke, i, 20. 
y* iKibnArSTah prfttihhStl bSliili pnmmdtaittaEfi tittamohfqji ^Isorain!! 
AynUi Icio nSitl pars iti xnOn! paiub puDsr eaJam aic. i. 2. 

' Tailiha vijOilimi^baiia etoltebh.^-o bhatebhrJih sa4Humi4ra tu^vc- 
vissvisoSiiYti* iitt pustysi i™iSX'sti IL 4. I2; it. 13. RItS. Cb, I.' 

* Atm aiTdu paricarya olnwniin fjvelia 

inmj |umaaamiBbhirq kukaYUTapiiottmra c^ieutfa & A. 

* tSI, 5. 
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orisin of the universe. The uMlividueJ seif ie daittndeol 
Ifliiiift). and not masts of itself, aaoe it eijoya plcasun! uml 
sufTna pain, sod is boinMi. The Atnuiii or saiprcme Self onl^ 
CM adieqtuiely esplain the miiversc/ Here the Canfaka raw 
U lefmwl to and aumtaarLiy dismisaed. The Cirvakas explain 
the iswld by ufltufei ehancBi or the matenal eleincnts. 

Manw calls one, who ctmdenins the Vedas (vaJatiindnka) 
and lefutes them and the Smrtis wilh the aid of dialectics, a 
nistika/ The Cirpakas, the Buddhists, and the Jmoaa are 
fOstikas according to this definition. The .Mehitiiefala describes 
a Gitvaka as a demoo (rnkpisal iu the garb of * Brahmapa^ 
He performed austcfc penances, and got a boon ^mn Bmlmia 
that he would be Umnime fiom injury at the hands of all 
creatuiea He was warned not to offend the Bruhinapas« 
Armed w4th this boon he began to lonneat the gods. They 
approached Brahma to compass his destruction- He assured 
ihfit he would meet with destruction by insulting tie 
Brabmapss. Stripped of poetic metaphors, the stoo' indicates 
that Can-ikas did not believe in the superiority of the Brahmasas 
and the existence of gods or heaven, and that they sought 
their own pleasure by injuring others. In the JJawtoyapa JabdlJ 
represents the Cirvita view.* 

The Bhffjrs:? 4 il Clio represents the Carv^ materialists as 
demons [asural, who maintain that the universe ts not caealcd 
and gofinmctl by God, that it is uaren] and without any foun¬ 
dation, aud that ceantrts are bom of the nniou of the male and 
female parents. They are of dull intellect; they atttmd to 
sensible ohjccts only. They indulge in injuring others- They 
arc engaged Ln injetring and tilling others to actinirc power, 
lordship and pleasure- They despise others on account of thdr 
pride of wealth and power. Infatuated by deluson (moha.l 
they arc addicted to the gratification of scn.saal desires. They 
are filled with insatiabte dcares (kama), pursue evil, mdtilge 
in impure acts, and are actuated by boastfulness, self-onnont, 
and pride- Their highest end is sensual pleasure due to the 
gratification of earoal dediea (fc^opabhogaparamabl. Alt tJieir 


* kviLblTfi biyiiiis yEdr«lia bbfliirru L Cp- MA., 

Tti. 
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revolve round tMs central aim* ** They antfuir^ ^rea^ih 
by di^ionest nieana for the gratification ot Iheii asntkiit 
{kumablioga). They are acttmtcd by kuit, anger, mid hope for 
seuEUiit pleasure. Tbe^^ cunstoudy hanher ufter the fulliltugnt 
of their desires, and tun after wealth and sensual pleasure. 
They are intoxicated with the pride of wealthy and perform 
sacrifices with hytK^CTisy without regard to the Vedic ordiTinnces. 
They bale God dwelliiig iu all creatures^ They do not know 
what actions ought to be done imd what actions ought not to 
be done. They do not observe truths purity^ and cuatomary 
mondity.* fimiikaLra takes this account as the Carvika vie^ 
(tok^yoiokadr^tth The Cirvakns dmy virtue and wce^ the 
ruler of the universe, the ground of the world and its truth, anil 
the Laxv of Karma. God and karma are super^enaihle eutidcs, 
and therefore rejected. Sensual plcnmtre alone Is the ^preme 
end of 

In there is an account of the materialists, 

who are described as demons (asnm). They have inordinate 
desire for worldly pleasures. They coudemu the Vedas* thEir 
tu junctions^ the sacrifices enjoined hy them, the nr tides of 
^KC3!ifices* and the deities to whom sacrifices are olFerefL These 
vHle-hearted and vicious persona of bad conduct, cnlmnniators 
of the Vedas, put an end to the path o£ poEilive acticiu for 
prosperity and heavenly happraess (prav^ltiimhgDK They are 
materialistjf.^^ BtahmaTaivtit^apuTii^a describes demons as those 
person-s* who are hoistile to the Brahmauas and gods, who 
slanderers of their preceptors ond gods* who rebel again^ the 
authority of their sT:jmtufll guided, who do not worship gods 
and offer sicrifices to them, rmd who are devoid of virtue and 
in trey, “ 

In the Pali canon the TnaterioHstic view of Ajita Ke^ 
KambaU is given. He maintains that n body is composed of 
earth, water, fire and air. which return to the respective elenienls 
on death, and thaat there la no survival after dcuth^ He denies 
virtue mil vicei heaven and helU and fruits of actions, PiySsj 

* Autymia BprAtE^tliEOh if jogMil £liar anl^^racn. 

A]»]^p4aii&a^flihhaiub kimimr katmitmjtnbinx BG trL R. 

ibid TTi. &-16. 

”SDG.. itvL i, 12 

** L. a, 2SML 

E,T.. Cb. IV, 3241 
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^90 L(]c]itifi<!$ the soul with tfas body) ami dt^iic^ fuinre life mul 
rebirth.'* 'riiese views sra simila]’ to CSr^ak* materialism. 

tf|jfla4ad refers to acddcnlaliat) (yadpxba- 
vnife). Ssuiiara exp tains it as tie doctrine of scridetital prtiduc* 
turn of dfecta. They are doe to charuM. iSamtaranantla espliiins 
it us the doctriot! of awwlental amjunctiqn m two events.'* 
Prwltictioti of an effect is its sudden appearance. .^ccidentelLam 
is also called the doctrine of stuideji emergence (akasmikatva* 
vMo>. AmaJammiia explains it as the doctrine that effects are 
produced at any time without depending oo definite causes.'* 
An effect does not depend on any cause *, it suddenly comes into 
being.'* Acridenialism believes in spontaneous generation of an 
event. It had antecedent non-atistence and has subsatiuent 
ojdslcace at any time. A tbing by its nature comes into existence 
at a pnrticulai time without any couse. Its appearance is 
uncaused.'' Gotoma explains accidentalism as the doctrine that 
an effect is produced without any cans* like sharpness of thorns 
and the like,'* The CSrvakas arc accidentalisls. 

^vcfdfvalarj f7#w«i}ad mentions fn-abbava or nature as )ha 
cause of the utffld. Sathkara explains it as the natural powers m- 
herent in different things, e,g., heat of fire. fWikarananda cx^ 
plains it os the power of producing a particular effect inherent in 
a particular thing. Fire has a natural power of bu^g. Waliff 
has a natural power of flowing downwind.** 5vfJafvala« Upinti^ 
pijf mentions aocideotolism (yadrcchal and natumllsin fsvabhavi) 
separately. Vacaspati and Auialanaiida also metuion them 
separately. Amalanancla explains nature (svabhaval as that 
which exists so long as the thing exists. Breathing exists so 
long the living body exists. So it ia tlie nature of the living 


"Uli L 2: MN.) h- 1* SS.. Jil; DK., li, 10; Bt*-, 

no H7 IK Bama : /ti.lfcn Phlli^sopky, latl. pft, 29^^e0; 

MIP . vS. n. p. 339. /oJpifl fSJ.B.). mrr II, 1«6. Bt. t. 

Ch, I, 7^ a. ^ ^ 

“ SB., I It Diptfca, 1. 2. , ^_ 

'* Jdyaianimlttinti oiiapets« jrfldikfldflot pravrttyndafo TadirtW. 

n* fclacidapcltfaifcL kbyain. IlsridSjapU 

cn NKS,, IKvarci, 1913, p. 0 ... ... - 

*’ ParmWilfisiittvc MtynUomiaUwttvaiii fcldBatkstvatn. KauMU- 
latvairalihlvanlTOUio plrfieStitHli «abhn*aiiiyaiiiatvlt. Bodliiat on 
AlUlutaiil, tBK. P11 8. 9. ■ , 

" .taimUfatu hMvotpiiULb ko^tolcalaikftoMiaorsMiil. NS-, it. i. 

►‘i, 2: SB., i. Z; Dtpilti, I. Z. 
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body/* AsYuf^hci^ explains natq.raJLsrti (svabMYaviilA) ^ tbe 
doctrine that all alTects art ptoduced by their very nature,— 
that ib&y cannot be produced voltmiarily/^ Sharpness of thcms^ 
and variotis cnlMtrs of beasts and birds are due to their very 
imtune. They are not produced by anybody. Fire is hot; water 
is coolp air has cool Uittiidt. Wlio has made them various? Their 
differences are due to their inherent nattmes/^ Some endues 
ore eternal bcing^ji^ other? are etetna] noE^bein^. Difierent things 
have different chaitictafisdc&. Their peculiarities are due to 
iheir different natures inherent in them.*" The Cin^^s are 
natomlists. 


2 ^ Tht Denial of Caut&twn. 


They do not believe in causality and its universality^ 
Causality is an Imogmery relation between anlecedents and cod- 
sequcnlSp which are pe^l^eived together on many occasions. Only 
antecedence of omt went and conseiitieiiee of another event are 
perceived. Invariable antecedence of one event and invariable 
conse^pienEre of enothiit: event are never perceived« Tercepcion is 
tfOttSned (o [?articiilaT instances, tt can never apprehend all 
instances in the present, post^ and future. The sequence of 
two events perceived in the past on numerous occasions may 
fliil in future under unforeseen drcuiustances/* No necessary 
conneetton can be known to exist between an antecedent and 
a consequent. Repeated observation of one event bciTig followed 
by another produces an eacpectation in the mind Umt the antece¬ 
dent wiU be followed by the consequent in future on all 
occasions. Conjunction of two events on n muttons occasions 
produces an expectation that they will be always coujoinEd/'^ 
The Can'akas do not believe m prodtEction of an effect bv a 


to » era \MBd raGtnbhlTt 

^bLnsvnUih ioxTnai ld«h pravriiAiq. 

_ Ns tjinmktrolffcl ktilMh nravatiiAh- KuiWlwimit^, S2. 

Agmr la^ih Ctiuh fitaspBrlas 

KtttisiflTn ciiiitHiltf trniiit ^vahhSrot tiidry4V4iit3iilib- 

** hli*titi]tvT:k)c, nitvlH^Vilca 

vicnrAti kseij nlyoniakfeh^ 

^a^Kl^rfaiinUs tavpd Bdrti „»iiir MHi. *' 

Mrnu* row Mtiwit (BkilipriviSkflii, NH., p. iZi. Cp. rtirnif. 
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de&nite c&tise R3 Deccfsary and mvariabla ctmn^Uaii 

bemeeo thesu. 


3. r^tff i>ftiid/ Inf prince. 

Tti^ C^Sks recognize p^nc^ption as the only moans oi 
valid Laowled^e. They reject infcrance and teslintoxiy as means 
of valid Imowledge. Perception is either extemiU or iaternaU 
lixtenmi perception b due to the intercoin^ of the five sense- 
orj^ans with their objects, tntemal perception depends upon 
exterual pcrccptian. The manaft cim work apon the material 
supplied by ei^tcTDal perception. It is not independent of the 
extmial seu5e-or;gans*“* The peraptibJc world is the only 
reality^ Ttie things perceived by the five sense-Ofgiuis only are 
real. The other things bc 3 ioiid the reach of pcrcepfion arc not 
real. Heaven and hell ore not realp because they are not per¬ 
ceived. The tactual organ perceives softness, harduK, beat# 
cold, roughness# smoothness and the iCte. The gtistatory orgui 
perceives sonr, pmigmt, astringent and other tastes. The 

olfactory organ perceives agreeable mi disiaigreeable odoirrg. 
The visual organ perceives walls, jars^ postsp men^ beasts^ earthy 
mountains and the like. The anditcry organ pHCCivcs various 
kinds of sounds. The percep&blje world b real. It b an 
stggTi^te of perceptible things and qualities.*^ The Clr^'okas 
advocate n&i^’e realism arid emptrictsiii. They regard pcncepbon 
ms the only me-ans of valid knowledge. 

The Cdrvaka^ reject infcpcncc as a means of valid knowledge^ 
The Xyaya believes in a Ht%-tnenibaned infercrice (panlrthlnu- 
mann) for demozistrAtion to othei^ as shown below; 

1. Tin; m is fiery ; 

2* Because it h smoky j 

3. Whatever is smoky b fieryp like a kitchen v 

4. The hill is smoky ; 

V* 5, The hill is fifer 3 % 

The first Itirce or the last three memtiers of the irtference 
ore enough for mieitmcu lor oneself, infenence depends upon 

Antahkarai^nsp hshirindziiratm^iraiveiui bflbyr^nhe trMamrvFevB 
pnrTTttyamtpaiiaitrh^ SDS. Chp t. 

*' HLOrfivcTA indri^a^ocartih. 

Pa&capfa1cjliapt^T{ikf4drfr3m vpLstiittdiviiiih praaimiJinadaTiiii 
Ava^lbAle. SDSM.» Ch. fiS., Benam, p 72 loidiumtl 
on SDSin.« p. 72. KA, R. m. IT. 
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ihc uuiv^rsal ciitdcomitanoe fvyaptil^ betwcco the infddle tfifnn 
and the major term. The middle term smoke) is lh« sign 
(liAgaJp which indicates the existence of the major term ie.g., 
fire). It must be found to exist in the niinor term fpak^) or 
the subject of inference t!ie bill)- Tln^ middle term must 
be UiTHiiably aecomimnied by the majctr term. The mvariable 
eoucdditance of the middle term or probons (sadhanA) with the 
mejor term or ptobandum Csidhya} is called V 3 "apti. It the 
ground oi Lnfcreiicc. This luuvcisal relation must be tmeondi- 
doiial. It must not be vidated bj any condltiaii^ lupadhi). The 
vyapti doc 5 not enuse inferesce by virtue of it^ exhtenett but 
by virtne of its being kuown^ But bowcim vy-ipti, the ground 
of mference^ be kUQvra? It CfUinot be known by perception^ 
external or internal. External perception arises from the inter¬ 
course of th^ sense-organs with their proper objects. There can 
be no inttrcDUTse of the sense-organs with all mdividuaJs, tKiStp 
remotCi and futme. Vyapti is the invariable concomitance o£ 
alt caa^ of the middle term noth all cases of die major term. 
But all instances of the ntiddle term and the major tmn enunot 
be perceived with the external scErse-urgans, Nor can. 
be known by iDtenml percepdon. The mamis b not inde^iendent 
of the ^osc-organs La apprehending external objects^ It can 
elaborale die material supplied by external porcepdon. 
Knowledge of vyapti is not the knowledge of invariable con* 
oamitonce between tbo genus of the probans the genus 

of smoke^ dhamatv-a} and the genus of the probandtim 
the genus of htOp ugnitva), because elass-±aracter5 are not 
knotva by ijcrcupdon. Even if they are known by it, the in¬ 
variable coneomltance between their clasa-:haractcia doe^ not 
e^tabli^ the invamble conconiitanoe between the piirdcular 
instance of the probana and the pardctilar instance ol the 
probandtim. Nor can vyapti be bum™ by inferenee, since it 
would lead to infinite regress (anavostha). Ons vyapti is known 
by inference^ which js based on another lyapti. This vyapti 
is know’Ti by another inference, and so on to iofiiuty. Nor cart 
vyapti be known by testimony, because it is included in in- 
fierefice ^ the Vai^ika niEitnialns. If testimony i$ not included: 
in jnferenct, it depends U|}oa the words of a reliable person. 
The words arc the »gn^ of thetr meanings. They denote definite 
objects CdinprehimtiDii of the meanings of words ckpends upon 
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ihx: knou-Iod^ of miiversaJ cQHCDmitaace of H'ord? with their 
meanings. So vyaptl cintnot be kno^ii by tc^itnony, ivfaicTi 
also depends thv knowledge of anotii&r tmlvcrsaS hqh* 
eonaitanei^ It iovolvis ar^umcait in a circle. We caniiot 
believe: in another personas stateiticiit that ihens H invariable 
concoinitunce t>etwetB the pTol>aiLS (e.g-j. smoke) and the 
probandiiin 6re( any more than we can believe in a 

{iDtsmatic astiertipo of Manii. If vylpti is known by testbnony 
only I there can be no infereoce ^«r oneself^ in which the 
\7npia la bo: pointed out by any other person* can vyapti 
lie known by comparison (upamatia;, because it depends upon 
tbc universal rolaticcii bettveen w'ords and objects 
sadtjnismnbandhii) signified by them. Comparison is the know¬ 
ledge of an object a wild cml indiooed by the state* 

ment of a fone&ter that wild cow is tike a cow** So it dcj>endi 
upon invariable concomilnncc between words and thdr mean¬ 
ings Henct: vyipti cannot be known by cfitnparison* It b not 
knoivn by perceptionp inference! tEStimony nnd comparison. 
Inference is not pc^ible» since vyjpli! which b its groundi 
canne^t be known, 

V'yapti is the imnriablc concomilmiee betw’een the probons 
and the pTobandtttn free from all conditions [upadbii. A condi¬ 
tion in that wtudi does not invariably accompniiy the probans, 
i>iit which invariably accompanies the prebamlnm.*^ The 
absence of ah conditiotiSi which vitiate the mfsrencep can never 
bo known. All condirions can never b< trfreeived. The absence 
of all condhiotis can be knnwti by aan-perevption* If tboy 
are known by inference^ testimony or caiuparisoii, the same 
difficulty will arise. Further^ the knowledge of a condition must 
precede the knowledg^e of its absence. The knowledgti of 
invaiiable conconjjtonce botw^cen the middle term and the major 
term depends upon the knowledge of the absemee of the condi¬ 
tions. The knowlodf^ of the absence of the coiiditioiis depends 
upon the knowledge of the conditions, Tim knowledge of 
invariflble concomitance (vyaptiJ, again, depends upon tlie 
knowledge of Ihc coIudirion^^. Thus there is reasoning to a 
cbcle, Vyapdp the ground of InferEUcE! can never be fcnow’U- 
Therefore niiertnce is not possible,*’ 

" .^vyipUftSiflhaDO i$iihys9wn4f^?iptib npAdhib* tTh. L 

** .^vmfhbaTuyA dbrUodluitior^ ninnmanidyaTiutlfiah. Ch. I. 
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Vyaptl is said t& deiienil on uniform unA mioontradict^d 
pMTtption. It b ou etnMmsnaliie iaductkm on. simpb 

i^nmuemtlan (l^uyodAr^iim]. It b Kxibed nti obben^don of 

ccknccmitatice of tht probiuiA smoke) with tht probmidoin 
* ftre) on nnmerma occasions. But even if they have aecam- 
panied each other <m nurneraiis occasions in the past, they may 
not accompany each other in future. The iai'umhle con* 
comitance between them observed so far may have exceptions in 
future- No necessary connection has lieen established hetiveea 
thfeni,*'’ The invariable ccmcxOTihmce between stnoke and fire 
m all timep, la flU plac^, and under aU ctreumstaiice$ can uaver 
be knovm. If ail itL^hULces of amoke and fire m all times and 
m aU places in the whole tvnrld be not paredvedt the doubt will 
persist that oiiioke may exist without being accompanied liy 
hit Eveii if their ugreement in lircseiice he known by observa¬ 
tion of nmnerons instances of theU co-presence* their ngreentent 
in absence can never l>i: knowm by observation of numerous 
instances. It is imposdhle to observ'e that all cases of the 
absence of fire are the cases of the ali^sencc of stnoke,^^ Xon-fiery 
things arc ail things in the world other than fire. The uou- 
existence of smoke in all aon-fiety things can never be perceived. 
Thus imiversal concomitance of the middle tetm with the mnior 
tenu can never be known, since their agreement in presenci^ 
and agrocment in absence in whole world in the |ciat, the 
pteseai und the future can never be observed. Tlicir iiivmahlc 
cancomitance entmot be known tkruugb thdr class-chanurters 
becanse there aje no dass-tharacters or universal^,** Sa yyaptijr 
I he ground of infurenco^ can norer be knoivn. It cannot exist 
between all Efarticular instnnees or the probans and the pro- 
bandtnu with thdr infinite peculiarities due to dlScreut times, 
places, and clrcmustauees-^* Vyapti can ueiDier exist nor be 
known- So inference i$ not potssiblo-'* It con never be vahd. 
The Carvokas do not believe m causalim and its universality. 


^ Bb^jOxUHatiagainyil'pi na rvlpth a^-aknlpAte. 

&aliAsraio*pi taAinti Tjahhjc^wiElMrBnit, XM-, p. US. 

^ BliSyo -ca ^giBo^gnisitliniraTiU gamyalAeii. 

ADAgimn ta M u* IihayoitaT^aa^d NM., p. lia. 

SimiEnadvfirato'pywitI ulTittabhaiViinilcayAb 
Vastavoili hi no. Baminyifiih nargii Vlrit cfitim ridy^tje- KM., p. 115 . 
DefUkili^fiflUliedjitidfrjtnmsa Tafltii$tL, 

ArinAhhAtAiiiTanio ra trastiuo Oha ci. XM.* p. II&. 

«SDS., Cii, I, NM., pp. liW 
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Tlifiire is no TLCcesi^y iTmn^ttiiM betH-wn cattse tmd efftarl:. 
TliCit* is duly accidcntiil co^i] unction of un smtecedent 
and ft cnoseqtictit. The two events are found. ro5St!th^ on 
amnerous ve^abicms, and tbef^rfoie produce an expectation in thu 
mind timt they wiH always go together.*^ But there is no 
certainly abcnl llieir co-presenoe. Tliis acddenlaL conjunction 
of aa antecedent ajid a consequent cannot ensmo v^'^pti, whicli 
is tlie ground of inferenee, 

Sftntnrak^ita (70S-762 AJD.) menttens the £eTlomng Cirvaka 
argnment. Cnierence for oneself caimot be valid for the 
fop^wing reasotts also; (\) Because it is brought about by tlie 
middle term with three chftXiiCt^bticSi which is invaiid^ like ft 
wrong cognition. ^One^s aeuse-orgaiis are for the use of othersj 
because tbiiy ore composite thingSj like a ebair/ Tiiis is n 
wtnijg inference* tbougb the middle term has the three required 
characteristics^ 11 in present in the nunor tenu- It hi 

the positii'e instances in wbidi the major terra eid^ts. It docs 
uot exist in the negative instances in which the mator terra 
does not exisL (2) Because the presence of the tbre^ charac¬ 
teristics in the middle term cannol be the means of inference. 
They arc present also where there is no inlicTencesi like the two 
cbanicteiistics of the midldle terra. (3) Because in eveT 3 “ in- 
fenracE conbudictioti of it is possible^ ^The major term canaot 
reside tn the minor lertn^ because it is a port of all the factors 
necessary for inference, like the tumor temi itself,' 1lecau% 
mt mference drawing a cocidnsioii may be coiitradjcted by 
another valid infereuce* ‘Sound la non-etenml^ because it is u 
product* htfr a jar.^ This inferoHce is contradicted by the m- 
ference *Sotmd Is atemal* because it is a quality of akasir wMdi 
IS ctemaL* fS) Beesiuse^^ in everj' tnference, tt U po^tble to Und 
a middle tejm^ whidi has tuvariflble ccracoitutaiioe with liiir 
contradictory of the ranjor term. The inference 'Sound is non- 
ctenuil^ became it Is a prodncti like a jar* ia contradicted by 
the inference ‘Sound is ctranal^ becanse it is perceptible by the 
car, like the genus of $otmd*^ So tofcrence for oneself is in¬ 
valid.** 

PursmdflTia (700 A*D.b a C^^kftp argues that inference ia 
I'alid in regard to the }>erceptib)e world, bat that it is aol valid 
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in reg^d to supcrseiisiblfi entities-'^ But the either Cirvak^ 
deny U14; validity of lnlerDnce in regard to l>otb perceptible 
objects and i&ujistseDSible entities^ we often act in Me on 

mfcrence. Some inferences lead to ™cces£fu] actions; Some 
inferences lead lo unsuccessful actions- Tiie Carviita bolds that 
this is purely acddental {ra^rcchika)* InffeMce may be acci¬ 
dentally true. But truth 1$ not the es&entifil rfjaractcr n£ 
Lttferenoe. it is an accident of inference. In fact, proliatnlity 
Is the guide of life/'** 

Perception is the only means of valid knowledge. The 
objects* which are pnirceivedt exist* Im perceptible entities do 
not exist If imjMirccptible objects are supposed to exist* then 
et'fcn Lmagipiirv things would exists and the poor would remove 
Ihtir iMivorty with imaginary wealth* the servants would become 
in asters imagining thfira.^ves to be tick, and all would fnlfil 
thdr desirw w'ith mmginary obietts. The dislmction between 
X>crci^CibIe thLngs and imaginary thines would be nbolLshed. 
There wonld^ therefore, be intal collaitf* of po-ctical life, which 
depends upon the distiactiffli beVccen perceptible and imaginary 
tilings.^" Therefote imperceptible things do tint exist. The 
l^ercepiible world os ati aggregate of perceptible things and 
qualities exists. 


4. The Dcniai 0 / r^Jidiiy a} flic 

The Car\-4k3s reject the validity ol the Vedas, because they 
are vitfeled by falseliMd, contradiction and tautology^They 
arc incapable of being the means of valid knowledge. Tliey are 
false because they make stolcmentSp which are false. They arc 
contradictory bccEUise they make stxlemcntsi which are incniii- 
P^ble with one another* They are tatiUilogoua bccau^ tbey 
repeat the same statement several tinier. A Vedic text declares 
*eue who desires a son should perform the Pufr-effi sacrifice. 


** PoraatlaTa —takjLjifajiddliiiin vnaiiifl-ntuSs curv-Skftir api^vAta 
yot ta lui^iiUukikaifi mlirgiLin atikrflipya aniltraiilain ncyaie tBanb 
fldhyjilr. TSP** p. 431- 

*• IIP, p. IS, SOS., Oa. L , ^ , 

^*Km c&pmtiTiJtNim apyAMtiTaymyapagMiiTate «jjaga3iim|Hiliptt- 
Lain ijrfti, dvidm M KTnnjar^^ir me^etitj^aticiiliYSya tuslaymiva 

UashsUtTadi duicT^* cp, <ritmsin af llw castakigicaL ar^amfiiil- 

tjifiliffVTttl, SDS^l.^ pp. 1 p2-73^ * 

^ Tai^iYptfarnifcOEViia iii|ia.T*.S^liSinpiriiattiklJilc?etihvah- NSr, l\- 1. 

Cokoua, 
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Vtl we And Qiat <1 is not bom aifter the bas tetn 

pcrfarmed. The ttxt is false. Anotber Vedk tcact dediLre$ "otifi 
xvho desires go to heaven fihontd perfomi the 
oblatian". If a text is false with regard to perceptible results, 
oiie with regard lo mipfirMptible restilts must be raise. In re¬ 
gard to the obladon there are the Vedic mlunctions: 

(I) "Tlie oblation shoidd be offeretl before sun-jise^; fll "The 
oblattotL should be offered after son-rise' ; (31 'The ohlation should 
be offered before sunrise after the stats have become invisible/ 
These injnncAons are incompatihle with one another. So at 
least some of them must be foXse. There is a Vedk Vtx% 'one 
should repeat the first vose thrice and the verse thrice*. But 
11 tautological assertion is made by a demented person.*^ There 
is of agreement (asarhvoda) among some Vedic texts. 

There is incompatihllity [visaihvada} aiiioiiK gthexs. There t& 
^.^ntradiecion fv^-dghita) among others. So the Vedaa have no 
validity as a source of knowledge,*^ Hie three Vedas are inven- 
lions of cheats^i knaves and dtmciias- TbcLr injnnctioiis are mean- 
lugless iargon,** The rites and ceremonies enjoined by the Vediis 
the inventions of the Eralnna^aSp who cheat the other 00.^105 
to earn their Uvdibood* They are devoid of intelligence and 
manliiiess, and cannot earn their living by honest means.** The 
Vedas are mete incoherent rafnhlings of knaves^ The fdigioti& 
rites enjoined by them are intended to be the means of theif 
sttbfflistence,^ Heiigion is priestcraft. If a bea^ killfed in a 
^amtficc goes to hciiveii, why does not the person sacrifice hi& 
out! fothor ? If the food offered fit the Sriddha cercmcFiiy 
appeoBies the hunger of the deponed soEtls* what l& the need of 
supplying iravellers with food for tho journey? Their hanger 
may us w^ell be appeased by offerings of food at hoinif. If the 
departed souls are grabfied with the food offered on earthy why 
are not perscits cm the first floor gratified with the food offered 
on the ground floor? If the souU t^mng out of its body, 


" NB., >;V,. ti r. 5fi, Cp. rsCT.. imL. 97. 

^ AsftciiTadart5iiihi‘4dabliv^ apmmapLih Tcdabi vyaghatncta. M3it , 
p_ U3_ 

^ Tfayo kaniro bliao4^dh^rtuii£iVmnib^ 

jBrphEri injpb^rtLt'fiOi tatflh sJuriaiP, SDS., Cli. I 

" Eaddhipjtiira^^rritiaiH CIl L 

“Trayjra dfiartiiiralapKiiiatmtwnA vguihearader jtifilcSmairiirrjw- 
jADiiti tL SDS., dr. 1. 
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to th& jiext worlds why does it not retunt to tMs tt’orld xmt oJ 
aSectian for the dear When the body is burnt to 

how can it costie l>ack ni^ain? The soul ts tdenlicel with the 
body. The rites are the inrecitions of impostors for their liveli¬ 
hood/- 


5. The Reality o/ lh€ IVcrld : N& Soul 

The Corvikas admit the ei^isteocc of the world. It is wa* 
posed of four elertients, earth, water. Ere and air/^ which *re 
perceived- The existence of ether (ik^l Is denied, because it 
is not perceived. The world is composed of the four groii& 
eletncfitf. There are no atoms of earthy watCTp Sre a nd air* 
becau?ie they are not perceived^ Some CarvEkas admit the 
existence of ether (aki^), and regard the world as oornposed 
of the five gross dements^*- The body js q mere aggregate 
of the material elements. Some Cirvakss believed in the exist¬ 
ence of atams The sense-organs are produced by the atcpmic 
arrangement of the elements. ConsciouEness is produced by the 
matenid dements even as intoxicating liqttor is produced by 
molasses when jl tmdergoes fcmientatiQUu'*- When they are de=- 
troyed* CDnsclousness is destroyed- Consciousucs^ is found in 
the modifjcations of the imcon^ous material elenjeats of the 
Lvady* even as red colour found in the combhiatiou of betel* 
arica nut, and Some Carvnkas hold dial consdnusdess is 

manifested by the material dements constitutiug the body. 
Consciousness is produced or toimifested by the materia] in- 
gredieuts of die bodyi exen as intoxicadog liquor is produced of 
manifested by its unintoxicatiDg material ingredieuts. But it 
is objected that consciousness is always produced by the inter¬ 
course of iht seuse-organs with their objects in the form of 
seuEAtions of colour, smell, Last^, and the like. How can coiK- 
scionaness* then, he said to bc produced by the material elcmanis ? 


3 jaluh Uth£ icjtp cAy^riihniHcaiLii^yaiti- ArthAro lihOimr 

8^,sea. Oi. F. RA., ii 10&;n-14. 

^ |0Sto.* 83: apS., Ch. t. 

. fthflAife libJItBSl abhinmrraRian^ pAOiniblmliclicAkiUs] 

■ SDSm„ ax, jk 30Q Jatna £Alni^ tS_B.HA. 
P4rl n, tSK. I 1, T-a, p. 23U, 
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'the CoTi^ka replies tiiat tlie seuse-or^its and objects are mere 
of eartlii water, fire and airp which are objects of 
direct perception, An aggregate is a mere collection of the 
constitocDt elements. It Ms no csdslence apart from that of the 
elements. When there is invariable concomitaiice l^etween two 
things, they are cansaUy coimected with each other, one being 
the material ca.ns$ of the otherp which is its elect. Lamp and 
light ore always found together. Therefove lamp h the material 
cause of hght. There is invariable cuDooinitance between a body 
and eopjvcicitisncss. So the body is the matenal cause of con* 
sciousn^ss.** 

The vjul is the body endued with consciouiaiEai/" There 
is no proof (or ihe existence of the soul apart from the body. 
Cousdnusiiess is mi emergetit quality of the body^ beenu^ it is 
not A ipiality of its ingredietjta, Life^ volimtary actions, con- 
sciDusnes^, fecollcction and the IrtOi are said to lielong to the 
sell. Unt they are always perceived inside the body, and never 
oiilade ii,^ The body is said to be the substratum of the self. 
The qualities of the selfi which is contamed in the- body* can¬ 
not be identiciil with those of the body, -which is the substtatum. 
CogcjtjonSp feelings, and volitions are said lo be the qualities of 
ihe self, but they are erroneously iikntiicd with those of the 
body. This is wrong. Curds are contained in n vessel, But the 
coldness of auds i% never regarded as the quality of the vessel. 
So the body is not die substratum of the ^If. but It is Identical 
with the self. Cognition is a quajitj- of tlie l>i>dyfc because it is 
l^rreived as ideuticiil -with it lite its complexion. T see". Fl 
niearci that the body has visual sensation.** Pleasure and pain 
are atbributes of the bodyj, because they prodnee changes in il.“ 


foitut .ijarnii {S.a.B4j Part IL p. 3?2n, 

TufttUid tilifltavlle^tiiaya yaiha Inktiisiiridikaiii. 
Tcbhvfl era laiUA iMtuidi' iSivaie ryajjatc^lhava. 



U 12 . 


b»hl^AiiDpiiljitiiiTa£p£iii> drhJidhnnni m bbiivitniii mhiiiitf. tii 

a3L 

^j&iimih ilehadharmflA t^kdATmywjpAlUidharrAd 
Kalpacqrik, Th. X SA. 

'* ^UJirAvibirnh^tTUvai tc^ara lorfFaglWtatVXUn. FFr« p. 14?. DNC.^ 
wU. 52- UNJCT.. jml. S2. M 
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If they were nkbrihutes of tlie sml> they coutd not inoduce 
changes in the body, Acticms to attain an object of d^re and 
avoid lui object pf aversion ore perceived in the body. They 
are exprie^Qn^ of desire and aversion, which liierefore tnnst 
belonjf to the body BesLre and aversion arise from co^idons 
of their objectSH So eog^tiaiig also mu^t belon^^ to the body.^^ 
The gross [dhurta) Carvakas identify the ^nJ with the body 
endued with conscionsness.** There is no soul distinct from the 
body, whose ooosdousness may exist in and which itmy go 
to heaven or attaLn bberation. The body itself is cemsdona. It 
is the sold What exists, vvben another eiitity exists, and what 
does not exist, when that mitity does not exists is a property of 
that entity. Heat and light exist, when fire odsts. They do 
not exist, when it does tioi exist. So heat and hght ate pro- 
[lerdcs of fire. UkewiE^, oonsdonsDess in its Tarions forra-s 
exists, wben the body exists^ and it do&$ not exist, when the 
body does, aot exist. Furthcri con^ionsn^ is experienced in 
the body, and it us never experienced outside it. So it is a pro¬ 
perty of the body. It is not a property of th& soul distinct from 
the body/’ Kambalsi^vatara {500 B.C.)» a Carvaka, holds that 
cotEfcionsn^ Springs from the body itself throngh the opemtioiL 
of the x*ilal forces.** Some identify him wiUi Ajilu E^esokambala, 
3 contemporary of the Baddlin- 

The soui^s identity with the body b proved by such comxnon 
experiences as T am fat', am lean', T am fair* T am black', 
^ am going' etc. FalnesSr leanness, fairness, blackness, move¬ 
ment etc. ^ are qtmlities of the body. Therefore the soul is identi¬ 
cal with the body endued with consciousness/* This b the view' 
of the greas Cln^^^as. 

But Ihc cnlhiied fsudilqita) Carvakas maintain that there is^ 
a soul apart the body, vfhich is the ponuanent knower^ rccoUector 
and enjoyer of all exfjeriences, but that it is destroyed along 


^ nrombhinivTitidBHatiJld icchAilver^jtijiiaiir woca iti 

caifauTam. XU., fi;_ 2. J7, 

- r ASyqb pnr«?«ib-^ fJdis i^vn LTlBiiai cAima. SES,p 

lu, A Spdhara an DG., it|. 

«■ dchlirtl Aimanab- SBS,, iii. 3s 

tito jiymiUTt prao&p4ijxu1jadkr4|!tiiaE. 

ValctBih it^em kj^haUAivatM^litoin. 

SDS . Ch. T. tfMCr., S4. 
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with the body.*^ tt does not sarrive the death of tiie body* 
dad tnuLmiigrate mlQ some other body. If there wepe a ttaoi^ 
nii gating aoiili it Tvould recollect the acpetiences of the past 
births, eveo as a per^K recollects his past espcrietLcts of this 
life duTi&g childhood and youth. So tlie soul persists till the 
dcsbuetlQii of the body. 

Some Carmkas idestify the soul with the body on the 
streufith of cotEunoU experkticea as ‘I am hit"* *1 nui lean* 
etc. Stymie identify it with the external sensc^rgans oil ike 
ritren&tk of such common experieni;:es ns 'I am bUDd'* am 
deal* etc. Some identify it with life on the $tren,gth of fiQch 
common expcrieiices as 'I am hiroaTy\ T am thirsty^ etc. Oth«^ 
identify it with irnmELg, the interBaJ organ, on the stretigth ot 
mth comnmii experiences as "I am resolved/ “J fjm !n doubt* 
etc Resolution and doubt arc functions of manas.** 


6- No Pri-mslcnct and Fviure tJfe. 

The Carvafcas deny pre-exktence- The body is the cause 
of consaousness. There was no pre-existent soul before the 
hirth of the present body. The mimas in the past body cannot 
produce the uianas in the present body* because tiiey reside in 
different bodies. Or the last cognition in the past "body cannot 
produce the first cognition in the present body, beesnse the two 
cognitioaB belong to twri different seri^. There can be no 
ca^l connection between them. Therefore there Is no 
existence.** 

The Cairakas deny future cxtstcnce. Co]i£ciou.^ie^ is gene¬ 
rated by the four material eJements,—tmih, water* fire rmd aii. 
Coii5cjoui3n!as emcrgi^ firntn them, when they arc tninsfonued 
into the body. It is destroyed* whea it disintegrities into its 
oonstituept elemmta. It does not persist after dismtegnnion of 
the body. The Buddhists hold lhal the dying L'0IlSCioill$IlCS5 


**Sn{UttiiJU fArvIkA XhnV- VIvKctwftMtxi mmitliilAiD «%4 ir 
pruitfiJToitTAix] aiDi^scliilDAdjvrATaluiff^dmanlum liutnis. Sa at 
apaliAy* forirantiirw mthkr a miill pramAta. p. -isr?. 

V ft a unt M&jm {locoba' edlUotil* D^hamaimm cailanya- 

^i4pitu amiS iti lokAyatiUh {nnlipomiltf^ JiulriyloyetH c^ianAiivttmi 
oyapnrv. ityaa^c. L t. I. 

Klryakiirmj^iUa naiti riTadHpiiiliuietAu?^. 

^'ibllmllBdJdlarrtdtvid it*iiiTij£inHiforiva^TS>, L£&|. TSP., 1 ^ 1 -^. 
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erf HU Arhat doci not produce another body. The Carval^ 
arg|Tie tbiit the Is-S-t cegrU-tion. of jmi ordinary person tninted with 
afilictLoii^ cannot produce another body^ even as the last 
lion of an Arhat from afflictions does not produce Einother 
body. Tharefote there is no future 

it may be urged that there is potency of consciousntss in 
the foetus, which is produced by the dying corisdoiisne$& in the 
past body- Therefore oonficioasness cannot be said to spring 
frnrn the body itself only. The Cirv^as argue that there can 
be no con5ci0itaiies& in the foetus, which is devoid of the senses 
organs. Cnnsdonsness ls produced by the intercourse of ihe 
sense-organs with obiects. But in the foettis there ate neither 
sense-organs nor objects.. So there cm be no conscioiisnesa lis 
Iheir effect. Just as in a state of swoon there is no cohscicras- 
So there can he no consdoUEness in tlte foetus It 
exist in a latent form also in it, because there i$ no substtutam 
in which it c^ul exist. There is no aoul b tvhich it can exist. 
There is no series of cognittims in which it con exist. The 
body only can be the subshattun of CDUSciotisoesg.. The past 
body ceased to csst. Therefore the dying consciudsne® could 
not exist in the form of a poteucy^ Therefore there is no futare 
birth or trausuiiiratkni-** 

It may be argued that dying ctjfi?ciousuc £5 in the past body 
produces crnisciousticss in an iatermedktc body, wliidi is pro- 
diiced twimedlately after death, lu ivhich it exists. But the 
Carvahas argue that the intermediate body is not perceiTed and 
therefore mm-oxistent, and turther that consdoosuess in different 
bodies cauuot belong to the same chain- Tlie consciousne^ in 
the dead body ^md the consciouaiess tn the intermediate body 
exist in differctu bodies. Therefore they carumt belong to the 
same chain ^ even as the conscioussc^ of on dephant cannot 
exuft in the body of a horee- The oogrtitions belonging to the 
same 'chain^ of cognitions cannot exist in differefll bodied So 
the consdousness produced by the dying cmsciou-mcss cannot 


** eittsixi nn rill3iUMiniiaiihikr^ 

hi nraHa i llnhnSh fi» i»TiB »T lJ;1e: lg4atit-ya l*d yalhQ *0.-> lo63L 

' TSP^ a.\.. ii w r, 

ca jafiiUMfrtttb kimaSfBjl. 
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exkl eitbesr in the pemLUtent whict is pcut’^^iateiit or Ui an 
jpttrmiediAtc body Therefore there is no rebirth.* ** ^ 

The CarvBka^s deny the rcahty ot sottls, virtue tdharni[a1 and 
vice merit (pu^yn} and demerit [p^pal, iictioits 

(karttiq) and their fphala)." They deny pre^xlstenee, 

fntttrcr life^ trarrsmigratiou, Law of Karma, heaven^ helL and libe^ 
rtioti. They are rtot pereeivad i therefore they are non-CTi^etiip 
Thvre are no duties relating to the castes and the atag^ of Sife 
[vat^sramadhandu), which can produce fmits in the fcjrm nf 
happiness and misery. The material ^orld ts perc&ved, and 
therefore existent. The variety in the world is tiiitura]*** 

Heaven is nou-esistent. Heavenly happiness is «'i dgutenl 
of imogmatiou. N’o sacrifices invulvinfi »- 

penditure of a large smouxit of money and intense bodily pain 
should be pcrforttied, because they do not produce happiness in 
heaven i which is non^existeat. SacrificcSi eharity and other acts 
of piety are performed for profiL fame, srif-gionEcation and 
acquiring iwwcr over othsr people for success in hattks. They 
are oiotivated by seU-micfest and prudence?. No actions are 
altruistic and dirini^cstird. 

Hell is non-existenL There is nfi other hell than bodily 
pain produced by thams and the like. Mutiiiaiie pain is helL 
ft ought to be avoided. God is non^istent. TJie kingj who 
roka over the people, is the supreme Lord fparnmeivaral. He cs 
peredved by all. The extinction of the body is tibetntion/* 
There is no 50|;ra^tmin dgn e cGii-^temporat good- Actions c anno t 
hiii'e visible and invisible efTects. They have not Iwn ^jes of 
consequences, ratunlane and supra-mimdaiie. Th^ have no 
deferred effects, which will appear in the next world or irt a 
future bjrlh. 


‘•TSP,. la^TO. 

** K^jflif khiqrik Sfiii ; 5afl)dJitAana5winLtcayA, ya*jvo*y»- 

IfliiiapiiailuiiiialA^ *7, /aliw IL I, P, p. 217. 

**SvilitLBvikaifa fBgTtdvajcitr^anu 

Siidhofa SwAtBi*i comeiErttBryi SkG., xri. a EDS.| Ch. 1. 
l4jl^T4tl vudmiit'cvaiii oftstl dtiva uh piirriixh- 
OhjirinOdhAiaiiiii 'cio vidyzie np pbalsih pimjnpapayab. 

^DSai , wi 

** KyA^mpariiiidiihi^ p. 3(3. Kovtskidilmyadi dubh^ai tvj oitrakaifai 
lokulddbo nSja pAimuc^vKrah# dehixxkeda rrar^ wiiw* 

tI ttaivILUn^ pfijalntikOta^r SDS.. Ol- L 
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7. He^donism. 

T1i€ Citvakiks reject dliamis aod iiaok^Ji iis tlse eatb of life. 
They regard sen^mal pleasure (koma] tis the supreme end^* It is 
produced by the interccFtirie of the sense-wgans wth their 
objects. Pleasure uiisinif from the embrace of a w oTnwti and 
other object:^ of enjoy hi ent b the highest good.” Sensutd 
pleasure does not cease to be good becanse h is mixed with pain. 
Pleasure only should be enjoyed- Pain that inevitably nccotti- 
paniis pleasure should be avoided as far a* possible. Unavoid¬ 
able pain that accompaiiies pleasiire should be experienced iot 
the soke of pleasure. A person should separate bones and scales 
Efoiu the fish to enjoy the ple^ure oE eating it. He should not 
discard it because it has scales and bones. He should take 
the trouble of separating the UtiiJt from the paddy U> enjoy the 
jileasurc of eating fine ti«* He should not discard rice becanse 
he has to lieparate U froin the husk. It b foolish not to sow 
seeds of coins because there lura mid atuioalSj whidi mny ikvour 
the corns. It IS Foolish twH to cook food beenuse beggars, moy 
(lester ttii for a ^hiuu of food. It is improper to discard pleasure 
through fear of isun that inevitahly accompanies rt-^* One who 
Tejecls sentient pleasure, which is actually esperieuced, for fear 
of iu acctniipan^ing pain* is as stupid as a beast. It is foolish 
10 think that pleasure should be relinquish ed^ which is pro-^ 
duced by the interoouise of the senses with their objects* because 
it is attended vdtli pisin/* Hedonistic calculus has to be enj- 
ploycd. The niaxiinujii of sensual pleasure ivilh the minimtmi 
fil pain in the highest good. There ip uo supra-mundmije hnppir 
or good. Injimetions and prohibitions should he dlscardcd- 
Wealtb is a means to pleasure. It ouglit to be acqnlred 
for the sake of plcastrre. Pleasure is an intrinsJC value. Wealth 
is an instrumental voltin. Pleasure and wealth both constituie 
the hrmurn good^ This Is the view of the anlhors of ^itiiastra 

tCaniB £irai]e;At> porot^rfhab- SridhBni^& eQinrai^iisjiry* xvi. th 
KlinppnlihogapriirimL^. EQ.p xvL II. Pannnsh ptim^lrihali kdinopa' 
tiho^. Slir;., Kvi 11. RA., U. IW, 13 

^ A.:hgaiiMiagaiiiIJijmti>'aiii tnlcZiQOicvEi piunffSrtbEb SDS. Qi* L 
use., Kvii. liOi iTKCT.. 

^^I>Dbhhatih«yftttttai3akalaved^vAiii nukhnih lynkntm dcitun. 
SDS., Ch L 

fukliadii Tfig^yasnl^giirmajajimft dabkliop&ATftKa] 

Ui ErtarkhAvictpiiiAifa. PrabodliAtaiukodBya, Acl 11. 23 SDSi. Ch. !. 

ITNC.. S3. 
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Hind Kintuiftfptrki. It is aijc^unl by Ihe CarvakiiSt who dsusy the 
<itbef-wcirldly good.** Virttie coostsiA m the^ ^jayment of 
pleasure due to tht gratlCottiou of tlffisircs. It ^ the 
higher virtue. Supreme happiness springs frcni the gritififaitiuii 
of desires,^* 

Rightnesd cimsists in condudvciiess to ^en^un! pleasure. 
Wrongness consists iu eoududveness tn bodily pain. An action, 
which givcs$ eKiess of pleiesure over pain, is right, An minion^ 
which gives excess of pain over pleasure, Is wrong- The 
Cajvukas advocate gross egoistic hedonism like Anstippus. The 
Hrcdimai^as, who are conmtnmate in the art of fnitidulence, and 
who composed the Vedas, ddade foolish people to think thul 
certain articles of food and ddnh are permitted while others are 
forhidtien,—that fidelity to onc^s wife is a virtue while aduttery 
is a vice. They enjoin bodily austerities <m the gullible people 
in the vMiu expectatioa of happiness in heaven, which is never 
perceived. They produce iu the ignorant peopli^ foolish other- 
worldly macing of religion,^ ^ 

'Eat, drtok, ami be merry/ The past is dead and goue. 
It never returns, Youth never returns, make the most of the 
present yonth. Bodily plearares of this world are perv^tihlfc 
and certain. The pleasures of heaven attainahte through inorti- 
ficalion of the body are imperceptible, tmeertain and illusory. 
Pursuit of ilistanl, uncertain^ and stipersenable heavenly happi- 
tiesa at the cost of certain, immediate, peraptihle eaiihly 
plea^re^ is bolisb.^" Penauces are dejirivatiofis of pkasure. 
Religious rites are chiidi^ pl&y^ Enjoy all kinds of ideiisores 
attainable from earthly objects,” After death ucthing Tcmalits. 


NUikiiiLg^^tr^aiiBareott arilaaiiJimftTm porti^rllniv mnurywaiattiih 
pinkakikAiii pj^euu cArrflkpiiaiJJcafluavartatt SD&,* 

Cb. L BG., ivi, U. .. . 

** i>bjpTi3ah M paifttb- Kamn psHnno dhamiflt^^ tnuaai- 

tHmvva rNiTfluiadi TRD., SE>Sto- ^56, p. 308- 

** Ami dh^xmacrtudndbiuiia]; ftannnrana^raui jmt kldi «td 
«i3nittiiijii^ntDdlLlaxdbYaj[n ad^rsfa ryanlitni tuagilltojAn&n iTwgsJi- 

1U^ttm:ihfe!V3iLkn«4aviiMni-nL^WB tlh!^kft¥AUltRltM<Al?aitl¥3£:iJlfVaaen> 



liavrtti, SDSoi,, 81 , p- 13 . 

** PiTa kbid« ca, fid Htitiub tfitiM tc, 

SDM.fc SS, pp^ TS-tB; TRD., p. 306, 

“ VAraijtvet ^akbiLtb jirrl tttfcl valpiyikaib sakliiitt, 
Bhuizimtmiaiya ik^oiya pauarA^fiinjiiiaili kiitah. 

TRD., p VSQT.u xriL m 
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TiiE body is ^ fortuitouE ccnrthitiation of the material 
elements. There is m> pre-existence nor future life nor re¬ 
birth. The body U not due to the merits and detuedls of the 
post birtli. PlEiisme and pain are not due to the irmturatiriu of 
the merits and tbaumts of the pa^it birtli. They are due to 
the ibteroonrie of the softses with their objects. The fortmtons 
eciujuncdocL of Uie malcrial elomeiits is liable to destruction at 
Kuy luonietit. The ptEsent w certaiu. The past is g;oTie. The 
futtme Ls tmeenain. So eujoy pleasures of tilt present moinent 
disregarding the past and tlte futurie. Enjoy liic mii 3 £imuiu tjf 
bodily pleasure with the minimum of patu disregarilmg the 
next world.Tliis fs gross egoistic hedonism like that of 
Aristippus. 

But VaCrfyayana^ the author of Kama Salm^ makes a dii^- 
tinetton between liighcr pleasures and lower iiieosures, rationoj. 
pleasures and sensual pleasures. He regards happiness (katua), 
wealth (arthaj* and virtue (dbamia] as the Hupreme ends of 
life. Wealth and happiness should be pninsucd in haimony with 
virtue. They slionld not be cultivated at the sacrifice of one 
auodier. Harmony of happiju^^ tveaitii itnd virtue the highest 
good, Ctne who pursues the triple emb ftrivargai enjoys supreme 
happiness cm earth aud in heaven after d^th. Wealth is superior 
lo happiness, Happiujcss is ^perior to virtue {dhormaj. Wheti 
there b a cenBict aiitoug thenii the fortner should be pursued at 
the sacrifiiie of the hittcTi bill the latter shctild not be pursued 
at the sacrifice of the former^ smee the former are superior to the 
latter. If there is qo incompatibility funong the three ends, ill] 
abuuld be purjued* This is the h&H com^. If they are not 
icallKablc at the ftame time owing to their tneompatihility. then 

of them should be altiiinecL This is the middle exturst. 
If even the two ends eanuot be realised Ehuuitsnc^otisJy owing 
to their Jiienmjiatibiiity^ only uhe of them should be achieved. 
This ss tlie worst course^ Rstcessiw eharity is eundueive lo 
dhiirniii , but it exluuLSbi wealthy and timarts haprpm&sa> Ex- 
c^iv* peiiHuce sacrjfioes happiness, undermines health, and 
destroy:^ the capacity for earning we^th. Bxcessi\'e hoarding 

■' <»vft klyo* na ca pfoynbhAv^liiahtiMcililiK- 

lLtiftrtiTf-i|tiyr^r rdf li.^ t^khadbUkhedi^vx P|iv]£sail> f^ralukaADkliikk&nk^ ^ a 

nkiitf ahh iritau^nsnkliEipeitt^ v^ATthli Ua lia vr ti i. 

£ri5m.+ ffl, |ip, 7i^74_ 
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of wealUi ^acriic^ happiaess and dfmrma. Excessive Indulgence 
m se^ettaL pleasure sacrifices wcalti] and dtiantm. So the^ should 
he avoided. When an actinn b condudve to one end and re¬ 
pugnant to the othci^i its comparative merits and demerits 
?Jn>uld be considered. Wealth, hapidness smd virtue slumld be 
pursued tn barmniijr with one Bnother ; they should not be 
pursued as destmctivc of one aiiother. There are ^xty-fuiir 
fine arts (kids) which yield refined pltosnre. Both sensual 
pleasure and refined plOBSure should be pursued. So Viitsyyyana, 
llfce Kpicurus^ ts iin advocate of refined egoistie hedonism- The 
Bk^girpaia Purdnn refers to persons who ptirsiit die tlnee etiils of 
wcaUli, happiiies.^ and virtue (traivargika)p and are iivi»% to 
God. Jayama^gala interprets Vatsyayaiw^s doetrluc ^ nehiied 
cgoisUc Ltedoinsni;, which nagaids wealth and virtue as meun-i to 
happiness. Vst^lyana regards happiness as the only intrinsic 
value, and wealUi and virtue as iostrunieiital and cKtdnsitr 
values,** 

The C^vakas critkiio the other systEirts. The Advaita 
Vedantlsts maintain that in saihsam pva and Brahman tnHh 
but that in ri^]e 4 se frva b destroyed when its avidira is 
destroyed. Mok:^ is d^^stmetion of sdf* It h mnkti indeed i 
Extinction of oneself (jiva) for the Sake of Ouo is pursued hy a 
Eicifjl! The Vedandsts ore fools. Tins Nyayn-Vaise^ika 7 Uok=.a j;^ 
the extinction of all specific qualities of the soul, wliicJi is as 
good as rwsddfactioii. I t is not at all covet;ible* God of the Naiya- 
yika^ the creator af the world, is said to be compassi'omuc and 
truthful. Why d 4 Xis he not, Ihcn^ moke us happy hy fai^ mere 
tvwds? If God is the supervisor of merits and dements, he iin- 
necessarily conrls our displeasure, since merits and demm'its in¬ 
evitably bear their frtfits and he does not give us ftnits of our 
actions. If h^ fruits by activating merits and dejufartST 

he Is not kind to creotnresi. So the hyptithess of God b gratui* 
Enos i\U ^^ems of philo*5ophy are falser since they contmdici 


PluirtiijirtluklLm^ihyn oLdiniilj. KftnKEi^trai K.&.S.p fiatULtey, tarsi'. 
AnytmjSuabqddlMih meveta 

1™, li. 11 ii. 4D 

Api Rjlma tTirxri;e"»iiin ^cvctotlorshidhikaai. 

In priulhifl.nntT£ioiii fierr^ ptlrT^4blidliakah> 

Iota* ti, 50. 

Sokhanhsdi dhjumlnbJtyDh tvra. ibid^ tL 41, v^t, KaptLiivtia 
^hlgDcrqUI^ TiiL If. 
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<jno jnothc^rt and Lire biu^ed on reassott whit^h tmt be i^vertlwowm 
by strojiger reascm/* 


Q. Crriicwm p/ Ehr ^■zrL-'aiba A^^id^&ntaihm 

4llJd A'^dtifralilfN, 


The Xyaya critictEes the Corvoka doctriuc of acddentall^ 
ly^jdfccliavada) or ^ontaneou^ gfenefatioti. Gotuma cnontionA a 
doctnBe titat tlnns;^ are produced without any cause. Like shari^ 
iicsaj of thOTQs and the like. Vutsyiyana interprets it ii:s tbe 
doctrine tluu bodies and other odects ure without tiny efficient 
causey, like ^lunpues^ of thornsj various oolottrs of the mmeraLs 
o/ moimtains, Imrdness of stones and the like. They have 
mutaia] causes, but no efficient causes, Valsyayaiut urges 
that if thiogs originate from a non-cause faniinitta}, llien the 
non-cause being a cati£<^^ production of an dflect is not uncaused 
or siH>ntimfcotis.*'^ Whatever n thing springs from is its cause. 
li is said to be produced from a ucm-catise. Therefore the 
cause Is its cause. Uddyntakars argiies that if ive do tiot perceive 
tlie cfBoent cause of u thing* we cf»T, know it by ittference. 
Thums^ minerals, stones mill the like have shapes like a jiir. 
^ they mtisl liav^ cfficlEint oa^tsses as a jar 1ms. Uddyotakaia 
asks ivbether only laoilacdiMi of certain thifigs like thorm and 
i\\t like is w ithout caiu» or whether prodtictioii of alL things'is 
without causes If thorns and the like only am without canoes, 
then all othvr things are produced by cans^ U, on the other 
iiaad, id! things arc without causes, then it involves self- 
contnidictioa. The e^qxment of the doertrine eicpounds Ins view* 
produce coariction in others^ He intends to produce can* 
vicUon in others^ He intends to produce exjuviction^ which is 
an edecij in others^ minds by expounding !sLb ductrine that aU 
things are without causes. His enuncrlatiDn nf his doctrine implies 
a belief in the that an effect is produced by a cause. 

Tlicrcfort his doctiinv involves self^Hcontradictioh- Thooii and 
the like have partiEnilar LitTangement.^ of parts, and must therefore 
have causes." Udayana interprets acddentaltsm {iikasmikatvn- 


* Tiif^lLapnt4tbbyii «j(niyikl iinyiinyasyi vymiaJi^nt4fii 
?vAprftniaoyms mntilnlbii nrAt kc^ifa utpr«rip4k?svat 
^ IJIJICT. 

^mlHinv MiuTiitpaRlf), iv. 1, 33. 4alrnirt» l^. 

pfwvihivJI i.aj. fik- m,.WAu a 


aft aennutta bh^volpottm^ HIk * li 
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Vida) aft denial of a eau$e, denial of ijiodnction gf an offegt, dejual 
'»f a cause other than the eS«t Llsdf, deuial of an imdefinahle 
or unreal cause, or flffimmtion of nature (ftvatihava} os a cause.** 
If an effect has do cause, it is uncaused ot etomaL If it is not 
product, it i& uD03iU:5c:d or Xf it lifts HQ other catisc 

Lhan itself, then also it is uiicsused or eternal- I£ it in 
indeHjiable or unreal Eraiisei it cftunut be prodfieetl. I{ ii 
^jontaneousTy H would ft[;ipeftr at all tinier. But 

it Appears at a pArticnlftr tiinti, Its appearance at a p^rticului 
tiiiie contradicts its sperntaneous H an eEtci fi^nddcnl^ 

emorjifed vvithont a de^nitc cause, at if it apiicarcd nny^ lime, 
they It would aoi appcfif ftl a particular time- But it is iKirreived 
to oppem- al u pmticaliiJ' time, Ttb prov^ that an effect lias a 
definite cause.** Occosicmalness of an effect preclucies all the 
nicntioiied obove^ 

Raja^kliara Suit critici^cf* acddtittalism ibUJ*. If effects did 
not depend upon definite tntise^, they wotild either always c^dst, 
or the} would always not exist. Btrt if tliey depend upon other 
causes, then only they caw appear at a particular time. So they 
^ ptndufsed by puTticnlar causes.** Raju^kbara mentiuns time 
tfcila)* uaturc (si^abbava), destiny (niyab). and fate (bihat^- 
tavyala) os causey of all things-** 

^ Udayanu gjid Vardhamaim criticbe nummlisin (svabiiava- 
^ h Scabhiiv^ Is one's o^vn ciatun: or peculiar ebometer. It 
IS either the pccnliur nature cf tbs cause nr the peaiUor nature 
° effect. If it is tb^ peculiar nature of the effect, it does 
not exu^ before the effect, and so cannot detcirnice its prodttcliDn 
at a jKiTtictilar lime. The nature of an effect canuot exist before 
^ta production. If svabhava is the nature of the cause, than the 
cffihct hns a cause. Tf the cause dbe^ not exists it Cannot have 
a nature rsvabbiva). If U eadsts and ba* a natttn^ from 
^bfeh the effect springs, then it ho^ a CBUfic, Thus muur- 
olisni is undemjmed. S^ubhava may be sail! to be the 


na ^rOmipshbrBvkThir nn rji 

^^Lfiavayiirwinii mivarn OTHilher jdyalatrAlftti. NKS. I. St 
i juujutAradtutre fcr^Ud ih ntraryAgkji tJi t nIthII' 

tBdhijx? hjrtsvadahbvaiwiiifit. KKS,. fkaorr*, la. ^ 

Nu^ib uirtmi asattraih vft Iwtbr any^itap^hyinEi 
hs hbavitnatti kldarlrVatrMiinihbjivab. 
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power {ikkti) of fi Clause. But tlie Nyi>*a does not admil tlie 
reality of pov^'er. If svabbara is Uie nature of an ^rffect, then 
the effect b produced spontaneously^ or it is its own cause. 
Bin the effect do^ not csist twfore its production. So the 
uattire «f the effect cannot be its came. If the effect, is said 
to be williout a cause nr emerge out of its ovm nHiore, then it 
■^vonid always be produced. But an effect b prtjduced at a 
(uirticuliu: time and in a [>articiilar pluee. It is restricted to a 
fiarticiilai time and place, and to a particular cause. II it were 
unrestricted^ it would be produced at all times and in all places. 
A porticubr effect depends upon a particular cause. Otherwise, 
ix would not be produced at a ponicuJnr time. ThercfoTC mere 
inhereut natures {s^^ahliava) cannot accoitpt for production of 
tiartjcttlar effects by particular causes at parlicular times. Thus 
natgrnlhiTTi is not tenable.^** 

0, fJnlictrm o/ Caroafca d{tcinmc of C£ntfCti>Lt4^tir:- 

The Cirvaka holds that conscjousness is >reuerated by the 
umteriftl dementSp which are cotnbmed and transformed into tire 
tiody. He argues Lliat consciousness is a cjuidiU' of the bodyi 
because it is present when the body is present^ and because it is 
al>*ient ivhm the Irndy is absent.. The joint method proves that 
bixly is the cause of consciocisness. 

The Nyiya i:efutes the Carv'5ka doctrine- Vitsylymin argues 
that though consciousness is perceived in the body* it may not 
be its tf| ttali ty Flmdily and beat are perceived m water. Fluidity 
is its quality. But heat is the quality of fire. Likewise, cons* 
ciDUsness tuay not be ^ quality of the Imdy in which it is per* 
ceivcd ft may be a quality of the ™ilp which Is different from 
the body. Gbiiadousness is uot a quality of the body like its 
comptoiiou, beenuso coinplexina continut^ to c^ist as long os 
the body LaMs* but coUHiciattimess ceos^ to eidst in n dead body. 
Tluerefote lE i& not a quality of the body* |Etst its heal b not a 
quality of water. Ftirther, consciottBness the entire 

body;i whieti consists of many comimnefit parts. If consciousness 
were a ipiality of i!ie bcwly^ it W'ould be a qualiri^ of its conipoujent 
parts Bui they are not found to be sentient. The quahlies ot 
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the b(xly are either pero^dhb: by ihe cxtermt seascHirsaus or 
imperceptible. Its complexion b perceived b? the viauel organ. 
Jl$ gravity is not (MOiceplible. But eonsdottsiess is neither per- 
i-'eptibJe by the extertml senses nor imperceptible. It is perceived 
tltrough tile menus, 'rberefore it is the quality of a substance, 
winch is diSerent from the body. It is not a quality of tht- 
Iwidy.^* 

The Carvilca maintains that moscionsness is not eternal and 
all-penrading, bm that it is a subtle form of matter, which Is 
tramifomied into the body. Udsyona urges that if conscious^ 
n*as wore a quality of the body, tliere could be no recollection in 
youth of what was pianceived in childhood, just as what w’as 
fierccived by Cuitra cannot be remembered by Maitrn. The 
body undergoes modification. It [Bcreascs and decreases. It 
does not Temaig the same. The aiza of the yoinig body is larger 
than ihar of tlic child body, The smaller dimenjonn of the former 
is smec^ed by a larger Utmensbo of the latter. Destntclinn of 
the child body is llie cniisi! of destruction of its dimenstim. 
Therefore recollection ‘m youth of w\m wsa perem^^ in child* 
hood is not due to Ihe sitmeac 5 & of the body. Nor cim there be 
Recollection by jt subsequent body^ of what was perceived by an 
intecedent body owing^ to tfanzferenoe of tmpres^ioq^ tvQSiaTtl- 
sarhkr^jtnab the Latter being: the ettnse of the Conner. If it were 
what was perceived by the mother would be rEtnErDbered 
*dkiJd, the mother beiiig the cause of the chihL The 
C^'aka tnay argne that there is^ Lnmsference of impressions 
the material cause to the edcct hmn the ftnleccdent 
■^y to the subsequent body* Then there cotdd be no reeollcc- 
lion of what was perceived by a hand^ when it is severed fitiin 
the hody^ because * severed Imnd is not a mat^isl ctm*=r at 
the subsequent body. Kw enn iht Cirvtlca that the 

atonic of the body, which are permanent, temcrtibei past expe^ 
rf h were »j then recollection wooM iiot be perceived 
liecause the atoms m which it subsists are impierceptible. But, 
^ recolkcbou is perceived thraufih the mauaa. There 

wotiW be no recoHecdon of wlmt %va3 pEjnedved by the atoms of 
the hand severed froiE the IxKly, because there is no longer eon* 


^ 

^ S.S., J}f^re», 1S96, p, <(ij. 
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juncciott oi the aloius wi\h tbfi body. Therefore consciousness 
omtEot be i: quality of the body.^ 

Jayanta argues that rceollectian anii apperception become 
ineJtplicabIc, If the body is the suhstratum of consciouBuess. Thi& 
body ttndtffioes mfidification. The sabsequem body cannot ft- 
tiiember what was [lercuived by the anttoedejit body# because 
they uTe diHtrent The unity of cousdouaiess cannot be 
AEcotmtccl TOT by the diven>ity of bodily mi^i&cotioiis. The 
body IS flji aggregate of numy parts with « partictilar arrange- 
iTient. CoQSGioi45iie^ ts not a qimbty of the body, liecause it do^ 
not persist so long as the body persist,*“ A dead body devoid 
of consciousness. If consciousness were a qunljty of the body, 
any inert^se or decrojiiJC of the body would bring about inEarease 
OI decrease of cou&cioumess. But this is never foimd. Theie- 
fore consdousnes® CiUi never 1>e a quality of the bodyj. The 
seuse-firgaiiia arc i&atfiTiiilj and esumot ha\*c consciousness* If the 
sense-organs hjid oouscioiifiiijessj. Uierc coiild be no apperception 
of the impressjfms of colour # taste, ^meib extension» and 
temperature of an object apprehemled througb different sei^e- 
organs into the unity of knowledge. The sense-organs are many, 
anti they have diverse ^onsdousnegses. They i^nnot have unity 
of consciousness. But the numas is ofie* etetnak non-physicfll, 
and apprehends all objects. So it nuiy be said to have conscious- 
cess. But this is not tenable. The manas b an internal organ of 
the self, througb which it perceives cn^idou^ pleasure, pain, 
desije# aversion, and volition. Xon-siitiultaneity of experi^ces^ 
Is due to the atomic nature of the iiumas. which coti 3<3 into 
contact w’itli the different sense-organs ia succession. If the 
tuauas itself Avere consetou^ and endued w’ith the power of apper- 
ceptiou, there utmld be no suocesaiOQ of sensor^" experiences. 
Therefore the matiAA cannot be the shhslratum nf cogoition* 
pleasure^ pain, and voUdon. If the Carvalca persists in regard¬ 
ing It ponSmotis-p his manas differa from Uic self liltmanL} m 
name only# Voluntary actions in the body are due to its being 
guided by tha self. Volitions lo acliie^»c good and avoid 
evil belong to the iself, which are expressed in die vduntiuT 
actions of tiic body. So cousdotisnesjs ii not a quality of the 


■•NKS.. 1. 15. ftp, 7A-75i h’KSM.* i. IS# Jip- 7 ^^^ 
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body I or tbe or rtie iiianais/* It is a ixuaJity of the 

self (atman). 

The Saiukbya refute iht Cixvtka doctrine ol the origia of 
coQsdotmess- Vijnanabliik^ that cooscioosae^ oot a 

natural ijiiality of tbe body* because it is not found in its mato- 
fial elements when they are separated from one another. It is 
due to other conditions. If it were a natural qtiality of the bod>% 
It would persist in it m deep steepi swoon, and de^th, Bui it m 
never fotind m these staie^v So it is not a mtoral qtndity of the 
body^ since a nahiral quality persists so long ais the substance 
ipersists/' Cousctoasiieas tuay be ^aid to be generated by the com- 
binatioti of the materml eknieots of tlie bodyi which is a quality 
of their aggregate! even as inebdating pemer in liquor^ 

whieh h an aggregate of its ingredients, though it does not exist 
in Its ingredieni^i^ Bdt Vijn^abhik^u argues that tf conscious- 
ne» csbts in the separate elements oi the bcNdy, then only it 
can to gefiCTated by their combination in tiie whole Ixsdy. Btil 
consciotisness b not fnund In the separate parts of the body, 
Inebiiatitig power exists m a latent i;»3nditlon in the mgn^euts 
of liquor. Therefore it ts generated by theiu* when they are com- 
biped wLth one another^ But com^cio tt^ripA^ does not exist in the 
uiatenal iiiErediente of the body. Its existence In them cannot 
be proved by any tneaus of valid knowledge. The Carvifca may 
argue ihal ihe existence of congdotisne^ in n latent condition 
may be bifen-ed from its existence in the whole tody. Spt the 
aafiutnptjon of many powers of consooqsness in the imrts of the 
body Js useless, because it vcolates die parnmony of hypotheses* 
It ts more rationiil lo assume the existence of one permanent sotij 
in the body, whose essence is consciousaesis^^ It may be argued 
that os large magnitude and the power of contaitiing water are 
fourxid ip a jar, though Uii?y ore ni>t found In its parts^ ^ 
^cnousness is found in the whole body* though it nut found iu 
Its separate pgrtn. This argumimt Is invalid. The specific quali¬ 
ties of a luatenal product if.g-t a iar} aie ptodiu^ by tto .sirtiUar 
i|tialjtl& nf its material cause. So- if cotweiousottss does not exht 
nl purt^ of the body, h Cannot bt produced in the whole Ijody.**^ 


pp, 43MI, 

** SiVabhavA$jr4 vBira4drvyy^t]1i3lviivitx Hf. ll. 
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Cocsciott^ncss is not found in its separate parU. So it cnimot be 
produced by their combi nation.** 

The AxlvaLtii Ved^tistEp Scaitikara and the 

doctrine of the origin of oonsdousntai. Consciotisness 
is not a quality of the body for the following reasbus. First, con¬ 
sciousness does not exist iu deep swoon and the Ukep 

though the body If it is a quality d the Unly, it must 

be a ^peciEc quaUtyi It is not » generic iiuniity, like niimbm:; 
ntognitude^ conjunettou and tlie like. Hut a spcdLfiic quality 
exists 05 long as the xubstance eixist^. Cousciousness sometimes 
docs not exist* when the body exUts, So it is not Its specific 
quality. Secondly» colour and othcrr qualities ot the body ore 
petcfiived by all persons. But a person's conscioumeas can be 
perceived by liim only. Tlierefcore it is not a quality of the body. 
Thirdly^ consciousness may exist in the dlserubodted soul after 
death o£ the body. Even this doubt dlaprov^^ the Carvaka 
doctrine that coaactousnfess is a property o£ the body. Fourthly, 
if tdnsciousticss ia getterated by the material elements, is it miitc- 
rial <jr Immatiuial? The C^rvaka does not admit ilte reality of 
anything bnt the four niateriat clmients. So cousdoiixtiiiss4a not 
immatetio]. It cormut be generated by the material efementSi 
because it appreliends tliem and tlicir products as gbiechL Colour 
cemnnt apprehend itsd£ or the colour of any other thing. But 
cousciou^ess iipptisbeuds the intemul qualities of the self aud the 
external material dements and their products. A quality of 
matter is insentient j, and cannot apprehend itself as an object 
of consciousucss. But consdousuess apprehends^ matter and its 
qualities, and must therefore be difierent from them. Coasdous- 
uess sdi-lunimons, but objects ore munifcsled by tonsdouS' 
nes£. Therefore eonsciousm:^ can nether be idenlicoJ with its 
objects. Fifthly, if the body is endued with consciousness^ it 
eaxiRoi dccouni for oicmoiyi recognition* and unity and conti¬ 
nuity of conscioiumess, which presuppose the ideutiiy of the jier- 
tTionimt «lf. Sixthly* consciousness cannot be a quality of the 
body, because ibert are many dreani-cognllions during sleeps 
when thv body becomeii tnaciivu. Lastly ^ there canucit he vistial 
imrccplioh without Ught ; but it h not a property of light. Light 
is A condition of visual perception. Tlierc i$ no consciousness 

” ?iPS,, STOr, cdit«il \fy Rk'hurd fj^rbe. HuTTfiTU VnlTrrftity. I'.??,A.. 
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^itlaout body Ln our embodied life. But it u not t% ijroi>crty of 
tlie bodj% whidi aa instnuntnt or oimliiiri- condition of mu- 
lidoindiess to api^r^end obiects. Therefore the ^oul i& diffeteat 
from the body^ and conacion^ii^ b not a f|ualitj of the body."* 
Itijeik;kliara Siiri mticke^ the C^Iku cloctme thus, "i 
know a jar". This kuowled^e bears testimony to the existence of 
or the selfp the act of knowing, and an object of knowledge. 
The existence of the self cminot be denied. The body is. tin- 
coiMcions* and cannot thcrefone be a knowet- It cajmot nfyp iirg 
coijiicjousqessi when the tnaterial elements are combined with one 
another mid cortstitute the body. The sell is one. Ii lymib iTie ^ 
set^aadomf of colour, sound ■ ta s t e j small and touch iDto th*? anity 
of mi object. It nemeinbers im object pe^ceiY£^d in the post. Tht 
body camioi generate tile unity of appercetitioii and identity of 
Uio perceiving and remembering self. i>tje'5 own self can lae 
known self-conscionHne^ (sv^osadivcdona} in one's own tx>dy^ 
The self ill ikEiiHher*s body con be known by inference, A voluu- 
lur>’ action [5 preceded by pre\i$ion of an end. So there most 
be conscicmmcss which prompts the action. The exiateuce of 
consdousness c^not be denied- It not a quality of tlie body, 
hut of llie sell Tlie sedf in a body La cme, zhermaiieutp and has 
pcr.waii] identity. It accounts for (he tmity of knowledgL-.^" 

\ idymumdisvaiiu, a Jaina philosopher* critictiies the C^vukn 
doctrine oj the origin of consciousness, Tlie exLsteqci! of the 
self h proved by $elf-<iiti^Ch^ii 3 nes& (i^^asaitivedanijli, which is 
not e^tradicted. If consdDUsne&Si were a tuodihcatioti of the 
uiatcrial elemcEjis^ and a quohty of the body oriiuposed of them^ 
It could never be kaown by i^f-conscloasncss^ which is im- 
coo trad Lcled. It b known by sdf-avyareness, which refers to *r 
(ahathkara^piidii}. The material elements are known by extemaJ 
^reepiion through the seasc-organs, which to 

ih^' are known as objects. If consciousness were not known, 
M couJd not apprehend obleets, If it were known by anotlisnr 
^'0^is<^u5Tie$5, it would lead to icdmite regrcssi, Coasciou^Etesa js 
i«ll-aware, *I am hiqjpy". This is knoK'n by self^awaxens^. Is 
different from the ntoteriaJ demenLs. 


The body and cnmicioiisju£!!9 have difierent ehariictenslicft, 
i he body ha^j . ConsciciUiznct«s h« self-awaremssh The 

^ ^Ipaiord, SBS,, to. X 
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body ui ^tiown by e>ct£rTml percepiuuii tlEf<ifagh tJs£ sens^-oifsam. 
Cou^dcniHEiess is kiunm by 6clf-ai^n9retic£^, which Is Indcbend^Dt 
of the axtOTiol sanse-org^aus. Si> coiiraoitsiie 5 & L& diffepeal from 
the body^ 

The body is not the eause or the manifr^iei: of iM^nsdou^ 
oe^. CoiX3ctoo3Tia3s le always manifested^ like the material 
elements. It is not prodiiced by them at some tirtie^ I£ ti is 
produced by them, it cannot be manifested by them. Only a pie- 
eadstent entity can be manifested, A non-exislent emtity cannot 
be manifcsied. 

The materia] dements are not iht auxiliary canse^ of con- 
sciernsnes^. Consciousness bus no material canscr, fii the absence 
of its materia] cause (upddanii the maferiaJ demriitH, 

'A'hith art mnEilluiy cau^i cannot produce conscirnmnear. It 
may be argued that consdou^ess ts prxduccd by the material 
elements in the absence of ife materia] eanse« even as hre is pro¬ 
duced by wood m the absence of its materia] caugo. TIus is 
wrong. Invisible fire is the material can^ of visible fire. So 
dormant consciotasne:^ must be the cause of manifest eonsckuis- 
ness* wh^Jn it is prodaced by the ntaterid elcnients, which ore its 
amriliary cniiscs Isaliakilri kiira^L 

A snbtte niaterial element may be said to he the material 
cause of oonsedousness. It is either homogeneous with oonscionv 
ness or heterugeueoas from it. If it is heterogeneous from it, 
it cannot be its material cause. The material cmtise must be of 
the same kind as its effect. Cow-diuig, which is diffcreiit from 
icorpiotis^ may be said to be thdr material caosir. Tfiia b wTUUg., 
because matter (pudgala) Ls the inatcrid caujsa of the body of a 
scorpion, and cow-dutig h its awstliaiy cause. 

The flihtlc olefnciit may be said to be brnitogeoeems with, cem* 
sciousue^ bwan,^ nf its i^u^scssfeg beinghood (sattiy or ihe 
genus of subtititnee (dravyatva). l^hcR earth* waiter; fixe, and xif 
aU<i me the niaterial ciitifc!i of one oitfither because of their 
Ijf^ssesj^ing Itoinghood nr the genus of Fub^loncc. If tha material 
dements are ihe material caiK*e of tme another,, they an? either 
not conhiincfl or cofitEimed m one nnolhef. If they are not con¬ 
tained in one another^ then consciousness ak* is not contained in 
the subtle matter, which is its material caii5«-p and therefore ia an 
immatenul eotity diderent frcnii matter. If the nmtcrial etiment^ 
LHC contained ja one iinadier* then there is only one matter. 
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nnd tki^rc jure not four materioj elements, as the Ctu^vaka motiL* 
tains. But this is v^tong^ sLnce they cannot, tn that c«s&* be 
causes or efiocts. 

If the subtle eleinent is different fium the material elements 
and akin to irionsctouanei^^ and therefore Ita materiiil cgitse, then 
it devoid of the properties of urntter^ apprehended by self- 
cou.sdmifine£St nr by inference, and is the fffth entity called tlie 
self. 

Lf tile sense-organs are the nrat^ud cause of consdousne^i 
then it must exist when they exist Bnt there is consciottsn^i 
even when the sense-ori^ans are destroyed, and there is im con- 
^iouanesSf even when they exist in deep sleep and swoon. If 
the body is the material orttse of oonsciousness* it should exist 
in u dead body, which is not a fact of experience. 

If consclnti&ness is generated hy the a^regate of the mute- 
rial ekmeols, it shntald appear when eorth. water, hre and air 
are conibinetS with one another. But it h not true. If they 
^ncfnte consdousness, they ore endued with oonsdorr^te^- If 
the body and the s£nsil^organs generate they tnn^t 

possess ennsdousnes^ Tf they are cem^onsp they am generate 
omsc3iotuine9& So oonsdousness only can be the material cause 
of conscionsness. Tlierefore the body is neither the cause nor 
ihs miinifnster of coii3C:iousiiess+ 

If conscipusnesa were a quality of llie body* it wnuld ^xist 
111 a dead bexly, mid he perceived hy an external strnse*organ. 
Bus it neither exists Ln a dead body m'^r is percei^’od by an ilk- 
tcmal sense-organ. If cuttsclousness is said to he imf^erceptihk 
through the external senses because of its subtlety* liBre atonis 
the Ixjdy^ in which it exists* then consciointne^s wunld not Iks 
l>erceive<l in a liviiig body abo. It cannol be said tiiat the qnaJi^ 
ties of the part'! of the body are not i|vmli:bes of the boti>% became 
the part'i and the whole are not different from each other tn 
uature. ConseJousness is porectved fo a living body. Bnt il b 
uoi Tweeived w a dead body. If cunsciointtiess exbted in the 
atutiif^ the body* it wuidd be imperceptible in a being body 
and a ilead body ajihe. 

CuTsscfoiisne^ is not afiprehc-nded liy perceptiiin ihrengh the 
Cxtenmf senseHorgonv But it is apiirehnndci) hy faetfnqiwujerirao 
it b not j fiiiiility of the body. li it is a citraltty of the body 
in spite edf its bciitg apprehended by sdif-awaretM:=Ji, iheu its 
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touch also vould be apprehended by ^reif-awnreuessi which is 
DDi tnie. 

If cDii3ciotisaes& is 4 ^pecml quality of Uie living body Like 
life, then ii ivOTild be perceptible through, the es;termtl 
lite life, which is perceived through the tAchiul ofT?im. Fiirther, 
if it in a ^>cciid Qtmhty of the bodyi it must pre-HEscist in its con- 
^tituenl materha elcjneats. Tf it ^loes not pre-exsst in them, it 
cannot be ^oduced in the bcMlyi wliich is their produet. 

If conscuonsness i$ a geucnil qnolit^^ of the body in cciiimnu 
with its oenstituent roateriaJ elements, then it shciuid exist 
in them like touch, even when th ey are not triiiisforEndl into 
the body, and it ghoidd not be generated by them at a iiarti- 
cular tune, when they art tmnsfonned into the tn>dy. U 
eonscionsiiess is not produced in thcni becdttse they are not 
trun^OTitied into a particular form t^led 'body\ then it is a 
special qtmhty of the nmtednl el emeu t£ transformed into the 
body. It has sdready been shown to be untenable. These 
deffic^ CM be ^™ovt^d by discarding the h>-pcj£hesis that 
conicimisue^ is a qnahty <rf the body« produced or manifested 
by its constituent matedal elements, and by admitting that 
it Is a qualitj* of an entity different from the body called the 
self.'** 

*t am happyV This c?onsdousa^ does not belong to an 
object. If it were so, it would be apprebeuded by perception 
through the external sense-orgUM. It belongs to Uxc knowing 
self, which experiences happhuess. It cannot exist without 
any substratum, which ransi be diffarfini from the body, the 
sense-organs, and objects. It perceives^ remeiubcis, recognires, 
appcfceiv^^ |ui£t and pteaent cxperinEiceij feels and octs^ It is 
a knower, enjoyer and active agent. It t5 f»ermunent und 
endnei] with the Quality of couscionstiess.*'** 

S^tUTuh^itii and HamoiasOar Buddhist ptnlosophers^ criti- 
ciac Uic Corvaku doctrine of con^^ciousness. Th* body cannot 
l» ihe esmbt of CDn_sciousnes$, The Buddhist maicitaiiis that 
itself [a cause of a body^ — ^that initial 
eiuuiaics^ produces a foetus. consciousucss cannot te geuv^ 
iated: by the present bodv. If lie body i.H tbe of 

Bumiwj* fNSP.) iVis, 1. 
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conscidu^ncssi^ it is its cause eitber as a coroposit^j wlwte, or aa 
an aggregate of dtirer mth ibe sensfi^organs or i^aihcmt 

them. The body, as a single composite v^'liole (avayavin) 
iiaunol be the cause oi cOnscLotiaiess, since there is so wtiole 
other ilsan an figgr^ate of parts. The BiniMbisL denies the 
e^istinice of the whole. Fnriher, earth, watcr^ fire and air 
cautiot form 4 fiingh whole, Kor can the body^ tis an aggre¬ 
gate o| atoms, he the 1 .^ 11 ^ of a cognition. The atorriffr of The 
hotly severally cannot prodnee liie ccgriitionT whidt would then 
he a eDlli;ction of many c-ugnitions prrjduced by theot. Nor can 
the atoms coHoctively produce the cognitioD^ since a defect in 
any part of ihe body would stop the production of it- A defect 
in a pftri of the seed stops the pmductidn of a sprout. The 
body with the sense-orgojis cannot pre^duce consdoiLsness. Tli*5 
sense-organs seyoraJly c^not produce consdatisiiess* becatisc 
eonsctuiisncss id prodiiidcd even when the motor urg^sn.^ arc 
pamly^l, ;ind because ccuedoitsofiss api^ean eviai wlueu the 
coguitiye organs art destjroyed one aft^ another. Near can the 
sotuse-orgujis ijullectiyely irroduce coasdonsness, l^ecuii^ xn that 
eiyje, the i^bsence of any one of tliem would preyeut Uie uppear- 
once of conadoiiijoess. The body ivithout the sease^jrgan* also 
cannot produce can^clousnesSf since then the body tvould pm* 
diice visual sensa Lions tven when it is devoid of the eyei;. 
The laody with tlie sensa-orgaus also coiinot produce conscious¬ 
ness* The body exmnot It* the materUl dtisc of consciQUHTtesg. 
Thai is Togarded ^ a luatcrlat cause of on effect* which und^* 
going modificationA mndific* its effcci- Clay the tnaterial 
causE of a jai^ because: it underEOtss fmccesdvc modi ficiL ion? to 
produce a jar. If ^ effect is modified witlioui tiiDdificatiuo of 
another cjiiity, that cjmnqt t>e its .mtttcnal cause. Coru^fiotifiiiess 
s^aujuu tmdergo such modificattous us good intenriop, tvil 
intetiticni and the like without any modifientjons of %ht l>ody, 
winch cnnnpt determme the peculiar featores of coti^iottsness. 
Tliereforc th& tiody cannot be the tnatcTifli cause of conscious- 
ness, I^vc, bate; and other iin>difictttioTis of oonsdousnes^ 
arc not always preceded by ratMlificaffons of the body. TlseTe- 
foro They arc not directly prciduced by the body. Tt cannot be 
an au^i llnr y ctttise ul coii^ciousness. Auxibfuy^ cutises bi^'e a 
direefc beuriug on ihdr effect. Hut the b'Jdy Jus tto direct 
bearing ou ootisctouijie&s. Love and fiatred «r^r due to tbe 
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a-wsk^ing of the awtecwient impressions whjclj line 

thw mat^ial oaose. Even if the bc^ly Kii^ sometimes a iJirect 

beurjng tipan cansdousness, which i? produm! by its matemi 
ctiue, consciousness does not cease on the of the 

l>ody, even as the jar docs mjt cease to exist on Hie cessation 
of fire* which is its aitsilinry cousc. Hence the body caiiiint 
be the mutcrinl cuuse or the anxilimy cause of consciousues^^” 


10. &f iht C&rvaka denial of jpfC-cxritcjice, 

Sintarak^ita and KamainSa criticize the Carviita doctrine of 
denuil of pre-existence^ The Carvika denies pre-existence and 
future life l>ecftuse they are not pcrceit^ed* The Hwddhists 
ask if the 'other ivorld% whidi is denied by the Orviika, Ls 
dihereut froin the chain of camies and effects counting of 
cognition and the other font states of or the 

same chain li it b ihffeicnt h'om the choio of cognitions^ it 
is* HOC admitted by the Buddhis-ts, snd so the Curvoha argim^ut 
b beside ib* point. If it ts the same chain of coguitiotis ndiited 
to each other catiEt and effect, which b bEginningless and 
endless, the Buddhists admit it. The preceding life and the 
fiiiure life arc continuous with the present life, lltey helonR 
to the same choin of cognitions.. The Cirvaka also maintania 
Ikiit an action done by a person and pleasure attained by him 
Exilmig to the aamc chain of cognitions. He nia5+ attain 
plcdAurc in same other part of the viable world at some other 
limti, Bnl the Ctirvaka contends that because the cLmio b a 
nnn-cmiiiy, pnr-esistence and ftihire life which belong to it 
must be nomexistent The Buddhbt.^ refily th«l tlic *cliaiii' 
nothing but Hhe menibers of the chiiin\ which are entities* 
and spoken of collectively as a ebaiu So iire^^xbtence and 
future oacistcficc may belong to the cTmin of eognitbns, wliich 
are related to each oth^r as* cause and effect,*^* 

Bui the Cirvika ask? why tlie Buddhists sjieak of the ch^n 
.s'! a non-entityi where they declare it to be illasory. The 
liuddhifitE rejdy that the ^chain^ which is assumed to lx> one, 
h Jifeitlier idetiUca] with* nor differeui fratUi the members of 
the chain* and for thb reason, it tias been dechmed to be a 
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"iiottHititity' like *iL series of sky-btoses*. The do 

no! :iiSTnft tiie existenct of the os different fraiii its 

r]icitib&3^ ajid so dcelan.- it to he ilhusory- The 
tilt of the dnun catmol be denied becauae it is actimUy 

perceived. Only its begiuninglessiLess or ^diesaecss can N 
denied. If its beginninglessnesd b denied* then the first costt^ 
ttdB at birth would be either wiliiotlt cniise^ or be pn^lueed by an 
eternal cause like God. ^ulp tnaimap or time^ at be Itself etemulp 
or be produced or manife^ed hy the material sub$tiincea| earth, 
water^ fire^ mad air, or be produced by a cognition in some 
other chain. If it is without cause^ it wmM not depend on 
any condition^ would therefore be etemal. If it is pro¬ 
duced by an eturttal cause, it would be etctnal- It cannot 
one mid eternal, ance eusuitions of colour, sound, taste, smell 
and the like are clearly ficxceived. N'or am it be [i-roduced or 
mauifestthl by the ttniUiiial elements, earth, water, nte and air 
os diowu tMliava, They are admitted to ()t pertuantnt. There¬ 
fore the first co^uitiun would be perimmcnt. The permanent 
material elements cannot produce the finst coiifnition with the 
aid qf nuxilbiry ConditionIjccause they can render no help to 
itn*’" If the CarvSika refi;flnls the material cleineiits as monien* 
iar>\ the Buddhists argue that there is no proof of a causal 
connectiott beriveen the body or the material dcniiints compos¬ 
ing it and the first coguition. The iotnl method cannot prove 
it- We do not oteerve ogreenient in presence and agreement 
In absence tx-tweeu the body and the cognition. In die fertuf^ 
the body nlonc bs not fjcrirdvcd before the enitirgcrice of the 
finvt cognjtbn. Mor is it pcrceiTOl uparl from the co^ition. 
Tliere is thus no [KKfitiv'C concomitauci; butweeu tlie body 
und ihe coguiiiim. Kor b there any certaLniy about uegatiw 
concomitance between th&mt When Another pet^cm^a body b 
absents his cugnidnu may noi be absent^ wbidi enunpt be 
perceived by any other peraon. So there is a doubt its 

pfeMnee or absence,^"* The Ixkiy is not the material cau.sc or 
nn auxiliary cati^ of consdousnesa. Xor is it the manifTeHtt-T 
of ctmascioa'wess. The material elements constltatini; the bt>d>% 
idtber severhUy or collecdvdy coniiot produce offit'^luuiine^- 
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Tf a ^ngiiitinn in another cimio, the '^haln of cofinl- 
tlons' m the l>e the muse of the iim eognitioDi then 

it i$ either its luaterml cause or its j&nxilkry cause. If it be 
its zueUfHal mnse^ iheu the learning and cutuie of the treats 
should continue in the child's chain of coguitiooE^ If, on the 
uther hnndf a cognlticm in iinptber climn be iin atmliitry cause 
of the first cogniboa* then the Bttddhkts admit Therefore 

pTC^cxislencc is established. 

The dying cognitioii tainted with affectbna can produce 
another cognition because it is minted vdih afiecdonst hhe the 
cognition in die pievions state.”* The body cpiuiot be the mtuic 
of cognition- If It were aU cc^xiitloas waald appear stintd-: 
bmeously, bemuse no other auxiliary muses are neeftssary. But 
,1 cognition i£ fomul tci the muse of iuiothef cognition. A 
plmsanl cdgnitiuu h th^ of altacluTteut. Practice in the 

iiit of leacnlng prosluccs iiui>rovanem in. later eognltloa^. 
l^ck of (sractica produce d^t^oemtiafl in them. So a cogoiiiou 
b the cause of imolher cognltiuu. The dyiu^ coguitiau v'an 
prodiicc another cogtiitfon ki the ^cetusJ** 

The Carrnka argues, that them can be no enusit ndnttesn 
betweea Uie dying coguitioa in <me body and the ioitbi) cognf- 
uon in a new body^ betzoizse they 'aiibsisP in ilificfunt bodies. 
This argmucni Is not valid ^Fhe reason (llietui put forward is 
not valid, boLMitse if "subsisience' means the relation of the 
container and the contulned^ then tlic 1>od>\ which is corporealg 
connol contain a cogiiititju+ which is lucorporcah A eognitiou 
docs not rezjuiEc any container. If ^subststeuee^ uiegss *tdenti- 
ficathmS tlie is uni valid, becansc the C^>Ika docs uut 

identify c^nitkui with the be>dy. Hit regards xnattcr ur body 
as the fundamental reality. The Buddhist Idealists fVijfiaua^ 
viffiuji regard cognition aa the fundoiueirtal reality, and regard 
the body uf the unture of Ccinscionsiics^ 

15 not [dentlcsil with the body. A person "a body is perceived 
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by himself others. Bui his Love £nd hatred nr^ pertaeived 
by imtt&elf Tht;y cflonot be pemived by others There¬ 

fore emtsdousness is different frum the body. If iha ^sttbsis- 
teace^ of the eosnition means that it is produced by the bodVi 
then it is produced in the that it has the body for its 

‘subsimitmi’ a$ usual perception is produced by the eye. which 
IS its substmtiitrip or in the gensc ih^t it is inseparable from 
the body^ as smoke is bisexMirable from fire. 'Subsistence^ is 
Qot po^ble in both tlie saises, A oognitioti does out abide m 
the body, Eke visual pereeption in the eye, bccaitse it U imt 
always Erreceded by a change bi the body^ as \\msA percciitiuii 
is alivays presided by u change Ln the eye, l^or b il insepar- 
oble from tht bod>% becauiie formless negatiniii? ore ci5i.^uiEtoiis 
W’itlimit the body. If a cognition h ^id to subsist in the body 
in the sen5£ that it is produciMl in it as its 3?ibstTattnR| tins 
reason put forward is tnvaEd, The body iinclerRoes destmctiuTi 
every momene. A prior cognition pmdnces an unbroken series 
of ccigiii lions ID the series of motnentaj^- stieceedtiig bodies. 
If tlic hvo ^cceeding bodies in two namentfi arc said to be 
not differeat from each other cnvinii to tlicir ooeurring in the 
same diaia^ tiicn tbs dying- cognition in tlie last body nbo may 
be held to pratucc the lirsi cognition in another newly iKini 
body. Tlie two i:ognitioii 5 arc differaiit fiftan cscli other h thuiigh 
they belong to the same chain of CDgnitious, jui^t as llie two 
hodic$, the dead body and the newly borii body aifi different 
from ca^rh other^ though they belong to the same dtam of hmiSc^ 
Just as the two bodies are contiuuQfUs, so the t^vo cognitiatis are 
ciiotirmoiis. 

The Carvik^ argues that the d>ing cognitiniL of person 
dues not (Ttoduce ihe first coguitiuii in the hetns* like the dy^g 
CDgitiiioa of on Arhuti fre* from the labii of offectifjm- Tlic 
Buddhists urge that the Cantata cannot dl^e the instaijce of en 
Arlmt ;is mi iimtaiitc corrobmating the oimclnsloti. He unt 
accept tile authority of the Buddhist ifoctritie. If he accepts 
the onthoritV' of die Buddhists, he tnay as well accept their 
doL'tnoe of *the next world*. Then, again, all Buddhists do not 
admit the cottobotalive itistance that an Arliat*s dying etja* 
cioitsncss does nut prckliice any Other coUfidotisne^. Tbfl hlahi' 
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(^laditvaniika^] mainiaiti that tlie ^rtirvjipit^ cff th^ 
iSuddhus L'oti^Tsts in tli^? abreact of Thty !iave no 

^Ct^i^tion of ctiinticunwiess and rebirdi'.*^* 

The C^Ika iu^i€^ Uiat it b fibeer ^luiladty to ihut 

mere is conraoiisnra in tlu: feeiii^, beoiuse them nm tio i$eii.' 5 e- 
organs in it, Tbi^ Quddhist^ urge that there may lie enuTieion^- 
fit's* in the hetnSj tfvw though there are no .sense-organs in iij 
hecaiise all Cogrutions aiie not produced by the sense^rgans and 
lirciini-cognitioiis are not produced by the seiise- 
Cirgons or objects. Then* again, in swoon tlicre is dim consdou^- 
neK*, winch does not the form of CGgnitions of ohjcci^Li 

I'herefore conscion^Tiess may exist in the foetus, though it h 
devoid of the sensc-orgBiis. It inay be itr^od tiiat ontiscioijsiiess 
may exist in a Isienl form in the fcctus, btit that it cannot exist 
in an actuid frinii. The Buddhists reply tliat cdnsciposneas exists 
in it in an ucttial fonn. 

Tile Carvika may urguc that there b no acrtnal cnnscioiis- 
nc5b in the fcetttSp because thitm iS no actual conscioiisness during 
deep sleep and swoom But how does lie know that there b 
no actml cortsdot^^^tess during deep sleep and KVO<ra? If he 
itifers it frtnu the absence of consciousness during deep steep 
ami swoon, then how van the absence of oonsdeusness fje 
known ? ft is known by consdotiifUesg. If it is urged that we 
ihj not apprehend any coosciousni^ at the time* then there b 
CDtisctGUsocss of the nhsence of conscioiisness at the tiiito. It 
tnfly Ijc^ argued that becQUSe thtfii is no recolbeticnj of coiucious- 
□esfi during deef) Aleep and j^tvoon on awaking froiii asleep imti 
on recovering from swooti^ therefore there is no consdonsiess 
dunng deep Alce^i and swoou. The Buddhist.^ reply that the 
ahsenc!? of fcconectioti of cousdousness dnxing these states is 
tltir to the absence of vividness, repetition and interest in the 
CdrL'wiolisfte&d at the lime. The indisttnet com^iousness of the 
new-born bitby cannot be remember^ a&erwards. Bnt the 
abt^ce of its TecoUjeclion does not prove its non-existence. The 
Buddhists maintain that consciouAne^ is independent of the 
scnie*organs and objects, as in deep sleep and swoon. It depeudA 
entirely on its oivn cause, For iii5tanco» the coguitkms of the 
sky-lotns and Uie like are independent of the sense-c^rgaus autl 
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objccu. When thg Iwhjy is modified in tins stale u£ 
coiisciou^es^ U not always mcMliged. ThtTefore musctcusn^ 
ia indtrpfmdi^ni U-te body^ Cuascinusiie^f btdng iudc|H:ndei]t 
oi the body, ia whidi it does not sabsistj may eondnuf; to esist 
tlirough the force qf its own cause, es^en when the body Ims 
perished- There is od iriixunMiuit^' in this supposition-*^*^ 

Consciousness is bcgmurnglcss and endless. The dying con- 
sdott^ess produces the initial consdousa^ in the new-born 
body. The fixttts b not perceived owing to d.efecls in the ^nse- 
organs. Hut non-pcnceptioa of it does not prove its non- 
existence. ITie bntti^ is ^Kreeived by persons of supcniomiiil 
vtsiun. Begmninglessness and endlesaiiess of the "cliain of 
cogaittoiis" prme the reality of the next Avotld or future life. 
But the Csrvaka tiaks liow cogaitiou^ sabsfeting in the pcfi^Mag 
body tmd the new-borti body be r^nnled us beimginlr to the 
sajiie chaib, beenuse the Ixidles Eire dilfurent frma eatrh olher. 
Ihe Buddhisil^ reply that the cognitions in ibe prea^t birth 
iippcar with tlie some peaihuiiies as the cognitioiis in the pre- 
vicTO birth. The new-born baby exerts himself lo stick the 
breast, and feel* displeasure when hts edort ia bidhed. This 
^mvs that he has recollection of tu5 experience in his preyioua 
birth. His recoUeetiooi ts due to the re^^fval of the subconscious 
impressions left by the repeated experiences of bis pTm-ious 
btnhs* Thus the existence of ftiltire rebirth is establtsliisd.*“ 

IL Crih'cism 0 / ik^ CArcafra of fn/rri^fice. 

The Cirviha «lenie^ the va!Tdir>' of infenenee. The 
Buddhisl* urge rhat by influence we find out the cause of an 
and tlie efiect of a cause. Ordimiry |:iefsocis. Lmdetstand 
wluit ij, the cause of an effect. ^TiaU iheti, ia excluded from 
die ^cope of inferencCt for which the CiirT^a denies the validity 
of inJemnee? The Carv'iko may arifue Hiat he does not admit 
the Vtthdity of inference at oil. But the Bvtddhisis admit the 
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validktji' of mforesce* They ask how tti# Caivska knon^ that 
bis t^jponetils ndmit tbe va^lidity (jf inference. He Ciiimut knoiv 
ihe idea oi aiiotker pe/t^n by seiiM-porccption* which ia llie (jnly 
rncans cif valid knawledge according to him. He Infers it from 
the verbal statcttieiti of the opiHinent, Thjerefore he mnsX admit 
Uie vididity of infmence.*^* 

Ven3pitaMlbii+ a fullower of Itainiimjai critickes the 
Car^iika refnUitimj of the \Tilidity of inferDnce. Invalidity of 
inference is not kamvn by i^etception. Nor b it known by 
iii/ercnee, because this inference Avould then be valid, rnvrdldily 
of 4ill tflfiirmicKj amnot be proved by a valid inference, because 
it ia self-coniradictoiy. The Carv^aha argms that infcreiice 
prompts positive flctinn (pravrtti! and negative atikm Inivrttib 
l>ecause it k doubtful. Then perceptiQii also prompts pqsilive 
action tind negative adion, becau.^ it b doubtful. Just os tier- 
ceptiou is regarded as eertain^ becaun: it b not contradicted 
by a Ribiating ileioite knowledge, so inJerencft also ehoidd 
be regarded us Oertain because it b not coutiadicted by a sub- 
Ifiting dedaite knowledge. li‘ inference i$ regarded ujs doubtful 
iu tJjc absence of dennite knotvledge^ then p»erteptioii also should 
be regarded as doubt&iL in the absence of definite knowledge. 
Xn fact, inference h not of the nature of doubt, since all persons 
know it to be defiiiite knowledge. 

The Carvaka argues that no infeiencc is possible owing 
to the absence of any reason (hetuj. Infmeace of a particukr 
instance of the probandum {e.g., fire) &om a particular iustamre 
of the probaas U.g., smoke) is not [losaihlei because the m- 
voriaidc cojicmnitance (vyipti) between particular iustajices of 
the prohaus And particuliu instaoces of thp probandiim con 
never tie knoivu. The Carvaka adAWices a reason (hetui or 
ptobons to prove the tnvaUdity of ioference. So he must admit 
die invariable coucomitanoe between the probans and the pro- 
hand um in order to pro%'e the invalidity of his inference. If 
tiK admits the invariable concomitance between them, then 
there is no invariable concernitance between particular iustoncea 
of the pTo1>ans and particular mstances of the probandum 
hift iiif«reQC« also. So he contradicts bimseli, when he pmvei 

efirunji^iiiu Ud l^ate. 
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the invalidity of inference by an inference thrau^h a 
(hetti). 

The Q^akn. ar^es that there ts no vyapri becaose ll cannot 
be a^^eitmxied. This teason Oittu) bi either pen-adixl hr not 
pervaded by the pmhandum. It it pervaded by it, vyapU 
niltfiitted. If it U not pervaded by it, vyipti cmlhoI be denied. 

The Carvtkn arstiea that fill t^isotis art vitiated by condi¬ 
tions (tipadhij. Then Hie reMSon died by him !o prove the 
invaUditj of mference also b vitiated by conditions, and cannot 
therefore pnive the invalidity of inference. If the reason cited 
by him 13 hiiid to be not vitiftticd hy any condition^ then it is 
wrong to assert that all reasons arc vitiated hy conditions 
Therefore the C^vika arguments for the invalidity of inference 
arc fielf^^mitradlctoTy.'^* 

The N'alyayifca, lldayana, ddtidres the Carv^aka doctrine 
of iiH'tdidity of inferencie^ Tli* Carvftka maintains that In¬ 
ference Is not valid, hul that probability fssmbUavatta} is the 
guide of life, Pcrcepliota of a particular ismcifee t^roductis a pre- 
:*«toptioTi that there may be fire. The presntnpUon fend* a 
(icriTon to brins- 6 re. If he gets fire* the presumption or i>ro- 
bahiUty^ in vTongfe re^iarded as valid knowledge. It is purely 
accldcQtot (kakatafiya) that probability leads lo succesnful 
^>^vit 3 S Snell pi^umption is the basis of life-ucdvitics. 
Inference is not a meatis of valid knowledge. 

Udayaji4 urges that it is liroog to liold tfuat preannption of 
the exisicuce of fire on pereeption of smote Leads a pcr^&on to 
hriog fire, and that such presiitnption btlic basis of life-activitiiss^ 
Ptesumptiod U a kind of donht, which is indtfiiuie knowleifge. 
Bat a dottM cattnou arise* \Vhm smoke ts percchfcd, tiicre h 
the dehnite knowIcdgE of jimoke* When ftmrtkc is not pi^mved* 
there is the definite knowledge of the non-cxisteiicc of iatioke. 
This definite kixow'ledgc is opposed to doubt. A doubt as to the 
exiatence or tiie nun-esistence of on object is opposed to the 
certain fcnotvlcdge of its cxislence or uoiX-CJfistefiCe***^ 
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The Carvaka urgi^s tijjsi inferencf? is not vulidt because 
vyaptii which is the ground of infiirence* caiiiicit be obtained. 
Certain taowLedge of mvariaWe conmcaitimee of the probans 
with the iirubimdiim Js necessary for infeiting tins e^istcficc of 
the prdhwdum from the {irobaus. TJie Nyiiya n:gards obama* 
vatioa of canto miianee oiid nan^cd^n-atiou of iioit-ooncomitauce 
of the pTchatts with probend£ii]i as the cause of ttic kuoivkctge 
of vyapti. But nou^bservatton of ncm^iroacairntatiice is tiol 
possible, because a doubt wiU always pennst as to non-con- 
coniitaucc of tho piijbxns with the probanduui. Is ^smoke* npn- 
concomitaut with *fire'? Does ‘smoke* exiet iu a place where 
^fire* does not exist? Tiiis doubt will alwnys persisl. It eaittiot 
be coinplctcly dlspcUcd. Tlterefore ^'yipti enuuot be dseertained* 
Sq lufereaicc is not a meaits of valid knowledge {pmnipa). 

Furtlter, the Nyij'a regards vyapii as a tmifomi rehiUtm 
of the probans with the probaiiduin which L-s tioi vitiated by a 
condtdoii tui^dlti). Relation isi either natural of ctmditiomil. 
The relation of a red flowur (Java) with redness is uatura]. But 
the telatkia of a i^ystiit with redness is comlitLcEiiA] t it rlepends 
upon the condttion of the red which b rejected is ihe 

crystaL The natnrnl relation a tnvaruhtc itid unconditional. 
^Snioke* Ims un-coruditioua] Telntion. with Wherever there 

b *sniote% there is *&re*. But fire exists in smokeless places j 
so its rebtiou to ^oke b not natural but conditional, for tlie 
fire, which h in copjtmccira ivith wet fueU gives rise to smoke. 
So the relation of 'lire* tvith ^smokc* is conditiDiml; it depends 
upon the condition of fuel A touditiou (uj^dlul ts co¬ 
extensive with the probandtun, but it does not iicrvadv the 
probajui^*** *Tlib place ts ^aky, became it b fiecy'i In thin 
infeTcnce 'wet fuel* ti the condition, t>ecAUi3e it b ccMSxtensiye 
With the probandutti 'smiike*. but it doo not pervade the pro- 
bans 'fite*. Tliere is wilhotit *:moke*. So the prabans* 
which b free ifnajt a canditioa (upadhih has invoriabte con- 
coinitantsfi with tlic probemduru^ The pmbans^ which b non^ 
coitcomitant with the probaiidum Ims no tmconditiofial rela¬ 
tion wiih it. Hut how to make sure that the probuns is dernid 
of coDdidons? The Carvaku urges ihat it is not po^hlo to 
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jf-et a pTobflJi^ free from all conditioiss- He docs not recognize 
noD-upprehen^iofi (snupnlobdlii) as a means of valid knowledf^e. 
So non-appreLcnsion does not prove tlie non-cat istenee 01 oon- 
ditkms. So tJie ainseuce of ali conditions viliating an inference 
Cannot be dctetminded. There will alivays be a doubt as to the 
existence of cauditkms along with ^smoke'^ from which the 
cacistenev of ‘hre" is mfened. So vyapti or uncntiditioHal 
iavanable coiicomiliince of ^sroDke' with can never be 

a^^certnined. In some other place and at some other dine there 
may be non-concomihuice of "smoke' with or there rmiy 

be a conditional coneomitonce between them. So an inference 
IS aJivays vitiated by a doubt <sahka^ as to the possible existence 
of conditioos iupidbi] at soma other time or iti some oiher place^ 
whkli may invalidate it 

But ITdayana replies that If there is doubts tlien there must 
be inference* ami that if iheic b no doubt, then tnferauce mtist 
be valid The Cdrv&ka refers to fumra time and remote places 
when and where tiiere imty 1)0 <M£nliti™^ (iiimdhi)i which muy 
vitiate the invnrinhte eoncomitance of the probans with the pro- 
UrndniQ. But bow can the Cirvika prove the existence of 
fnlariB time aad remote places, wliich are not perceived? It they 
ale existent, their existence can be proved by iaffirence. There¬ 
fore, even the donbt of the C^aka as to the existence of con- 
dihons presnpposfts the vdUdity of inference^ which proves the 
existence of future time and remote places- 

Udsyuxia mrther urges that doubt piesupposcs certain 
knowledge, 'Is it m post or a tuanr This doubt arises from 
perception of eommou characters id the two obiects and re- 
collfiction of their mdimdtmt chflracters. What is called In* 
ferenc-e of fire froiu smoke by others is called prestmipuoa 
fsaiubhovanfl) by the C^vaka. PtC3umptioii or probability- is 
doubt. Doubt as to the existencs ol presfOp|x>ses the pre- 
vious tHirceptEoq t>f fire, tvhidt is definite* and -whicti tuis left 
an impresaion of it. Befinite knowledge of fnlure time Mid 
remora places is ueces^ry for doubt aa to the existence of coH'^ 
ditions at tfem time and in the places.: It is not d€ri%'ed trom 
perceptiuii. It is ileiived from inference. Therefore oven doubt 
implies the validity of inference. Furtlner^ the Cirvoka orgn- 
□lent ^this ransou b not the pinbans, because it is infected by 
doubt as to its nomconccsnitance with the protoudum* depends 
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upoti the vjilidity of inffifcoce. Doubt as. to aoU'COflcamitatKn: 
implies tlie existeace of cOBComitauee and nOB-concautitauec 
hetw-cen the probans and tlic pralta ndtiin , tfljicli must lie 
deliniicly knoun. Tliurefure doubt us to iion<cuiicciflii(iAn«3e itn* 
plies dclluite kiiowIed|te of concofliilunce, Hctiee iiiferemx^ 
u'liioh depends upon it, u valid. 

Tile Catvaka argues that doubt as to iiooHecmcouiitBiice of 
tbe prolietis u-itU the probaiuluin at some or in place 
is ]iwv$ib)e, uud that it can uem be completely dispelled. 
Pteelusmu of a Gontiaiy instance oatmoT be entirely ruled oui. 
fSo loajj as tht*re is uitpielicnsioi] of nau-concomitaace> there ean 
be no inference, tidayona rephes that there is no apprebuitsiun 
f^hkal of noO'Conconiitance in aft coses. Hypothetical teason* 
ing (tarka) is the lunit of apprehension, Whtsre torkn removes 
all apprehension of non-concomitance of the (icobans with the 
probtmdutti, thiidr invarlable conoomitanev (vyapti) is ascertitined, 
ivhjeb makes infereuoe possible. Wherei-er smoke is present, 
lire is present. Wherever fire ia absent, smoke » nbeiunl:. In 
the presence ol all other cnusBl condttktts than Bre, smoke is 
not present. In. the absence of fire, smoke is absent. If stnotEv 
were present in a Grelem plaoe, Bre could not be the qf 
smoke. In the presence of fire, there is the preset of smoke. 
Ill the ah^ce of fire, there is the absence of smoke. We 
observe tmiform co-presence of smoke and fire and uniform co- 
absence of fire mid smoke. So fire is the caure of smoke. This 
argument removes atl apprehension as to the non-coacomitauce 
of smoke with fire. Hence apprehension of nott-coitcomitaoce 
cannot invalidate inference. 

The Carvaka urges tliat .et'un tarkn, which is said to remove 
apprehension of onn-euncomitaace of the probana with the pro- 
bandum, depends upon vyipd. So it would lead to in finite 
renress. If vyapti ennuot be detemiined, tarka would not be 
possible. Vyapti caonot be known, bemuse there is always 
apprehension as to nott-concoinitanar of the probaiu with the 
probandnnt- UiLiyana replies that doubt to ocm-coucodijranee 
continues till it comes into conflict with successful action. A 
Ti«son txTceivcs smoke, infers fire from it, and proceeds to bdn^ 
fire. His doubt as to the existence of fire conlimies till be pro¬ 
ceeds to Rct, He cannot act to briog fire, if be has s doubt 
as to Its existence. His being prompted to action shows that 
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Iw has n<i doubt. CoiiSic:l with aodoD is the iimit of doobt. 
Tlierefore there b mi infinite regress. 

But the Corvaka may doubt the esistence of the cause^ect- 
lebtion. Udayana lephes that if the canse-effect-relatlon is 
doubted^ tb&a oo doubt can arise anywhere, Evea doubt has 
ft fatise. If it had ao cau^, theo any eficct would arise out 
of any eatise. So the Cir\^aka must admit Uiat doubt ba$ a 
Cause- But hcuv can he know its cau£^ to be its cause beyond 
doubt ? If he ascertains ft by the method of agreement in pre- 
sense (auvayaj aud ai;rs«inotit in absence (ryalireka). then tlie 
cuUae-efiect^reJation of fire and smote also cm be ascertained by 
the some method of ^eement in presence and agreement in 
absence, la faett the causal relation ifi cstahlbbed beyond doubt 
by the double mt^thod of uarcemoiit* So it b lamown for ccrtahi 
that hre is the cause of smoke. The Emdoubted knowledge of 
the invariable concomitance of smofce with fire is the ground of 
tbe valid tufemnet of fire from smoke.“* 


12. Crilid>ift af the Carvaka d<Riat th^ validity cf the Kfchw. 


Udayana refutes the Carvaka repudintioii of the authority 
of the Vedas, _He urges that they ate :$uthodt&tivc, because 
they accepted ^ valid by the great saints, who practised the 
Vedic sacrifices with esruc^ess^ uutamted by saich vicious 
caltses as iutentioij to deceive, association tvilh heretics^ sccrei 
designs, eajjemess for f a l s^ disputation due to habits desire for 
livelihcKMl^ and rockiest desire for delicious food and drinks 
ivhetlitrr thej- at^ permitted or farhidden by tho scriptures-*®* 
Tlie Vedas ore ml inventions of crafty [fficots for thdr UveU- 
bood. Venkatanaiha also gives the .^arae argumvat. Hie 
Briihmauiis, wbu were averse to all enjoyinent^^ and iniiKised 
ti^Kin tketnselves severe penances, liud posisessed supraue 
u'bdoiit* cotild not compos the Vedorf in order to decdve the 
[Urople. Tile Vedas must be regarded as voHd^ since they are 
accefiWHi B5 Vidid by great sainla,®^^ The OLr^^ka philosophy 


*** Safika £i]i£FiiJl*fityeT4 nw CHLchioki tuiacltuuiu, 
V,i>A^tflii|Tiidhrr Moiika, tvrka^ lAmEL&'^itiUiir tuxia^ 

KES,, lii 7i p. a. Ibiii. pp. NESF. 

'*'NKS., ii a, p. eS; J^indt^a'A CakuUa> Ifl64. fi. 3. 

AuAjnakATttkatva^akAy^ kAihaili do^hliarauificiya iti ceuhj* 

otiiMJJ itiM^jiaridiftdn 1 nftptakaiirk:!!vo^ankosiiiabc^t, Ny^Synpuiliididti]^ 
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is severely criticized not only by the orlhodoic but ulso. 

by Baddbists md Jamas The beterodoac systems of Buddhism 
aad Jalnian are d^t with in the second volume. The vnUdity 
of the Vedas acocu'diag to the Nyaya, the Vaisetuhn and tlie 
Mnnoihsa wilt be considered later. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE VAISE^IKA PHILOSOPHY 


1. Imltoduciion. 

The term Pai’iefiifa is derived from the term The 

VaiseqJka system lays stress on particularity of the 

eternal substances. Ether, space, tune, soul and mind (maoas) 
are eternal substances. The atoms of earth, water, fire and 
air are etertuiL Hacli^of them has a pattieiilanty tvtiiclt is its 
distinctive Feature. The VaiseylKa emphasiiees the plurality and 
tiistinctness of physical things and finite soub. Its speudaJ 
feature is the doctrine of atooiism. Ka^ada (3D0 S.C.J is the 
author of the Kaifr^ha Suim. He dearly propounds the 
•Inctnne of atomism. The Vaise^ika specializes in the philo¬ 
sophy of nature. Kapada speaks of the six categories! (1) sub- 
sance tdravyal, fiuality (gnpa), action or morion (tatma'f, 
coummoity (samlnya), particularity (vitegal, and inherence 
(samat^yaL &v5ditya flOOO A-D.) clesr^ recognizes non¬ 
existence (ahhival as the seventh category. Xon-existence is 
implied the SHra. Kaflida does wot clearly 

mention God in the Kaifrpfeo Pra&stapada, Sridhara and 

tJdnyana discus the theisfic proofs, the nature of God, and his 
creation of the world oat of the atoms and diisolution of it into 
them. The Vaisc^ika discusses the nature of the finite self, the 
ptoofs for its existence, the plnnUity of finite souls, and their 
bondage and liberation. Kapada appears to be :m atheisi, 
though his followers are theists. The earlier Vaiic^ika is 
atheistic. The later Vaiieftka is thetsric. 

The Nyaya and the Vaise^ilca are the allied systems 
fsamiinjiliiotni). They both recognize the reality of God, the 
finite Hauls, phyricol things, BimUs of earth, water, fire, and 
air, space, time, and ether. They both hold the same views 
of the nature of the finite soot and its bondage and libemtian. 
They both instst on the plurality of the individual souls. They 
Itoth entertain the debtic conception of God. They both 
advocate realism and pluralism. They udmit the teahty of the 
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cjctetTuU worid indepetidfint o£ tlie percciviiig They 

admil the plurality aitd distiDctDess of the finite souU and 
physical objects. They recognize the dualisti of matter and 
spirits which are irreducible to each other. They reject 
material ism and idealisin both. 

Bat they dilfer from each other iq three main points. 
First, the Kyaya specialires io epistemology and logic, while 
the Vai^ka specialiMS in the philosophy of patitre. Secondly, 
the Nyaya recognizes four means of valid ktiowledge fprainihnsj, 
pereeption, infettnee, cotnpurison, and testimony. But the 
Vaise^ka recognizes percepb'on and inference only as 
pramapas. Thirdly, the MySya recognizes sisleen categories, 
while the Voi^ika recognizes seten categories. The Xy.iya 
categories are the main topic> of a treatise-on iogk'. The 
Va;^e$ika categories are the main kinds of objects of knowledge- 
The Nv'aya categories arc logical, whereas the Vaifie^ka cau> 
gofies ore metaphysical.' 

hnpada (300 S,C>| ttsw the founder of tJic Vai^c^ika system. 
He Qompooed the yoUefika SSUa. Htvona and 

BhStitdfSia Vriii on the Vuiiefika Svtra seem to be lost. Fadma* 
a^ha refers to the former in /t'tra^ai75hdrk«ra. The latter is 
referred to as in some Void^'ka works, ikiikarfl Miira 
(1500 A.D.J wrote a ermaoentary calkd U^atkara on the 
I'afiefjka 5e(fa. He wrote an mdepeadent treatise called 
Ka^idaTaSmyiL, Jayanaiayarpa (1700 A-D.) WTote a eomnientary 
on I'aii^pfcs .SStra enbiled Ka^tlasdlmvivfti^ Pra^stapWa 
(4CO AJ).j trrole a running conuQjentary on the Vaistfikii SSlnt 
called PAdarihadharmasarh£raka. It is regarded as an antbnri- 
tative work on the Vaiia^ka ^em. It is also called PrdfHfJa- 
pAda, Bhdiya, Some scholars are of opinion that it is u different 
urark which is loal. Sndhara (1000 A.D.) wrote an claborale 
coinrnentary on PoddrihudhATtftsSadtfrrahA called ^ydyttkditd'on 
(913 Sakn ifearh Udnyana (IWX) A.D,1 wrote a well-reascmwl 
conuncntaiy qo it called fCiranoTo/f. Vyomaat'Seirya IlIJiXt 
A-D.) nmote a commentary cm it called Fymjmvaii, which ht 
pa^y published. It is probably older thnn the two conimen* 

slr!^ *ho« « at least ecfnally old. Padmanfibha 

Mi^ (1800 A.D.> wrote a commentary on {| called 5f(H. 


■ np.. pp, 127.28. 
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TarkilaAkifu (1700 A.DJ wrot« a il 

C4ill4fd SitUt* Vairdhmn^ (1400 AhBj^ *5^* im>Ur 

n comriii-ntiEry on ca1le<T 

Pitctnaufibha Miot [IWO A.D») wTote « glfiss on it callbf} 
K/ro^rafil^/iA^Jcdra. Bhal|fi Vfldmdra [IJOO A.Dp) wroic [i com- 
nierruuy on Gun^kim^^vail called Roroj^rfi. Blia^fratlm 
YitAkkiim ^rrotc a coarmentary on VardJiSTnana’s fCira«.i?aJi- 
tfak^.^A cflHpd Kira?ar£Ejf^lcaM«3j|kJi0^a. lU^hunatha Sirontaut 
I1475-1&50 A-0,> wmte 3 cornnientary on it called #frri^5t*aft- 
Malhtitaaatlia Tatkaya^ift flW(kl675 A.DJ 
4 comtficntary m it i:alij:»i Gu^akuai^-^aiiprAklimTi^xii- 
f4iAdjr>ff. Ss^'iLditya (lOW AJ),f wrote in irkicfa 

tie iliacii^sed sevien cat^ories rnelndtng nei^ation (abhikva). 
Miidhavn Sarasvati if^TOte a commentiiry called on 

it. Vallabha^^ 112(M) A-D+J iVydj-EiJTlaTafi is a work on the 
V'ai^ika sy5item. V^arilhaiiiina wrote ii ConimcntaT^'^ called 
.Vyayfl^jl*7atf(>ri3fe5£i on iL Bha^rathit " piakknn t ^3lTOte « com* 
niencary called on it, Prasaataiwdu's 

^adirthadliarmoi^mgrahA, Skdham'.^ and, t-da- 

yana'^ Kiran$vail ute the ino5t importaxn wwfcs on llle V^aiwsTka 
system. The ircatmefit of tlie sj-stem gi^'eii bm is ntoinli- 
on these work** though Vy&mmAHt S^tu apd Silkti bare bc=n 
n^ed to throw light on important proWenis. I^apada's rniiflfife-fl 
-^diF4 is older than the pr^ent redaction of Gotajua's NjAya 
Saint. The Tormer does not refer to the lluddhisr doctrines of 
mcitiittitarincssp vij^^naTida and ^yavadftp which are eritieJMid 
in the ciimnt Ny^yosaim, 


I 

EFISTEMOU^GY 

2 Exirinsic l^alidHy and Invalidiiy Knawhd^i 
fa fftf^pra ma * 

The Vaise^ika agrees with tlie XySya in tig iloctnoes ot 
valid knowledge (pntnml and its extrinsic validity and iiivaltdity 
IliarAiohpram^yg), Valid kiKiwledge ividyi) is what appretMiidg 
the real imturei of ih obj^t. Invalid knowledge favMya} is 
what apprehends an object a* it h not in Its reid nature.' 


*VS,, VST., ix. z. IK iz 
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Validity of Imo^vkdgfc is produi.^ by the excellence of 

it* eauses. lavalidity of kso'wredge is produced by the defects 
fdo^l of its causes. Validity of knoivlef^e js knonn by 
^Mccessbil activity (jirHvntisaTfiHrUiyol. Invalidity of knowledge 
is kiion-n by Uuauccwsaful activity. Validity of knowtutge is 
due 10 extraneous contlilious. Its biowledge bIw) Li due ti» 
extraneous condibous. Invalidity of knowledge is due to extra¬ 
neous conditions. Its knowledge also is due to extraneous 
ct^ditions. Correspondence of knowledge with its object con¬ 
stitutes trutii. Duhaiiuony of biotviedge uitb ite object con* 
stitutes filially. Bat correspondence is known by fruitful activity, 
and dialuumony is know-n by unfruitful activity. Correspon* 
flencv La the content of iratb. Practical cfSciency is the lest of 
Inilh, The V'ni^ka, tike the Kyaya, adopts the realLstic test of 
crlirTesponcknce and the pragmatic test of praetical efSdency or 
workability. Knowledge is not valid in itself, and validity of 
knonledgc is not known by itself- The Vaiir^nka rejects the 
MimiiiiBa flflccriufi of self-validity qf knowledge (svatabl«ra- 
uiqpya). 

i, Criticitm o/ /An JifttwtAtd don/rine cf Sc/f-taUdity of 
Kitaiettdgc (Aato^praniatiyul. 

The JltraitiisB advocates the doctrine of seli-validhy of 
knowledge. Knowledge is valid in itself. It is iniriuaicaUy 
valid^ It does not owe iu validity to adventitious conditious. 
But Sridluira asks whether validify* of kuowledge cotutuns in its 
invariable concomitance witli an object {arthavyabhicaiaj or 
whether it consists in apprehending an object in its real iimnre 
f^athurtliapaincclicdakatvaj. It does not consist in its invariable 
coneomitance with an object, since an illusory- perception which 
lins invonahle coiroouiitaiice with an object, is invalid. It appre¬ 
hends an object as different from it. If validity of tnowledge 
consist* in apprehending on object in its real nattne, ^Stidhara 
atl^ whether validity of knowledge is known by itself, or w-hetbet 
»l is produced by itself, or whether it mnetions bj' itself. The 
tot aliemative is not tenable, ff validity of knowledge is 
known by the knowledge itself, then there would be no doubt 
at “V trae as to whether a toowlcdge is valid, or wlusther it 
t inta I , and an illusion W'ortid never prompt soi action. But 
«mifilinies a donbi ari-ves os to whether a knowledge is valid or 
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wliether it m idv^d ; an Hlusory perception of a aJieU as silver 
promiits a person to pick up tiie illusory silver. So validity of 
knoaled^e is not knoivn by Ihe knowledge It may l>e 

urged tJuit knowledge cimuDt apprehend its t^dity witbout 
apprehending itself I ami that knowledge cacuiot apprehend itself, 
dnee it Is :«<df-ca£itradictory ; that validity of knnwledg^i, boiug 
an ubjet-t of koowledgi^^ ntust be apprehended by bonie otlier 
knowledge, which, again, must be apprehended by some other 
knowledge, and ihat this would lead to iuRnite tegrea. The 
MimilinslL replies that there is no iafinite regress in the doctrine ot 
self-vftiidiiy of knowiedge. There is not alw^ays an enquiry into 
the validity of kaowtedge. A valid knowledge kHows rts db:^ect os 
soon 05 it is pfodmed. It does not know its object after It has 
known its validity. Sometimes fat gorae reason ot other a donljt 
anies whether a icntnvkdgc invalid or invalid, when tl apprehends 
it* object. On such no occasion there is no action of the pur^oti 
on accciunt of doubt He desires to know the validity ot know¬ 
ledge io order to act. Until he know's ihe validity of know tedge, 
his doubt Ls not dispdled. Hut when a doubtless valid know'- 
ledge arises owing to its great frequency or perception of all 
mdividunl peoiliarities of its objccli it apprehends the object 
in its real nature as sdou as it is producedt and the knowcr has 
no desire to firove the validity of the tnowledge* and does not 
seek any other kncnvkdge U? [unve its vaEdity. Doubt k dis- 
f«lkd by valid knowledge of an object itself. Sridharn urges 
that %^Hiity of knowledge IS knpwtt by auc£5es$fiil activity 
IpratTttisihiiarthya) ■ that when the object of kElowled^^e is 
actuiiUy fittainedf the knowledge is knowm lo be valid ^ that 
the knowledge of the validity of knowkdgi:: of Otie w!io hn:^ 
attained the object of knoxvtediie is determined by the wiiiitrt 
of the object (vastusarnartlij'aj : and that successful njctiuHty 
invariably aocomiraiiies validity of knowledge. So Siidhara 
concludes that vahdity of knowledge is uot known by itself.^ 
Tile secotid altermiltve lilat is not teoabk. Validity of know* 
J«lye lar not |:^uccd by itself. If we assutne that kimwlctlge 
lA first produced and then apprehends an object in its red nature, 
thvn we must admit that we know the validity of the Imo^iV ledge 
that apprehends the real nature of its object after knou iTig the 
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That prodiitlis tlit l^owlcdgc, oDct tiiftt v^aliflf ty kiijjw- 
ledgc 1= produced by the causes of the valid kuoi^-Iedge^ There- 
/«■& vuliditj' of kuowlwJge is not prodaced by itarlf. It may be 
iir^ed tliat a a valid knowledge itself produces its volidity, then 
it is not vslid in itself. The Mimfittasa srjjues tbat this arsu- 
ineat is niting^ because a kaotpledge doifs not depend upon any 
otiier causes tlioo its o'lvn catiae for produettoo of its vaLidity ; 
that the cunses that produce the kaotiledge prodnee its validity ; 
atid ihnl this amounts to the admission that knowledge is solid 
in itself. This arguinttic is mvalid, If the cati^ of \alid 
LuowlcdgE are neither more nor Jess than those of Uie knowledge 
itself, then there can Ik no illustons, Tiu! ilioilth^ replies 
that the causes of kituwlcdge tij' their verj’ nature produce valid 
knowledge ; llial ivlien tliey are tain tod by defects (do^j, ihtiy 
iM'odtire invalid knowledge ; and that when they arc not tainted 
b> defects, they produce valid knowledge by their very nature, 
iliis uTgument is wrong. Then validity of a sentence is pix>* 
duoed by the ruero knowledge of the speaker, and all sentences 
arc ctiuoUy valid, since they arc produced by the knowledge 
of the Kjjcaker. If validity oE a senTCDce is produced by i-alid 
knowledge Ipinmiliiajnana), then validity of knowlcdgi! Is not 
protiue^ by the very nature of vhc causes of knowledge, but 
by Iheir cscdlence tgupni, The knowledge of on ob}«;t is 
Jht I.SUJ* of rt semepce f^lnia). Its excellence (gupa) ih appre^ 
Jiensioa of the real narure of an object (yatharthntvoj. Its 
defect (do$a} is apprehension of an object as it is nut in its 
real nature. If appedteosion of the resa] natttre of an object ts the 
cflufic of ^'alidity of a scateuce, then its validity is duo to the 
ex«IIeiicc of its cau« fkaranagupa), but nai to the very nature 
ot ib cause. If validity of u sentence Is due to the excellence 
of its cause, (hen validity of any oilier knowledge also is due 
Ui ilic esvtllcnce of its cause. So %-alidity of knowledge is not 
iirOdtioed bj- itself. 


Ihc third altemati%e also is not tenable. Valid buovi ledge 
diite tjM produce aeiivitj- by itself, It luay be argued that in 
vtTual knowledge tbefE is activity when the excellctice of its 
I* &ee froni defects, and that flciii.ity is not due to pro- 
u win of Its validity. This argument is not valid. The excel. 

thw! r itnoivledge counteract,i ita defected Let 

there lie non-production of invalidity of knowledge, whkb is 
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the d^s^t of the abftetiEe of There is ateencie of -an 

effect when thcfc absence of ^ cattle. But there cannot be 
fhraductioD uf «LD oppCK?ite effect n'hea there is absence of a 
cause. Viilidit>' of knowledge may be said to be due to ibe 
nient nature of the knowledge itself |jhanasvm"ipaniatraV But 
this is not right. The so-called cause has no di&timrtiw diaracler 
to produce validity of knowledge^ The distmetive character of 
knowledge is its rektion to its obiect. If it is not a condition of 
the production of validity of knowledge * then a wnteuce would 
not have a p^Erticiilar tneaningK since the alisence ol the ilbtinc- 
tive character of khow]edg:e would, thea produce the dj^uedvt 
know'kdge of a parttcnlar rticaoiiig. It may be sergued that the 
knowledge, which apprehends a particular object, produces a 
tienlcnce conveying a partaculsr meaning. Then validity of 
the knowledge product the validity of a stnlence. The more 
nature qf knowledge as consciousness docs not produce tlic 
validhy of a sentence. Therefore the validity of a sentemee is 
Jiroducerl by Ure excelleace of knowtelge ; it is not due to the 
mete uaturc of knowIedgCi which ts mere consciousness. But 
It is duo to validity of knowledge or its apprehending the reaj 
mture of its objiscn. Iret assume that OLtivity ^pnivfiti) 
follows exwllence (gttijpi] in the absence of daftrets. Then also 
validity due to extraneous conditions is not disproved. If acti¬ 
vity is produced hy the absence of defects^ theq the abseuct: uf 
tlefccts, which is different from the nature of the ojuse, nould 
l» the cause of fruitful activity. Tn the presence of the. ab^nce 
of defects til ere tvould be fruitful activity. In fhe alisence of 
the absence of defects there would nut be fruitful activity. It 
ftiay he argued that tlwre is absence of UltisiDn in the absence 
of defects, that valtdity of knowledge is due to the natninc of 
the senseHcirgans, and that production of nlidj ty of knowledge 
is obstructed by defects. Then why ia not illusion assumed to 
be produced by the tuerc natute of the sense-Hurgatis? If h 
catmoi be a^med becanse an illnsion ts produced in the presence 
of directs, mni because it b not produced in the absence of 
defects, then ^^hdity of knowledge also h produced in the 
presence of the nonnexisle^nec of defects (doi^bhnvn), an-d it is 
not produced in tlie absence of the non-existence of dofeciSi 
and therefore an Illusion is not due to the mere knowledge of 
the sens^Mitgans, and v&lidily of knowledge b not due to the 
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mere nature oE Um* kuonledge itself, lUii] octivitv i? due to 
validity of kninyledge. Validity of knowled^ ts a^tniiicil 
by fruitful lictivily. That knowledge h not vatidi which docs 
not deticiid tipiin pdot fion-existenoc or pofiterior aou-exisUfitce 
of defects. Thus the ftmction of production of activity hy kufivvii 
ledtff is due lo Ihe mere nature of Activily tu the 

fom of iittainiiig an object or avoiding or rejecting it tleiKuds 
Upon the knowledge oj favourableness or tmfavoarablencsft of 
the object of knowledge.* So knowledge i» not valid m itself \ 
its validity is due to extnmeotja conditions. Validity of know¬ 
ledge is produced by the ext.'ellence or prodclency fgupnl of the 
causes of knowledge. Invalidity of knowledge is prednwd by 
faulf.s or deficiencies (dosaj of the causa of knowledge. Validitj- 
of knowledge a known by su(.vesBftii activity. Invabdity of 
knutvledge is knoien by nnsuccessfttl activity. The act of 
iicceptance is pMunpted by the knowiedge of favouruldcnes!) of 
dSi object. The .-ict of rejection is prompted by -UiB knowledge 
of itnfavourableness of its object. Tliiis vab'dfty of knowletlge 
t* produced by esitancous condiboos ; it is known by extra ucous 
omdihtins ' yaJid knowledge prompts activity through cjttia- 
''***t*^ cooditions, Tbii Miinsiltsa doctrine of jelf-validity of 
knoivlcdge is ndt valid.* 


4 o/ iHfofjd fCnpifiledgc 

Knowledge & a finality of the self, which inheres in it. It 
:a in the nature of maniffstation. It manifests an object, physi- 
L-al or mental. Tht gcuus of knowledge ioliercs in it,' There 
are mntinierable eognithins apprelienditig an mfinilv number of 
objects. But knowledge is mainly- of Iwo kinds, subd kuow'- 
Icdge (vidya} and Invalid know ledge {avidy^l. Valid knowledge 
b what apinehends an object in its real nature, fa valid 
knowledge is what apprehends an object as different from it.*^ 
U is of four kinds r (tj doubt (saihsaya), (2} illusion {vipnryav-a), 

•NK,. pp. il7^. 
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' iimfi^yah prefcsio Lwldhib, SP.. p. 47. 
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(3) pa-ceptitJti (unadiiyavosa^), and (4) dreiun 

Douhl is Liifk&iit^ knowledge,* It Ls iaternAl or exteriial* 
IntcrnH] doubt is prodtiecd by tbe attributes of Ihe knowing 
self. WiiJ tbc lunar eclipse predicted by astrologers haiipen or 
not ? This doubt is ^used by the expectatloa of tlic occurrence 
or nojuKcurreiice of an event. Extcmal douM h prad$h:ed by 
the attributtfs- of external ob^cct.'L Externa] doubts are citlter 
in regard to i^ceptibte objects <jr in regard hi inftn^Me objecU. 
TIte iierception of ibe cominpiu quniiiy of two objects nod the 
recoJtectiun of tbeir pcctdior fpralities generate a tkiubt to 
whether tlie object pem:i%'ed is one or tbe other* The ccintuon 
quality of 4 and a %uw c.g,. height^ Is perceived. Then 
their special qoaittiei? are oenieuibered. The mind oscilLates 
between the two mciuor^^-miagefi. This is doubtful perception 
of an external percepUhle object. v%'hidi is expressed la suck 
a form: 'Is it a post or a umn?' With regard to mfemlile 
objects the fierceptloji of a conimcm pmlxms and tbe recoUectlcnt 
of the special iiualidns of the mo objects indioited by it 
geacrate a doubt as to whether the object mferred frmn the pm* 
banfi 15 flue or iJie other. The po'ceptEOn of boms onlv in a 
fumt and tlie recollection of the peculiar qualities of a cow and 
n wild cDw (gavaya) indicated by them pTcxltioe a doubt as to 
whuUier the horns belong to a cow or a wild i»w.^ 

Error {vipmy'aya) is the knowledge of one object anatlier 
different fnmi it. IE is a dehuite kuowLcdiiEe w^tuclt do4^ not 
iipprehcnd the real nature of an objecL^* A cow is misperccived 
^ a horse, ILlusiioii b wrong j>erceptioci liy a sense-organ 
vitiated by the bodily humours* flaiulMcc^ biie^ or phlegm, an 
uupressiciu (s^othi^k^l producetl by the perception of au object 
which is not preseat^ conjunction of the with mmias, and 
diunent^ Inference jilso may lie w^taug,. Wc ^vrougly infer the 
existEnce of fire from moisture which appears to be smoke. 
Wc WTongly infer the existence of n cow from the percept ion 
of fht boms of a wild cow\ Wrong inference is inference of 
A nfnj-erigtent object from tiie wrong perception of ^iUuther 


* AnmaiUOrao^iii ionuzRt P- 5V. 

..HL* praitayo riparjatiih- PB,, |l ti7> ■^viidtiarjMipitM- 

raMitTMjfiJUittih riparyayah- SF.* p. 5^, 
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object, Coosideriflg the body, the sease^gana. or tJte ttumas 
fl!> the self, considering produced things os eternal, knovring 
good as cviJ, tegardiag evil as good, and the like ore wtonE: 
knowledge.** 

.Wdhyavasaya is indefinite knowledge in which both alter- 
RQb'ves are ntTTnftn ifctit.** Cha is a doubtCtil perception in which 
only one alitfnative is luanilcst to consciousness.'’ Indefinilt 
knowlfiilge (anadhyavasaya) is pcrcepiiMl or inferential When 
ri ^miliar or an tmfaatilint object is perceived as ‘somethinfi' 
wing to innttenttoL or mterest in a spcchd thing, liave 
indefUiite perception.*' A ivtsob iiHfiwiijj - Tr with a jaetfruit 
tree has aij indefinite perception of it. He has definite know¬ 
ledge of an entity endued with iMoighood, genus of substntice, 
genus ot earth, genus of tree, colour, and the like. He ^i«i> 
lierecivcs the genuii of iaddjttil tree. Bnt he does not know that 
its name is jackfroit tree. He has indefinite knowledge of its 
indefinite perception of tlie jackfniit tree os ‘sume- 
thing is anadhyavosya. A person nnraniiliar with a cow per¬ 
ceives the dewtiip only of an oninial, and infers 'what ihik 
animal may lie,' He bos indefinttc inferenat." 

tlreani (svapna) is mental perception of a person thrcmgii 
the sense-organs, whose sense-organs have ceased to fuuetinii, 
and whose manas is overpoivered by sleep." It arises frotn a 
particular conjiincticD of the self with monas called sleep, sub¬ 
conscious impressions, and merit iw demerit. It appears like 
percepiiuD of unreal objects through the sensenwgans. It is 
of three tiiids. ft arises iram the strength of snbeonsdous im¬ 
pressions, or defects of bodily humonts, or merits and deraerita." 

A fieraon dreams of his beloved woman owing to die intensity 
of the stibcoiiacrou.v impressinn of her generated by rcpeflltKl 
thoughts of her. One dreams of flight in the sky ow*ing to 
fiatnlence. One dreams of entering into fire owing to exc^s 


SP., 
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of bakr. One irro^&^g h rivtjf owftig to iircfloEiiiDmic^ 

of phlt^gizi. Thkfse drcani!> are tliu? to defects of bod Lty humoiini. 
The aiispiciouis dreams such ns riding on dephants, getting ho 
limbrdbi and tht lik^ which 1>etokco good are ditti to merit. 
The iiiauspicinos dreams such as besitieandf; the body ivrlb ml, 
ridiog <Mi n donkey or a emnd and the Uke which bctokca evil 
are dne to dtfOient+ Dreaitis ivitliin draaois' ure lOCoUeetLons of 
dre4ji^i:x?gTiLticittfl due tO revival of their milxciusoDiis impre^iotLs 
diinnj? Dretmis nre cqgaitifrria proditced by the mtenial 

orgiiii overpowered by sleep.” Sleefr b the existcucE!. erf the 
itunas in an argankss ptfiiee Vpithotit tJie aid of the ment bocn 
fjf yoga or nieditatioii.” Thus doubts mroi, indefinite percep- 
and dream are iht diifcreat kinds of iiivaiicl knowledge. 


5* fCfiidr vf T^alid K’ltiNffffdg# 

Valid knowledge is of four kinds, perception (ijmtydkp), 
mference {ituiimtimb recollectiofl and intuition due to 

austotitics {or^jhanuh Perception b extenwl or intomnL 
Iiilermtl perceptioa b due to coiijuncUou of the sdl wUh tlio 
uiierujil organ (manasl. Cognition, ploasttrtS j^^uu, dc^c, 
nVcrsiOB* and volition Jire apprehen d ed by internal perception. 
External pcrceplkm is of five kiiidSp dfactorj', isuslutorj-, vlswhI, 
tactual^ qjid auditory. Perception is either iiidetermiiiato (nirvt- 
katpn) or detertninatc (Eiavikalpa). HhrUi, water^ and fint are 
perceived owing to die conjunctions of the self with the mimoi*, 
oi the manas tiith the seiise-orguns, tinii of the ^usv-ar^iins 
witil the objects, when ihey have extcnsiofi and t riapiff-^t colour* 
ond cotuist of many pansn The fflitevtances endued with quiLf]tie:>„ 
and comrauiiities, and i^tmlified by other Bubsmrtces are 
T^rcewned. *A white cow* possessing homs is going/ The fier- 
csptirrp apprehends a substunce iiuiilified by another suhslunee 
^uid endued with a *tid au action. Colour^ taste ^ midl 

tUid touch inheriog in stibstonces consisting of limny ports are 
pvrraved ciw^iiig to the intEfootirse of Ihc proper senj^H^ngaus 
with their substrates, Siimd is perceivx*d through the auditory 
organ qa inhedug in il owing to the mtorcmirse ui the self wflli 


Nidr^DfTJUiUihkar^jaUi iTapeah- SB-,, p. tra. 
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Huuias, and of Ltit? manas iivitb iii& auditiw orgau.^ wbidi 
is ttbet liiTiiteid by thi! Kir-liolij, Nmiibtr, riiTnwiHirrn^ 

dutiucta^p lacjujunccifiiij di^ju£iclion» TCTKstene^p ptoximity^ 
viscidity^ Huidi'ty^ fc^rcGr and mctiom inhering in percepublt sub^ 
stances nn: pcrcaiv^ through ths vi^al oi^ehii gnd the tactual 
organ, [idtiglioodf of suhstsnee, genus of genus 

of uctiou and the like inhering in their snbstxates arc perceived 
through the seose-nrgans which appiehend tbeir substrates 
\ogic ijerceptJofi of one^s own self^ the oUier selves, ether^ 
bpace* timej atoms of earth, ivaler, fire and atTp znd nmrutSi findi 
qualities, octioiiB, ixirnmuiiities and particcikrilics iniUTiug in 
tlieiu, atid inberence is acquired throngh the itmnim perf^ted hy 
merils bom of inediiatiofi. It U ynktapratyak^ or intnitirpn of 
Uu^se who art in trance. The yogter perireption of subtle* hidden 
iin<l remote objects through the femrfaki intercoinse owing to 
tlic [tower of Rierita t}ont of iticditation Li viynkta prfltyak^ or 
twfccjHioii out tif tianec. Perceputni is the invanj= pf valid 
Imriwlctlge (pnnuiija)- The self is the knmver 
Kncpwletlge of substance and the Tike is promrl^^ Substauct and 
the blcc are objects of knowledge (priraieyah Or percept uol 
knowledge is the means of valid knowledge (pramiapa^, Know¬ 
ledge of excellence, defect, or ucutral chojactet of objects k 
pmmit],^* Percepticn is a kind of \^d Icnowlcdgc. Inference 
wilt be dealt ivith in the next section. 

ItecolleciiCFn (smfb) Ls pmdnceii by n frarticuliir coujuinctioti 
of the self w'ith tuanas ^ subconsciotifi impressioiii and sugges¬ 
tive forces or The self is the mboreiit cause (somn^'ayi 

kantoa) ; conjunction of the seif irith luuna^ is the non-inberent 
cau^ iasamavnyt kaxnoa) ; a subconscious impFession tsariisfc^ai 
is the efficient catise tnimitta of recollection.“ It 

apj^heuds a jjast objects heard^ or felt in the piist owing 

to a paTticnlftr coiijiuictioii of the self with marras and Tcvival 
of its snbeonscious impreasion prcKluccd by intenaity, frequency* 
<n ernotiouHl apjxful of a post expdfiracc.** Perceptkro^ rv- 
coltection^ or thought of a connected experience b the exi!iliAg 
cause of rei^llectitin. Attention, intention to rcc^^ inhibitimj 
ot contrary sugg«stivp forces* percefitjon of a simikr object and 
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the like ore its exciting oiitses.^* JtecoUcelbn u a kind of valid 
knowledge. It nppndiencb; the real nattire of so object i«t- 
ceivcd in tke 

Ar^jd^ ts tlie itumition of the liages, who are the outhor^ 
ol the scriptures. It ii imoieduite apprehensioii of the real 
tiiitufe of the past* present and future objects^ of Dhatma or 
the Mora] Law and other sn|>ersensjble objects inejitioned or 
net tnentioDed m thu scriptures ovpinjr to a partictilar conjtmo 
tioD of tlie self with fnanas and a peculiiir luerii bom of auste¬ 
rities. Jt \s akin (o yogic p^ceptiotL It is produced by a 
^r^eiHal Idutl of merit bom of austerities* while yogk pcr^ 
<:epttoa is due to intense tneditation. ft is prodtMd hf 
the intemiil organ (ntanas)* and not by the extfifnfl] 
^^^-otgans. Jt Ls a distinct und vivid perar>timi through the 
intcmal organ called pratihhajnM^ The ^ge^ have this kind 
of intuition in abundance. Btd: even the coiiimon people have 
tnoiueutary dashes of intuitive nou^nsucus perception. A 
young ghl says* ‘"My hcan says: my brothef will come to- 
niorrow”^ This is non-sensuous hi tuition (prutibhiiiilamS/* It 
t* a kind of valid biowlodge. 

Siddhadarsanu is occnli ffcrception. It is pcreeptiou of 
^uhtl&j Judden and nmiote sensible objects through the setif^- 
organs refined and Rtrengtheiied by the application of cemin 
^cnlt medieineSp It is not p^w[)tioi^ of supersensible ob|ect±i^ 
It fs not produced by the mtenial organ (manasl owing to a 
^^eial kind of rnerit bom of meditatiaii or ansteritfea. It is 
occull sensuous pcrccptiaUp It is a kind of valid kiiowledRe-** 

6 . inf^r^ncs 

Sa[LHiJa (300 B.C.) dchnes inference a* the knowledge 
derived fmni ihc mark (lidgaL froni which the esrUtence of the 
prohandttin (sidbya) is inferred as its effect, or Cttuse, or cofi- 
juncL or aotufiony^t* or inherent. From a rainfall In the source 
of a fiver (cause! a flood iu the river (effect! is inferred- Fmm 
Sfiickke (effect) the existent^ of a fire (caiiso) Is kL&,*rred, From 
a body (conjunct) the uisteiice of the tacttml orgnn (conjunct) 
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coQjomed writh jt is ioferml. Froip an infimatfd serpcmt tkt 
existence oi a mon^ooa^’ (auluj^onkt) hidden behind a bu^h is 
inferred. Frcrtu the lieaJt of water the existeiice of a fire 
(inherent) « inferred. Heat inheres in firCp bnt not m water. 
The mark the nueans ol mfereuce, which is uj«ti the 

relation:) nf iCiiiniallL>\ eunjujiction^ oppo^tion and iuhnreuce. 
The caudal rektlnn hctwx^i the i^mbans and the prubandum 
Li 2 ihowtt by the naembro nf an inference. A maih or isrobcuii 
japniluiai preceded by the knowledge of a w^U-knnwn and welb 
established general principle (prasiddlii) kads to the knowdedi^e 
of the prniKindum. K a ^ ada is aware of invoriabk cmcoTnitancK 
Ivyaplil of the probans with the probandnn] and its necesdiy for 
inference. He calls it prasiddid, which ia a. gencnil principle 
of nniversal rclaliou^ A faulty reason (spaded) is not pervaded 
by the prnbandum (aprtLaddha).**' menuems three fkih^ 

do ‘d iiriisoii (hetvnbhH^li apfofiddha, asaitp and 54uhdi^dha- 
Apriwidh^ b tlic nii[iriiven leasjyu, Asan ts tlie unr^l or wnU' 
existent reason. £biidkgdha k the dunhtful or ineondti-^ive 
rvskson. He two exampk;^ ^Thia is a hcffiSCj h^raicsr it 

luL% homs^ 'Tliis b a bnllj because it lias horns, .It sin 
cx'iiiujile of rncondltsive Prasastapad^ lnter|Tr<£L> the 

i *ats^pkd Sutra ns tnentionitig three fnlLijde^^ contradictory. un¬ 
proven^ and inconclusive reasons. He equates aprasiddha w ith 
viTuildtm^ usau ivitli aslddha, and saihdiigdha with anaikantika/* 
dadkarnndsra, Jayanirayapa and Candrakiinta iuterprei n In 
diilerciu ways, 

Pni:Li!)tiip^da [400 A.Dj clearly recognizies vyaptl or invati- 
abkr coftenuiitaiice of the probaiLs with the probmiduiri. He 
cslis it u general priiicipLe (vidhi, ^amaya) of mvnrLabk concontt- 
tHELce (sahacarya) or lnse|inrab]c? telaltriii (avinnhliava} derived 
fTOili ifre citKSLTvatiotJ of partienbi- instani;;^ of co-prescnce and 
coahsenre of the protons and the probatidum. He dcchires that 
the mark {lid^) in^eparablj' rebtcil In the probandum (sddliya)! 

^ Apytdaili ftirbrr^i TrrodliL ecti 

lairt;dkaii!, Aj.y<j<iadj' kkrj'tfXflrao^aaiTw'njtiafeflviiyavad Ijlicwrati. Heltt- 
tajueI^i lyarm^iuikE VB., [*. [, 2, 4. VSr.H ii. 5- 

i, l^tiddhipQrviA4tvad Anr.a3uJ41io^3|MiiVE!:^I^^ Vs,, iiil L 

11. T5. 

" ApmUidlio^napddfcfeSiin Etaihdlgtia£4Slna|e4ir.£tfib Vtt>3iEi'LiL 
ImunM guntl CHasikfiDtiSmx^'OLlAliDraiuiii. VS., iSL J. IS^tT. 

" Vir^li5fiii34ShM*adledlia£i dlbgJtb PE . p. m. 
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IQ All limes and places leads to the Inference oi It. Inference Es 
based ttpoit real tiniversal iclations. Caiuality, coajtmctian. 
o|»pdishion, and inberezice are only Itlustmlive exiintijUni. TKey 
do nut eshauitt dtt muvasal rdationSj wliicb are tbt groond of 
itiference.** Pra^tapadu dearly recognius three characteristics 
of the reason or pmbans. A mark which is related to the 
aittilcd of infemice, known to exist in the locus of the pro- 
liaiidum, and kooten not to exist io the locus of its absence, 
leads to the itiferoRce of the probandum. It gxis ta in the 
^nbjtxt and Uic case» boiiirtgcnoous ivitU the probaodum, but il 
does nol esisl in ihosc lictcrogeueous with it.*' Dr. Keith in- 
terfireis 'anuuieya' as inferable property or pidrandum laadhyah 
Kut Stiiihara rightly interprets if os tJir subject of infbrcnw:. 
Gotama soutetuneA ust» 'Eddhya* in the sense of the object of 
i^renev, and Vitsyayana fdUons him.** GotamB (200 B.C.} and 
Vitsyaysinn (400 A.D,) also recognised three choiacterisdcs of 
nutrk tlifigaj of infeicuce." Prasastpada'a fallacy of aunme^ 
yasiddliEL tniaiiis usrayasiddha or tinteal subject, where he uses 
iiliuiiieya' iu the sense of the subject of inference, hie does Hoi. 
Ui* the loins 'pafcsa’, 'sapah^' and 'vipat^i'. But h* dearly 
slates three characteristics of tla: rcasoii or probans. Tbwt 
folhieies of contradicturir' fvimddha), unproven insiddbalf, and 
doubiful tsandigdliHl rcasan.v are due to the viola timi of these 
dia^terisUca. Pra^^taIlallu divides inference into <Sr^ atid 
samam'atAiifftu. Re ilbtingntslies between infcTcnce for lUtesclf 
and inference for others He fivt Ttie^bera of the 

and calls them p^tijn^p nidbiirfanat imti&aiidhlLnii, 

lit tlivides exaioplcs rnto t\vQ kind 5 , hoirso- 
unci Lelerogcueons. He Tnentians^ different kmds of 
ialbidt-s of ])ro|«o£EtiQii i|3ratijiiabh^l or fnlloiduus subjecti>. 


Pftsj ^ tfftr&ffnir ft|SiiyiibhiTC! at, blumjiti. 

Krimi prtii^iUhaMTTiflTfe^^ialdiffllnrTflhnmaflar^alt bahociuysausmiirBc^t 
i^ontn^mm jtgnvfuilsjiiT^^jrD MinTatltL deit^kalitkYi^-^ 

^nlaai Ifftry^ip^s^iffCAxh nliUjlknjtrfbiuit krtain. 

fi^mljAddfaiich |)Krdd!taih t* buliuivjtc, 

^ aimlytra tniimilfinlrjiin, PBli,, p. 

■JUil wlulicaritun tit KtmJUiajAtltT futmira 

tid^ifiAriLe ca MrTaimij3.p&fta[l tyji tihhi^riViLia sbunau, TbJii, 

rVsHhIhcEin oJmm^yA liJittL p. 30i_ SJdlivitliiHaiaiA 

trjptttxcli, |;s 1, a. , l_ j 4 ' 
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blinder of rfeiflon (lictvSbliisa), cad fiiUades of tixqjnple 

II Buddhist logiciani tin: giutiffal 

f^rinciple of invar iable concoiiiilancc (vyapti}^ three chnracier- 
istics aF □ Valid reason,, inference for oneself and inferenot for 
Olliers^ tHiknmTO to Kntiadn and Gotaump fallyd&fi of the sflibject 
(pak^bh^) and example in addition to falUcics 

id reason ihet^-abbisn)/* DiAnnga regards tlie sabjcct (S) as 
tjULBlihed by ilie probatiduiti (P) ns the object of inference, which 
is not P, nor Uie reJation between S and P. Praiaatapiida nla* 
regards a prupositioa as a judgment ahont the subject ([ualificd 
by the inferable property. Vatsyaynna nlso regards the object 
of inference as the inferable altiibiite i|iiulified hy ihc fttibjcct 
(SP) or the subject qualified by the inferable attribute 

Jacobi opines that Buddhist Logic derive?: from the 
V’aiiSc^ktt. A. K Keith is definitely of opmtofi ihat Pm^aatoiiada 
bcrrrpwed hit doctrine of itiferencie^ cs|>cciiiUy his idea of lyapti* 
from DiAnaga. Bill He auggest* that both might derive llidr 
doctrine of iiifenfttce from a school not yet tnovsTi to u&. fUiuilc 
shows ""a very dose sitnikrity between the logic of Pra^taimdsL 
and that of Dtfiaaga*". Stcherlwiteky first advanced the 
that DidnSga was prior to PfK&stapadn. and then njvcrfwd their 
ordcTt and maintained thut Praiastapnda was cithfir jirior to* or 
contemporaDCOUs with, Vasubandhn, the teacher of Dinimga. 
Faddegtai controverts Lite earlier view of Stcherbatsky that 
Pm^stapfidn borrowed froiD tJifinSga, and suggests that botli 
were indebted to writers^ whi?^ works are lost. RantBe also 
repeats this stiggestion. Stcherbal^ky adduces tu'o significant 
arguments to pttsve hi5 bttei Wew that Prasa^tar^a was a pre* 
deceit or a contimiporary of VasuIiandhUp the Budiihist teacher 
of Diflnuga. Firsts Vnsuhandhu quotes the definition of ■con¬ 
junction ( sadly oga) not from ihc Spirit hut frotn 


*“ PE,, pp. ^ 1 ^ 3634 H, 
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Pramsiapaditbhdifyu^ rn., ^apriplayo^ praptih'. Ci.>ajuiiciiotL is 
llic union of Uvo uctiiiited sol^iBnces Secondly, ViJ^bandhu 
cfitiohra dll* theory of found—that it tmsUts of n 

of waves tvmtinatiD^ at the organ of hcaringv that 

is found in PmiasiapddnlfftS^ya but not in the t aife^^iita Sfltru- 
ITie dates of Diitn^a and Pra^stapada are not cortain. S. C. 
Yidrabhihihan aiul Wintemitx assitru Didn^ to 500 a.d. A. B. 
Keith ftsaijTtis him to 400 a.d,^ thougti he atlmlts tijat 
his date b uot yet ecrtaiu. He assigns Fra^tap^a to 500 A.». 
There is no cLouht that Prs^stai^a ta latar lliat Vitsyayafla 
^nd earlier tiian Uddyotafcara* 

There is no pu^tive e\Hdetice to prove coaclnsivcly that 
Pra^tapada borruwtJ his doctrhie of ittfereuee hrom HiAnJign. 
lit borrowed bus doctrines of i-j-aptip three eharAirtetistics of a 
valid teitson, the nature of ^hya, liamogeticoiis and lietero- 
e^mplesj and five members af an infetenee frciin 
K:iiuIi] 4 , GoUuna and \'5tsynyanfl, the Brahmao^ logicians. His 
fallacies -cj e3cainpk (ludaraanabha^) have a close simt- 
larity with dnl^t^bliasas of Nydy^pfUrV^-^n ascribetl to 
l^iAnaga. He uentioiis fernr kinds of falludes of pToi:HMition 
(j^ratiJiUhbasaJ, whereas Didnfiga ttientions nine kinds of falhi* 
cious siib;ectis (pak^bli^). His four kinds of unproven reason 
(asiddhal cortt^pimd lo those of Utfinag®- Hjs fatladoua rea^emt 
(hetvahhasit) do not correspond to those of Didnago- Tlicy iwrtly 
t"E$embie Gotama*s hctvfifihDbax 

PraajsUifiada’* Iq^c i.4 basically dMerent from Dz:Aaiii^a''$ 
losfic.. Frryt^ Prasastapada recognizes the reaHly of vmlxm^nds 
Is^niitiyali which is in liamiony with his doctrine of vyapti as a 
univcTfial prindiile of in variable coneomitanoe* I>LditiEa, 
a BuddliLst lo^cian, denies die reality of univcrsials^ which lU 
octorthi with hi^ doctrine of yy^pti. Secondly, Fraia?itapajla‘i 
inference b based urton reiil universal rclaiiqnSp whereas 
UidnagaS inference depends lifiofi getiernl relations which are 
tmimed by the intellect (buddhysrCidluij upon phenomena. 
Pnriastaj-tida b a teabst while Dtfinajga is an idealist (viinsnii- 
vadin). 


^ n,JL. p(^ n*mi *04, . p. rri * pp iml ihm . 

*#. p. . JiKiMil : i. p. ^h \. n. phruya : latrodiietitA 
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recoffnixes five niciifber^ of an infcrepriCi 

iar otlius; (J) rropcp^iticai tiiratijnA}i rtaaon (aj>iiik^K 
txainplii (niiLir53iia}i Iftjni^ndhanali Jii^d 

elusion {pralyyituiayaiJ. Ht does nol use tersii^ fif 

tbe 5ufrd- (11 Tlie tli«sis (pratijm) is the state¬ 
ment uf a proposition. Tt states that the subj^l ol 

iofenuice in jiroposed to possess the infemble property 
of pnibandum. *The nir is a stihstaiioe/ Tlit must ooi 

1» contradicted by perceptign, iafermoep scripttttiil testiniorty^ 
and the Viii^c$tka tenets, {2) iTie reason (a|>ailciki) in the 
tiient of the tniuh ot pnobans which is invariably concoinitniil 
with the probandiiin. It has three characterhities alrtiady 
SHtated, ^Because it has qualities and actions.^ They exist in 
the air, and all other suhstoiicos, bnt not in nan-stihstancsts. 
(31 The example (nidiLr^iiaj is of two kinds^ affirmative and 
negative. The affirmative example (sadhannyajiitlarfena^ illns- 
trales the mvanahlc concofiiitancc betw^M the presence of lb<^ 
IH'Ohans in general and the presence of the probanduiti in gcnEmil- 
'Whatever has action is a snhshiace, for example, an arrow/ 
A negative examph: illustnstes the invsriaNe conCQinitrtuce 
between the absettcc of the prcbandtim and the absence of the 
prtd^ans- '^'hatever In a non-snbstajice devoid of octioiip for 
example► beinglicwd/ (4) The appUcation (amisandlmmS con¬ 
sists in applying the general principle of invariable concoinitfln.ee 
of the genus of the perceived probarts and the of Jhe 

probandttm to the subject of inference- It states that the pto^ 
ban£ invariabty accompariied by the probandum exists in the 
subject of inference/" ^The air has action/ 15} The cotielttsion 
Ipratyamnayal is the restatement nf ihe propositiott in order to 
voiivnice another pciwon, "The air it, indeed* a finhstunce. 
Apade^ corFe«FNin(hi to bettt i niilnrsamit ndJharana ; anueaii- 
iDiana, tf> iipitnaya ; and pratyaTnnfiya, to nigatnarta of Gotamo* 
Pnk!$flstapadji divides inicrence into two kinds: (lidr^laj 
(21 sanilnyatodi'^^. Wc pcrcei^^ed a dcn^lap in n cow in a town. 
Then wc perveive a dew^lap m an ammo] rn a forest. From this 
we infer it to be a cow. This ‘iS a dfftn inferenefi- Tliere is 
absolute identity in the £:eiitis of the animal i>erceivcd in tht 
p^st and ihe animat perceived at present. The geniw of core 

Xuluiaac'nmtiETij^txan^-cmi s i bn ITAi{at,lm[iiiyMyflntJinp'tt' 

itvin^ymiitti lEnnvuiAbinjim. p 
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inferred in the individiMl perceived in the forest wns 
already |>eTceivcd (dr^n) m the »w in ft town. So at is called 
drsp fliiumana. Wc perceive tlial the voluntary actiooft of 
y>ea.sanLs, traders, f^ov^emment officers and the Ula? are direclet] 
10 the ri^wation of j^erceptible resulls. 5a wc infer that the 
iwfuniiiince of duties relating to castes and stages of life are 
directed to the attEOntneht of hestven ami other tni|>erce|itibia 
rcHilta. There h absolute diSerence laetwaen the two kineb ui 
actions. The fortiier tire directed to perceptibk rcsnltSt 
the liitter ftre directed to imperceptible results. But there b in- 
voriahle couconutance between the cormnunity of actions (linjfa) 
and the commimUy of having results (t^dbya). This kind ot 
infeteiicc is samiliiA^todp^tft anuni5fifl.*" 

Proikstafiddn regards vyjlpti the ground of inferettce, 
Wlietever ihete is the ptolrans smoke) ^ there h the piti- 

b^ndtim o fire}* WliES'ever there is the nhnence of ibe pro- 

bftiiduni, there is the al^sence of the probuns, A person who 
knows this invariable concomitance of smoke with fire^ has im- 
donbled perceptiai] of OToke^ remcmljens the nniver^l rekdon 
Iwtivecfi smoke and firr^ jincl thfm infers the ejeisteuce of a fire* 
iBs inferential knowlodge of a fixe is defiiiite. The knowledge 
of the probana b pramixia o-r instrument of valtd infcrenCC- 
Tlse know]t:dge of the probandiTin is pramlti or valid inference. 
Or* the ktiowicdgc of the probwiduin is prair^dnn. The know¬ 
ledge of ib eKcellence* defect i trr tiewtral character is pramiil« 
riili lA PtuisaaUiixidtt's analysis of inference for aaeself f^virtlm 
nnum^Ei). PranmM is the means of valid kniiivledgc, Pnimiti 
U valid know ledge/* 

Prasasta|xlda mentions four ktndi^ of falkdes of propostion 
IpTRtijaahhrtsaL 'Fire is cold'. It is contrudicted by perception, 
'The sky k it cloud', it is coiitawficted by inference 'Luiuor 
should be drunk by a Brahmapa'. It is contTndteted by smp- 
turaj tcstimany. 'The cUcct pre-exists in its ciuise\ Tl is 
contradjcted by tlic Vai^e^ika doctrine of A^j^^tkaiyavuila. Tlifcfie 
correspond lo the Kllatyaynpadigpi hctvilhhisa of tlic Xy^yn. 
Tin? subiecbi are the ibcKles of (he reasons. When the abcKk* 


fthfliTidliyAyar Hti’anUilUibtiwG Ud^jirtiuiieyAilluiftiia^^ie^iuivrEthO* 
mtjsiiiui^ tSinJlFtvaii^1l^|;ai£L. Fn., p, 
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are vitiated« the vodtsifitfl are vitmted. So liie Ny4ya regards 
fallactous subjects liiak^biiaan] da fallactuxis reasons l.hetvi- 
bhisal.*' 

mentions the fallacies of examples (nidimkiia* 
bhusajp 'Somid ia eiemoli becausp it is inconsoreal. Whatever 
b found tu be iutzoq^real, Is etemab like atonic, or action* Or 
a potj or darkness* or ether'. The firet b lingasidtlliap because 
incorpoieoiity does not e^t in. atoms. The second b ananieyi- 
siddha, becanse etemity docs riol exist iu action. The third ta 
ubhay^iddha, because neither iiioorporeality nor eternity exists 
in a potn The fourlti b aiayasaddha* tweau^ darkness is non¬ 
existent,, and Hence neitlier incorporealitj' nor cleriitty exists 
In iL Ths fifth is aniiuiiga(n» becau^ti the invartahk concoiii^ 
timec of mcDi|)orcalitjr with cleniily lias not been jireved, and 
hence we eaxmot know tliat Ixrtfi exbt in ether. 'WTiat b a 
snbslanoe b fomui to have actinn,/ It b vipatitinugatak because 
it ^diould lx; stated aa 'W'hat lias action is a subsuince'. Ether 
b a substance, but it is det^oid of action. Hiesc ate falhicion? 
offirmadve exiiiiis>)es- 'Sound b etErmi], beomBC it is Encf^rfxiieal: 
wMt is non-etcraa]* is corporeali like aclion, or atonis^ or ether, 
gf darkness^ or a jm\ The fim b Mgavyavfita, because action 
is not exclodcd from incarporeaSity. The second b onirmeyavyS- 
vftia, tieoause atams are not excluded from etcmitj. The third 
is ubbayavi^t^flta* becuxi^e ether is not excludetl from iocorpo- 
reality imd eternity'. The Fourth is asray^iddlia^ because dark^ 
ncifei id non-exfiit)cnt. so diat neither incorimrealitj' nor etemity 
m non-existent in it. The fifth is avyiiiTl^i because it does not 
Slate that what is nun-eterna]^ is ooriwreal* thutigh incoTporealily 
and eternity one noii^e 3 d.^tent in a jar. ^ What b devoid of action* 
is a ttnxL-inth^tance'. It is viparitavyai'fttA, because it should be 
stated as 'What is a uon-subfstancif. is devoid of aclinn'p The 
non-axistence of the probandum is i>erviided by the tion-cxistence 
of the piolKiiis, Tliese arc fallacinns uegative esairipics/* 

7, Vy^piL 

Kauadn calls vyopti a well-known general principle fpra- 
siddhi), Prastsstapada calls it a general principle (vidhi* saniayal 

^ P8.k p. 24a. Cp, S'P., |>p, 2 ^ ’^ KSam, pp, iIus^ue. 
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<jf mvEmublc Ma«imitaiire (baMciiTa) or in^iepjirQblt cotunjcttorv 
(jiv^tn^bbavu) bertveen tte pixibaas adiI the ptcibamiiiin kimv^^ by 
the repcati^d observatioii of their qgreenaiijjt m pr€:^cc cmd 
in absents. Udajana $Jsq ddincs it a g^eml 
priDcipk of iion-separateiies$<i( tlio pcobans froni the probandiim. 
It is inviLriuble aad tmconditiotial concoiiiitance them. 

It bs a mu versa! and natural relfiUon betivefjii thezu^ which la 
not sdtiaud by any couilition. Varinlile cmioorniiauce is mndi- 
tional. luvmiable i;®nccimitaijce h naturfil or imconditjonflL*^ 
Vyapti is not knotvn by a single olM^rvation of ilie co-presenoj 
’Of die jirobans and the probaiuinin. It is by repeated 

oUsctraticn of their c«>^csence and co+oheitijce. Is i$ known 
by the method of dpuble agTeement or agreefficiit in prsseiicc 
ami agreement in absence. Apprehension of l;^ondflions lupadbi- 
^^kd) IS renioved by repeated observation of their co-presence 
and cci-alisencc,^* Invariable eoncomi lance is not l>iL5ed upon 
eauBality imd identity as the Buddhists maintain. It 

Ls ojjIuib! ot ujiconditiomi relation behveen thtr probans and the 
pfohftiidum, whkb is nut vitiated by cottdtioas. 

Then; variable ctmeomilanoe (vyabhicuraj* when the pro- 
liaus is vitiated by a condition (ufiailhi}. There b invariable 
conci^fftiit^nte, tvhen it is not vitiated by a conditiain. A cemdi- 
tion m\x$\ be firei^int. when there is variable coitcumiliuii:^. A 
condiUon iiinst l>e absent ^ when there b iuvariable cancijmitimiDe, 
Where variable concouiitanoe b evident, it is useless to find out 
C'ouditidns. But where vanable conconiitaiice us not evident, 
it can be proved by the pres^ce of condliiems which frustrate 
the relation Tarka can remove all apprehen 2 Sion of ix^ble 
condifiotis.'*^ 

* 

a Tk* Buddkhl dvdrine of 

The Euddlusts nmiiLtaiD that the :nvariable txflieomitanee 
of the probaus with the prubandum is based on causality ftndut- 
puttil and es^^iial identity (t^^daLmya). which are not derived 
from evpedeuee^ If there wm nn causal rcltition tir identity 

kab \ mitt jfcjkIhiie aivjiin cvb Rvibhivitat^niji, Avy»lihl* 
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them, tliere would be no utiifottn relstion between 
tJitnii^ and the presence of the probficis in the pcivsitive instances 
of the ptobanditm And ite abgciice frcini its tie$£ 3 tive iostnnees 
would not be able Iq prove Lhe invariable c?onj^mitaiice between 
them^ smoe there may be a doubt as to the posdbk e^tence 
of the probans in the negative instances nf the pmbandum. 
but tf the ciuFial relation betwe^ them is proved, then we 
know- for certnin. that whertver there ts iht probans 

there must !>c llte probandum ie.g., a fire}. An effect 
sttsoke) cannot exist \^Hth€mt its cause a fire). The 

eaiml rein Hon can be established by the fivefold methocL Ajti 
efifcct is peroelFetl after it is produced. It is not perceived 
before its liroduction. The canse is an antecedent. The effect 
is a consequent. When the canse is perceived, the eifecl Is 
perceived. When the eairse appears, the effect appears. VVhtiE 
the ciiiiSE is introduced, the effect ia intit>duced. When the cau^e 
is not perceived, die effect is not petceii'^. Wlvcn the cause 
iiisaptH,*aTs, ihe effect dkappearsi. When the cause is dimlmitudi 
the effect is eUimnalcd, (0 An effect U an event- It per¬ 
ceived after it ts produced. iZ} The canse is |icredveiL Ct is 
made to f3} The effect is pena?ivcd, li is produced. 

(41 The cause 35 tint |>ercezved^ It ts made to dhoppctir. (5i The 
effect is not perceived. It h not produ«d. TVo uon-percsi>- 
tions of the effect and one peTception of the cause, — perception 
and nen-pereeption of t!ie cause,—determine causal relation. 
By this fivefold method ihe causal relation is csutbHshed bettreen 
fire and sunokc. In the presence of a fire there is ; 

tn the shsence of a fire there is no .‘miotc. Thai if an effect, 
wlncli exists tvhoi its cause exists, and which dues not exisi, 
when its cause does anr eid^. A fire is the cause of smoke, 
^^icn ihL' caiiiiat relation b csfablishcd between smoke and fire, 
we can infer with certainL^ the existence of a fir^ from the 
cjcistenctf of sinnke^ 

The Buddhists further mniutaiu that the invariable con¬ 
comitance can he determined by the knowledge of identity also. 
Everything has its ovra inirinsic nature (wahhavxi). It cannot 
l^t divested of its nature, ff it could be rlivesLed of to uatuie, 
St would fcie devoid of ita intttitsii: imturc. Identity {tatiatiny*i> 
of the prohans with ihe probandtmi la deiennined by its absence 
in the ncgdijv'e fUfitanccs of the pmboiiduni. If it is iiol alkie tit 
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from them, a doubt \vill persist That it may exist in 51 negativTi 
jEfttflace of It, even if it is observed in a hundred positive 
instances of it/* 

9. The Vaiit^ihi erUici$m Buddhist doctriRs Vyupti. 

Stidimm refutes the Buddhist doctrine. He asks: Does the 
invariable concontitauce betu^een the probans and the prohmiilutii 
depend uiJon causality and identity ? Qr do causality and iden¬ 
tity depend upon Uie invariable concomitance between them ^ 
Sridhnra contends that fchc first altemarive is not tenable, 
Thodgh smoke is prodnml hj" lire, there ia no invariable rai- 
cotniiouce of carthiness^ a ptxypcrty of Eiiiokis, witli fire* So the 
invariable concomitance between the proban^ xmd the probandtmT 
does not depend upon the causal relation ^ Though there is 
identity between 'tree* in general (vrtsatva} and a particular 
tree called there is no iilvarioble concomitance between 

them. The scwntl alternative also is not tenable. If camabty 
and identity depend npou the invariable coucomitanGe^ then the 
universal relation (vyUpti) itself should be regarded as the iudi- 
cator (gojxiaka) of the existence of the probandwTH* «ml csutsallty 
and identity become useless. An effect ns an effecl is not nu 
iudicator. Kor ia identity of tialiire (svabhavaj a,s nattins an 
indicator (gamokab Invariable coaconritaiiire Uvyithhicml U 
the cause of the probaus being an indicator of the exTSteno: of 
the probajiduui. Causality identity are pot eans5 of the 
probous Ijcing an in ili cator of its existence, because they arc Tint 
alwatra preaent. It not proved that smoke is iiroduce^l by 
a fire, Hjecaiisc cnrtlilp-e^ of smoke is not produced by a firCj 
and because ^oke wdtbout eartiiiness cannot be prodticed by a. 
fire, Xor is il prwid Ihnt a jubsapa is identical with ^tree' 
(vrk^tvab because Tree* h not hlenticiil with a ^Siii^pa, since 
It h corauion to all kmthr of twss. If a skb^pu Is IdcntLcsl witli 
Tree*, then 'tree* ihotihl be identical with a ^tiidspa. But the 
nature of 'tree* tvrksai3> common tn all khi<bi of trees is not 
the uflinre of a Therefore there is no identity 

(tadaUnya) between them. U they ore difFereut m iheir nature* 
thi?n they arc not identical with each other. If there is idenSlty 

" KK., pu. 5M-«Fr, Nmi., fP< 
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heh4-een thcin* tb-en tb& tiattipe <jf ^ u-Dujd lie coiiuiioii 

ta ail kinds of trees, just as ihe natore of is coQm!oci tu 

them. Hal when the iiatuce of a (^iiiisapatvfl^ is appre¬ 

hended, tire anture of *tree' (vrk^lva) is Dot appreheitdetL 
Identity (tadntjayal depends apoii fiaa-diSfs^ence {abhedii]^. So 
identity eannot be the caii^ of Uie probnns Iieiiig an indicator 
the existence of the protiandiiui^*^ iforcoveri a probons pnove^i 
the existence of a probaadiini even ia the absence of causalitv 
and identity. Ttui ^isetti^^ q£ Kpttika indieates the rise of Rohivi- 
The rise of ilit moon indicoles the rise of the sea tide and tlie 
btuomin^ gf the lotus. There is no cniisaL relatiod l>eti.veea tiieia. 
Therefore causality and identity are not the grotmds of vyaptu** 
Sridhura further arjrues Lliat a probaas can prove the exL^ten.^ 
of a proljondmn bei^Liusc they different from each other. If 
they were idEtitieaL with each ot[iE;r+ the hsTtner could never 
prove the eidstence of the latter. The Buddhists Hi ji y argue 
that thisre is a difference beiweeu negation of nop-tr^ and 
dan of imn^shJt^pn, but tlial their identity is conoeptual, Thenj 
SriUhora tirgt=5. detemiinatian of negation of tma-tiee in an 
indi%^diijii by negatkin of uou-^t^jia depends on the establisli- 
ttlen^ of their idiirilily, and ifie esmblislunmit of identity between 
tlietn dcjwjids on the determination of negation of non-tree. 
Tliis involves mutual dependence. If the Buddhists argue that 
the identity betw een tl^e two negations imagined to be identiail 
is established at the time of the apprehension of i^ynpti, then the 
identity bctivecn the two negatiuns is imaginarj^ If infettmci 
depends on attiibution of imaginary identity^ tJien xiim Ls no 
real probons, Tlicii thofe may be identity between knowahility 
(prameyatvaj and non-etimuty (imityatv^) because they can be 
unagiued to be identical with each other. It is tme that because 
knowability esisls in eieraaJ entities also* it cannot be identical 
W^th nna-etemity. Bm though there is no real identity between, 
theni^ there is irnaginary identity betw een tbem. Therefore non- 
etemity can be inferred from kuowability. So idtuitity cannot 
be the grgtmd of \yapri.** 

T he natural relation behveen two things is cotisUmt, if it is 
not vitiated hy conditions. A conditional relation coosea to exists 
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wbCT- cf^ndi^Diu arc removed. Bill a natural rebsiicni uot 
cease \q becsij^e it does not dtpcnd upan couditiuM. If 

the relation of smoke to tire ii dtu: to ttjuditiwis^ then 
conditions should be obser^td. If smoke suid fire are ob^ers'ed 
togeUier oa uniiierous occasions^ there is no ticaAOii why Uie t'on- 
ditioiia on ^vhieh then* rdadon depends should not be ^jl^rved. 
If they are uniformly not ohscrv^, though they are cap4ibfc of 

being observed, they are not conditions^ If coiidiiions lollow 
from thdr very nature, then also there is invariable concomi- 
tanco, becau^ the relation follmviitg from coodilions due to 
uature exists so long as the sitbstsBce* exist. If conditions arc 
adventitioim and due to extmneuus caustr.%1 then also iViey would 
be ol>served. If both conditiDmi and their ealtrancoiis causes arc 
held to be iniperccxiCiblep tiucn there ure too many asisutniitioiis. 
If smoke hui: nn eonditioiiSp I hen it shonld sometimes be i^er- 
ceis^ed uparl from the conditiomk Smoky fire is due lo its reta- 
tion to wet fuel. Smokeless fire is due to ito Ti?latioa to dry Inel. 
But Smoke ia jicver observed to be fireless* Though co-esisicncc 
of smoke and fire is i>erecived on tbe first occasion, yet their 
tnufomt [Xiexisteuce b not fierceived on the first ocmisioQ. Mere 
coesEistence does not prove cOEM^ant coexifilence. Constant co¬ 
existence follows from unconditional coexiidenct, Cuconditionjil 
co-existitnce is know^it by repealed observatitm of co-cxisstencc 
and noo-ob^mvation of vitiiititig couditiuiis on numcrovs occfr 
^ioTis, So repeated observation of concoinUance dotemimita. 
nnconditional relation. 

But how can invariable concomitanw: between individual 
sninkcsand individual finesj pastj present and futtire l?e knmvn ? 
^rldhara implies that we obstT^V invariable concomitance between 
stnokc in general [uid fire general. ^ e do not observe in¬ 

satiable concottiildnCo ^)etw'een individual smokes and individtiaJ 
tireak If perceive Invariable coDcoinitance bet^vten two geue- 
ralltifcSj then we tiave no doubt as lo the relation between tbeiT 
individuals at any time. But are not mdividuaU jairceived in 
the ebservation of invariable copcomitsuce? They ate jitr- 
ccivfid in thdr gentrabttes, but not as individtiaLv,” Sc whim 
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we pvnxive ^ paxtimlar iu^timce of smokep we eaqiiije after 
fire in gent^ralp and do not care lor a imticulor fire. If ic- 
V'uriablc concaraitanci? betw'cea smoke i^ general and fire in 
general is know'n, and yet a doubt is entertaiiied w-bether Lhere 
is invariable Ooncomitauce between a partLCuLar smoke and a 
parucnlnT fire, then there is a scope for grealer doubt whether 
there fs invaruible coniximjtance between a ptirticiilAr f^ioke 
and a p^rticulnr lire^ tbnugh a causal relation hiis been established 
betiveea jiaiticttlar smokes and particnlnr fires in other jiluces 
mid at oihsi tlmiis as the BuddhUts immitmn. So Sridhata con- 
cLuiles iliEi! %ve do not kiioiv tnvmiabk conconiiismcc between 
particuhir fires and particular smoker. 

ft may be urged that the cmisaJ relation is establislied by 
refiesiteti ob^^rrotion (bhnyndar^mtl of tw'o events because a 
single obser^i'iition does not remove a doubt as to its being 
vitiated by condiuons. Repeated observation of things in geiieral 
is possible, since nioinehlary Indivi d vanish in a moment, 
wid do not recur, and tlicrefore cannot be olwerved again and 
agaitL Therefore the cnusal relation, which b establislietl 
Ix-tiveeiJ negation of non-fire in general and negation (rf nniv 
smoke in general in one placer halds true everywhere> since 
generality is one. Sridhara retorts that necarding to the Voi4:' 
^ika also Invariable ooncmnitmice between smoke in geneml and 
fire in general is estshli:ihcd by repeated o!)semitioii of their 
co-pre^eace and cn-absence, and that it sliould appeal to the 
Buddhif^ts. Fuulbcrr, acoording to them, generalities are non¬ 
entities mid mipercejitible* and therefore the can^l relation 
between genemlitces cannot be perceived. Only partictiim: in^ 
divnluolSi which ore e:x]stent| are perdoivedt {md the caudal reln^ 
tion between them, is perceived. In that ensn, no Inference is 
possible about tinperceived individiuib. Individuals cannot be 
related tn each other as the probans and llte t™b<tndtini, becau^ 
they liave never been observed to lx cntt&alLy related to each 
oiher. Nor can the individuitb be comprised in one gwserolityp 
because an entity and a ncm-entity cannol be related to each 
otherr Indjvidiinls are entities while a generality ia n non- 
entity accorduig to the Buddhists. If a generality could com- 
pristf (he tadi^^idnals, w'llhout being related to them because of 
its l>eing a noD^sntitj', then anything could comprise en^vihiiig, 
Thcrefort th& causal lelatlou cannot be the ground of Vyipti, 
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which i& the ground of inference/* The Buddhist doctrine of 
Vyopii us on esiu^ity smd identity is not valid. 


10 . Cempttfisim^ T^sUm^nyj pttiumpiim, ^Qn-{^ppfc^tn$imw 

!jfdusim^ Tindili^n und Gisturi^ art n^f 

A foreitet who has perceived s ^vild i^ow {gcivaya] tells an 
inhabitaal o£ a town, who has nevet perceived it, that a wild 
cow is like a cove, lie goes to a forest, perceive an anintai 
suiiiLar 10 a cow% and knows that it is u w41d ddiv. The Xyaya 
calls this knowledge comporbon Cupmulml, and treats it a^ an 
juilupcndcnt prantitita. But tlw Vniie^ka regards it as inference. 
The knowledge of a wild cow^ depcnils utKJiJ testimemy. ft 
cU‘iH!jtds ujjon the validity of the staicinefit of a reliable petTk-n 
of testitnony* TcslinMmy ia infereitise. So coiwpaiisaii b non- 
different from infeience/* 

It is nrged that ujiamniia apprehtiids sainUariTy^ Sitniiarity 
la comnmnil^' oi many parts. A wild cove is similer to a cow. 
They have tnjuiy izonmiDn par La. 'Tins is situ liar to that". It 
Cannot he knOw't) by perception, since it bos no intercoiinifi tvitli 
ilni seuseKa^nns. Not b it known by recolleciioHi since it 
Wits not known by a distinct appTchE 5 i»fiQii- So it ia- fcruiwti by 
upomwa. Biitj in that Case* Uda>ntni argnosi the *thb Is 
dkaunilar io that^ also would be known by upamaua. It b aL*5o 
iirgL^ tlatt the relatioti between a word and cuemiiug tit* 
vohed in upamana b known by it^ tince it h not known by 
perception and other pionui^as. This is WTcmg. The reliitinti 
betw^&e^i a word and its rneanins of obiect ii known fronr Jhe 
statement of a reiinblc |}er^np which is testimony► Tt^tnony 
is inference! ^ wnce it deiM^nds upon ilie ntufomi relatioJi between 
n Word and its meaning. So tijHnnrnnt is utfereiLoe-.^ 

The Bbritbt MitnMifiakap KniitSrilap regards the knowledge 
*my cow is jUmiler to this wild enw'^ os upuiniiiia^ Wlaen a wild 
oow b [jercffived in the fortsl, Ujo cow pemdved hi the past iu 
rvrncmbtjred. Tltcn the cow"5 simihirity with the wild cow is 
kmuTi by tipamina- Tlw Vai^ika regards it m muie recoUcc^ 
tinn. Sridliara argn^ that sirnBarity m confined loan iitdiviilualp 
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smd Uiat il does not aliide in tvv6 individuals like 
Thoufjh a cow Is not parwivefl* s wild eow iu the forest pro* 
daces- the knotvledga "this is similar lo a cow', h jiroduces a 
rvooUeetian 'a cow is sumilir La this". So what i^alkd tiparniina 
by ILumarib is nothing but recollection.*^ 

Testioiptiy {&ibda/ also is mietnnee^ Hmnati testimony ts- 
a collection of sentences uttered by a EK^rson. Its validity 
depends upon the reliability of its speaker. Its invalidity dejjcnds 
upon die unreliability of its ^weaker. Testimony at the V'edas 
and Sinftis is valid because thett authors are reliable. They 
are free from th^ intention to deceive^ CTTors. Inadverliuice and 
oiber defects. The Smrtis are staLerneats of i^gesp who are 
truthful, rvliahle and seerr-, Tlic \''edas are created by 

<k>d. So they .ire valid. Cod p«-ceive*i truths aiid coiainunJ- 
cale-i ihtin UvroiLgh the Vedas. They an: valid^ iwl i>ecaii3c* they 
are ettinial os the Mimhiiimka but becuu^e Lhej art the 

iiltenmcvs of God, who is free fmiti ail faults. l^ruiO-^laiTilib 
traces ihe Validity td the Vedas to the reliahiiity of the !seers.” 

The sentences of the Vedas are composed by an intelhgent 
s^ent, because they aru ccmiiiosition^ like ordinary' sentenced 
composed by bunmn :igents- The^' deal with saperscnaible 
entities whick arc known by God. It may be urged that Cod* 
w ho is devoid of a body« caitnot utter sounds and arrarme tliem 
in the form of Intelligible words aud sentence^^ micl create the 
Vedas, Udayana re[tlies that God assumes o body on rare 
occ3,doit.s Lo create the world out of the atoms of earth, w^ter, 
fire aud aiij and eKhibit hb glory.. He doe^ nol deny the 
exbtence of a divine body, Bttt he argues thaJ Cods* activity 
b eternal, and that he con create the Vedo^ rvithotit n body- 
God b dci^'oid of enjoyment and sufTcring. So he need not 
as&unae a body. He cad act without an arfitmet (ttpodhiv nr 
vebrcle.*^ 

Udayana argues that the V^edas have no hitarrasic validity, 
bul tliat they oive their validity* to their being created by God, 
who ia faultless and iierfect. VoEdity und invalidity are due to 
cxtroncitms craditiquE, Absence of faults and exeeUouce of the 
speaker arc the eondittpns of the validity of testimony. Fresenee 
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of faults ^nj absence of e^ceilenco of the spt^akef are the con- 
ditioQ^ of the ujvalidity of testiiiionyp** Cod who is etemali 
fimnisclrnt and faidtlesSp is the creator of the Vedas^ aad the 
source of thait vaHdily/* 

TiiijtiiiKiny is infemicaf since it deivcuds u|Krn the know^ 
ledge of invariable coBComitancc between a word and its tneaH' 
ing* Just as tJie [>erGeptLon of smoke and the recoilecttmi of 
its invoriublo concottiiiance with fire lead to the inference of an 
unpcrceived fire, so the perceptiop of a word ant! the recollec¬ 
tion of its m^^anable concomitoncc with n manning or object 
prove the existence of the object. The word is the pfoldans. 
The object is the probandnm/* 

It may be tirg^ed that there is nii minor term (dharmin) iii 
wbidi the meaning (artba) is inferred from a word (^abda)* the 
middle term. A word is the middle term. Its meonins ts the 
major term, Unt them is no tninot lenn in which the major 
tLTitj is said to be inferred. The meaning (artha) is not tlie 
mittor temit because it is not .vet apprehended. If the word is 
the tninnE' term and its jiossesaitg a meaning is the major tenn* 
then what is the relation between the word and the iticining? 
There is coujunetton bet^veen a hiU and a fire. Bnl there b no 
conjtutction between the wnrd and its meaning. is there 
inhemtoe bet^veen them. So it canxiot be inferred that the 
W'ord is possessed of a meaning, 1£ the: relation between thcin 
is one of the indleatcEr and tbc indicatcilr it comes to exist after 
the meaning is comprehended^ It cannot exist before the mean* 
ing IS comprehended- Further, there is no invariobte coa- 
comltanee beKveen a vvord and its meautngL its thiyne is one 
betwjDCn smoke and fire. The same ivord lias diffcanent meanings 
at titn^g and in dideteat places. Hut tlie invariable 

eonccmitance between smoke and tee has uo excepikms at any 
time and in any jiIocCp^ So a mMiting ^ not infeiTed from a 
word, and testiotemy ts not infereiM. 

Bill Sridhira replies that jnst as I utter the word ‘cow* to 
denote a parUcnlot idnil of animal with a hump and the like, 
so when another [iwscm utters the some word 1 mJer that 
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lie Itilcufis to denote the tame kind of animal. So the cciin- 
liTehebtiDi] of the mmniJij^ of ^ word b inference. The j-^eiwn 
who iillets the word *caiv" to convey a particulor meaning ta 
the mimft term (dhamiin). The word ottered by him is the 
mark of inferenee (lihga}. The nieonirig inferred from it is the 
major term (sidhyaj. The meaning exists in ihe intention of 
the speaker. It is infcmed from the intention of the speaker. 
Snrhiara further argues that there is a natural relatioii between 
a word and its rtieanmg* but that it depends upon the intention 
of the speaker. So Uic rclatinn between smoke and fire 1^ 
luiivcraal. but tile relaiton twtween a word and its meaning jp 
not tiniver^^^ but limited by tlmCp place nud intention of tlie 
sipeaker. The word uttered by n with the intention of 

conveying a particular meaning is the mark {lifigu) from whiclt 
we infer a particnlnr meaning. So the cuirjfjrehLnsioa of the 
meaiung: of a word is mfemnceH Testimony b inference. 

But why does not a word, convey a fiarticular meaning by 
primary fcmctiDn ? it cannot do so, because there Ls no retatimi 
bvtvi^n a word and kls meaning. If a wgrd nnrclated to a 
meaning conveyed the moaning, my word would convey Any 
mcaning^ There mnnot be a natnml rclatloii between a word 
jnd its meanings because the sama wnrd hqs different nitiaDiriiss 
dt different and in different places. Tlicte no evidcnt:i;: 
to prove a natural rehition betweea them. If a word has a 
natural power (sokti) to convey a particular meaning, then a 
person uimctinaiiiteiJ ivith the convent Eono] aniaiung of a word 
also would be ah)e to compreliend the meaning of the wwd. 
If tlic knowledge of the natnral relation between a word Jind 
its meaning as distLaguished fmai its mere cseistence be said 
to be Lhe cause ol the coiiiprehetisioti of its tm^aniug, then the 
knowledge takers snch a form ^tbis wqril had this meaning'. If 
it ariiSea from the usage of elderly pei^ns {v^ddhavyavuharati 
this convention (saihketa) with the aid of an impression 
^sadisklLra} b the cause of the coinpreliension of the mcaning 
of a word. There b no use of another relation between a word 
and its tnimiuig called ^kti. A word ha* its natural denotaDva 
power. But it has an ndveutltioiis power of conveying a parti- 
cuiar meaning In accordance with conventioo. We infer sb^ 
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with this tiel^* of these two powm. Tin; assumption 
of anothet rdation between a word and itA meaning b 

says i ‘'The Vedas *ire valid Owing to the feci lhat 
they are tittEfances of that/"** He defines dhomia in tlic pre¬ 
ceding srjtna thus: ^'Tliat b diiarma wiildt brings alwtit iibltyu* 
claya and mok^ or the highest good/* Sankani Misra opines 
that the vnlidity of the Vedas b either due to the feet tliat they 
ane utlfcranqes of or due to the fact that they embody the 
flioml laws (kUiorma} or injnnctiDns and prohibitions. They are 
free irom falsehood Canfta}^ oontrodlctiou (vyagbnta) and lauto^ 
logy (punamkti)-** The Vedas are valid because they produce 
knowledge Jji sdl persons, which fe in hannouy with facts, like 
perception,^ Their ndidity b due to the reliability of their 
antlior, and not to their eternal and iiiipcrsonal chanicter. They 
are non^lEinal and composed by ftn intelligent agent, because 
tliey arc constructions of eenteuceSi like secular compnsittoiUi 
of seniences.** Teetunony b iufereace, Firi« it depends upon 
the invariable conoonutance between words and their meanings. 
It is not an independent means of valid knowledge.*' The 
Vaiiejika critidsm of the f^bdtka doctrine of Sphofa^^da will 
be given sSong with the doctrine later- 

Tradition (aidhyaj Is a snccessioci of rumours enumating 
from past and remote speakers, wbo are not known, ^There is 
n ghost in this tree*. It is not derived fmm the stacements of 
trustworthy persons h‘te those of Sniti and Snipti, which are 
valid, since they aie msltnetions of authoritative persons. Such 
tradJtlon [s an invalid iiiferenccr sinoo it h a succession of 
statetnents of si multitude of imtintstworthy persezn^ froan which 
we infer their mcranmgs. But ^ometLiues traditioit fe v^alid tcsti^ 
tnony, since it is derived from a succession of statements of 
trustworthy per^ns. Valid lesUaiony m a valid inference. Some- 
times tradition owm its origin to customary conduct (sidEcara), 
which originates in SarrtiT which, in its turn, b inspired by 
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^ati Sach 4 traditiofl k a valid inference, sn,« it b 4 true 

stntcittttiit of a rtliiiblft auUiority.** 

111 “ iafereace. It is oi two kiiidfl: 

tip. ’ ; (j) irtrtartlwpatti. Devadutta L> alive* But 

ItW?",! ipconaiatent 

btiiiF th r^ii ’"'“^s****^*^ '=«i lie removed by jK>stti* 

** <»utan3e home, Tliis presumption of his bdng 
oatside hame racondtes the two facts, whicli appear to be in- 

tn ch Th ^ absence from home,—cme bejng favouiabJe 
Th^l iT other .-yel being olive and being 

rcffard-s • h™^ conimdictory to each other. So Udavaatt 
i^Kt PresinopUou {drslfirthapatti) as a,i op|»siiig 

Inference fvirodb. anumana).” Sridhata also regards it as Z 

upon the invariable ooncomitance 
noii^stence at home amj his eas- 
invariable concomitimoe 
from a living person's con^xivtetice at bottle 
odmr fact might be presumetl. So presumpti™ is inference. 
smM It pr^pposes the invariable conoomilance between a 
t prv^Londttm, -Devadatm, who is alive, 

S ni*'- This 

« ahfejhes fupapndakfll and what is establfehcd (upapadya) are 
^ 4 ^ to each other as a probaus and a probmidum. Non- 

bv f ^ I'itVflriably accompanied 

^ his ctavtence ontstde home* This is the afBrtoative 1 Jver^ 
relation (anvayavyiipti) Iwtween the middle lenti and the maior 

!. 1, BoaHesistenee of g lining person at home i* not 

proved iwthont his ejtbience outside homo. This is the negative 
and^h (vy^tirekavyipti) the midillc^rm 

^ is the itniversai 

cf iX ‘'“pnibandim^-mcmissteuL-v 

^ “ assitmpbon,—but tltat it cannot be knowu 
riu. argument is not valid. Prasumptron cannot gTe S ,11 w 
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if Ihft iitilvtrsaL relatioB b not known. The mere 
ej:i6tcnce ot llie universal relation between them merely iijdi- 
cates^ the fact of inconsistencry. So dfstfirthapatti ia an 
inference/* 


We hear that Itevailatta^ who 1 $ fat^ does not c^t food In 
the doy time. So tve pit^unie that he eats at night. This is 
^ntt^thnpatti. It also h an inference. We hear the statement 
of a reliable person that Devadatta is fat. W* infer hb fatness 
from it. Fatnesfi is nn effect. It is produced by eating food. 
We iiiier from his fntn-^ his eatuig food at night p which ts ita 
cause. Udayana regards it as an inierenee from an tiiferrcd 
fact (anumitamurmnah SafLkiir^ also maintain-'f that 

^umihapalti consists of two infcreticcs.^* 

KumariJa holds that the ncm^csdsteace of a jar on the 
ground is kuonn by non-apprehension (aiinpalubdliih Eoi tlic 
schcalied non-opprefaension, according to Ddayanaj is sonietiines 
perceptioD and sometimes itilcrence. SaAkara Misra alst;* holds 
the ^ine vifiw. The pound Ls licrcelved through the eyes. 
They do not cease to fimctloit after pcrcdving the ground. They 
also jfercseive the non^isistcnce of the jar on the ground. So 
sometimes imn-spprehenMon is peiceptioa. The prior aon^ 
eyisttmce of a cause or a complement of causal cDnditinns is 
jttlenvd from cm nnproduced effect as a mark of inference* even 
^ the prior existence of a cause or a complement of causal cos- 
ditioits h siLtf-TTod from a produced effect as a mark of infermice. 
The noti-cxistcnce of a cause is inferred frotii the fian^xisteuce 
of an effect on Uie stiengUl of the iovariahle con cami lance 
between the iwn^^iicisiiince of a caiiise and the mon-cxistenoe of 
an effect** 

It may be urged that there is no tiuirk (llngal from which 
tiOD-existence may be inf erred. But UdayaiuL replies that the 
ground exists a* qualified by the non-exi^tEfice of n jar. The 
ground cpialified hy the existence of a jar cap he apprehended 
by the same perceptiML. Dui it is not kstown tiowr as qualified 
hy the existence of ;i lar. This is the mark from wdiieli 

the uoPHnristcnce of a iar am tw? tufierrsd. The buie pound 
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■(ualincd by the iiou-exis£enc« of ^ jttr i& the iTisirU of itiferciit^ 
of the ftoit'existence of a jar on ihc gTonud. 

It nuiy Ik urged tlial the knowledge of the non-e^^ence 
of ii jar an the ground is not pertzephon^ jiince its prior oon- 
csisieace can be known even without the i^nse-Otgans. Per¬ 
ception and uifercnce are different kinds o£ knowledge. ^ 
non.’-esistence is not known by perception Bui Udayami 
replies that this mgumenl is not valid. The some object may 
be jjcrceived and infttred at different time$ under different con¬ 
ditions. A fire is inferred from smoke. Out ii nmy be per- 
ceiYcd with the eyes- If it wore always inferred, it ^votdd never 
be [jerceived. In hint,^ non-existence is sometimes lacreeived and 
sometimes inferred.** 

But Sndham regards non^apprehension as inference- The 
non-existence of a cause is inlerred from an nnprcKlticcd effect, 
as the existence of a cause fy ipferred from a produced effect. 
An unproduced effect is the ntark of inference of the oon+ 
existence of its ctia'^e.” 

inchisiozi (sambhuva] fs inference, since it depends nn 
invariable concomitance between a proltatts and a probandtim. 
A thGU5iJuid tncludes a hundreds The former is invariably 
accompanied by the latter. An effect cannot be produced 
without a cause- A thou^^d le produced by tun hundred. So 
the existence of n hundred in a thousand is inferred from n 
thousand. A cause is inferred from an effect.'* t*day:ina 
mentions two kinds of indiisiDu i [I) ixjs^hle inclusion ; (2) 
cerliiiii inclusiou, The first is cinCemin and tlierefore lovtilitL 
A Ksatriya may poiasess heroism. A Bralmm^ may pos««s3 
holiness. These are examples of possible inclusion. The 
second is certain and therefore valid. A thousand include^r a 
handred. This is a certain and valid inclusion, wbich [5 an 
inierence,^^ 

Gesture is regarded by the Tantras as an indefaen- 

dent pramaga* But the Vajie^ka regards it as an inference* 
We infer the mt^anings of pnrticular geshmes on the strengih 
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of htvarEable conooinitaate between them. One kind of ^e^ure 
n sign of eeJlmg. Anotlier ktnd of It is a of dl^U^aL 
^ Sridlmra regards gesture as not a distinct prama^, mivc it 
involves liiXereiice.^ Suiikar& pdinba out that gesture 

dlhcr depends upon the eouveatioiLa] meaning of a vvord or 
does not difpend upon it. Tito fonner remimU a i^eraon of the 
word inleitded hy tiiiB. The remcoibered word is the mark 
(Itftgah which lends lo the infemtict of ita menmng. A won! 
oorti-eys ita nteaning through mfcrcnce. The latter inTolv-ca a 
tmifann relation betweeti a particiil^ action a ltd a partfculucr 
meaning. A [^articular gesture reminds a person of the inten¬ 
tion of its agent, and prompts him to do an action. Il does noi 
produce my valid knowledge. As soon as o conch-shdl m 
blowTi, one should start for a pkce. As soon as a forefinger is 
raised^ one should beat a person. Of the tatter involves the 
uuJfonu rchitiou between m action and a particular meaning, 
and dues not depend upon my conventton. Tlic rising of ten 
fingers mdicates the iiuniber leu, Waiving the hand by con¬ 
tracting the fingm indicates a call to come. Thi^ gestnrci 
directly remind us of tlicjr Jneatiiiigs Th^ do nut mvolve 
any knowledge of the relafion between word^ and thert mean¬ 
ings. So gesture is not an iDikticndent pniimioJi-” Perceinion 
and infcrEncc only are the means of valid knoivledge. 


11 

Ontology t Tlie Categoriet, 

II, The CAieg&riit, 

Pad^ha literally tneans the mcatting of a tv€?rd. It is aii 
object of knowledge, and capable of being named. It is 
know-able (jfieyal and namcahk (abhidh^). It is an object 
of valid knowledge.'* Kiipada brings alt objects of valid 
knowledge under sue cai^ories. They are substance (diuvya)^ 
quality (gupu), actioflj or nirition {karma'hp generality Islrnfinyalip 
IiOTticttlarlty and mherence (saimv&ya).“ Kimids 
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does not trLtmtiou Don-Hexisteocc or negation (ablm'&l. SnilbarHi^ 
TJdayium, Vyotnosiva And SivMitya add Uie seventh category 
of non’esdstcxutrej Sivadityai UOOO A.T)-) tOCOgtiiae^- seven cate¬ 
gories indudmg or ncgution (ablmva) in hl^ work 

TOtilled Sapiapaddtiki. SddJtam ^ys, -'NoiniNistenrv fia^ not 
been Jiieniioned separiiteiy, because it depends upon existenett 
not because it d^>e$ not eiist***** Vyomiiiiva also ifi of the slime 
opiniou. Udajimn iilso ** Negation is not Totiu domed sepa¬ 

rately! though it Uas a real nature, since its nature is indiisitctl 
by die categories of cxiatouce, which are its connteir-cnxities, 
and not because it is tin real.He divides the categories into 
existence (T^hiivaJ and noD-existeuce (A bha vn), and subdivides 
oxistence into substance, f;ualit3\ acboo, gejieralit>\ jiarti- 
mlarity! and inherence^ The later ^■J^ya-VaiBe5ika writers 
rocogiike devvn caiegotiei. "The sixteen categofiest {padarthnl 
of Uic Kyiiya are ilie divisions of a tr&alisc on Logic. But the 
coicgiTricst of the Vaiiesgika btc the dlfFerent chisse^ of tbe 
object* of knovvledge. The^r are ntitological esttegories. Hence 
the Syncretic writers gEnerolly adopt the seven categories of the 

Substance (dravya) b the substratuni of finality jmd action. 
A booh is a substance: Its cotouTp extension* solirUty* dimeO- 
ficji imd the tike are its qualities. Its motion is its nedoD. Its 
qualities and modon subsist in it. Quality Iguqa) caunot subsist 
in itfell. It sub^ts in a substance, which is its sub^lrattrat. 
Quality is comparutively pemianent aud passive, .i^clion nr 
motion is teniiwrary and dymmic. The genus of man sub^^b 
in mtuiy indmdual peraons. It is a generality or conimunity 
Isim^nya), An etenial substance has an ultimate individuality 
or particularity {vi^e^j. It distinguishes it from other eiemid 
substances. Space is one, eternal and ubSqniious snlistaace. It 
has a particularity tvhich disringuisbes it from other etertuil 
substaiicts* lime,^ ether nnd the like. An atom o£ earth is 
distinguished from another atcni of earUi; by its jjarticularlty. 
Inherence Isatuav'lya) the insepamhle relation between sab- 
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stance fiffd quality^ subetanre -aiul actiodt a generality and an 
itidiviiiuaU an etcmal stibsmnce and ita particuljirify, ^ 
coinposile substance and ifa cunjpqaent pans, b?0Eatioii [abltica^ 
is not a lugic^ cat^o^, but an ontological categoty. It fa tiot 
mare negation at a subsiaiioe in tboiigh.1, but real non^xtstcnce 
of n subftnnnee. Wlien a jar desiroycadp there is read negation 
of ihs jar* Sobataneo (dra^'al is the main oiUigoiy. All oilier 
^ttgcides de|>ciiil utt it fut tbeif exMonoe. Substance is the 
3iib6tratutll of quality^ uctioit* comraunityi iiarticuktity, uml 
inlioettce^ So it is niantianed 

Tbe first six categories have existiuice {aatilva)^ HaineabiUty 
lobhidbeyatva} and fcnowabiUty (jBcyatvab They ane objects 
^ the pceitEvc untiDn of l^eingi. Tliey can kuunm without 
de|>Cfldjng cm tlieir connter-eutities^ Tliry are capable of being 
expressed Ijy numesL 1"bey are ca|>ahie of being known* though 
they esfist mdcpeudently uf being known. They are not sub- 
jeetive notions but ontological eutitiea-*^ The three categories 
of substance, quality and action arc idated to beinghjocMl (satti* 
^amnbandtLa), which anlmsts in them. The three categories oi 
genen^typ particularity and tuherence are related to 
fsv^tmasattva) i they are de^^oid of rektion to bdnghiiod. They 
art nddicr catisea. nor effects. They ate etamol, Tlicy can- 
noi be expressed by the trord *object* (orthn}* They ate in- 
idependent of lime lind spacer They atu uptotorgical catjeEorie&. 
They are non spatial and timeless entities Suhshiiice, quality 
wA action arc causes capable of producing effects and linhle tq 
^lestmctiou; They exist in tuue and sixice. Eternal substances 
are not iiable to dijs^tmction.*^ Their siuiiladties and dissimilaii- 
ties wfl] Ije considered later. The uftture oi the categories is 
^ou^ulered in the following sections. 


13 . (I) Subftai^ct H>mvyah 


Kapada defines a substance as gin entity, which has qualities 
and actions, nml which, is the mherent or n^aterial cuuEe of an 
effect.’* The gemts of suhstan® fdmyyatva] inheres in it. A 
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substance is tlie substrate of tjunlities uti!] actians. It is not u 
tnere conj^lnniciatioTi of {]Uii 3 ities and sctioinS, It is not a mere 
^^Btegate of (jtialities m the Buddhist renJist luaintaios. Jlof is 
it s) tncre comitleK of iilcos os the SqddhUt idealist maintains. 
If hjii d real, object! Vi'e existence. It difl’ers from qiiailties and 
aetions because it is tlieiV substrate. Tlicy mheic m it. It is 
their substratum, If it wore not dillerMit from theiu. it would 
not be then substratum. Qualities and actions are devoid of 
Qualtlies and actious Tfaev are not self- ^riM RTit They exist 
in a substance. The relation behveea a substance and its (jBcilt' 
ties and Jictions Is inherence. 

A atibs^ce is the material cause of its effect. This dioroc- 
teristtc distinguishes it from it quality and an action. A quality 
is a non'inJierent cause (asamas'ayi horsuaj. Coninnetion of 
threads, which is a (luolity, is the non'tuherenl cause of a cloth. 
Alt action aJso is a non-mherem cause. It is a non-inhje«nt 
cause of conjunction pjid disjunction. I move niy Jjaatl, and 
touch the table. iTie movemeat ts the nou-lnherent cause of 
conjTUJction of my lisnd with the table, I tnove my hand away 
from the table. The movenienl Is the oon-itthenmt cause of 
di^ unction. But a substance jj only the inherent cause 
fsamavayi kfinujat of on effect.” Throad.-i aru the inliCTcnt 
caUM of a cloth. They an the material out of which it b pro* 
duced. A substance b an inherent cause of an effect, while a 
quality and an action are its neai*inhereBl causes. The whole 
fa^iQ^viny 1101 a mere congiomeratfon of parts (avayaval os 
the Buddhist realist maintains. It has an exiatence over and 
above that of its parts. They are its material cause. It inlierea 
in them. The rebtiDn between a substance and its itualitics 
and actions, and between a material cause and its product Ls 
mhcrenci&. 

The Vaise^ifca maintains that a stibstanct Ls devoid of tpiali- 
ties at the first moment of its production. It acquires them at 
the Mxt moroent. How, then, con it be defined as endued with 
qaaJiHir^? The Vajs^ka replies that it is endued \tilh ijunlities 
at any time. It b possessed of qualities in the sense that it is 
t>f prior Bon-esistence or posterior non.existencc of 
q tties also, At the nioTucnt of its prodiictioa it has prior non^ 
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existence of qualities. At the nicrment of its dti;^tctijpin it has 
EKiSterior nu^^xistecce of qualities. Btning its existeuce 
tietwecn the two uioments it is the substrate of qiialitics. So 
it h the substiate of qualities dlber in the relation of prior 
non-cxjsteaice, or inhereoct, or posterior non-exi^enceH It is 
the sTobstmte of quoiid^^ actrta] or potenliiil. It is a iimterbl 
cnitse of its effect at any time. It produced on e^ect jn ihe 
pa&ti or it produces it at present, or it iriE produce it in the 
future^ It is caxiuble of producing on cifect out of its stuff/* 

A substance exists Lhrotigh relation to beingttocd (satta). It 
has a genus (dnivyalviib Different kinds of pub^Ttnres have 
inferior genera, ffsulh Ims the genus of earth. Water Ims die 
genu^ of water." A ^nibstaiice b the ^bstrate of quolid^, 
actions and the like* which inheri! in It. There axe many iub- 
stances* which are iDdcpemlent of one another. There is no one 
substance. Many substances exist r they ore knowable aud 
uotneoble. They exist in themselves. Their existence does aot 
depend on their behig known. But they are not uuknowu und 
unknowable. They can be known by the selves. They can be 
expr^sed by words. Their eipressibility also does not con¬ 
stitute their existence. Their knowabthty and expressfhillty 
are accidental to their CTistencc.'* They ore ol^cta of know¬ 
ledge. They are appreheiided by cognilious, percepiiMl ter in- 
lercntmb They are not mete cngnitiatis or idfius. They art 
objects of cognitions/* The Vai^e^ita advocatEs rejilislic plural- 
Ism. It admits the reality of many self-existent nnd mdeiwnderit 
siib^ncesj which axe Indepeadent of Ihc oognitkuis apprehend¬ 
ing rh^. The Vaiie^k4i advocates ontological dualism. It 
recognkes the existence of wuls and material substances* which 
are imeducihle to each other. 

Sulutanecs art eternal and non-etmnal. Jlon-eternat sub- 
!itances consist of parts, and ore produced by their combinadou^ 
and destroyed by their sepanidon. Coniporite ^bstances are 
produced and destroyed by fiomething different from themselves. 
They are nou-etemai. They are not self-subaistmt and indejicn- 
dent, but they subsi.'st in their component parts.” But sirnphs' 
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tind lianless substtuices like the monss ef earth* water^ fire und 
iiif are etem;il. They are neither produced nor des^troyod. They 
are self-eicistejitp independcmi and endued icith particularities. 
Space, time, ether and souJh, which are iitcorporeal and ubiqui- 
terns, arc eternal Minds jmaiias) are atomic aiid etcmaL They 
are neither produced tint d<^troyed.** 

Substance is the fimdamutital calc^cr5^ Quality and motion 
Inhere in a substance. Coinuiiuiity inheres in an !nili%^dual sub¬ 
stance. Particularity inheres in an etemnl substance^ Lnhereiice 
sub&ists id a siibataneo. It is an intimate relation between a 
substance and its qualityi action, coiumtiiiity and paitiaaiarity. 
It ;s the substrate of all other categories* It is the materiol 
cause of its product. So Ka^ida mentions substance as the first 
category/’’ 

^laiarak^na, a ntr^ldlikah VijnfinavCdki. refutes the Viiifeiihd 
caifigory of aubitflDce. Pemument Atoms cnmiqt exists hibce all things 
ore lucmicntxry. PenuHAeut ewinia pfi>dace effects elltwr <ihcc«' 

^-fvelv slmqltimeouBLy. Tlicrtfcav they ore tma-e^dstmt. li otonu 
»ere- pcttDAaeqi, they waald prodnee iiionstsiua and uther gross ttfings 
mr puce, ilrtct they ore independent of ccmLjmieihxa and crthcr i^opditlmSg 
whichi ranaol prodiuce any pecatiarity tAiUtymJ in Uiem. liul auch. gra> 
timing AS A hfKi 5 e, a lindy nnd the like ufe produced sDccessiTcly. The 
oanaes that prodtax ettteu saCCefisSvtly m ImperTDiiiietLt- The atama 
prtadDce gioiB Ehljig« ^cccserreb'* So they art impermutent. SautBrak- 
pu torlhEf nrsfw tbnl tliefe ere no conipoautt sahilAtifeA 
diatinct from their parts and qanlitieaN 4idec they arc Hot perteivtd. 
The ^o-CBlktl composite mibstaiscc is m ntcre jiggtefBZc of parts aod 
quulines, SqhvnniLic and ijiiBUty are cot diafinct from each other. Whole 
«nd part a« trot dUthtcl irem each odnn- The cmupaslte ntl^lance U 
ittid Id inhere in I lx cwmponeiit ports. If It inhtfta in, its porta in it* 
entirety, then it ought to be regarded as mtmj- If St tnheres in itfi 
parts in part^ it would not be one. So iiriUier ntmu-s oor conipwic 
%Al:«ii^c» exiat.” Tl»e Vittfe^ika do«a not Ijelievc in impertEiaiieiu:iei 
&nA sewrely mtidzet il. 


t 3 . (m (Ciiija). 

Ka^iida defines a {iiullty ns an entity inherins in a EubstancCi 
and d€vr»d of qnoHty, wtuefa is not an utLCondlHonal enuw of 
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conjunclioti aiid dliionctioii. Ptia^aatapadii add* one niore 
ckfliactcristie of a quality. He deiiueE it as on entity ^elatI^d 
to the gOTUs dl qiudily (iju^iatva)* abiding in ^ suli^tauce, and 
devoid of ijusUty und acrdon.*' 

A quality inbEfes la a substance, vvbidi Is its substrate. It 
U not It de|>eudE upon a subi^tance for its sub- 

!ii^etice. But it is ml idcniicul with a substance. If it were 
ftOp It vrmild not be related to u substuuce a$ the content (Mheya> 
of e siit^tTAtc iMhara). A subEtiuice is the substrate of its 
EjuoJity, tvhieh b its oonteut. A ^^ubEtl^Jce b not a mere aggre- 
gate of qualities us the Huddbist Tcalist maintains. Qualities 
inhere in a substance. But sometimes a substance also inheres 
LD another substance- A contposite substance inheres tu its com- 
poneut parts. So a quality is defined as devoid of quail ties. A 
composte sulistance is not devoid of qualities. But a qusdity Is 
devoid of qualities. An action or movement abn mheres in a 
and m devoid of quality. It if an tuicouditjdxial esn^e 
of coiijujiction and disjunction- But a quality is not on un¬ 
conditional cause of conjunction and disjttnciioit. The upward 
movement of n ball is a direct nnd immedwte cause of its dis* 
junctioTL from the ground and it5 cqnjnijcticin with an upper 
region of The motion of the ball is the cause of its con- 

iunctLon and disjunction. Hence a quality is dHTeFent h-oui an 

A quality is dCTold of actronn A Enhstancc only has on 
action. But its quality is incapable of action. A fan has moPon. 
But its colour is devoid of motion. A quality boa no motion. 
But it seetii^ to be In. niotioH because its mbstxate is in motion-**^ 

A quality is devoid of quality. Xumber Is the quality of 
a Eobstnnee. It b; not a quality of its colmira, odours, tastes 
and other qualities. Qualities have no qualities.“ 

A quality has a —^tbe genus of quality 

(gupatvaj.^” A colottr has the getitis of colour. A quality differs 
from community^ particularity and inherence, which are devoid 
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of community^ It differs from ii sdlfitsince becatuse it is devaid 
of qualities^ wbjl£ tfue latter U lendued with qaulities. It differ 
h<fm mi BCtiQn, whJdt b devoid of qualities, but wfaicti b an 
uuconditioDal cause of canjimclioQ and disjimctioD. A qilality 
is not their uncouditioiud cause. A quality exists throoKh rek- 
tion to beingbood £sattu). The {reims of quality (gupatval 
subsists in a quality. It may pois^sesa no inferior community' 
also. A colour pos3e$ses tiie genus of colour (rUpatva) alto.^** 

A quality is a uiiU''mherent cause (asamaviyi kara^^al with¬ 
out being an action.A subsunce b an inherent or rnateml 
cause. A quality b a uau-inheroat cause. An action also is a 
uoa-inhiirent cause. TJvus a quality b a tmn'inliei'ertt cause 
svithout being an action, llie otmiunctinii of the two halves of 
a jar, which b a quality^ b a aon^inherent cause of it. A quality 
is never an inherent cauie.^* 

Sivaditya defines a quality as au entity^ ivixich has the genus 
of quality, w^hich is not an aetioa, though posseted of a core- 
mtmity^ and which is not au inhemnt cause. Eie^aviimbra 
del]lies it as an entity sulmisting in ai substance, possessing a 
catnmiinilyi ivilhofut being nn actioiii and being a noa-ilihcrtut 
cause. A quality b an enduring static feature of a substance. 
The different kmils of quoUtios^ irUI be couaidcred later » 

Aflithimk^ata Uic categnty of (iiialhy^ Sabstance lia& btsen 

prerved to he tsoo^uialEiUi So qnagtis^K «vhicb an Kald to itibsist La 
LI, arc npn^cxiAteiii. tf one colour exlits in a ^trmAnc±it large 
«atkstitnKj then it ought to be perceiveil in faU, wh^ cmly h |Hurt of 
the ftohatnnci: k percei™!. If coLour cxktfl k parta In n ^nbetiince^ 
tb-en tlKre ore titotiu of cokar lit diffcrsit poxts of tht ftub^tanjcc,— 
vhkh A3K dieri lUui sot quhtia, tince qnolitiei an sot 

dtruible into part^. FrtTtJier+ quHltdea arc nolhing bnt momestwy 
idra8. So qinliiles arc noa-e^iAtent.'** The Valfeiiha rrjec^ pheno- 
n^nalLtfn auj stihjcctivc idtalLtm, 


14, [IHl Aciiait Of Moiiow Iffortno). 

Kaqnda deSn^ an □ction as an entityi which inheres in one 
subAtance, whidi is devoid of a quality, and which is an 
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uiicondidoiiHi OHM &f ccmjuflctiottt wid disjujictkutt,'®* Action is 
phjrsical motion. It rifddca iu * sutelane* like a qimjjijf. Bui 
on action is it5 d^qinniic and temitorary feature^ whensfls ^ qimljty 
i*> iti3 static ^ud enduriDg fcatitre. Ciinjunction* wUii^h is m 
qudityp resides in substaiic^p which art: conjoint wi\h 

each other. But nn action or motion nhides in one t3u!K«taticc 
only. It does not tedde in mmj substance^. Conjimctfon of a 
book ^rith a table re^des in tlio I wo suhstnaces. But the motion 
ot 3 fan resides in it only. An action, hto a quality* resides 
in a substsnee. and b devoid of a quality. But it is an lui- 
conditional cnusc of conjiuiction and disjunction, o^liore^ u 
quality is not thetr canse. The motion of a carnage is the direct 
smX tfumediate cuitsc of its dbjtULctiati £mm me part of the 
ground and conjmicUott with anotXter port of it. An uctiori 
b a nun-iiilierout cause (osaiTuiviyi kit-a^) of crajniictiQn and 
dbjunctidci. The carriage which is a «u1)siiuice^ is die inherent 
or malcrial cause of its dbjimctioft from one part of the ground, 
jmd of its ctmjunction lyilH anolhEr part of it* But its motion 
b thdr non-iuherent cata^. Its colonr^ w^hich is its qnahtyi h 
never their uon^Inherent cuttse. Sividitya observes tliat au action 
is 3 ncpft-inherenl cause of the first coajmictton and diBiunctbn. 
w'hich ore not produced by any [irior coujunctiou and disjunc¬ 
tion.^** &iilkara hfi^a observes that an uctiDd dot^s not depend 
upon any positive outliy after its production Id produce con- 
juDCtton OfEd dbltinctjou. ft dcpcuiis upon thdr inherent 
cratise and djc^tructkin of prior cunjunchdim The motioiL of the 
carriage depends upon It and destruction of its prior iw^jlmc- 
tion with another i;>art of the grouiid to produce its dbjuuctioti 
frum and ranjunction with other parts of the ground. An 
action h si non inherent cause of cotijunctiDn and dbjtmctioti- 
5o it ntu^t depend npoit their inherent otnse to produce thetti. 
A mere Don^ijihemit cause is not adequate to thetr productiotu 
But this does not make an action thetr condltiQUBl cause.*** **** 

Motion resides in n corpoceal suhstoRce of liinited dimen¬ 
sion. An mcofporeal, ubiquitous sutetaooe, like ether, time. 
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}^ix^ or A soul, is jucapabk of osoiiosi.*’’ It caiinoT chitoge its 
poi>ttioD< 

Tite of action ^karmatva) resides iti itn acticw wliieh 

Is noii-eterii^. It re^^des in a npn-etemai e^Itit3^ It Ihe next 
lower of Being, whkb. docs not reside m suljstano^ and 

qualities, sonic of wbich arc eternal. It is an inferior gcunsw^*^ 
An ttclion exists through relation to Being, iht higluest genusp. 
which inheres in it. It boa existence., knowahility and name- 
ability. Its existence i& independent: of heins known. It ts 
expressed by a word because it h known. Its existence is 
independent of its knowledge Eind expression. It re^idos hi a 
substance^ which is its subslralc. Il is not identical witii a sut>- 
slance. If it w^ere ideoUcal with a substance, it W'oulil not be 
its contenL llie c-outainer and the cemteni are different frcuni 
each otlier. 

Thtes an action resides in one sibstauce oniy^ It is devoid 
of quaiideAH, It possesses the genus of action. It b the un¬ 
conditional, non-inhcTcnt cause of coniunctioi] and disjunetton. 
It Fcsidj;^ in n corporeal sub^iimce of timired magnitude. It 
reader in a non-eternal substance. It is non-etemal. It is Uablc- 
to deiitructTOii in a short time. It is ptixluced by bc^mness^ 
fliiidityp iUffort and eonjunciiorn/*'* It is destroyed hy a subse¬ 
quent conjunction with another s^ibstance or hy destruction of" 
its basic substance. 

Pive kinds of action or motion are recognized, rb., upward 
motion (utk^ia^), down ward motion (avak^patia], cotitraetTcm 
(ikuilcana), expansioa fptas^pal, and locomotkiii {gammta)- 
l:pwani motion brings a body into cnntojX with a higiier region^ 
i-g.f throwing a stant upward. Downward motion brings a bod>- 
into contact mih a lowier region, throwiug a stone down- 
vvard from a tree to the ground. Contraction brings the fiarts- 
of a body closer to one another, the roliiiig of a cloth* 
KxL.»iajLs;on makes the pans of a body farther from one another, 
r.g.p the unfolding of a cloth. All Other kinds ot motion arc 
comprised In iDooiDotioiL Walking^ evacuation^ flow, flamtng 
up, anj] slanting motion arc different kinds of locomotton^^** 
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iTiticiiiss lie c*ix®<ffr ol Actwn. He trrgtfl tlial evcij- 
la atiil Ita* tiie« auwicl be Jinytlima wLlcIi ni 4 ^ 

linve oainii at sow ume^ aad amj net it ^ «mje ottw time. 

A moiiiwom^ iMau rimiot hmvt ammo *1 «mir monieiai;. uad bt dcFE^d 
oi it nt tba? KBtt iHMCiii- Tile luomeEil it Btis utioHr it bccouiei a 
diffeimit niuJ tie odim fa »« ditfcreat £wm tb* tbitte ^ Um 

mom^ni. A peniiaiMint tbitjg: otnoot hxvt^ b«*tiJie its ucn lu it 

gets ectiaij. It bmiM e diCEcMt tMng, A thin^ rtiitti <1 m» not 
lKi,^nu diUerent^ CaimoL Start actUm. An mtefeangittg Utmg cfloiujc 

bsvc aciionH If ictietr b the of a tMAg, it csn ncref be 

Srtti when it is ibb^tc^ It wimld be iti aetkai. H it M iiLaiAire Spy 
tutufR^ it CEtanoi be waive £of a tUtsk Fnfvrtid il, Even wbtii it in 
motum, it VwjuUI lx mActive. If it k Bcttre at one time oml Lsacuvo 
Ht Mititjtlier time# ihm ii becomea tw^> diHerimt ihiii^, sitme it cannfft 
pcHset»^ coQtrmtktnry cliumrtm At [iiSErenE timei. A mnvitiif ttiiog 
■ml Ma sRmovmg Lhiny are two ditiereat ibinsTi* riiicc tlicy pwaeaa 
omiirttiiiclnry clrnttudm. An impermaacHt thing or a fxrmaoexit ihtng 
ciumot bitTre motion, wnee two disjoined ttri^ otcaj^j^ ditferem 
puiutions Ld space enTirmt lx oonidiwd witb eatli <sthrr. So aetion m 
-motion IS tm! ^^jj^SiTp Aa Ulasitm of rnotEob is prodiK^ed^ wlien two 
fllmikr LMi|£ 9 ttie (nodirntd At difereELt pkces in quick i-Hixesaion by 
preeedJng ihlngtr^’* This criiijdani ia tn kcejdng witb ibe BoddhUl 
fkHTmnc v4 mnmentariiiess and the ^bjectirc ideitlkin cd ^lutonkeitn 
and KamaS&^iit. It remiiuls n^ of argnmeiit otfnJiuit the fpc^i* 

bilitv of oupfiLPD. Bnl the Voiwtikn h a rejili&t and an cmpifTCifet Ho 
cannot deny the e^t&teflc* of permanent dimfa und ihctr wStldi 

are perceived. 


IS, (IV). Comfreunif^ 

suf$p ‘^t_ >niwiiitii Sy and particvilarit]? depend upon 
Ihc intellect to tnilicfltc tI»iT existence-”'*^ They are not con* 
Orptuiil constructs. They have ontological existence, Praiasta- 
pada describes conimiiiiit3* as the cause of assurnlatlofl.’” It is 
the objective hosis of the notioti of ooiiiinon characteES among 
manv individuals. Scidbaxa (Icscribes it as the cause of the tnow* 
ledge of common characters possescd by many tndhridnaLi, 
which arc guite different from one another.”* tldayana des- 
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Cribcs tl as tlie^ esseatial and coininun character of muav iudi* 
vfdiml.v f( is mitund. It is not accidfenbil,’" It is oue ami 
cten^. and exists iu numy individuals.**’ Thine » oils eota- 
ttunitj- in oiiujy iiidiFidualfl. There 'sf- tht geiuiA of atw (gotva) 
w nnmy coi»% The genus is one. It does not differ in different 
mdividi^l cows. Comniurnty Lnlierw in. many indisidmls. 
Cobitf inheres in ouc suhstaace. The colour of 3 tloner inheres 
in it only. It does not inhere in many fiowers. iio it is not n 
cutimuutty. Conjunction inheres in the substances^ wliich are 
conjoined with each other. But it is temporory. Comniunity 
is eteri^ So conjunction is nor n community. Ccaumunity is 
a po»tive entity devoid of a coinmiuuty, differeaf fitjju parti' 
tfuhmtjv and tnliering uj niany individaiiK’** Particuhirily also 
is (h^oid of 3 commumty. Therefore cqmniiuiity is- desrribed 
as different from particuhirity. Inherence iilsn is devoid of a 
community. But it diaes not inhere in any substance, whErreas 
coiuiiuiuity utherea in many subelauces. So cumm unity is 
diffetent freon inherimoe. 

Pra^Tapadn descrihes its cdiaracteristtc&. Jt inheres in all 
its proper individnaTs. It is identical in its nature; It exists 
in many individuals. It produos the inchisive notion gf its 
own nature cotiinign to many individuals. It exists in many 
substrates entirely and simultaneously without differing fa iis 
c^ttal nsture. It is tlm cause of assiinilabon of many Indi¬ 
viduals. It produces an abstract imiver^l concept of ruaiiy 
individunls.'** fl> Community inheres in all its proper indivi¬ 
duals. The genus of cow inheres in all individutd cows, It 
docs not exist in all individualF, cows, goats, sheep and the 
like. It is not perceived iu ali individuaLs. Though a mm- 
munity is not limited to a particular place, it cxbts in all its 
proper rndtvidtials, wbiefa are produced by thtdr causes and! 
coliocatfons of condiiinns,*’* They only art its snbitrates. 


‘’bfiiab srabhitrilEO'ttBaancitVo Ticfaiiiiilui dliamuih 
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\l) Cotniminity b identical in its nature. It exists lu aJl iis 
proper indivTiliiaL with an identical cwture. It dM3. not dill^ 
in its nature in differsc individibta. Its identical oature ts 
indicated by the identical nature of the notion o£ inclusion 
produced by their coimiion character. The idcnlical nssimilative 
concept indicates the existence of the identical nature of the 
comintdiLty in them.**^ (3) Comnmnity exists in nmny indi- 
viduals^ It is their common nod esseuiial nature. The genus 
of cow (gotva) exists in all cows. It exists in iu idantical nature 
in them. It is perceived os identicaj in many ludividuals^ it 
does not exist is one individnal. Ether (ikaia} is one. So 
thef^ is no g^us of ether (akiialva), Simllairlyi thcro is no 
genus of time qi space. Time b OUil Space b onc.^"" 
(4} Cotnmunity b llie caii$e of the concept of conimon clmractnr 
in many individuals. It produced the nolhm of inclusion^ 
because it exists in ib identical untur^ in many individimb. It 
has on obiective existence. It b the universal cbss-eosence 
existing id many snnikr individliaLi- It produces a concept in 
the self. A concept b an a$simiLitive cognition. It b producred 
by u eoramuiiity* which is its objeedve basis. (5) Comumnity 
exists simultaneously in its idetitical nature in many ludlvidiiiilsK 
and os siich produces the as^ntUative eognitrem or concept of 
their common charact^^ It does not cease to exist in one 
individmd^ when it come^ to exist in another new-bofn indivi- 
dtml. It exists entirely^ siinultanecusly and continuously in 
many individuals, (hi Comtinuiity is fserceived in one mdivi- 
dual^ and letnembered in the othm iudivithuds perceived in the 
past due to revivil of their imfiKfessjons^ which were produced 
by their repeated aimilnr perceptjoiis. When we compstre the 
pcrti^ivcd individual with the individiiab remembered due to 
revival of their tmpressionsi we recogube a certaiu couunon 
^Krim ^tiPT among ihEm^ which inhm ^s in tfaem all. This common 
character ts called ccanmiiuity. It is rht cause of an assimila¬ 
tive cG^itiou m the (7) A cMnmunity b odoe in till its 

substrates, because It has the same characler m different indivi¬ 
duals, and becfluae it has no niark.s of special diaracters in 
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£heiii,“* (8J Gommofljty is uttTnal It is different from the 
EntiiA-iduabj which iire its subscdtea. They are produc&d and 
destroyed. But it is neither produced aor destroyed. The gcaus 
of substance h etcmah But the mdinduol substances In which 
it inheres, are produced and destroyed. The geaits of quality 
is cLemal. But the individual qualities in which Jt snbsistfi 
are generated and destroyed^ The geau^ of (urtion is etetrud, 
But the indl'viduid actiaiiSj which ace its sub^tiaie$j are prci- 
duced and desnoyed. Conimitaity is one in many individuals. 
Therefore it is eteruaL If it were not otenial, one community 
could oDt subsist in many noa-etemal individtiolsp post* presents 
and fulare.^^^ (0) Commnajty is dUfereat from die mdividtials^ 
which arc its Hubstrates, beeauso it is restricted to parlicular 
individuals, and bocause it produces a speciOc cogintioa. The 
£:cntis of substance exists in substniLces only. The genus of 
quality esrists in qualities only. The genus of action exists in 
actions only. If a eommunity were not different from its sub¬ 
strates. it would be produc:^ and destroyed with iheiUi But 
it h not produced, when they are produced* Md it is not des- 
tppyedp when they are destroyed. It ts etenml, while they are 
temporary^ The inEhividnals are different frcmi one another. 
They produce discrimiuiitive cognitions^ which apprehend their 
different specific characters. But conmnmity produces assimila¬ 
tive cognition, which apprehends their common character. 
So a communjty is different from it$ proper individuals. 

Cornmnoity B one, ctemcJ^ and inheres in many fndividtialsi 
Ether is one. But it does not Inhere m many mdiv{duala+ So 
it is not a coninitiiut>‘, ‘Conjunction inheres Ln many substxiiic«s, 
which are eon joined with each other. But it is not etemajH 
So it is not a connmmity. The dhnnusiqn of ether is elereal. 
Tl inheres in ether. But it docs not inhere in many substances. 
So it [s not ji coimmniity, Absolute uoa-odstence B etemaf. 
It eadst5 in manv entities. But it does not inhen? in them. 
So it 15 not a comiuumty. The ooloitr of an atom of water h 
frternaL It inheres m many atoms of water. But it is not one. 
So it IS not a, comuiunity. Different ntoms of water have 


^Rtyek^ ftTUrnyEfH laV^ i n^ j h tiAe^I 
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diS'er^nt colours nmnciically^ thoogti tlujy hAVC thi? s^mu qtladity. 
So community ts cfcmraclcrized by aud in- 

berEUce in many tndividitnls. All tiifese ckoraclanstica t^^ctber 
chfij-actcrisee a ocimiomiL^,*” 

A coKUnuuity (jati) is dMermt £rom on npMbi, Tlie former 
b n ^mttttral kmil' or cUss, while the Intler is an artificial class. 
Com inanity is eiemai, ^ upidhi b nctE-etettmL The farmer 
IS the bo^ of oaturaL ckseiEcationp while the latter is the basis 
of artificial cbssificatioD. Blindness is a non-etcnml and acci- 
dentnl common character. It b an npidlu. It b not a iati or 
nattiral class. If it be tecogni^od as a iatit blind per^nsj blind 
cow'Si and blind horses will be grouped under the same class. 
But, m fact, tb^ belong to difi^emut classes. So blindnciSSi 
faimessp deafness, and the like are accidenui and temporary 
common characteis tu|iddiii). Snnilajiy^ language* nsce, and 
religimi are not natuml classes (iadj, but accid en tal conxiiioit 
dmracters (up^hi). If they are reooguked as natural classed p 
the same E^er^ons will iKlong to diferent claves. So a jad is 
different from an tip^hip*** which b an imposed property. 

Udayana meotiona six conditioits which prevent a common 
quality from becoming a true communifp (jiti)i viz., oneness 
of the individual^ co-exten^venessi ooss dmstcm> infinite re* 
gre:sap sdf-contradirfiou* and absence of relation. Ether is one 
individual. So the common quality of ether is not a jath Tfie 
commim quality of jars (ghflt^rvfl) and the common quality of 
pitchers (bdoiatva] are co-axtensive with each other. They 
inhere in the same individuals- They are not diffeneut classes. 
They ore ciiffcreut nanies of the same class. The groups* 
w'hrch are co-ecEtensive w'ith each other* are not Jatis* The 
classes^ which overlap one another* are not jatis. Earth, winter, 
fire* aur, and etber are the physical elements. Fhysicality 
(bhutfltva) is their oonrmou character. Earth* water# fire, skp 
and manas are corporeal. Corporeality (tniirtatva) is their 
entnmen character. Ether has no corporeality. Maims has no 
phy&cahty. Earth, waler* fire, and sir have physlcality and 
corporealiiy both- So phyeicality and corporeality ore partially 
cchO^rtoiiHVie and partially not co^xtenstva. They overlap each 
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other, '"Ether is physicd but uol corxwreal, M a q j i > cor¬ 
poreal but not physical/'^* So phyaicaUty and corporieHlity are 
not iatis, becatm they involve cross divisloa (sariikarak A jSti 
15 devoid of a llti. If a had another jatt, the 50 Cond jatt 
also would have anotbi^r jati+ and so oa to urfiirity. This would 
mvplve inhnite regress (anavasthi). So a clit$$ has ito oilier 
chisfiH A parLiaibrity is devoid of gefiarality. Generality* can 
never inlieze in it. Particnlarity (vile^) by itself distiugnbhes 
its substrate, cm etemal suh^tanoe, froih the oilier eternal suIh 
stances. If a generality be supposed to in 4 

partiETtilarity^ that would distinguish its substrate from others^ 
and make the a^isumptron of particularity needkssL Generality 
is inclusive and assimilative. Particularity 19 exclusive and 
discriminative. Particnlaiity having a geaerality involves self- 
contradiction irupakinih 80 a getieialily or a i^lrtAs cannot 
exist in a partioilsrity. Inherence k devoid of geacrality, ainoe 
there is no relatiim of Inherence t^ert^^eeu the generality of in- 
herence and inherence. Wlivre there k no relation of inlicrence 
(a4sainhandha} belwecn a sencndity and its substrate, there can 
be 1)0 generality. Inhertuee k devoiid of inherence, Oiicn<^ 
of an indivUluHj ^vyakteb i 4 bhedab 9 i c^xtmujiiveiiess Ittilyatva), 
txoss division {snhkara^ infinite regress (anavnsrlia), self- 
contradiction (rnpahSni), and absence of jelatioii tasambandbal 
are tbe counteracting cnoditions oi a 

Ptoiastapada divides comniimities into two kinds, liighvi 
(paraj and lower fapera). Being Isatta) is the higher gene¬ 
rality. It subsism in the largest number of objects. It k a 
generality only. The genus of substance [dravyutvoli the genufi 
of quality {gu^tval, and the genus of setiou (karmntva) stiiisist 
in A linilted number of objeck. They «rfi lower geiieraiities- 
They are gctieraliiies (samauyn)^ Iteciituse th^y iLSshniLite their 
proper individunb to ofie oontJiiir. ^Fhey w* lower generalities 
(vise^al, tiecsitse they discriminaie thdr proper individuals frtmi 
other klnda of mdiddnak. They art the catmes of asdniiliition 
and dkcrtmiimtion both. They arc somanya and viSe^ both. 
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Thi^ nre na4 m the* ^dUc: ^etise oi the disliiiguishiiiit 

iJiiinfcetcns oi eicinul iiwliddml suhstmii^.”^ 

TJic ijf b inferjaT t» tlte genus of sub^Unce. 

'file of colour ui iuienor to tluc g^u:^ of fjwttjty, Tlie 

of upward movedieut b inferior to tlie genus of oedou. 
So there Is o bicmrdiy of £e£Lcrm with Bdug the high^ 
nod the lu^vest genm at the bottom. There is the highest genus 
(pari jhtil* There are the lowest species (fliMtrn jati}* There ate 
tile gubilcern geuetft anA spiles (paripnxii jad)."* 

Heing (sattal is die Idghest gcaer.ility. Substances, qualt- 
tu^f and uctiODfi e:!cbt ihrough reladoD to Belug. Being is 
eoiuinon to them. But Being b different from thwi. Substances, 
qualtdii^^ and acdorts are diffeteul from one another. But BetiiK 
is identical Iti iheiu. So it b different fe<mi its substmtes. 
It iziheres in theiii/^^ Tliere is one Being In sul»nLnce»« qinUitiee* 
and ai:tkm9L It dots not differ tn its different sufi^rmtiL^ We 
iwrceive tb^i all estiating. Being Is the one^ idf^lical, 
oumuoii fsetar in them. It bus no sjpeckl distinguishing marks. 
So Being is oEe/^" 


to. Tiu crllEcfetu of l^e Baifdifciji 

drtiiai of Cummuftitj- 


The Btiddbbts d.o not recognisce the reality of univenuls. 
They an individtmlifit$ and nomiimlbts. They deny the eeris- 
tence of a gemaaliry or community. iTiey argue tlmt the same 
form b not perceived in diffepeut mdividunUf a> a tkriE^ad b 
perceived passing duougfi the beads. Srldhars criticizes the 
Buildtiisi objccdou. A community (gutva) b perceived In many 
individual cows^ which sen-'CS to dbtinguii^ them from iniiicd^ 
dual bor^ and llie like. If a community w^erc not percetv'cd 
in different emvi, one itidividniil cow would be jiCTceiveil 
diffet^l frurn imothet mdividnal cow in ilia same iitanncr lis 
tt would be fefliii uuoilier mdividual horse. Btrt, m feci, all 
individiud voivs ore perceived to be alike. Tlib points to the 
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exijli!Jic€ of a community present in all cowSt and aiot prescnl 
in horses and other animals. It serves the suiue piirpo£<±. !t 
differentiates cows from the cthet animBls.^*’ 

*rht Buddhists may argue thut the unity is that of the 
individiuil cows. But iSndhara argues that if there were no 
commuaLtyj there could be no unity among the individnalsj 
their causes, and their effects, because they are different ftoiti 
one another- Jf the unity among them were due to tJie unity 
of their cause, then there would be no luiity among those indivi¬ 
duals Unit are produced by diverse causes. The same effect 
produced by different causes Fj« is produced by fricttoii of 
I wo pieces of wood, electricity, the roya of the sun falling r® 
the gem, imd the like. Thera could be no nuity 

ainong lliesc different kinds of fire, because there if no unity 
of their cause. If ihe unity among the individuals were due 
to the fact of their producing the same effect. Mien there w^ould 
be unity even among entirely dissimilar individuals, cows, 
fanSaJoes and the like, l^ecause they give milk and carry hnrdciis. 
Fttrtherj if there no community, what would be denoted 
by a word ? A specific mdividtiality ^svalak^it^a) ouiuot be its 
object, since it is momentary and excluded from all other things. 
A word has a general moaning. It cannot denote a momentary 
specific individuality, whieh is distinct from the other indivt* 
duals. Nor con a determination (vikalpa) of the cognitira of 
an mdividnol be denoted by a wmdj because it is momentary 
and not commoD to many Individuals. If the form of detenuina*- 
tion (vikolpokara) be said to b* denoted by a word, the form h 
either different the vikalpa or non-different ffom it. If it 
is different from it, it is either cmirman to all such likalpas, 
or differeat in each vikaJpa. If it » ctifimnon to oil vikolpas^ it 
is non-different from caniinuuliy. Only the Buddhisbi regiird 
such couunimity as a characteristic of cognitioiu^ f jhina-dhartna}, 
whereas the Vatie^tka regards U as a cbaracterfetic of extemoJ 
objects (ar thadha rma), because It is apprehended as something 
extmmJ to Hie self. If the fomi of determinatinn differs in each 
uidividual, it cannot be the object of verbal conveaticn. If the 
form of determioation b non-differcnt fhMi the cognition, then 


SiTmqpfw m pmP'yaniiSnrth «r0iT«'fb fl'^avargonadha- 
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slso it cminot Im: ilcuotcd by d irordp co^UaQS differ 

with different indiridmila, 

T1i<> B&iidhist realists znay argue that detenuination ot 
cancTQte qualificatioii of & spedffc indiyiduidlty imposes its own 
external farm on its cognition, aiid thus makes it concrete and 
dettirxiimaLc^ and t^mt this form of deterniiniite ccgulttim im¬ 
posed on it as if it were eKternal^ b the object of verbal con- 
ventioiL Bnt Siidhara urges that the estemalJy iin loosed furra 
of determinate doguilion is produced v^hc^ the determinate 
oognition is produced, and that it destroyed when the deter¬ 
minate cagnitioii is destroyed. Thus it differs with each dci^r* 
jmitatian* It is not canunon to iTLotty detmniiRatiuns of indivi- 
duab. So it emmat be the object of verbal convention* What 
diilera with each iudiviikiii] cannot be denoted by a word.**^* 

The Bnddhbt reolLsts may argue thus^ The detenuma- 
tiun of an individual cow imposes its exteraaJ form on ilfi 
cognition. Tlie detenu iDatlon of anoUier indiyidital cow 
imposes a aimilaf extema] fonn to its cogmilioJi- The 
detennmatious of cognitions appreJieud their own forms. 
They can never apprehend the difference among the forms 
imposed by themselves, since the appr^ensiou laf difference 
depends upon the apprehension of both the Tnembersj which 
differ froni each other. The forms of detenuinations are 
regarded as identical, because the difference among them is not 
apprehended. Therefore the determinatious are considered to 
be identical. This apparent identity of the determuiatiflns of the 
specific individoals (avatak^apat is the community* This ram- 
mimity is negativiG in character, since it Is absoliitely different 
from the externally imposed forms of determiunttons. It tom- 
bines v>*ith the spedffc mdividuaLity, its engnitiont the form of 
its cognition, and the imposed form. With the ferm of externa¬ 
lity imposed npon il. it is denoted by a word. The determinaic 
cognitian (adbya^nsaya) of thb cottunnnity is the datmninate 
cognltum of a individual. The form in which the com^ 

tnuuity b imposed b the form of the specific mdlvidiiality. This 
community ta in the nature of exdnsion of alt other things j tl 
has both positive and negative farms. If it had only a positit^ 
form, the assertion "the cow is* tvould be tautologiciii If it had 
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only a ne^jidve fonn, the n^^rUdn 'the cow is noi' wuuld be 
t3Ulo]ogi{:!ah Bui both lUi&cnipn^ are significrant. So the com- 
ti]iinft 5 * tleuoled by h TuTini hn-s both po«tive and negative forms. 
It is on account of this commonily rJmt different indhiduyils 
appear to he identicah This commurnty is t!ie object of all 
determiMtions. The uniiy ot determi nations ib due in the 
unity of this conutiuiiily. Tho tinily of the indeterniinate per¬ 
ceptions of I he specific indhid imbi^ u bidU are Uteir caiis^, 
due to the unity of the determimte co^nltitins. The unity of 
the speoUic mdivtduals Is apprehcndefl owitii* to the unity of 
the iudetenninate perceptions of tfie ii[diiridaa1±« 

Sridhora criticbes the Buddhist position. The BuddluFts 
main tain that comniunity is the m] posed identity of the fonns 
of determinure cognitioiis owing to non-appiebensimi of their 
difference. Eut Stidhara asks : Dots tlic intpositLati of ideudly 
consist m son-apfprehension of diderenee aniung the femt^ of 
dettmiiuatc coguitiuna? f.lr does it conskt hi apprebenAlon of 
ndn-difference ? The firal alternative' I 9 not teuablr, because 
nou^ppr^honsioti of ililfereiice iiuty lead to the imposition of 
dlHoreuce Mso. Jmt os dlffereiiii^e among the forms of cletEr* 
inimile cognitions is not appsrehendfd, hi nDn^ifferentc dso 
among them h not upifrehended. So just as the impo^itiait of 
identity" due to non-ajTpreheaision of differeace among the 
foimis of lietumiinate cDgrdt[on!i, so non-appreltensioi] of non^ 
difference tnity lead to the imposition of drffeTencc. The imposi¬ 
tion of difference cannot prompt actioui which, can be prompted 
by the apjirchensiou of identity, Ji cannot he denoted by & 
word. The second altemati^'e also is not tenable. The tmtx>jU‘ 
tioii (rf unn-difleretii:x is not due *o apprehension of nun- 
diifcrtenc?e. The at^T^hension of differente imil cion’difFercnce 
fffefafppDSe^ the existence of a singte self, Which apprehends 
many ohjects and their difference Jiud non-difletience- But I he 
Bmldhlsts do not admit the existence of a sinj^le pemanaat seUi 
whirh csin apprehend many objects with their diffcrfcnce and 
nnu-diffcreflcc. The self, flcrording to lh«ii, is a senes of lleit- 
lug ideouS, Petcrmimit* coguidons apprerhond thek ow-n forma 
They cannot apprehoid difference Md nun-diffcrencc joiiong 
miny objects. Even if there be a single p^rmum^t t*lf^ which 
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apprehends m any obj^ts^ can not apprehend nofi'Hi inerence 
oi&atxg different forms withoiU o cau^ of non-differ^ce. liven 
if there were apprehcn^oji of non-differcuee, there wctild be 
apiirelieftsloj] of non-dillereoce even among c!qws^ horsea and 
Iniffaloes owing to the absenjce of distitiguisliiBg cbmnacttrrs 
among differencea; “■* 

Tile Bnddhisls may argiin that there is d single cause of 
apprehenHon <if ncm-dlffercnce nr Ideotity nmong many Lndivi- 
diinl tows in the form of exchison of fion“COiv> (agotyavrtti^ 
But Sridhara Bsks : What are the pon-cow^i, exdiL&'Eon of which 
imposes non-difference of identny on the mnus of com? If the 
nmi-com are those aaimah which are not cows* then whnt are 
the cows* which me oot non-cows? The dulentimutitiii of the 
nntttre of noc-cows would depend upon the deterriimatioii of the 
tiatiirc of cowsi arul tho cletcnninatLoti oi the tiatnre o£ cows 
would depend upm the detenuinatkifi of the nature of nonnrom. 
If uue is not known, both cannot be kiiotvn. Kumanla ssys, 
''The well'-known cow would be iit the nature of the negatiem 
of noiiH:ow3. What is the cow that is negated iu a nou^cow? 
Ontil the cow is known, there is no non-cow. If there is no 
non-cow* there ts no 

The Buddhists may argue that negation of the contradictory 
(anyapohal is denoted by a word. t5ndhara ashs: What is tlie 
apclm ? Is the apoha, negation of the eoikow, positivis or nega¬ 
tive ia ckatactar? If it is positivep Es it in the nature of on 
ijtdividiuil coWp or ts it in tlic mtture of an individual non-coic ? 
If it is in ihe nature of ati Lndividiial cow, then it i>ertflins to 
a pirdcubr inilividiial^ and is not c^mon to al! individmli?- 
So it cannot cotistitiitE the denotation of ji word. If it is in the 
nature of an individual uan-cow, then also it cauiiot be the 
obJoETt of verbal convention For the sarne reasatt. Further ^ tht 
cow would not be denoted by the word *caw"^ If the opoho be 
regarded as a posidw entity different from particular indivi- 
dtJjils and commoTi to them all, it is uotbEiig but oommudity 
rccogtiized by the Voisesgika. There b 4 difference in name 
cmly. Whut is called saminyi by the Vai4e:gika is what is 
ca ll e d by ihe BuddhisUi. If the apeha be regarded os a 

negative entity, being in the nfilurc of C3cditsian of tlic other 
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end lies. It wotild not be app^hended by a po^itiv^ 
since h negative mtity cannot produce any tScc% arnl wMt 
produces a cognitiaD apprehended by it. An entity^ which 
ia not apprehended by percepdon^ cannot be denoted by a word. 
When a negative entity is apprehended by means of a word* a 
person, who hears the word, cannot be moved to activity mth 
regard lo u positive cut sty, since a negative entity is different 
from a positive entity, and there is no relation between HtcnL^** 

The Buddhists may argue that a word denoting a si>crcibe 
indiviJualtty due to nnnHdiscrirnination, since the Individuality 
is appreliended in n negative form. Appreheusiou of the specihe 
mdividnality is illnisoiry due to nDn-discriminalian of the per¬ 
ceptible and the iniagimny and attribution, of a character to it, 
which does not really beloog to it. 

Siidhoni urges that this argument is not valid. There can¬ 
not be imposition of a negative entity os identical with it on 
what is not apprehended. A person on hearing a word cannot 
apprehend the object stgniffed by it, since the word denotes 
something different firom it, and there is no other meana of 
apprehending it. Therefore a negation Is not denoted by a 
w'ord. A person is moved to activity towards a positive object 
on hcaritig a word. This proves that a positive entity is denoted 
by a tvord. 

There is no other cause of unity in the forms o£ individual 
cows. Ah objects are mere negations of one another, Tliey 
are apprehended n$ entirely new objects at ev'cry moment^ which 
ore absolutely different from one another. Therefbre there 
entirely diffenmt negative individuals cannot be denoted by a 
word, which has a general sigtiihcaiiCeN That which is not 
apprehended by perception cannot be on object of acceptance 
or rejectioUp since its conduciveness to pleasure or pain is not 
fcuowm Yet wc had that usage is based upon w'ords. All 
Persons, on hearing w'ords* perceive their objcctiSj which are 
po»tive in character, and are moved to activi^ in the fdiape 
of acceptance csr rejection. It is this usage Ihnt proves the 
existence of a commiuiity, which is common to many [udJvi- 
duals. It is a community that b denoted by a word. When 
a person knows pl^sontneas or painfiiluess of a eiaa of objects^ 
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be acts la obtain or avoid m partioilar abjti«!f| even khoo^h he 
may n<n Imvc perceived it before. 

The Esssimihitive cogmliDn* whitb ocEtnprebendfi many tti- 
dmtlunli iuider a elaas, proven the existence of a commimity, 
\^?hidi » its anise. If a commimity vrere 4 i mere ae^abon, the 
wbolo activity of the world would bcecune idipossihle. So a 
comrmmity is a positive entity common to in any individuals,**^ 

17. fv) Pariicutaniy 

The tcftu *VaJse^ika^ ts detivcd hum the term Ttle 

Vaise^ika reco^kes particularity (viie^a) a* a dbtfoct category. 
The Samthya^ the Yoga, the ^fTmaihsil, and the Ved^hi do 
not admit it as on Independent catagoiy. \^tsylyana reecHpti^ 
it as 4 distinct category^ anil mentums it among th^ six cate- 
gorteSp substancej qunlityp action^ coiunimnty, piwtictilarity; and 
inherence, which exhaust aU objects of kumvledge/'^ ^fadh^Ti 
admits the reality of vi^e^a as u distinct category. But he mkes 
vii^e^ in the sense of ihe distinctive characters of eteraial and 
non^temal substances. There ore a$ many ri:4c^as as there are 
qualities. They bind together the different qualities of a sub¬ 
stance into on integral umty.^” So the recognition of vise$a 
as an independent category tn the sense of the uhtmate dis- 
tinguishiiig feature of an eteriud substance is a unique chanac- 
teristk of tlie VaL^ka philosophy, 

Ka^da dehus vis^ as the ultiinate distinguishing feature 
of an eternal substance, which is known by its disdiTuinaffon 
from lha other etcmal sabslnnces. It depends upon the inteltecl 
lo indiaite its existence.^*' Pm^astapada also define particu¬ 
larities 05 the ultimate distinguisluiig features of etemaJ sul>- 
stances. They are called vi&^as, because the 3 " are the cau^ 
of the ultiniBte distlncrioo of their substrates from one another. 


:^4rvaot kl^m jirthuiiflunfa parsfipmrraTrtiaih pralilb^^m apdr- 
ram snnhlit^niaiuijf] tuL ^Abdll nnUJjate nipi pratyiiks^nrarlfaju jpi 
li4Dap5d£man^|o hturcl: iparij OatasimmhyatvAt ca jAb^fq lyrra- 
harob "Hti ca prstyKjE^parvika bitjUihupriylrpiiriharafthi Hayitri 
Hjn CB tkhimi^iL Tjahti^ ekadi vyarosiliapii'nili. yK ■ 
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They are the fmaJ distinctive ckaractef^ o( eteruai substances-^** 
They subsist iR the eternal subsiaxices,—the atoms of eartlx, 
T^-aier. fire and air^ ether» tintc* space, self aad manas. One 
E^rttcalarity inheres in each of tfciaii, lehich dtstinjiitiihc:^ it 
from the other etemal snbstatLCfis.’^^ The assumptioti of niaii^ 
particulflHiies in Qtss ctcttioJ substance is ueedleasJ** Eternal 
subiitances arc inGniLe in Rmobar- So particu!arltic& also arc 
noilmie and tnnuiuenjble^*^" 

ParticuliLrities do not require other particularities to iHs- 
tinguifih tlietn from o&c another^ because it would load to 
iuGiiite regrojs. Thei^ (iistin|fui.*ij themselves from one another. 
They not only distinguish their substrates from one aoiother, 
bul they also distin^iiah themselveit from one another. They 
are self-dbthjgabhiiiB/** They dbdnguiah their sul^tratfis from 
one another withoul the aid of other attiibuteSr because then 
they would lo&c their distinctive character. They directly dis^ 
tinguish their substrates from one another by their very tiflture 
(sYuto vyaviutakaj. They are devoid of a cominnnity (viie^tval. 
If they had a commimity^ that would distinguisfa their snbscrates 
from one another. ParticularitiEs would distinEiiish theit sub- 
stmtes from another by vinac of their community^ and 
lose their distinctive tuature.**^* They exist m single substnneefl 
only, Tliey are devoid of generality^ Tliey do not exist through 
mherence of Being In them, which is a generiility.**^ 

Gtcnwl sabstonces have porticulajitieSp which distinguish 
them from one anothif. But their iiuftlities have no ji^trticu* 
kTitic=3 They also are distinguLdicd from one onoth^ by the 
partiinilarities of tlieir substrates. 
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^ivndityii dc^Dos a as an entity inlteriog in a single 

^bstance, aud devoid oi u uommiinity.'** Canimunity and 
iahcrtnce are devoid of cranmiuiily. But they suborn io many 
individuals, while n [mnicularity subsists io one individual onlj-. 

i{ diBef^ frcmi tlieiUp The (iiudicies , tuste) of [in etemal 
iuljstanee so atom of water) hove comin uni ties the 

j£uuus of tdstc), while its partieularity Ims uu community. So 
il differs frtpu the (juaiitios of its substrate* A community 
inltmeit in one individtud, sad is devoid of a eonmmoiLyp Xha 
genus of n cow inheres in aa individual cow, arid is devoid of 
a genusp But it is not a particulnrily, wUdi inhetw in oub 
individual only. A coRunuojty does not inhmc tn utw Lndivt- 
dual only. It inlieres m numy individitals* 'rhe genua of cow 
inheres in niany individimi coivs, So a jjartieularily is different 
from ijualliy, inhtaenee, and coaiiiiunity.'** 

Partktilarities anhast in etcnutl substances only* But com- 
posite nou-^lemai substaucts subsist in their non-enEunal parts 
anti etcrual atuniSr Dot atoms do not subsist m other stih- 
stajioes. So tnuticulnrities are diffettHt from substance. 
Qualities inhere in eternal and noO'Cternal substances, ’riiey 
possess conununj ties, bo particularities are dilferefit f ro m ijuali- 
ties. Actions inhere m non-etemal substaticesi. They puMUsa 
immunities. So iiafticularities are diffenuit from actions^ 
Commu Dittos subsist in non-substaticeSi-^^ptalitice and nctioua 
also. So paTticulaiitiea are diffmunt from eun]inanitie& 
Particnlnrily is a pentive entity. It inlterea In its sabstmte. 
Hut non-esisience is a negative entity'* It dtus nui inhisre mils 
locus. So perticuiarity is diJfErent fmm nun^existence. Il b 
different ffCEtu ssfsbirice, ritinlity, ociioa, conuiiimily, inber' 
«n«, and nijn-esistence. It is a distinct oatolosicaT category*'*’ 
Composite non-eturnal substances are (Hstinguished from 
one anotlier by their porta, cpuilities, nctioiis, conjunction with 
other substaHces, and tlia like. A white iww is distinguahed 
by her quality. A cow moving bisl ts diatiagui^ed by her 
action. A cow wilt u [arge bump is dLdingtiislied by a part 
of her body, A cow with a large bell is dintinguished by her 
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coiijtHicliOD wilJi ^otJier substAiiCe- But the C\to atoms o£ 
earth, whidi have the same fom, quality, and action arc dis- 
tinjfuishcd frotn each olher by their particutsnti&**' Composite 
snbstaoces am diatingaished from one Hnothcr by their parts or 
substrates. They do not require particuJantits (u dtstiugoish- 
tfaem from one another. But the cterual substances, for esauiple, 
atoms, which are; panless, honiogeueous, and endued tvith the 
qualities and actions, are distinguLshed from one another 
by their particularities,'** Two liberated souls, whose specUl 
qualilies are destroyed, are diatiugubshed from each other by 
their particiilatitics. If they had ao particubinties, they would 
be indisUnguisliabk from each other. Particularities arc necfiP- 
sfliy to eusnre thieir existence as distinct entities.’** 

The existence of purticuLmties is proved by inference. Just 
os a jar a distiugnishiDg attribute because it is a sulistance, 
sfi the atoms of the same kind,-—endued with the same qu^tties 
and actions must liai'e particularities inhering in them, wliicb 
them frtun one another, because they ate iubstonew, 
Suniliuly, the liberated souls also must have ijarticulariliea iri' 
haring in them, which distinguish them from one another,*** 
lather, time, space, liberated souls, and minds (mauasi) connot be 
diBiU'cntutted from one another without porticidacities mhering 
in them. So the existeiicc of particularities in thetu must be 
inferred as the cause of their ntutual disttnetiou.'” The existence 
of particularities is iufeiied by ordinary persans. But they are 
actually perceived by the Yogins. They can dLstingu^ the 
atoms of the some hind and endued with the same qitohtics and 
actions through their particularities. They cun dislii^uish the 
libeiutcd souls and minds from one another throngb theh' parti¬ 
cularities. Without particularities iliey would be indistingmsh- 
able from one another. 

It may tr arBiird tint tke Vogtiu cm dlitinsoUli Uwm ffuni eoe 
by dim of ibeir mmu bam of n«<lH*tioti witbodt the aid of 
ibrif pKtkttlaririe*. hm ihl* McuuMnt is fnralid Just a. ilicy winiot 
liercciva a white iliiog as ace-whhe, and rccogniie a. thing ntm 
p et c fav ed before by dint of theh ow® nwrit*, to they rinraoi diatiflipush 
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Hk at tile aoiue Itiiul fmm aumJiief by dml tji tlicm itilLtaut 

ttc nM of particiiliirltiea. If Uiey coaid dUtogaiali tlicm from oof 
(toothu wiilioat pnrtLculiuitLc^ inbcring' in th&r pcfccptknu 

irostd be Msstlt* bora of nt cditiTHio pnnbu^ pcrcEpti™t 

dt pcpctscn^jt^ But they cAnnoe prodacr pofcoptidti*^ frhkJi 

flxt nut pfodocdl by Aeir caaa«.**^ 

It miij be wf^tjed tbal jual i* particflitiritLct ire tcif-diatiaEiiiAlimE 
and do Biif rffluiire oibcr {wtiolb^ed to diatinffciiili Hnjni from one 
ABUihaTji ^ tbe S'ofLna cfln iliatiii^f^iiigb tbc atonu of ttie snme kind 
fioni one fusotliET wiibont ibcd pamenUrLtica:. Tlii4 argnmenc u not 
valid. The ptfucptiEm ol tbe Ydrgiizff caJimit alLcr tiiE aalorc of tiling. 
Tlu» ammd ■pprehend tilings W diiereiU ftom Kbit kbey ilk tn their 
i] 4 itiirEr- Jnflt n ooo-liimiaoaa jnr k maniTtAted by a limiiuoui hunp^ 
hnt tilt lamp k muifested by ittalfr so rimilar mxtmtA are digtingakbed 
frafii ant iMK^tr bj their panitnlmilijca* but the pnrtlcnkrititfr are 

liy Tht tHallirr t!HXUl£ 3 t d 

tbtmBelvefr frotiz cut tuothcr. TLtj ue dkllo^sbcd uuc snothcr 

throagli their pATOcaliintit^''* 

Quoliti^ bd said to serw tho purpose of particulariti'es* 
Bui is n.o£ po^ible. Qu^ti^ ar« otofnal and non-etmutl, 
They ha VO communities. They exist through relation bo Beings 
fine particularities are etema] and devoid of comminuty. They 
do not exist through rektkm to Being. Two atoms of earth 
have the same qualfties., which cannot diSerectiate them from 
each other. Mutual Don^xjstence may be said to distinguish 
the Atoms of the same Mud from one Another. But this also is 
not possible. Mutual nonexistence exists in two entities, which 
have dissinularitiesH There is tnuttinl non-existence of a cloth 
and a ^ar in each other. But partkillfirities exist in two eternal 
substances^ which liave 'dmilar i]ualities^ and distingru^ them 
from each other. So mutual nou-existeuce ctinuot setw the 
purpose of partictilBntiets. DistinctEieas may be said to dietinguish 
the atoms of the same kind. But this also is uot posdhle. 
Distinctness i& determined by limits^ wkieh ako depend on other 
hmits. 3o it also depends on dissiniilaiities of substances. But 
particulanti« mhering iu siuular eternal substances distinguisb 
them from one another. So the existence of particulitrities must 
he admitted to account fnr the ultiniatc distinction of eternal 
substances. Particnlarities arc the ultimate ili fdin gn i n |^ 
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'cJiaracitfj of atoms of the some form^ (jmilitj and motion^ 
4nti of rdca^ed aonlsi and of tlie iaitmal orgaqi^ [diiLno^) by 
which ihfi Yogiua di^tiztgnbh them from one another.*^* 
Kaghimatha ^konia^ii rttloclfi the category oi vise^. 

ETitfcIir* the cnltgtrr^ Tif^. Tie urgc» iLat liienr 
StTe na ctcxiiul «iiti«umcet la whicli vi4e^M ^utjabt. Zl viiefA^ caa 
dftttegauli ihenia^lrci Ergm owe uolbcr witbciDl [ortiier oa 

the the nf ihe kind init W Iwld to 

iliitiiurahtN thttnMlvtt Iroot um anothci withemt Furlhet, 

mljrfht [n ietcmcLl Jind nj^c eterrtftS, ^ tiiey t-aniiot 

product dlMOriniilmtliig cognilioii^, Frodiacaoti occurs Ln liint. Bo 
tnEimentory entities only can prodti^-e tffecti. Htfoct ilit .cotegctri* of 
tU^ u tmueiXAWy. 


10. (VI) Inhtrtn^^ {Samtt^y^}4 

Icoi^-tla defines inherence as the relation between a inatc- 
rUJ cause and its elfeci, which h Ihc <^iise of the notion ‘this 
subsists tzt this abode/'^^ Praiastspada defines it as ih^ TeLttion 
svbidi sufasbls between two inseiwable entitiis Tekted to each 
ether as the aiibstraUf and the content, and which is tlm cause of 
the nolinn 'this subsists in this abodc/^** f^dkata defines it os 
the relation between two insexiarable entities^ which ore of the 
nature of o substrate and its content.*^* It is not the reJstinn 
beh^een two entities, n hids ore capable of separate oci^teuce and 
suh^$tence in difierent substrates. Separable entities are capable 
of caisdijg apart from each oilier and residing in liifFeienL sub¬ 
strates, A cloth subsists in Its constituent yarns. Though the 
yams subskt in their paris^ W’^hich ate diSerent &oni the cloth, 
yet both cutmot subsist in didcreiii substrates apart each 
other- The cloth stibdsts tit the yaras^ which compose it. 
Though they Imve an Ladepeudent esfisteuce apart frotn the doth, 
yet it has ko iudei^ndeut exsstcuce apart frorn them. The yams 
ate the substrate^ and the dnth Ls its content. They are its 
material cause. It sub$isl^ in Udayana defines infaer- 

™ce as an iuseparablc and intiuiale relation between two entities. 
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t^’hich cao never be sej^aEt,^ frtnn each nlher.*** It is the rcla* 
tion that subsists bet^vccn a suhstrate aud its content^ which 
JS not ftiivcntitioiis, but A natural relatiuii is not 

produced. ConjunctJoiii is a contingent» temporary and accidental 
relatian. But inhiarEnce is a nccessory^ uncaused, and insepar¬ 
able itiiatioa *^ ll is a relation between a substaujcv and a 
quality, a substance and an action, a genus and an individual, an 
etfirtml ^Jubslance and its particularity, a whole and its parts. 

A qttalit\' inheres iu a substance. Au actk>tt Luheres in a sub* 
stauce. A genus inheres in iin individual. A porticuhirity inheres 
in an eternal siibatance^ A composite whole inheres m its 
cousEiliienl parts. An edect inheres in its mntenaj cause. 

luhcrcnte is insepaTiable rehiticm betwetm two Uon-pervusive 
entities, which are restricted to particular places^ and which are 
koo^n to tie drScrent from each other.*** XiiiSepnrnble relatLon 
implies incapacify of its relata for indEpendetit e^dstence. It is 
an indir^oinble tiuion of two different entities. 

Inhcr^ce is inscpamble relatioa beh^een two entities» one 
of which is incapable of ^p^ratc existence ap^art from the other. 
The composrite whale cannot exist apart from its parts. But 
when it is destroyed, the parts can exi^E apart from it. But 
so long as the whole exists, it aod its parts cannot exist ajiort 
frean each other. A quality caunot exist apart froni its sub¬ 
stance. But the substance can extsi apart from its quality ue 
the moment of its production. It acquires its qualities at the 
next moment. But so long os a quahty {lersists^ a substance 
cannot esist apjrt from it. Au octLon cannot exist apart from 
its substance. But the substance can exist without its action. 
An action is-temporary, w-hile its subshmee is enduring. But no 
long ns on actian lasts, a substance cannot exist apart from h. 
An huLlndnal ntnuot exist apart from ita genus. But the genus 
exists before the tndivtdual born and after it is dertroyed. 
But bo long os the individiial the genus cannot exist apart 
from it. The gsius and the individual are inseparably related 
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to each ather. The goiim exbi^ iii the other indi^uala. Bttt 
ti 5 ^adstmiee m thorn does not affect its m^erparabk rclatioa to a 
ptitrticulat individiiaL So FodiimEiibha Mi^a dehoes mherence 
^ the relabon that betAveon two entitifiSi which aiv 

related to rach others while they are existent, A particularity 
camtot exist apart from on etemaJ substance. An eternal sub¬ 
stance also cannot exist apart fiodi it$ parbculaTity, Tliere is 
mutual de|iendenee here. But in the other insUnces there is 
otxe^^ded dependence. Therefore inherence Is an intiinatc rela* 
don, but it is not an internal relation. It is an external relation. 

Inherence b the rdation between iw^o insepambk entities, 
which axe oiwayo related to each other; and dicapahle cf separate 
existence, and which are related to each other as a snbstrate 
and its content. It is the relation between two ifi^epnmblc 
entitiesj one of which is the snbstrutum, imd the olher is tts 
ccutent. This deffnition obviates the objection mendoned above. 
So long as the two msepoiabk entities are related to each other 
as the conmiciex Eind the contained, the rdation between them 
IS inherence. It is a natural relation between a substantive 
(dharmiit) and an attribntive (dharma). It is nut an adventi¬ 
tious rektiort between two entities, which acquire the nature 
of a substsutive and an attrpJiJtive.'** 

'There is a bird in ether Ether k the substrate, 

aitd the bird is content. But the rektian between them b 
not iuhereniDe, because they can exist apart front each oth^r. 
'Th^e b a fmit in a plIlte^ The plate Is the substxatep aud 
the frnit b its contept. The relation between them is the cattse 
of the notion 'this snh^sts in ihi:^ abode^ But it is not inherencep 
because it does not subfiisL between tw'o inseporabTe etitities. 
The tiuit and the plate can exist apart tiom each Other. The 
rdation between a word and its object (vocyavacatabhriFi) ts 
not inlierenccp because they are not related to each other as a 
substrate and its content. A word denotes its object. It can¬ 
not exist opiirt Eroni its object. But there is no rolatinn of 
ihherienrt betw^een than, because their relatiotl is not the cause 
of the notion 'this subsbls in this abode^ The warA does not 
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subsist m its object. A co^itioa catiuot exist lOArt fwm its 
c4>ject, vhich is apprehended hy it. Biit it docs trot subsist iu 
its object, Tberefens the reladmi bcti^'cen a cognsitjam and its 
object (vi^'avi^yibhava) is not Uiherence, beamse they art 
not related to each otto ii$ a substrate and its content. ““ 

lubcrcace is oue, because it baa the same distinguishing 
featuie. There is no evidence of its distinctions,*"* One in¬ 
herence can account for all itotinns 'this subsists in this abode^ 
So it b ttseksa to assume tuany inhereticea. Ooe inherence is 
coongh to relate ah its reJata,--^bstAnces and their qnMities^ 
substances and their actions* wholes and puts, genera and in- 
dividualS) eternal substances and ibeir partictiJarities.^*^ Though 
inherence is one cody, there is a restriction due to the difereiices 
of the substrates and ihcir contents. The genus of substance 
inheres in subEtauces. The genus of qualUy inheres in finalities. 
The genus of action mheres in actions.'** Substnnees only have 
the powo: of manifesting tht genus of substance. Qualities onl/ 
have the power of manifesting the genus of quality. Actions 
only hove the power of uiamfesting the genus of artion,*"" Thus« 
though inherence is one^ it has a restriction as to its substrate 
and its content due to the differences in the power of being the 
manifester and the majiifestied.'** 

Inherence h eterualp tbongh its relata are transient. It is 
not produced by any cause. It ta not a temporal relation p It 
does not pertain to relations in time. Slv&ditya deffnes it as an 
eternal reJatiou, It Is ddferent from conjunction, which Ls a 
temporary relation. Just as one Being Inhefies tn many existing 
entitieSi <o one inheience subsists between inuimetable F^irs 
of rclatji. Just as Being Ls eternal, so inherence is etermil. 
Tnbcrepce ia different froui conjtinctioni which ts a temporary 
relation..An effect is timinJy produced by a maifflial cause. 
It is produced by a non-material cause and an effidetit cause 
with the aid of a material aitise. If it had a nmterin! cause^ 
it would be related to its cause either by itself or by another 
mhercnce. It rannot be related to its cause by itself, because 
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then it would be the ^iubsLrate of itself- But nq entity can be 
both a and it;^ contotit- >io entity can subsist in itself. 

Not can mlicxence be related to its cause by another inherence^ 
since it would lead to infinite Therefore inherence b 

uncaused and eternalp^* *^ 

Infaercnee is not pcrceptibk. It h not perceived to sub- 
idst in porceptfbk entities. There is no dislinct perceptua] 
cogzudon of It The nslation between a rose and its colour is 
not perceived. It is inferred from the notion ^this sub^ist^ in 
this abode"* It b not perceived a* an object (vi$aya)/** It ia 
inferred from the qoali£od cosnitlcFn of a substantive» an attribu- 
dvcp and relation between them, A jar is endued with a 
eolottr- The jar is a substantive; colEmr is on attribnrive. 
Inherence is the relation betu cen them. The jar and its colour 
art pcrocjved. But inhereuf^ between them is not perceived. 

[nlierence does not exist through ihe inhemice of Being 
in it. It is not related to B^ing. It is seli-auhsisiaiit (svatma- 
vftti},^** It does not reqaire any oUier relntimi to relate it to 
its rektiL Coujimctioii caunort subast bcrtween inherence and 
ils nclata. It is a quality^ %vhic;h subsists iu sphstmice^ only, 
tnhenmce canuot subsist between inherence and its relata^ be¬ 
cause inherence is one only* There is no third relation* w^hicb 
COD subsist betw^eeu inharcuce and its retata. Inherence 
is one and indivisible relation^ which subsists between its rektn. 
Tt has no other relatinn by which it can relate itself to its 
relation. Therefore it is self'Subdstent.^^* 

Inherence is not Identity. The two inseparable entities^ 
which are related through inhercnct^ do not produce the eogni- 
tioo of one thinjj. Ttsey produce two dilferent co^itsons^ which 
apprehtmd them. The cognitions have different contents. So 
the rtlata of Enherence are different from each other. They ore 
not really one and the sami? thing. TherefOT?- cuherente is not 
essmttaJ Identity tfvariiplbhoihi), but the relatian bet ween tivo 
inaepsuaLble entitiEs^ which cannot subsist in diffcrcnl 5ub!5trutes 
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flpairt from each other.**' The txlAm of inhesreuoa are differenc 
from each other. iDliercace is nOE non-difference or idcintity^^** 
as the V^edacta wrongly maintams. 

Inherence is not svarOpasarnbaniiha^ wliich ia a Eolation tlmt 
Ia idcntiikd with either of its rtlata. If there is sMinlifcasjiin^ 
baiidhu t)ctwecii u iar and its colour, th* jar itself is the rda- 
tipn of colour to iL Therefore an inhoite nniuber of svartlj^a* 
sombandhns muit be asswtned to acoannt for the relatbn between 
countless isulKtnnce^ and ibeir qualities and actions. Tins will 
c-ontradict the law of parsimony of bjpotJieses.^** FurtbeTp the 
assumption of Evarupasaxabandlm between a matmol caiis^ 
(parts) and effect {whole) would imdermine the Nj'iya' 
Vai^ika doctrine of Asatkoryavadap The effect is a uew begin* 
niug ((ininihha)p which is differeot {rpnik and inheres in^ its 
material eaitse. Tlie whole is different from its parts. It inheres 
ia its parts. Therefore inlicrcnce is not svartipnsanibaiicIhH.^'’'^ 
The relatioa subsisting between the groan d and the non- 
eshaence of a jar is not inherence. 'There b non-existence of 
a jar on the gruiind\ Here the ooa-existMce of the jar docs 
not inhere in the grouudi Tlte rtktion is not inseparable. If 
it were so* there would be the cognition of the iion~<^I^ieiiee 
of the jar on the grotindj even when it is brought hack to the 
ground. The relation between the non-exislence of a jar and 
the groimd is not inherence^ but svarupasambflndha.**^ 

Inherence is not conjunction. Coniunction is n relatiou 
bch^'een tiro substances. But inherence is a reladon bttweem 
a subshmce and auotlier substance or non'^substance. It is a retn- 
lion between a tnaterial cause (parts) and an effect {u'holeh ft 
sulistance and a qiiaUtj'i or an action^ m" a community* or a 
particularity. Conjunction is a separable relatijon. liiheretice 
ts an inseparable relation. In conjunctmn the rclata exist as un¬ 
related Eo each otlicr before they ire conjoined. But tn in* 
herenee the rchila are always related to feich either^ when they 
are related as a substrate and its cdnient.*** Inhetecce is 
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while cxmjunttson » temportiry. ConjtmcHqn b j?r** 
disced the ^ctiw of cue tx^ cf its rebta» cr by ^mother 
ccnjiiucttOG. But j a heretics net produced by Che ncEioa of 
cue or both of its rekta, Conjanctlcm is produced. but in- 
heredoe b uncaused. Conjunction is destroyed by disitmcdon 
of its rektd. But iubeteuce is indestructible.**^ Con junction H 
u relotiou bctwwn two indiipcDdeiit stibstence^ But inhereucK 
b a relation be tureen a substrate and its content,Inbercnee 
is the cause of the notion ^thls siib^sta in this abode* with r*- 
^ard to tbe categories of substancep quality, action, community 
and particularity. But conjunction is not the cause of such a 
notinii. It is a relatios between two substnnee^, which niay 
not be related to each other os the container and the contaiiied. 
Inherence is a notund and inseparable relalida, Coniunctiofi li 
an adventitious and separable rekticu.**^^ 

Inherence b one, while conjunctions are many, lubcrenee 
is imperceptible, while conjmictioD is perceptible. Inhmnee k 
diffeicnc from conjunction^ becanso It is not prothiced by the 
action of any of its relata ; because it is not destroyed by dis¬ 
junction of its rekta ; because its relata are incapable of in¬ 
dependent existence nnrdatcd to each other ; because jt k in- 
ffiTTcd ftom the cutistant subsistence of a content in a substrate , 
becau^ it ts one. etema], and Impcreeptible.^'** 

Inherence k diflereot frnm substance, qnabty, action, cam- 
tnunity, and particularity^ because it is a relation between a 
snbsUuce and the other categories.*'^ It is different from non- 
existence. fJo it is a distinct category. 

The category of inherence explains the NySya-Vaise^iba 
conception of isusality os a new emerienoe. The eS^ect k 
different from it* material cause, in which it iloes not pre-exist 
before its product ion. The eUect inheres in iti niatedal cause. 
There is on mseporable rektion between thexui The toAteriot 
cause k the substratum. The effect k its content. They can¬ 
not be sepamted from each other, wbUe they ate extsteot and 
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Tainted to tach otter M the eontamer and the The 

Tcliition between than U not identity as the Sainfctiya maintains. 
The cattM and the tdlect both are reai The is agt an 

appearance of the cause, whidi is real, as the Advains Vedanta 
maintains. The category of inherence i* necessary to relate a 
cause and its effect, both of v^hich are real and different from 
each other. It is necessary to reiale a substance to its ipidlify, 
actioD^ generality and particulantyi which are all real. Tljere- 
fore the category of inherence plays a very LmporUnt pan in 
upholding pluralistic realism of the Xydya-Vaiiestka. It ta 
severely cdtid^ced by Sanikarat who is a staunch advocate of 
pure idealistic monisin or AbsolucUm.^* 

gAjitirnihsita that the ngii-nhtcace <J jnhmDCr Lt prwed bj 

-*ncli petcepHotu u 'there m threii^ in a eloth'^^ ^tbere arc IjcAncheii 
in t tree,^ 'Urn are aloiis b a tMnaanaja/ aii 4 the like, A cloth dOe* 
sol inli^'ie ia rhreads. PxiTthex^ a i^umpofilte whole jioi diitex fxum 
its CQtiipotitut parte. It li a mett aggregate of pan*. So the whole dm 
aat inhere In itn part^. If two efllitle* are differcDt frotti each otlitr, 

■ one tfflsy abide in the odicr. Ma^igm in a phue. But h clmh «n- 
1101 inhere in its ilir«djtp becaiisc it dow mit differ froin ihetou Theft 
ib cuSunr or nmtioii in a jet. &at it dm not te^nke tnlieresoe. There Ia 
identLl; |tlditmya> rl oohnr or iwjtian with the iar. So loheTciirc ia 
klcutity. Pdrther, i£ inherence la o&e^ then a cloth should Inhere in the 
parts of a jar^ and a jat dioald inhere In threads^ If a doth mherea in 
ibreadfr [md a jar hibetea La iki pvrtip theft Lnhefeoce bdftg nn®, a doth 
fboald inheit ift pans ol * in, and e j*f should Inhere in tlireads. 
Further, if Ijihereirce Ia one, Lbe of cow ^g<ltwa^ wontd snbuit in 

eieidianis, It iitB¥ be lorgaod that thoagh ifthefencE Li one* it It rea- 
tricted in a pEUikmlir pair of Aubitmle lidhiray and eanteftt lOdheyali : 
the gennt of eahAtaftoe inheres In Adhstances; the genns of qimUly 
inheres in qnsIilieB^ the genn^ of sctioii inhrrea m actiDua. Thb 
Bmotmts to the ddmivpao tiiat ihefu at® manj Inhereure* frean whidi 
atie tnhrfence is geiterali/ed, Pftrlhtff, if inliereiSOe is ctefnal. its 
relata al»ii amst bt ciemaL If mherence of s lar in Iti parts Is ctena], 
then ihe jar aJso nias! fee elenml- Further, if the whole and ibe pnm 
both nre d-psiroyed, how enn iahercace rebitiflg them to eadi utliei per- 
tiat? Sfi lahcrence ctnmit tw eternAl, Whan epnjnftct* are dEshmed, 
eoftjnnethin » dertroyHl. So when the whnk bwI the ports aru dea- 
tmyrd, inhrrenoe mngt fee d«trayed. iVa tiipre are many coojimutiaiia, 
50 Iherc miui fee nianj Luhciencea.*** 
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Ka^iida in^ctiQiLs tiie idjc categories^ of subfs^mmri qualitF# 
sctioit, cotninujuty^ particdltintyi and inhcrenco^ tbe right tuoiv- 
l&dgo of ullage similarities and dis^mihuilies Jeajci^ to libefatiotii 
He docs not mention the category of negotioii or non-eicislcnce 
hfiren But he iadicates nup-existencc mth it5^ four kinds us a 
|>06Sihile object of fcnowledge/^'^ Safikura interpret? the 

aphorisms tis referring to prior aon-esdstence, posterior non- 
es:i5tcticie_p lunttni] non-e’Kistence^ and absoiate non-existence:*^" 
His interprelation sppesra to be right. PfSiiastikpada follows 
iCao^da in Tecogniiiug the rix categerries* and rintns tliat right 
knowledge of them is the meaDS to liberatioti,*** But Udayana 
saySi "Kon'existence is a distinct ontological category. But 
it is not separately mention^ because it is indicated by the rix 
categories of existence, whkih are its cotmtef-entities/**^^ 
Sndhara also says, '"Notn^fistcnce is oot sepm-ately mentioned 
because it depends upon c3dsience*-^ot because it does not 
So Kaoada and FradastapAda do not mention non- 
existenoe sicparately* Cdayana and dridham recognise non* 
cx'iaicnoe as ■ distinct catcgoiy^ f5ividitya distinctly necogni^^ 
seven t^tegories indading nonexistence in 
The Ixter Nyaya-Vaitefika writers odinit non-existence as a 
distinct categoiy.’^* 

Udayana divides the categories into existence and non- 
eKisteade* He divides the former iato substance* qimlityi actiont 
comoiunity, and particulnrityj and the Inft^r into prior non- 
existence* postcriox non-existence, absolute nou-existenee) and 
mutual non-esistenee.*^' Srldhjn-a and ^ivAditya also rccognire 
these four kinds of non-existence/*' 

Prior nomexisteiice (pragablntvajj is the noii-existence of 
an effect in its material cause before its productiotL A jar is 
produced &titn day. There is prior non-existence of the jaf 
IK clay. It is Without a beginning. Bat it has an end. it is 
destroyed by the producljoa of the effect- When the jar is 
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produced p its prior non-existence is destroyed. Thus pder non¬ 
existence is not produced bvet destroyed. It is be^rumug^tess 
but iion-eternaL If 16 is not destroyed i tlie effect ennnot be 
produced, Tlie VaLsc^ita bdieves m Asatkaryavfidap which re¬ 
gards the effect as nou-gxistent kt tJie cause.^^* 

Posterior non-existence (pradhviwiis^hnva) is the uon- 
cxisfcnce of an effect after its destruction. When an effect is 
destroyed, and loses its frpedffc naturep it has posterior non- 
existence. It ha^ a beginning* but no end. It is produced 
bat not destroyed- When a Jar Is destroyed^ it has poslerior 
non-existence. It is not perceived again* because it Is not pro¬ 
duced again. Po^etior uon-exblence is pioduced by the des¬ 
truction of an effect, bat it can never be destroyed.**'‘ The 
existence of the effect in ita specific naturB is prior non-exigtence 
of its destruction. Prodaction of destruction of the effect is des¬ 
truction of its prior ijoit-fisistence. Of its lisd^teacc.*** When 
the effect loses its eadatenee* it is destroyed. When a Jar la 
destroyed by the strolcc of a club, it has posterior pou-existence 
in its fragments* which is produced by an efficietst cause.“^ 
The non-cxbtEnce of a cow in a horse and the nou-oiistesice 
of a horse in ^ cow are mutual non-existence (anyony^hltava). 
It is one and eternal iu all objects. Its eternity is nntund/*^ 
Just as a commmiity is one and eternal but it is related to an 
mdrvjdual when it is generated^ so muucuil non-exEstence is one 
and eternal by nature^ but it is related to ^lifferent objects when 
they are produced^ But tiiere Ls a difference in apprehending 
tiiem. No sooner than an individual U perceived, ita com* 
b perceived. Fereeption of its community doeg not 
depend upon perception of any other individual. But the know¬ 
ledge of mntual nonexistence in ati Individual depends upon 
the knowledge of anerther iLudividual, whidi uj its counter- 
entity.*** The tnowleilge of non^exisljence of fl dolh in a jar 
depends on the knowledge of the jar as well as the clMh, which 
b its cotmtet-ontlty. MdtunI nos-csistcnce 1ms for Its countcr- 
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entity identity botu^een twci thinffs.™ Substance^ action, 

uQOiDiuDity, parfciculAtityt ami inference ace differeiit aitegorio. 
Thsy have matmii ocm-ubi&nce. ThEir dilForm^ implies 
miiLtial negatiaii. It docs aut admil of difference m tind, 
Negation other than TnuUial nc^tioD is negatkra of relation 
^ sadisoigabhi va). 

Absolute negslJOiri is denial of ati absolxitely nott-esdsbeut 
^ityj which is not limited by ^ce and time, biii whicb is 
only conceived by the mteHjecL®*^ There is no object of 
knowledge other thtm the iirategories. I£ there were tio 
absohitc non-existeiice of any entity other than these, the 
Valsi^iltu doctrine cf sbr categories would fall to the grouniL^* 
Absointe negation is noo-eaistente m all timeaL*” There is 
absolnte negation of eolom- In air. There b absolute negatLon 
of the genus of earth in water, and of tho genus of water in 
earth. Abeolubc negation does not refer to productinn or 
dK^rtmtiotn It dots not refer to the past or the fnture. It b 
neither prior negation nor postencr negotiim. It is negatian in 
all tintes. It Is ueitber ptodoced nor destroyed- It is eremaJ 
by nature. Absolute negadon is different from mutual negn- 
tton^ Mutual negadon is denial of tdeudl? between two ihings. 
which have spadiic natures. But absolute nation is denial of 
lUi absolutely uoa^bteot entity in all times and in all 
places *** 


The iUideilt Natyfiyikaj niBUitam (hat there La no absolute ncgatloii 
rq the Ipcsia of prior negidno <ir pogTcrior negatioiL Wtten a dai-h jar 
heenme^ red nmng lu baking, the U no red ctblour id 

the d«dt jar*^ ipprebedda prior segiticm of red cnloar, ami the ct^gditloA 
"there u. no dork ooloDr in the red Jai' mpprehendB posterior negatios 
of dark colour. The £rst tognlrion dnu noi apprehend alMoInte oegadoa 
red enlonr in the dark jar. The KCaud engnitusn doe* not ipprehend 
ob^fihite negadoa of -dark caAom In the ted jar. There la a oontradicdmi 
betwTCB prior m pMlerhvr aegatiaii and aboolute neEatLaia, The n^oderu 
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NiivifikH, on tbt other hAnd, molm^in thal thore u ao rndcace to 
prerie rbat ^htre \m a tymljadictim bittwfctfl pr^or or jKMrtsw i^fiitLwi 

ubwlnlc Dcgmli^ ^ ilhsoltiti! Mfiotion cicista tten when pdtn- 
npgit lTF H of postwiDf ot parti'dli^ Ehioif’ flf 

j»stedE?r ueg^iimi w&ifl «t particitUr dnict. Bui ofiuiliite aesadoa 
^xiita Bt lU lifT 7 iC 9 . 

ScinE NMyiTikai inmtiiiEi thii thitft u uotlw kimi oJ ELcgtitkus, 
wliicli b |aodtii:e4 Mtd WUen a jur U fT:TiiaVBd from tbe 

3utl brooglit back to it^ tJtitre bt tMs kind of Mgutkiii, which is 
produced and dotrg^Td. TMien a jar b rtinaved, pcgatloti ot iKt jar is 
juodoted; when it b IjfOdglit tiact^ negntioii oi tbe jur b denroj-cil 
Sach ttt^atiiia i$ not ptlcff neg^lion, becsEise it b pioductd. Nor n it 
pMtetioT Eie^at|mi« bccoiw It b deatrayed- b ii atisoluie ntgntion^ 

iKCAjEec it b EUiO-entemjii. Bo it b a ttew kkid ucgallM^**^ 

Odayniut d&^bcs pnor ries^tian as limited b}^ tli^ fnttm, 
posterior aeg^tioii ns limited by the past, mtitunl negatiDn as 
iiinited by the present, and nbsolnte negation as unlirntted by 
any dme. Prior negation is limited by prodtsddcFn of an effect 
in future. Posterior negaticii is limits by ite existence in the 
past- negation is Be;Etitioa of identity between two 

things nt pfestnt^ ^ich Is its connter-entity. It Is liTnited by 
their spedfii: aatttrcs. Absolute negatloii Is non^xistenee of 
rcktion» which is not limited by any time,”* >ff^ation is 
apprehendeil by a distinct ci^nition.*** 

Absolute uegadon and ijdor aegnticin are not produced. 
Motim! negntfon and posterim' negation are produced by their 
efficient tenses only,**" N’egation does not inbert; in any thingr 
So it has no tnlsereiit or nraterial wise. Because it has ito 
Inherent cause ^ it has no noa-uihereiit can^ also^ which is 
associated 'with the Inliercnt cause. So it has efficient cause 
only. Posterior negation of a Jar is produced by the stroke of 
a dub. Though nmttid negatioD is not produced, it is said to 
be produced, because to counter-entity is produced- ff a jar is 
not produced, thete cstmoi be negation of a cloth in it. When 
a jar is produced, uegatim of a cloth in it Is cTearly perceived 
fn it. Therefore rantual negation i$ said to be produced, though 
it is etenml+”* Sridhara fegardfl miitual negataon as eternal by 
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luiture^ ivijich is relatciMl t<i UjQer?iil thhisfs tvhiSE they tirt 
prtdiiced,*** 

The categorj^ of Etega^tioit <tt iinn-ejcbteiict is absolutely 
neccssaiy ict Myaya-Vaiie|jfca philosophy of rcolistic plura- 
listu- If there were no prior nmi-existence, an effect would not 
be produced PtxKlucii-oiL Is from prior nou-existenoe 

to actuiil existence uHtli d speciffc nature.**" If there uere no 
posterior non-existence, there would be no desUucticia of an 
effeeti If there were neither prior non-existence aor posterior 
non-exisience, there would be no aoa^temai things. If there 
were to ranttial non-existence, there would not be different 
things with specific natures. But there are non-etemol things, 
which ere different froia one another. If there were no absolute 
aon-exi&tencE, ell things would exist always mni eveiywhere. 
The doctrine of the dx categories implies absolute non^cxisteoce 
of 41115 other object of know'ledgc.^^ Ail things fire not ctemal i 
^rUcy lire not identical. Countless objects are produced and 
destroyed. They have prior non-exisieaw and posterior non- 
existence^ They are troa^eternal and temjiciraiyH They are 
^ffereitt from one another^ They have mutual non-existeuee 
in one another. Therefore realistic plumlisni muit admit the 
four kinds of non-existence. 

The cognition of negation depends upon the cognition of 
ite counter-entity.*** A counter-entity is in the nature of non- 
existence of its negation.*" A jar U the counteMntity of the 
negation of the jar. The non-exlsteoee ctf a jar on the ground 
js perceived. The nim-extetenco of ^oke is inferred froni the 
noa-exTsteaoe of fire. So negation is known by perception and 
infereuce.*** 

But Komariki iruiy urge that the nou-existence of a jar on 
the gound is not perctjved, because there ss no relation betw^cen 
a sense-organ iind non-existence, but that it is apprehended by 
apptTjpriHte noxi-apprchenrion lyogyannpaMKllii), The grqimd 
uhly, which is the locus of the ncgatimi of a jar, b pcjveived by 
a sense+otsaiL The Vaiii^ika criticbes Kumarila.b objections. 
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The co^itiop oi ^on-existcdcci of a jar on tht ground is per¬ 
ceptual and imnicdzate- l( is produced by a se&se-orijim, like 
the pcsfccptiiiii: cognition of eolottr. Ti& imnj&distencss and per- 
CepLual cIiHfacter are proved by the Eallowing infereiiM, When 
a sense-organ is present, the perception of aoD^existenoe fa 
I^reseut. When the former b absent, the fatter is absent. So 
non-existence is percctv^ Uirougk a sensenitgan. Kumarihi 
mny urge that negation cannot be perceived through a sen^- 
organ, because there js no relation between negation and a 
But this argument is invalid. There is a relation 
between tlie rfattal organ inid the groimd qualified by negatiDH 
of a jnr so that neintioc of the jar on the ground is perceived 
through the vuu&l organ.*** So negation ifi i^erreived through 
a seuse-organ. 

Just os a jar ts distinctly perceived, so its prior or pcKsterior 
negation also fa distinctly perceived. Perception of prior nega¬ 
tion of a far is prsxiticed by the absence of perception of the 
jar ti> iw pFoducedp and perception of its aggregate ol causal 
Ccmditiaiis, aided by hypothetical rcasgoing and recollection of 
a jar produced in the past by the oggre^te of causal condi* 
ttons. The jar to be produced b not perceived. Clay, a wheels 
a staff, and a potter arc perceived. If the jar were produced, it 
Would be perceived. This is hyx^othedcal reasoniogi There fa 
recoUection of a jar produced by its catisa! conditions in the 
past. These factors produce perceptLon of prior negation of a 
jar.**^ Perception of posterior negation ts produced by the 
absence of perceptinu of the destroyed jar aided by hypothetical 
reasdniug and recollection of the past jar, which fa its countm* 
entity. If the jar were existent, it would be perceived. But 
ahicie it fa not perceived* it fa nnn-existerit. Tlib is hypothetical 
Tes^semng. The d^troyed jar was perceived in the past. It is 
uot peredved but reiEeinlscrcd now. So Absence of perceptioa 
of the lULst jar, its rccoUectioa^ and hypothetical reasoning 
ptodnee perception of posterior negation of a jar/** Perception 
of mutual nfigatirai is produced by the absence of perception of 
its counter^nlitj*. and pcrceptioH of iU locus aided by hypothe¬ 
tical reasoning and recollection of its cotmter-enlity. Negation 
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of a cloth ia a jar is apprehended by percieption produced 
by the absence of perception of a cloHi* aad perccpliop of the- 
jar aided by bjTwUieUcal reasonitig and rccoUectioii of a doth.**' 

Prabhakam denies the cALiileiU'e of negiaticni. He Ldentifies- 
tic^ahoii [abhava) with its iocu^ (adhlkaraipaK The negation of 
a jar cm the ^rotmd m nothing but the bare ground* which b a 
positive entity. There b no cesatioo- of the jar distinct frum 
the grounds Negation is identjtal with tts locn^. The Vabe^a 
may argue that if negatiou of a jar were identiod with the 
grotmd^ then the nonHexiatence of the jeit would be perceived 
even on ilie ground oa whieb the jar exists. This argumeut is 
wrong- The negation of a jar is identin:^ u*itk the mere grotmd 
pffrvnlit hhOtnlaJ, which is dMexeat htmt the ground on which 
the jar exists. It is the ground unqualibed by the existence of 
the jar. Mutual negation. idendcaj with different things with 
their specific natures Negaticm of fdatiem tsarfasargahhava} 
refera to positive entities. Prior negation of a jar refers to the 
patu of the jar from which it ia ptoducetL Posterior ncgatioii 
of a Jar also refers to the fragments into which it is broken. 
Absolute uegabon of a jar on the ground refers to the mere 
groundf which is a positive entity. A po^itiYe entity h called 
a negatioii in relation to suoiher positive entity. So them h no 
uegatiou.*** 

Tbe Vaise^ikE thinker« Madhava Sarasvati^ urges that nega¬ 
tion ia a distinct category. If negatioa were uoU’-eadstent* the 
notion and usa of ^iton^xtstence^ would be devoid of an object. 
Use means speech and actios. Use is the effect of the cognitiDa 
of an object denoted by a word. The cognitioii of the negutiem 
of a jar has tis negation for its object It apprehends the non- 
eristence or a Jar* Neither the jar nor the mew gmmd is the 
object of the cognition of the negation of a jar* Negation of th* 
jar is the object of it* cognitiou. So negatiiM is a distinct cute- 
gory* which h the object of the coguilion of non-exisccnce. 
Perception of ncn-extstcoee would not be possiblot if there were 
BO i^^Uon. Negation has a enunter-entity. Negatimi of a 
jar depend* tipon the jar, which is its couuter-entity. There is 
no mere negatidu unrclAted to a positive entity. Furthm, it 

Ibid. ix. !_ a. 
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nmtuail cu^wtiau were th£ specifier nutuftid of difft^nl yxisitive 
entities, then: would be tm doubt ^ to whether the trees per- 
edved front u dtstsamee 4tre oue or nmuj^t beoiuse the perceptiem 
of their specific matures W'ould Involve the perceptim of their 
mutuiil u^tins or diff^arvuce. There would also be tiu tdofiioii 
of a snake m a tope, because the perception of the nope would 
involve penoeptiun of its pardenkr qualitieSf and because 
woxild be no nou-discniniiialiou between Ihe perceived elenunit 
and the rcmeuibered demeut^ which coosthiites an iiluricm 
according to PrnbhilkHJii. If Prabhakara nTgeo tlmt there is 
illnsioi] because all knowledge is vdldt it would contradijct the 
experience of alL The of illusion 1$ admirted hy all 

emnmon people and thinkers. Further^ tlie mere ground is 
to be identical with the nOD-existcnce of a jar^ Wliat is 
oK^nt by the mere ground? If It ts the ground unrelated to 
anything, tiien the gtwad on which a jar exists also wotdd be 
spoken of ti^xtino of the jar. If the mere ground is the 
ground, whitli is the loctts of negation^ then negatioii is 
admilted. If the mere ground is Ihe ground, which h diETerent 
from the ground with a latp then nko negatioti is admitted.. 
There can be no knowledge of an entity being different freon 
tlie ground with a iar without the knowledge of its being the 
locus of its negation. Therefore negatLon must be adjiutted as^ 
a distinct category to account for the knowledge and use of non- 
exi5tjiinjce+®“ Vi^vanatha urges that negation exists tn a locns^ 
which U its abode. The relation of an abode (IdMm) and a 
coDtont (adheya) faetip^'ceB the locus and negation is pcsdblo only 
if they pire distinct fram each other. 

nr 

The Philoiopliy of Hmtnre. 

The Vai^ka is a realistic i^jrsteni. It admits the reality 
of the extenml world of matter, spajceg time and etlier. The 
sclf-existeni atoms of earthy winter, fire and air are combintHl 
into dyads, triads and obiects in ethetj. space and thne. 

Tlio composite products <avayavin) are not mere iixmglomeratiati^ 

PJ>. ITT-flB, Cp. HM.. Pp. K1.., pp. 57-^. 
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Lheit compOtieot pait^ (ava^^av^), but luiiqu^; ^’hoks with an 
over and above llml of their parts, Tho Vaiie^ika 
jidvocsto ihe doctrine of Asalkaiyavada^ and regards effects 
■4S not pre-cKistent in their umien^] causes, but fresh be|^imii^$ 
farambliMi) of cotupo^tc products^ The extemsi! objects are real 
and i^table^ They nre not uiomcntELry as the Euddlilst realists 
maintain. They arc noi mere ideas tbe Buddhist idealists 
maintain- They have ontological reality* and not merely empiri¬ 
cal reoUty as the Advaita Vedanta ninintomsw The Nyaya- 
Vai^tka ts unconipromiriog in it^ realism and empirirism. 
The Voifcjika advocates plttralisnip and r^ards all extenud 
objects as distinct frmn, and esternally related to, one another^ 
Substances, qualities^ actions, ccanraunitios^ particuLaritieii, in.- 
berence and negation are isd and objective entities, liiheranoe 
ts inseparahlc relatioa between two entities, one of which can¬ 
not ex35t apart how, the other^ So it is not on intemai relation, 
in which two rekta caimot exist apart from each other. The 
material substsmees with their primary and secondary qualities 
are real, limy are subject to the law of causality gtiidcd by 
God according to the Law of Karma He adjusts the world 
to the merits and demerits of Lhe individual sotils lx is not 
nicchaUJcal but teleologicaL Mechanical causation is sulKer- 
^ieiit to moral cattsatinrt. 

20. Earihi IFaf^r^ Fire and riJf, 

Earth has tlie ;?eiiafl uf earth. It hm colour, toste^ smell, 
louch* number, nmgiutudep cmiiunction^ disiimr^tion* remote¬ 
ness, proximity, weight, acquired fluidity, and velocity/” It 
Ims many kinds of colour* ft hitmss amj the like. It has six 
kinds of taste, sw^eet, sour^ salt, hitter, pungent, and astringejiti 
It has two kinds of smellp agreeable ond ftisagreeable. Its touch 
is neither hot tiof cold, but due to heating, 

Eartis ia eternal and non-etetual. The atotm of earth are 
eiemal Composite eonliea substances, which are produced 
arc non^temaL They are stable, composed of parts arranged 
in a particular u^icf^ rmmifDld and pf^ssessed of low^er genera. 
They serve many useful purposes of selves. Bodii^Sf senfie- 
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and i>biect5 are the three km^ of effects of carthn Thtt 
bodies are of two tindsi those ditfi to seinial nruoTi ontl those 
which Dot dae to sexual unioD. Tlic bodies of sage? in 
heaven are nor due io sexual union. They are produced from 
Ike atoms of earth v^'itli the aid of spAcihq merits^ The bodies 
of creatures ore produced from the a bonis of earth with 

the itid of tlie specific demeritB. They are the vehiclea fit for 
suiJering paiiL Tht bodies due to sexual umou are bom of Uic 
uterus or boru of eggs. The olfactory orgmi is made of earth. 
Xt can perceive snieih Objects arc d 3 'ads mid their prcducts. 
They arc earth, stones, and plants. Htgious of earUi* ivnlb* 
bricks and the like ore pieces of earth. Stones^ jewclbt hail 
stoueir and the like HFt pie^ of stone. GrssSi. herbs, bees, 
creepers and the like arc phuits,*” Colour* taste, siheU, and 
touch of etenui] and non-eternal earth are non-eternal and due 
to heating.: Heating is contact with 

The germ* of water inheres m water. It has colour, taste* 
touch, natuml fluidity^ viscidity* number, magnitude, dLstinet- 
ness,, oonjimction, dLsjimctiou* remoteness, proximity* weight 
and vebcity. It Ims white colour. siveet taste* oud cold touch. 
Viscidity is the quality of water only. It has njituriil fluidity.*** 

Water is etemal and non^ltiriia]. The ntuniB of water me 
eteiuoL Composite watey substances are uon-etcniaL The 
qualities of the eteruol atoms of water are eternal. Those 
of nun-eternal W'htery substances are non'eternal. The pro¬ 
ducts of water arc bodies^ &ense-drgatLS, and obiects. The 
denizens of Vam^okn possess watery bodies, which are not 
due to sscxual union. They are composed of parts of earth 
also, which are subordimted to water. They me capable of 
produemg pleasure and pain. The grtstaiory orgim h composed 
of ivatcr. It perceived taste. Rivars., oceans, hail and the Uke 
are watery objects/** 

nic genus of Are inheres tn Brc. It ha^ colour« touch* 
itiuutKTr magnitude* distinctnesaR conjunction, disEjunciion, 
neiuDtctiess^ ptoximily, acquired SuiditTp and velocity. It has 
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bright, white colottr. It lias hot fflucli. It has adventitious 
fluidity 

Fire is et^tuaj and ooo-eternal. The atoms of fire arc 
Cttrmal. The coropoaite fiery substaJtces ot^ non-etemaL Tlw 
produ^ of fire are bodies, and objects. Fiery 

bodies arc uoi due to sexuat tmioa- They are pos^ssed by the 
denizjcns of solar regions. They nrc composed of the fiaiis of 
earth lilsOi Which are aubordinatod to fire. They arc lit for 
produdug pleaattre and pain. The visiml organ is cottipo^d of 
light. It perceives colour. Fiery objects are of four fcindb, 
earthlyi heavenly, ftrtestmal, and miqerpal. Earthly fine pro¬ 
duced by wood hums, cooks, evaporuccs etc. lightning is 
heavenly fire, Intestiua] fire digests footh Gold, silver and the 
like arc mmctal fires. 

File is of four Mmla, fire having manifested or perceptibk 
coltxur and touch, fire haviug uTnrmujlo^ed or imperceptible 
colour and touchy fire having inunanifested colour and ntapi- 
lemed touch, and fire having ntanifesled colour and umnaiii- 
tested toach. Blaring fire and rays of the suit hove manifest 
colour and touchy which ore perceptible. The light of the 
visuiil organ ha^> unmunifested colour and tondi, W'hich are not 
perceptible. Fire In hot ymtst haa umnaii] tested eolour, which 
ia not visible. But it lias manifested touchi which is tengihlep 
The light of a lamp has manifested eoltnir, w'hich ia visible. But 
it has noumuifested touch, which is not tungrble,^** The Nyuya- 
Vaise^'ka had some idea of infrosensible and senile stimuli, 
whiLh qjre capable of producing ^nblimiiml anti ^pra-liminal 
Sensations. 

Thft geuus of itit inhtres In air, which has touch + ntunber. 
niognitude, di^nctn£si@, conjunction* disjunction, remoteness, 
pTOidmity, iiitd velocity. Its tench b neither fint nor cold uor 
due to heating,^** It Is devoid of colotu- sind endued with 

Air m eternal unel non-cteniEV Tlie otoins of rtir ftre etemal. 
Composite flcrial suhstanees are non-eternah The prtwlucCa of 
air arc bodies^ seuse-oriPiii5+ and objetts. Aerial hodies :irt 
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nol diic to seatTjaJ miion. They are oompOi^ of ports of ettrlfa 
abo^ which arc ^itbordioatci] to air. They are fit for producing 
^^Kca5ttrcs imd jiaius. They are po^istia^ ty tile deorteiis of the 
serial regions. The tactual cr£aii, which perrades the body, 
IS composed of air. It pcrceivesi touch, AeHal objects are 
possessed of touch. They are ioiiicated by totich^ sornid* support 
arid iretnbUag, which are tht^ir marks. They ore capable of 
moving in obliqvie directions. They cao support and w^aft 
clouds. Memifoldness of air. which hi itnperttjspdble^ is ULferrod 
from the impact of two iviods of ei|tial force moving in opposite 
directions. The impact is inferred from the vipword movcmtnt 
of iwo composite aerial objocla, which is Inferred from the move¬ 
ment of grass and the like. There b one vital force in the body. 
Eul it is said to be manifold according to its fnnetiona. Life 
susmins die vital functions. It directs chyle, humours,, and 
other mgttidieots of the body. It b a kind of alr.^^^ 

There are atoms of earthy water^ fire nnd air, which are 
eterrml- They are ndth^ created nen destroyed. They are com¬ 
bined into ermipoiite substances, which are Itimsient, They are 
produced and destroyed. The qualities of atoms ore etefnal, 
hilt tho!^ of composite jaroducts are non-ctenial. 

The V^abe^ika reeognkes the reality of ether* time, space, 
sonls, and manas in addition to earthr water, fire and air. 
b cme* ubiquitous, eternal ether. There is cme, ufoqoitous, 
eternal time. Tlten^ is tme, nbic|uitoust eternal space. There 
are many, ubiquitous, ettnud iudividual souls. Thm are many 
atomic internal organs (maims). There is one tibiqtiitoits„ 
etemaL oTRnbeient, omnipotent G<h1 or saprenie soul, God 
creates the world out of the atoms of earth* ivater, fire and air 
in acccrdooce with tlia merits and demerits of the individual 
souls. God does not create atoms, ether, time, space* sotrb* 
and ttitemaT orgsns He is the architect of the world. 

21 The Viiihfik^ Theory iff 

The V&iii^ika advocates the theory a£ atomism. Earth* 
water* fire and nij are elcraal as atoms, and noiK^lemal os corn* 
p05tlc produetB. There are atoms of esulh* w ater* fire pnd air. 
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Tliey arc the minulx^t flnd indivisible units of physical snb- 
They linYe Lhe mixiatest magnitude. They are globulart 
though they an? partlesfi. 'Phtre is no iutra-atciinic siKice. 
Atonis i:aunot intcrpcaelnite one dunther. Ttiey aie inactive or 
motionless in themselves. Their motion is due to an ti:tcxud 
agent. The earlLrr Vaisc^ikas maintain tlmt motiem pTodneed 
La the atoms by the unseen agenuie^ in the indi^’id^Uil 

souls. They brin^ about their combmation into composite 
physical objectSf which cause iheifi pleasure and puin. The 
Later Voi^e^us main tarn that God produces motion in the 
atoms, ooRibmes them into compodte products with the aid of 
merits and demurits (adp^a) of the Individual souls for their 
enjoyments and suFerings. Combinnticui of atoms into campo- 
site products b not dpe to chanid^. IL is telaslogica]. it is 
adapted lo the moral ends of the individual souls. It is not 
adapted by tbem to Uieir ends. It is adapted by God to their 
enjoyments and suFm-ings in accordance ivith the Law of 
Karma. The physical order is yuhservieot to tJie moral itrder. 
The world is not a fortuitous combinatiau of atoms governed 
by the mechanical law oi causality. It is governed by tho law 
of causality ^bqrdinated to the L^iw qf Kanim. It Ls not blind 
to moral vsluesp but a sphere of moral lifcp which affords oppor¬ 
tunities to the individunj souls to renliie their moral purposes. 
Ti Is supervised by Cod, the uiotnl Governor. 

The atoms of earth have odour, taste^ colotu-p touchy 
acquired fluidity, gra-vity, and velocity. Those of w'ater have 
taste, colour, touchy uqtirral fluidity^ -riaddity, gravity nud velo¬ 
city^ Those of fire have colour^ touch, acquired fluidity, luid 
velocity. Those of air have touch and velocity, Tbt^se four 
kinds of atoms have also the general qualities of tmniber, nuigsi- 
tude, distinctness^ conjimcttou^ disjunctimi, remotenra, and 
proodmity, The^ quahties $tre eternal. Colour, odoiir» taste,, 
and touch or temtierattire Eire said to be secondary citmlities by 
Locht;, Gravity, vdodty^ numberi Tuagnitiide, temateness* siod 
proximity are said to be primary qttalllies by him. The atoms 
of earth, water, hre, and air have both primary and seconsiiiry 
qonlitie^. The qualities of the composite effects ore produced 
by ihE^ of their constituent atoms.*** 
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The niaiiitaiiL^ tliBl u {dvyu^^ak^J h pro¬ 

duced by tilt eiinj unction ul two ^torns (pararRa^u)i whidi are 
acdv'c or tnovin^. Tiii; two atoms are its inhereul cnuse^ Tln^ 
ccojuiurtion is tbeir noit-iulim-cnt cjiuso. Tlie unseen o^eucies, 
m(jfits and dmuedts of iudividunl soul^, are its efficient caiusc. 
When there is an activity cunong: three dyods, they come into 
ccmjttnctlpo with one another^ and produce a triad (tryiickukat. 
The dj'utls ore its inherent cause. Their conjunction is its non- 
ifTtergni; cause. The unsocu a|^eucics are its efficient cause. A 
quurtrud (ratiimti iika ) is produced by the coniunctinu of four 
IriadSp it^bjch are active- The quiirtraUs arc eotiibined Luto 
larger and larger composite subi^ULnees, The atoms of earth 
are cotuhined in this manner into the great earth.. The atoms 
of water are likewise ccnuMjied into the great oceam The 
atoms of fire are similarly combined into the large fiery bodies. 
The atems of ^ art likevtise cotnhined mto the great atmo- 
^hcre. The qualities <sl th$ cumponte prcwJttcts are ptodua^ 
by those of the component atoms. which arc their mhercut 
causes. The qualities of causes produce tliosc of their effects-***' 

Au atom is cternab because it is a substance^ which is 
partiess^ like etlier.*** A single atom is not productivie. If it 
were prDductivc;p it would aliva>*$ produce an effect, since it Ls 
etenmlp and li^ effect would never be destroyed, since there 
would be no cause of its destruction. The cause of destruction 
is either destruction of its substrate ot dhijimotion of its ports/^ 
Three atoms also are not productive. When a composite sab- 
stauce of large magrutuiie is pipoducefb it is produced by cont« 
posite substances of smaller magnitudes^ A triad is produced 
by compo^tc parts^ because It has large magnihide, Hke a jar. 
A single atom is not productfve. So n triad is produced by 
three dyad£, w^Mcit arc eomposiitc substfiitccs. A dyad is not 
composed of matiy atoms. The atomic magnitude of a dyad 
is due to the atomic magnitude of tw^ alums. The sssumptiou 
of many atoms coustifutuig a dynd is neadlesL A dyad is ooo- 
etcmal, since its oomixincul atoms are disjoined from each 
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It conMsts of pATts^ but atomB pre iiarilesB. If they 
are to be Oditiptaed of partB Sstnct they are corporcul or of 
limhed niAgnittidiap then there mU be iufmite regre?te. II ntoniG 
lidve iKts, they also have parU, nnd » cm to infinity. So 
atoms are partlesB atid eE£nml-^*‘ They are not acm-spaual, btjt 
they have die tnintiteBl magnitude. They aie ^hcricaJ and 
^aper^nmble. But they am be (leivelved by V'ogias and flod* 
They hnvc atomic nongnitode (a^u). The magtiitlltle o( a djiad 
lalso is mmnte {a|jti)i but It is greater than that ot an atonti 
Dyads also are Imperceptible to but perceptible to the 
Yogius and God. The maenitude of a dyad is due to the 
niiinber of its constituent atoms. The magnitude of a product 
ts due to the ntunber^ magnitude, and arrangetnent of its con- 
sdtnent jiarts. A triad composed of three dyads* which is 
gms^ and perceptible. Ife gross magifitftdff Is due to the 
nimittert magnitildc and suningeniimt of its constimanl jjsrts. 
The .^idlest visible partkk is the mote in a 5uii4)eaiHp which 
is a tricid (tTBsare^u). The large laagnitnfie of triads, i]uartr 3 d;$^ 
and larger conrpositc substances b <hie to the magnilude of 
IheEr materud cansoa or cotnpement parts as wieii as theb arrange' 
ment.*** Atoms ate inacti'v'e and motiouless. Metion b pro^ 
duoed in them hy merits and demerits of the individual sonb 
or by God- But Sividityii considers an atotci to be active.’'* 

The ftillowing arguments ore advanced by the Vnisefika 
for the existence of atoms. Firstly, Sridhara arg^its that there 
BTC different degrees of mflgnitudes, which have the highest 
limit in the brgcst magnitude of ether * and vvhidt have ihc 
lowest limit itt the minute magnitude of an atom. There are 
larger and larger magnittides, which rulitiimile in the Lorgesl 
magnitude of ether. There are smaller and smoUer itiagtiiludcs, 
which end in the minutest magnihide of an atom. An atom 
15 the minutest port^ which b indivisible. St cannot be divided 
inTo tnmuter parts/'* Udayana urges that this argujiieot in- 
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volTeg ihe f»Uucy of mwttial depeudenc^. The eacistance of tlw 
iiiinutttt magnitude prevet the existence of an atom. Ths 
existence of an atom proves the extf^teoo! of the minuteet tRaghi- 
tude.“'* * tteconiUy, Siiilhara atguei that if Atoms liad pana, 
tlien they aiao would liave parts, and so on to infinity. Tlwai 
there would be no difiorence in the dimensiahs of things.. If 
^ tMugs were tidlBSEdy divisible into parts, ibea rfier* would 
no larger oud siuallcr number o£ th&tr eoDstituiJiit partSp 
which ore the cattsc^ of larger and smalls dimtusions. But 
them HTB dliferent himenaodLS oI things- This proves that atoms 
art: the minuLesl |>arts of composite tilings, which are indiirisiblep 
jtortlc^i minutest jiud ctenml,'*^* If all attbstancefi wore end^^ 
lossly divisible in la an infinite nimibci of parts, then them 
WTiuid be m difieraite in the iiiagnitude of things, tun! a 
Tnonntain and a mustard seed would be «f «itial dinieasiou-*^* 
So vk-v rrmst admit that aioms ore llie mmuleL^ parts of oom^ 
posite substiifices^. which nre partless and bdiviable. YMrilly, 
Vi^vonatha ar^es that composite products are transicut, 
chaiig:eablc« divbibfe* i>toduced and destroyed. Therefore they 
are composed of otoiois, whicli are eternal ^ unchnngeflbkj in¬ 
divisible, unproduced and indestnictide.^* Fourthly, if there 
were no indivisible iitoms, tliere would 3 >e no dissnlntiou^ 
I>i33DltlliaU is the disjniiirtioii of tlie component atoms of coni' 
|K>sit? subatonces. Thetr ikstrUOtiaji is due to disjmictfau of 
their ports. This nrgumeul b advanetd by Vyoino^vaeiiya and 
Sadkonunbra."^ Fifthly, triads are nut the minatest- parts of 
th^ cam{>ositc substaiiees^ oinec they are gross and compiite^isd 
of pans, because they ore visible. Being gross and ooinposied 
of many parts is a condi^on of visual perceptioii. A triad b 
vbihlc, since it b gross and composed of threse dyads. It Is not 
cumjMDsed of atoms. Il produces a composite substance of large 
inagqttude* So il must be composed of componoot parts A 
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triad is cioiin>osc<I tii tliree dy^ad5. D>'aiis ari* ccmiiH^d of twi> 
indl visible atoms of the minutest niagnitttde.*" 

The V^ai^ika utuniism is not malorinlistic TIlc 
admits the reality of individual sculs and God, and the I^w 
q£ Karnm whieh ia not a phy^t^ bw. llic souls are inimiii- 
terial and consricit^i and serve thoh own ends. But aloms 
are ttacan-scioib and serv^e the ends of individiial They 

are combined by God mto compcr^ilc physical suhstanres to- 
give pleasure am] pain to thEUi according to the L^w of Karma. 
He is the evident causa (nimilta karaciaj of the world while 
atoms are its material cause {u]»adana karatja).®^^ 

The Va^e^ika atomism differs from Jaino atomism. The 
V^juie^aka moLDtaiiib that there are dlfTercut lands of atomSjk 
which have different Qualities. The atoms of earth have odouTj 
coldtUi taste and touch. Those of water have colour^ Easto and 
touch. Those of ah have touch only. They have number^ 
mo^itudep distinctiiesai coujnnctian, disiimctioni remotenesSr 
aud proximity. The ate ms of earth, water, Itght and ah anr 
not homDscucouSf since they pc^sse^ different Qtialides. But 
the Jaina mamtains that each atom has colour, taste, oduur and 
touch- It is devoid of sound, but it can produce sound in coin- 
bmation ivith many other atoins.*^* The atoms oiv homogene¬ 
ous. which are diffcDentbLed into the elements of earth, water, 
light and srr. They pos^iess the same quaUtieSj which are suth^ 
ject tn mntaiion,**' whereas the qualities of the atoms of earthi. 
water, fire and air are eternal according to the Viiise^ika. The 
Jama advocates atheistic atomism* and mointaifis that the atoms 
are noi combmed by God mto the aggregates. But the Jfller 
'Vai^ika advocates theistic atomism, and maintains tliat God 
creates motioTi in the etontSp and combines tli 5 m into dyasis, 
triads, Qiiartrads, and larger abjects. Both behevc in the Law 
of Karma, which adjusb the aggregates of iitoms to the mtrits 
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and demerits of the ijidividunl soiiIeh Both regard an atom as 
Otie^ emmaJp inditiaable, ultimale^ corpot^l ^init of maUer/*^ 

Tht? Bnddliist reali^hi recognirc the reality o^ atoms. Bat 
they consider them to be momentary. Tlie V-aihha^ka5 dis^ 
tingmsh betwetan peoceptible atoms (agu) jand imperceptible 
atoms (param^n)* and regard the former as aggregates of the 
latter. They also distingni^ between a saihghatapamnifi^ dead 
a dravynparam^n. The former is the subtlest state of visible 
nmtter. The latter is devoid of matter. There ato eight dravya 
pfir rttTifi ytT^ T?rE.^ eartlii water^ fire* Esir^ smelli taste> colcn$x, 
Kud loivch-““ The atoms are indivi^ble and impenetrable. 
They are invisiblCp maudible, intangible, and ontastabl^. They 
are tronsieaL The Sautrantilcas also coiLsider atoms to be 
partless nnd mometitary^ They do not admit contact of ntottis 
tivith one another. If there were contact among themr then lliey 
would interpenetrate one another and would not be able to h^ 
crease the dimension of their aggregate- Contact Is dose vici¬ 
nity of two atoins.’” The Buddhist tealisis regard the Atoms 
as transient» whereas the Vai^e$ika regards them as eCemaL 
The Vaiie$iha adraits contact among the atoms. The Siutri^n- 
tika da^s not admit contact among them. The Vaibha^lka dis¬ 
tinguishes bctwwn pftfoepdhte atoms fapul and imperceptible 
atoms (paramipu). The Vaiia^ika distinguishes between aloms 
and triads, and regards the former os imperccptOale and the 
latter as perceptible. The Eudjlhisl realists do not recogniK 
the reality of dyadsj triads, and quartiiids. The Vaiie^iha does 
not admit the atoms of sttieU^ taste^ colour, and touch like the 
Vaibhn^ika. The Buddhist realists do not admit ihe reality of 
w’holes as distinct from the component ports. They consider 
the so-callcd w^hotes as mere aggregates of atoms wMch coni- 
pose them. The Vai^^ka admits the wholes as distinct from 
mere aggrogaSas of atoms. The Buddhist realists advocate 
atheistic atomiam. The l!ater Vai^ika advocates thefstic 
AtomUm. So the Vaisc^ika alomi^m differs from the Buddhist 
atomism. 

Some suggest that the Vaise^ika borrowed the theory of 
atotn^ from the Greek alomhus^ when tndui came into contact 
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witi Greece. This b s wron^ surmise. The genns of fltcmism 
are fooud in the UpAnif^ds There are fuadwieutal ili^erences 
betweea the 'Vfii^e^ka atomism and ihe Greet atatnismt though 
both recognize the reaJily of indivisible mtd iinpercefitible aitnns^ 
which ooustituie material thiug^. First, Leucippus md Demo^ 
entus (420 11.0%) cousiiler the atoms to be bomogeneous anct 
ideulcal in <|uality i but ihlfeiient in size* \reight, positiim, 

and arriiugetijeiit. Hie atoms aie devoid of qualities, but endued 
with iinuntitieti. They have no f^unUtative diffemuces, hut onlv 
quatitimiive differences, !lut KatiSda (3Q0 B C.) recogtik^ 
gimlilatit-e differences m the atoms. The atoms of earth have 
the fTuaiiiks of odour, colour, taste, and leniperature. Those 
of water have the qualities of colour, taste, and lemijcniliire. 
ThfR^ of fire tieve the qualities of colour and teiiij>enitttre. Those 
of air have teujperatuie. The different kinds of alonis havu 
different kinds of serondary qualities- In addition to the 
seconding qualities, Ihey have the commou qnaiilies of ntuiifwr, 
uiiignitude, distinctnesa, conjunctioit, disjunction* remoteness 
and proximityfc which may be ^iald to be primary qualities, Tlie 
atoms of DeniomliiA and Leucippus- arc homogeaeous (tnd identi- 
cal In qu^ty. The atoens of Ka^uda are heterogeneous and 
endued with tUffereut secondaiy qualities. The fonner reduce 
qualitative differences to quantitative ones. The latter recog¬ 
nize the qualitative differences of aterms. though they are equally 
indivisible* and possess the same mlmttest magnitude (anutvaj 
or spherical sl^e (p3j Ka^da does not reduce their 

qualitative ilifferenoes into their qiiautitatjvc differences. 
Secondly, Leucipjms and Democrittis consider the atoms to be 
in perpetual motioni whik Kiiqldo cntisjdera xq bt in¬ 

active and motionless. Motion U produceid in them by meiils 
^iri ckmerits of the mdividua] souls according to the earlier 
Vaiftfcffta. It is produced in them by Cod according to the later 
Vaisfctika, Thirdly. Democritus coiisidcri the sonls to be com¬ 
posed of the finest, ffiiioollifcit* and most nimble atoms, while 
lutuuda cnasiders thcui to be entirely different from atoms. The 
vonscicus and spiritual, while atoms are unconscious 
and matennl. They are CMtemal with* and mrediicihle to, one 
toother. The Creek atnuiiats lire mulerialists. Kapada is a 
r the renlity of matter and sonls 

ou y* eiicippii^ ^|j Democritus explaiu the unii'er&c by 
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atom and tiidr ccfifbincttion according to mccttantcol hkws. 
Thtsr ooitsidcf the winHid to ht govomed by o^ces^ty. The 
V'al^ika exidikjoa the mivcr^e by atoms and their coicibioatipn 
according to the mond Law of E^mia. He does not advocate 
materialistic and mechanical conception ol the universe. He 
coosders the WK^iid to be teleologicoi msd adapted to die ment:^ 
and denierits of the individual souls. The Later Vaij^^ika be¬ 
lieves in God as the efficient cause of the worki, who creattia 
it out of the atoms ocociTi^ to the l^w Karma, The Greek 
mtomists are materialists and atheista^ while the later 
fiT^ dualists and tb^igtm , 

Epictmis (340 B.CL—270 B.Cd heltevcs in tnnnincfsblcr un¬ 
created^ and indednictihk atoms fit Fpcrpetmil Tnotioa. He 
believes in the possibility of chatLce or prt>duction of ati e^ect 
without a He expfams the world by atams^ empty 

spacCi and weight. He eiqilains it by mechanical causes with¬ 
out the aid of final causes. He abo considers the soul to be 
composed of tirie matter.^* So hb matenaiistic atoTuisiil is 
different from the Vai^e^ka atonusm. Ka^illiln does not cou^ 
slder the alosis to be in motion. He does not consider their 
comhiniLtion to be accidental. He dues not view the world as 
mechanical and devoid of dnat causes. He does nut regard the 
soul as material. So there la a wide di^'crgeittre Iwtween 
atomism and ilie Greek aloLtnisni in outlook. Tliere- 
fore tha hypothesis of KatpMa^s borrowing the theory of 
atumism from the Creek atomiat^ is nut acceptable.^** 

22. Th0 Nydy* of Alomism^ 

Coiauia regards atoms as parties ^ Indivisihler minuted 
i>am of eomposik substauoeSi which ore not ultimately divisible 
into ncKU'cntitles or void.®** An atom is not a product. So k 
Itas neither inside nor outside.**^ it is panless and hidivisible, 
ft is said to be oompocsed of ports, since it lias a femn^ ot a 
configmmtioUr conjunction with other atom^. But this jirgu- 
itieni is not valid. Tf it were infinitely divisibk into pans, it 
would involve infinite regress* which is impotssibic. To avoid 
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infinite tegrfcss, tsn atojn must be oidmittcd to be parllci^ wid 
It Ls bmgibk and etenml.*” 

Valsj-dysma &rgusi$ tlmt an uidm is the minuleat jiart of a 
compn^te fmbsUnce^ which mimot be divided into minuter 
pans.”® Cddyntakarn argues that at fttom ceases to be w 
atoEii, if it is divisibie.”^ It i$ indestnictiblefc since it is not 
Hiaiwed- A cmnpoaite thing is destroyed by the de^micllon of 
its pait5fc whioh are its materisl cause^ or by the diviaiou of its 
cause. Bnt on atom has no cause. So it is mdestmctible,”' 
VIcsspati argues that an atom is so culled^ becaiise it hM the 
minutest luagaitude which Ls not divisible Into smaller ports 
Jayanta Bhatta argues ihat atoms are atoms becau^ they art 
it>ajiJe5S"** There is no valid reason for thdr posaes^g parts. 
They are neither produced nor destroyed. They am emnml/®* 

Lfddyotakara argues that division o£ composite sobslaoces 
either en^Is in voidp or ends in alomSj or never t^nds. It cannot 
end In vuii or noa-esistence. If it ends in void (^anja], the 
to divi^on liecume^ devoid of parts. But there can be no 
^vision witbouc parts^ M'othing is perceived to be divided 
into ucm-unttlies. So division cannot end in non-ejikteace. Nor 
<iui divisiun be never-ending. It involvea idfinlte regnsssL It 
mokes a triad (tmti) ini measurable^ sinL-e it comets of an in¬ 
finite number of parts, h makes a mtistiird seed and a uiottn- 
tain of CEjm! magnitude* ^Once bolh are iiifimtely divisible. So 
division must end in individblc Atoms of the minutest magni- 
tmi^ "* 

Uilayana argues that 4 toms ore indivisible and partless* 
and therefore uncaused If they are divisible, they are prodvim. 
If they are by numre indivTstble and partlesa^ they are not 
products. Iiidi^'isibility or partlessness ajid producedness are 
ctintzadictciry to each other. Atoms are indivisible and portleag'. 
Therefore they are not produced.’*^ 
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Th^ Buddhist mgci that att atotn has piirts^ sitKr^ it hn^ a 
form/*" Udtlyolokarn asks; What is the tnrm (mmij which 
inake^ ;m atom possessed of parts? It is either dilferent or 
iiDii-differont from an atom. Colour and the like cannot be the 
form of &n atonij ifiace the Vaibhn^Lka admits the reality of the 
flloma of colour ar]<I vbe like. But an atom of ooloiir 
cannot be endued with colour. What is endued with colour 
must be difFcretil from it. If there is no atom different 
fmm form, then the statement that Atoms am oompo^ of 
parts because they have forms is as mennin^lcsa &s the 
statement that coloitr lias colour because it is endued with 
colottr. So the fqirni (tnniti) of an atom must be different 
from it. Uddyotakara maintains that sirialLncssp largeness^ 
lengthp shortness, the slior^ist magniinde, and the minutest 
magnitude are the fojiUB of mhstances of Li rutted magnitndcv 
minutest moguitiide is the form of an atom^ But it hftjt 
jio parts. There is no evidence to prove that what iiss the 
inmute^ magnitude nmat 1>e composed of parts.*** 

The BuddJiists urge that a substance of limited magnitude 
and endued with touch has a conffguration (saihsthina) or 
aimngement of parts. It m said t* be triangular^ i|uatidrahgiibr» 
square^ und globular. Atoms are of limited magnitude^ endued 
wiUi tcinch* and globular (parima^d^)* So they must have 
parts.*'^* 

Uddyotokara points ottt |hnt tbb orgnment is wrong. 

* Atoms hare parts, since th^ have an arrangenjent of parts. ‘ 
Here the rensou (hetu( ts identical with the object of inference 
(sMhyaK Having an arrangement of parts i$ idemica) with 
possessing parts.”* If the magnitnde of a thing is to 

'Constitute its partr then it is isorong to argue that a thing han 
parta^ because it has it form ttDQjrti}« and because It has an 
arrangement pf parte (sad^thana)/®' This shows that a form 
i$ different from an arrangeinent of poiis. 

The Buddhiats urge that on atom Kaa conjtmctiDu with 
edhet atoniA^ and that thorefoti^ it has poitev Conjtmction takes 
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pbofi two ^bMitnces of liruite<& iriagnilud^ h takes 

plAi^c btitivfe^ii llieir parts. So which come into con- 

juncticm Ttitb oae another^ tirn'c parts.* *" 

The ymy^yiku replies that the existenoe of parties^ atoms 
b proved by valid Ui£creiice> and ttiat theit eqnjunction vAth 
One another also Is t^oved by valid inference. Composite 
substances have caniatiction willi one an other in ihetr parts. 
But atoms Emve coD)tmctiou iiitk one aitoUter without parts in 
different points of The siil^^tance, ^hicli has cou- 

ittnetian^ its material cause* CoujitnctioD does not depend 
upofi Its parts. So patHcas atoms esui have coitjunctinu with 
one onolher at dilfcreitt pomts u£ hpai». There b no contru- 
ilietiott in it*“* The mimas is partJess. The self is parties 
Yet they have conjuDcdon with each other. So ^wirtless atoms 
can have conjmiction with one another. 

Tlie UuddMst fV^asubondhtil nr^es that an atom lioa enn- 
juiicdoD wiih sbe atoms^ that tl runst iher^ffote have six partsi 
and that if it has eoniiinctioii with euc atnmii in the ^ine point 
of space+ then the a^regate must be oi atotnic magnitude < 
B4TiQe the atomfi interpenetrate one another,*'* 

Dddyotakara relies that an atom has conjcmctlon writh other 
atonic In di^erent |>omla of space bscxnse of its contact with 
space* Sj^ce bone aud parties^, Cnajuncdon of an i«iani with 
different pdnts of space does not make it possessed of parts. 
Atoms do not come into contact with one another at the same 
point of space. So they do not interpenetmte one anatlicr^ 
They have contact at different paints of space, though they have 
no pansn Furtfieri a whole ts different from parts, and has a 
larger niagnittide tlian lhat of its parts. A composite substance 
is jiot u mere collection of its component atcpms^ So an 
aggregate of atom^ b not of nu aloanic magrritude, A iriad 
composed of six atoms w three djnads lias a vbshk large 
magnttudu.*** ITie Ruddhisl urge? thaE an atom ha? contact 
with different points of space, which must have parts. 
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TJddyotakar* replies tbjit there are no real points of spjice, tliat 
tlierfi are £lu rtrjJ pacts o£ an ntoitir tliat tbere is cantact ol sm 
atom with space, tliat the different points of are mere 

coctufrta of un atom with [SpAoe, that their existsicc ta hypo- 
thclkal and Imaginary p and that the ^atial points of on atom 
also Etrti ittingiiiary.*** So an atom is one and pnrtless. 

The Buddhist realist urges that an atom is pmduced by 
another preceding atotn^ and that the hrst atnin may be said 
to be the part of the second atom. Uddyotakaro replies that if 
an atom is prodoced by u preceding atonip then also none of 
them has partSp since a composite substance has many parts, 
whih both atoms are single. A Single atom cannot produce an 
eEeet. It depends upon m collocation of oonditions to produce un 
cSect, If a single cause produces an effect without the dd of 
auxiliary condItiaiiSj it will always produce on effect, sifice it 
is always present But what has no prior non-existence cannot 
be produced. So an atom cannot produce another atom. Even 
Jf It does SO3 Iho Eiigt atom cannot be a i>ari of the secood atoiiti 
since it doet not continue to erhi when the latter is produced 
owing to its niomeDtannesa. The first atom, which is destroyed* 
cannot be a part of the second atom, which is produced^ Thins 
atoms have no parts.^"^* 

Some argue that atoms are noa^terQa] because tlioy are 
active, Uddy'omkara asks tf activity is the cause or manifester 
of transience. If it is the caii$e, then what is inactive must be 
eternal. But this is contradicted by experience- Then vvUat is 
activity? If R is production^ then atoms ore transient bocntise 
they ore produced. But then: pitodnctidii is not proved by any 
valid cueans of knowledge. If activity' is the manifester of 
transience of atoms, then there mnsi be ^ome other cause of 
Ihett transiencei which ia manifestod by activity. The mani- 
fester does not produce who! is nmnifested by tt. A lamp docs 
not prodnee on object and then mimifest it. Movement cannot 
produce trau^eiice* since atoms pltc motionless m themselves^ 
Activity of atoms is not inbereuce of motion in them. Atonis 
ore not always in motion. There is no inseparable relation 
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motion imd aipm^. So motion does uni inheto Ln atoms. 
Atonu ciiiuiot be said to Iw tmnikienii bemuse tbe>* are otoms^ 
Here the reasoit {hcto} i* identical with the subject of infarence 
(pidcsa^ So atoms are not transient becau^ of tlielr mrtivity."** 
Th^ are IndiviBible* nuL^used ami indestractiblt. So tbej are 
eternal. 

Atams aro of the rainiiitest magnitude and tmiwrceptibk. 
Tn^ litoms constitutE a dyad (dynyuka}. Three dyads constittlte 
a triad {trya^ttika, truti» trasorertu). A dyad has no large 
magnitude, ^ince tu'O atoms have no pluralityi groasnes&i and 
loose cnninncticiii tpracaya). Duality of two atoms produces 
atomic raagnitnde. Plurality' of llinee dyads produceA the pet- 
ccptTblc Urgo magnitude of a triad. Dyads arc die ntaterial cause 
of a triad* Atoms are tmt tiroduced* They are eiemaL God 
combines two atoms into a dyadt and three dyads Into a triad, 
and triads into larger and larger composite substances in accord¬ 
ance with the merits aad demerits of the Individual souls for 
their eujoymeoi^ imd auSfaings, God divide composite sub¬ 
stances mto smaHoi: and smaller parts, triftdSi d5ra4iB and moms, 
and dissolvt^ the vrortd to give them rest for Same period. If 
Ive dO^ not combine Atoms bto dyads, and dyads into triads, 
and triads into larger objects, there can be no creatiDn. If he 
does not divide them into atonic* there can be no dissolution. 
But God does not create or destroy atoms.*^* The Xyaya be¬ 
lieves In theistic atoirrfcan^ 

23. Eih^r 

The S^khya mfuntaios that txit aud cutrance arc the 
marks of ether. They consist in motion of a stibstancc pos^efised 
-of touch- A scubstance endued with tmicli cannot move from 
one [iJjLce to anothef, if there ts no etiher in the nature of a 
vnatum wluch is not produtsoi^** 

Ka^da refutes the Sarhkliya view. Exit and entrance are 
movmenis, A movement docs not subsist in an iucorporefil 
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dubstqiice df iinlimEi-^d maifnUude like ether. It in ji 

txjTjwreal* tangible t;ubstAzi^e iif limited magnitude. Ether Is 
devdid of moveinc^nt 1>ecaii5e it is an dusarponsal, Inlangibk sub- 
-Htontt of tmlimlted mngultade. So it h nut the inherent 
df exit and entranee, Nor b it thetr uoD-bihEjant earner ^iinct 
it is a substaiide, “ Nor is it an elbciest cause of Euo\tnmmt, 
Birds fiy in ethar iShiiab But ether is not the efEdent ennse 
of tbetc movement^ aiuee it i$ nbiunltous and etemaJ and nev^er 
absent. So uon-productiDn of a movement is not due to it^ 
abfsenoe. It is duo to connteraetioiii o£ the canse of moveTnent 
due lo conjmurtSoa with a substance of limited magnitude by 
vdffht and the Uke. Therefor* ether is aol an efficient 
c^use of movement of a taiigE&te substance. So the Sithlchyn 
iiew is not valid.'*'** 

Sauidn t^toves the existence of as the substrate of 

sound- The ip^dBc qualities^ of the products of eartb> 
fire and air ore produced by the qudtties of thdr material 
causes.*** Colour, taste^ odour and temperature ate speeiaJ 
qualities of this Mnd* But though sound is a sxN^kl gufttity, 
it ss not produced by the quality of its inaterial ctiiise. It is a 
special quahty because It has the genus of sounds ant) iKcause it 
is perceived through one external sense-organ cmly. It is not a 
specijil quality of earth, tt-ateri fire and air, which ore tangible 
subtitajiceSi because difierent degrees of loudness and buntness 
of sound are p^ccived, wterdw diffenint vlcgrees of colouTi. taste, 
suiell or toneh arc not perccivied in the same tapg^le sub¬ 
stance,*** Sotted is not n quality of air, because it is deattt^yed 
ereti when air persists, while touebp a special quality of air, 
is tlestroyecl when air disappears.*** It is not a spedul quality 
of a self or a maoaa^ smoe it is perceived through an external 
organ* and subsists in .same other ynbstance.*^* It is not a quality 
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of It self, smte it b percejvetl flumtgh an external sen^-orgmi. 
If it ^ere its quality, it wouM be pqfcdved ev<m by a deaf 
and il would be perceived *I have siacmd". lianas 
13 atomic. So its qualities are iii]i>erceptible. Large magnitude 
is a condition uf perception. So sound is not a quality of martas. 
U is not a quality of space and time whose qnalides are im¬ 
perceptible, while sound is perceptible,^^* By elirnination it 
sulieists in aka^*** It subsists m a substance because it is 
a quality wMch is iwrceptible through a single ext«tial sense- 
organ, like colour and tlie like. Though it b non-ctemolf it 
subsists in ubiquitous ethers even as xion^temal cognition sub¬ 
sists IB a ubiquitous self, Soimd is perceived everywhere^ 
wluch proven ubiquity of ethEt, There is no proof for the 
existence of its parts, ft b partless^ and conseqaently etifTTLal. 

lither b ubiquitous, eternal and ever present- So tt inay be 
said to be the cause of all effects, since it is their invariable 
■antecedent. This argnmeiit is invalid. Ether is on acckfcntal 
antecedent of oil effects. Bat it is the necessary, mvoriabic 
antecedent of sound, and its inhereni cause. It is not tlie cause 
of other effects. Sound mheres in ether as its special quality. 
Though ether is nbiqtdtons and eternal, it b the aubstratt^ and 
material cause of sound. 

The Minuiilisaka ttrges that etlier is not the cause of sound* 
smee it b not produced but eternal* The Vais^ika replies liuii 
sound b produced iind nou-etema!, and can be prodticed by 
ether. The Bhatfa Mlmdihaata reganis sound as a subjitance* 
which cannot be a spodal quality of ether. The Vai^^ikn rt- 
gatds it 03 a quality, which is perceived through a single external 
iwisie-qirgtiDj like colour. It ts a special quality of edier. It ts 
not a special quality of space and tiuiCi which are devoid of 
sp&dnl qualities. 

Ether is one and homogeneous^ since sound bos no diffe^ 
renec in kind. Sound b of litfferent degrees of loudfiess. But 
they are not different kinds of sound. So they do nol prove 
differeiicca in ether. Sound snbsistiDg in oac imbstiatc may 
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clifiter in Ipirdness owitig to different cqu^h But it u without 
an^- di$tiiiotiou in kind. So ether, iu which Lt subsists, is 0Tie,“* 
Though etlier is out* it Is spokra of as tnsny owing to its lututiiig 
adjuncts. We speak of infinitfi munber of spaces such oe jar- 
space and the like according to inniiJiicnihle limlttTig adjuncts. 
Akoia is mfCTTCd £rmi sound ns its sutetrate, and all sounds 
suhsiat in one akMa.^ The asstnnpdou of many ethers as 
snhtitrates of rounds is needless. The ossnmptldn of oue 
tihiqiiitoii.E ether is adequate to e^loru all sounds. The porsi- 
tHony of hypotheses demands po^tuiuUou of one ether dcvmd of 
distinction. Ether is one iu^ as Being is oneH^" 

Ether is ubiquitous [vibhu), since it is the substrate of 
sounds produced cveTywhere, and enznes inlo contact with all 
corporeal substances It h not displaced by any josistuig body 
as water is displaced by w ood, since It is devoid of parts. It 
does not obstruct any moving substance^ since it is intangible. 
It is pervasivep since it b impenetrable and unresistiiig.**" 

Ether is one, distinct, ubiquitous, and devoid of a genus. 
It has sound, number, magnitude, distinctaesSt conjunction and 
disjunction^ It is the substrate and inherent cause of sound. 
It has conjunction and dbjunction > since it b the omse of sound. 
It has qualities, and does uot r^de in a substrate. So it is a 
substance. It has no homogeneous or heteroigeneons cause^ 
It has no inherent canse^ non-inherent cause^ add eihcieiit cause. 
So it b eterooL GonjunctiOii and dbjnnctign are the non* 
inherent cause of sound, w^hich is a quality of ether. So ether 
has coajimctian and disjunction. A non-iuhtrent cause mnst 
coinhere in the Inherent cause. Ethca" is the irth e renl cause of 
sound. So cfmjtmctinn and disjunction, which are its non- 
inherent cau.se, must inhere m ether. A non-inherEut cause 
cannot inhere in a substrate other tlmn the inherent cau;^- So 
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&tber hiu conjouLCtiQii and It conjuitctimi irith 

qU corpon^ut tiiibfitajiOL*Si It h one, ubiqiiitnTt$» eternal^ imiieT- 
ceptible substance endued with the special quality nl sound.”* 
It has liie largest uiagiiituile. 


24. (Difel. 

Tlie N^yaya-Vaiise^iki! recognkes the eadstcuce of space ti& 
an extemn! reality. It bf not a subjective form of perception, 
but an obfective reality.. It b oaep ubiquitous, ctemjib pajtless 
subgtaaoe^ whicb is the fmnidatHin oE tiic world- 

The esastcucc of space b proved thus : First, space b in¬ 
ferred from the ea£t» the west and the like. It is inferred &om 
the cognitions of different directions,""^ Taking a corpoxenl sub¬ 
stance of ihnited tnagnitude as a limit, we peroebe other corpo^ 
real sol^lancea as to the east, west, north, ;^outh, soutit east« 
north ea^t, south westi north west, upward and doivnWEiird. 
Space b the efficient cause of these cogiiitiaiis td directions, 
because they cannot be pToduned by any other cause. Space 
b the effident cam of tht^ cognitious, even os time is the 
eSdeaT cause of the cognitions of priority and pgsteriority. 
Corpora substances of limited magiiitude are mattmlly external 
to one another, and occupy difier^ut poutions it different times. 
Thoir niutunl externality is due to st>ace. Therefore space is 
the e^cieut cRtise nf the cognitious of nrutiiaJ eictenmlity of 
corporeal snibstiiiteesH which me nut tiieir causes. If they were 
sOt they w^cmld produce these coguiti(ms> even if they vi'ere 
^tuated ID some other i>nler and occupied other positiomH The 
qualities and ictions of the corfior^l substances iihio me out the 
causes of these coguitious. If they were so* the substances 
endued with the eome qinilitfes and actions wonld not be ktum n 
Hs situated in porlicnlm directions from each other. Hence space 
is lilt cause of these cognitions of directions- Spatial relations 
of corporeal substances presuppose the exisience of ^pace. If 
space were non-existent, their spatial relntiotia would not be 
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possible- So space exii^ an objective The COgtii- 

tiuns of dtrections ore not due to conjtnictiim with the sttn, since 
curtMireni substances are not in coniuDctkiu with it, Wlial ts 
not related to cqrxMjfeui substances cannot produce lha cogiu-* * 
tinns of Lhai; iliroctions and posiiious-*** Secondly, is 

tiifi:iTad Its the ItKti^ of the non-inhcrein cause of ramoiene^ 
and proiinuiy of corpcrraol substances* which are not due to 
conjunction with the stni. Space is not the locus of remote¬ 
ness und prfTTStmiity."* Etemoteness and proadmity are due to 
cunjnnction of ooipDteaJ Hubstunces with which ta their 

non-inherent cause. The conitmctioii subsists in spiace* which 
is its Inctts. But space is not the loctta of remoteness and proxi- 
mity* which reside In coiporaal substances with specific po^itious 
in relation to one another. But oorporcal substance? arc la enu- 
jtmclion with space. So space is the locus of conitmcti™ with 
corporeal snbsicmces, Remctanesii anil projdmity are not dan to 
con junction vtilh the mn. They ara due to space.^” Thirdly ^ 
space Is mferrad from nuuateness and neamesa of corporeal sub¬ 
stances in relation to an oiirso^Dg pi^son, which arc not fheud. 
Their apatia! positions are not irreversible. They occupy diffe¬ 
rent spatml positioos in relation to different sdbt5timces+“’ But 
priority and posteriority of efianyring corporeal substances are 
not due to space < suioe they are fixed anti utia ltefahle, while 
the spatial portions of coexistent ccupot^ substances arc rever- 
aible. Space admits of reversible posItionA bi relalmn to oae 
anuthcr. C^j-existent eorportjal substances can occupy different 
pcmt]on.s in nelaEieui. to one another^ But Ihdr posttiaos Id time 
arc hreversihle.*” Time is one* uhifiuitons, el mu I and inever- 
sibk. But sjuice b one, tibifiuiious, eternal and rever^ble. 
B<ith are m cotijdJiction with corporeal suh:;t&nces. ^Fatter exists 
in time and space. They are the dfitemrimmUi of niaierial snb- 
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stances, whicb undergo dianges in the fomifl of origtniitiDn, 
persistence and ileslnictiotip though they are 
FnurtMy. space is the dficient catise of all effects as their locus. 
h Is not their inherent cause nor oon-iiihcreiit cause, but their 
efficient cansc. God und merits and deroerits of the individtial 
souls also are efficient causes of all effects^ but they are not llicir 
lod/'* Time and space are their efficient causes aa tlidi lod* 

Space has no specific qnfllities. It has the geumc tjuahties 
of number, magnitude, distinctne^, conjuncliou and disjunc- 
tion.*^ It k one, distinct, etefiml and ubiquitous. It hm the 
largest nto^nitudo- It has conjunction with corporeal substances, 
U’hich determines their spatial posttiems. It hst^s also disjunction 
from them. It lias distinctness. It is a substance endu^ with 
these qualities. Though it i$ imperceptible, it can product: ihe 
dctermuiate cogruHons of directions. They are produced every- 
vi'here, which do not differ m kind. It is the one substrate of 
conjunctions with corporeal aubstonces, which ate the non^ 
mherent causes of spatial remoteness and proximity,Space is 
one, and therefore distinct. 

ll may be argued that there are different cognitions of east, 
west and the like in different places, which prove the existence 
of many ^ces. Bui fjddham refulcs this argnmeat. The very 
same object |$ perceived as stuated to the east of another object 
and to the west of a third object. It would not be possible, if 
there were many spaces. But the same object ia actually per* 
ceired to the cast and both in relation to different objects. 
Therefore there is one space, wbicli is homogeneous md Conti- 
nuqii5- Thre are not many, heterogeneous and dkeotttinuaus 
space?. Space la one and non-diffeteai^ The difference of cogni- 
tions of different directions is due to different detcrniiiiuig 
conditions (upadhi}. The east is the direction determined by 
coujuoetion of space with the ridog sain ; the west is the direc- 
titrti cktermined by conjunction of space with the setting sun. 


*** lHkkfilo7t»h wnroi pqit i tuaUtto ttbiiEtlakdnidHtraTn 
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The olheir directions are detemiiiied by reference to the east or 
the w^t. So space b one. but ii appears to be tnsmy owing 
to Its limitiiig conditions,”* StHice b one, entue^ imdivided 
suici parties^. Tl is peryiiaivt: because die cognitidas ol sputia] 
remoteness and pToximity are produced eveiytvherc. It is ooCi 
ubiquitous, eternal substance» which is the gremnd of the spatial 
cirdCT. 

ita^hnnatlia Siroma^, the author of Dldhiti, does not admit 
the existence of space and time as mdependeut entities- They 
have no existeace apart from God, since there is no proof for 

it.»* 


35. Time 

The rCyaya-Vaiscsifca admits the reality of time as cm 
^xteniiil It is not a subjective form of perceptmn. It 

is reaj and objective. It b one, ubiquitous. etental substance, 
which is the foundation of ail events. 

Tlje folfetving argucients are advanced for ihe existence of 
time. First, time b inferred from the cognitions of temporal 
retnotene^ and proximity, sanialhineity and succcsstou, $Iow- 
cteas and quietness.”* It is the efficient cittise of these cogni- 
tions. Secondly, it is the efficient cause of prodnetioa, per* 
aistenctr and destruedou of sdl efiects/** Thirdly, it b the 
cause of the uotious ol nmnients, hours, day* nighti fortnight, 
month, year and the like.*” 

Finsl, tiuiE la inferred from temporal remoteness or oldness 
and temporal proximity or newness, which subsist in old ami 
new created substances- Tempoinl mmoteneffi bs prod need in 
an old siibstEnsce after the lapse of a large nombeT of motiiims 
of the snn from ife production. It ia an ed^ect. Its non^inherent 
cause ifl cnujunctiou of th^ old substance d^ennined by tlie 
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motioiis gf Oig aun with a ubiquitous suhstancy, viz., time. 
Conjunction of a substance mth liine is dit noa-iiierent cause 
of its temporal remoteness and proxtajity or uidues; and 
neftnfiss, winch are produced hy the motions of the sun. Tinie 
ts the Jocus of Uie cdojunfition. Temporal remoteness and 
proshnity or oldness and newness reside in an individual 
substauce. They do not subsist m time. So lime is not their 
ocas, hfther or self js not the loens of conjujiclion of a 
substance with u ubiquitous substance, becau.K! they liavc 
specific qualities like eartli and the Uke,*“ A iubstanw: itself 
» the inherent cause of its temporal remoteness or proximity, 
fts eoniuncrioii with time is their uon-inherent cause, the 
substance beiuft detfitmined by the motions of the sun. Time 
I& Lhfrir 

Simultaneity is occturcnce at the same time. Suoccssifin » 
occurrence at differeul times. Slowness is duration for a long 
tune. Quicknftss Ls duration for a short time. The motion of 
the sun » the limiting adjunct of lime. Tim® is mferred from 
the coemtions of simultaneity, succession, slowness, quickness, 
oldaeis and youth, which are its murks.**' The self is ihe 
i^aent cause of these eogmtiona. Time is iuferred as the 
client cause of the cognitions of these teniporal marks, 
which differ from the cognitions of Buhstances, gnatilies and 
the hfec.*** 

Some mam tain that the cognitions of swiftness, slowness, 
o and neurTiess are d^tenniufid by the m^^vem^^nt5 of th& 
ptui, planets and stars. But Srirlhara argufis that there is n» 
reiatiTO between motions in the s«n and oldness and neu-ncss 
ot substances. If an entity uniulated to the effect can be a 
any thins cun be the cause of any other thing. So time 
s efficient cause of oldness and newnes;^ or temporal 
priority and postimority.-**^ Jayauta Bhntta urges titat slovimess 
an quickness, simultandty and sucr^ion ore perceiyed in 
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Ihe mobons of |ht beawnly bodies also^ which fniist l» due to 
time as tlieir efficient izause. Time is not identScaJ witli the 
motiotis of the Insavenly bodies, but it is different fturn theui 
because it produces their shuultaneity and succession, quick- 
fliid slowness.**" Time is the efficient cause of tetnporai 
rebtions. 

SaniE? argue that hme is ituperceptibje so that Its invariable 
caticoinitance Wth oogtutions of sunuliatteity, successiou and 
the like cauuoE Iw known, which cannot^ theicforCi be iufened 
as Lhdr efficient cause. Hut Sridhunt urges that the cognihons 
of simulhineityi succesaian and tlie like are produced in 
external objects like substances. The substances not their 
caustSi giuce the coguitfons of these temporal relations am 
different from the cognidons of these substances, but ru? effect 
can be produced without a cause. So time is the effident cause 
of these oognitioiis/*^ 

It may be argued that time is imperceptiblci and cannol 
qualify the cognitians of smiultimjeit)*^ succession^ teiniKvriii re¬ 
moteness and pfoxUHityi and the like. Some reply Uuit time 
produces these determitiate cognitions (viii^tapratyayn) tike a 
$e£$e-HorgaUf wbick b impcrce|itible. Time piodm^s the cogni¬ 
tions of tempera] pelatiouSp but it does not quali^ them as a stuff 
qualifies a ptfti^u. But Sndhaia replies that cOguilions are in 
the nature of consciousness^ which have no other distinctive 
character than their relndou to the objects apprehended by 
them. Time ran qualify cognitions only os their obit'ct. 
Conjimcticm with time is taferred as the cause of oldness and 
youth indicated by the different coodilioas of tiie body,. They 
arc due to ita coniunctiuu 'itith tLcne for a greater or shorter 
period. So the cognitioits o£ oldness aad y'outh. are proilnced 
by time/” 

Bor the NySya regards time aa pcTceptibtep which is 
fijorceived os a itu^cation (vi^e^a^) of effects, but not as an 
indepciulent entity. But why is it not {^rc^ved as an 
indepesdeni entity I fayanta Bhaft^i replies that it due to 

^Tn hn kItM IkJXfa iiyuevatt, Tiid K* 
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the of JCaitiro (vastust‘ablia\'a). Certain entities are per* 
ccivrf as independent eatitieSp ivhile otlwr^ arc pet^dved as 
qualifications owing to their very iiBture. Just as space Ls 
perceived as qualifying substatuss with spatial rehilions of 
retnotenesi aiuJ proxiaiity, so tinia is perceived as qualifying 
substances with temporal relations of remoteness and proximity. 
Just as colourless community is perceived as qaalifying a 
substance, so coJourleas time is perceived as qualifying » 
suhstonM through the visual organ. An entity may be perceived 
ettlier as an independcni entity or as a qualiilcjttion. Time is 
^rceived as a qualification of effects. It L-t pcrceptibJe and 
inferable:'*'^ 

Some maintain that siniuliaiieiVy is coeaistence. This is 
not right Coexistence implies the reality of time. It cannot 
be said to be mutual exclusion of entities with regard to a 
certain action, because there is no mutual exclusion of entities 
devoid of (fflgin, persistence and destruction, which haply time. 
It cooxLstent entities are said to be excluded by one another, 
then the reality of time is admitted becinse coexistence implies 
time. Thus suceeasjon also implies time. Hence time {s the 
eflirjenl cause of simalumeity and succession.*" Stidham and 
Jayanta give this argument. 

Secondly, time is the cause of production, persistence and 
destruction of all effects. We speak of the time of production, 
the time of persistence, and the time of destruction, AU effects 
are produced at s particelar moment, persist for a certain 
duration, and are destroyed at a particuiat moment. Time is 
tlw efficient cause of production, peixfsteacc and destruction of 
air effects. Ptoductioo U coming into existence. Persistence 
B relation to aerial time. Destruction is cessation of extateuce. 
They would not be possible without the instrumejjtahtv of 

The Bud^ists identify time with change or action, and 
deny the reality of time os distinct from actions. There is no 
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Limi! ilpdrt from actions* There is no perceprion of time at all« 
but only that of actions. The cogrutions of slowness^ quickness 
and the like uppitshcnd actions only.’** But Jayaiita EUaUa. 
admits that there is no perception of time apart from actions* 
But he urgte that from this it does not follow that there is no 
perception of time at all that actinuB are always perceived as 
qualified by time. Hence time is perceived as a qimlliicati<m 
of actions, but not as an indeiiendent entity. Whim 
we perceive sticceastoa, simultcndtyj quickness* siowm^ and 
the like* we do not perceive tnere actions, but wv perceive 
another entity, which qualiies these j^ctiomi, and that is time. 
A peculiarity in cognitions ta due to a poculi^ty in iheir 
objects**** Hence time is distinct from aettons (imya}. SndhuTa 
also nr^es that ttme is not identical with actions like production* 
persistence and destnictton^ since time and action are known by 
different cognitiems.*** An action presupposes time, and is not 
identical with it. The Buddhists erroneously sdeutify time with 
change or action. 

Slowness, quickness, simultaneity> succession and the Uke 
are absent from ether and other etemnl substances. They are 
present in unn^tenial substances. So time is the efficient cause 
of the prodndiem of all non^eternfll effects. In the pr^e^nce 
of lime their is thdr production- In the abseni-'^ of time thEne 
is no produrtioii of ihetn. So time b the efficieut cnuse of 
production of all effects. It is afro the efficient muse of their 
persistence and destruction.**^ Time is the abode q£ oil effects 
or events, which camiot be rehited to each other as the aboite 
t§dharal and its content [adheya), since ^hty ocettr ni different 
iuomcnts in sqcccssiod. It is the loitndatifvn of tile world. It 
is the cause of all effects.”* 
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Time is IkreefdW, past, present and fntnre. The fnture is 
indicntcd by the productton of on effect : the present, by its 
persistence ; and the {ifist, by its destniction* When an effect 
is ntii yet prodnced, it is future. When it persists, it is present. 
'Wlten H is destroyed, it U pasu*” Wlien dn action has not 
jet begun, it is fnture. When an action continues in a 
^t^tuDce, it fa present, im setinn Itas ceased lo exist, 

It is past. W lieu an action is going on, it is perceived as 
present ; when it {s not yet produced, it » peroeived as future ■ 
when it is no more, it is iJereeived as past.”* Ttoic cannot b<^ 
conedved in (iinns of space imt in terms of action only,*'’ The 
past is the abode of the destruction of present existence, Wlicn 
an exisient effect is destroyed, it laecomcs past. The future is 
the abode of imof non-existence of a present entity. The pre¬ 
sent is existence at a titne before its destructioii.*" Time is the 
commem client in the parf, the present, and the future. These 
temporal distinctions are inexplicable without it."* Tiiey are 
not time clistinct times, since the same moment may be pest, 
present and future in relatiocn to different enajta,*** Though 
time (3 one, it is spoken of ss threef^d owins to the limittag 
■conditions of production, peraistence, and destiuction. Jtg reia- 
tioq to ttwj Hmitijig ccmditlons b reaL^^* 

Thirdly, time is tlie cause of moinents, liours, dnys, months 
years and the lite.*« Tlie time cmered by the wink of aii 

T ^ it is a moment 

t^a}. Two metuents make a lava."' K^thii, tain, muhftrta. 
jama, day, night, fortnight, mouth, season, year and the like 
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-arc till? urti&cia] dLvisidns of thnt. Time is iJie cause of the 
Tiotiona of these diSctcnt diTisicms of tiinc.**^ 

Time ouc, ^ice ita morl^ of priocity, fjotslenodty, simul- 
tjueity^ suuce$&[<ii]]| alovrd® imJ quic^eis are the e^eiy- 
where/** There are no tluttiaclivc marks of dlHerent dmes. 
There is oue time owing to the absence of tliffeient marks/'* 
One time appenre to be marpy owing to its limitations by the 
modoQs of the sua/^* The crognidom of siHiiiltaneity, snccessioiii 
and the like do not prove the existeitce of many times. Though 
time is one* diHeront cognitions of simultaneity» suecessioa and 
the like are due to didereni auxitijar^' comlnions/'^ 

Time is dlsduet liecause it is an^. It has the largest 
uiiiguitudc. It h ubtqoiums^ bet^ust it has conjunedon tvith 
all corporeal substances of limited magnitude^ which depends 
on its nbiqmty,*” It km conjunction, flin« conitmedon of a 
oorponcai substance with time is the non-iuhefeDt cause of its 
oldness or newness. It hm disjtmctiou, because it destroys the 
■conjunedou^ It has no ho^DOgODeous or heterogeneous cause/'* 
ll tfi iincimsed aud eteiual. 

Time has number^ magnitiHie, distiactnes^^ conjunction 
and disiuDctipn. It is endued with these qttalxties. It doK not 
reside in any stibstaace. So it is n substance/^* It is patties, 
since Its parts are not peredvedt in which it tnoy suljsisl- It is 
an undivided whole.*'* It ts eternal, since ii i* mdestniirdhle 
hy thje divisian of its parts/*'' Time Is one, parties^, ubiquitous, 
eternal substanire. It is the ground of the temporal order. It 
is the efhdeiit caus« of all effects^—their inroductkni, persistencei 
aud destruction, which are icaL They would not be if 
time wert not real. The reality of time is the hjtmdatioti erf 
the realistic plurali^ of the Jlyiya-VaHe^ika. 
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The VAi^ika puikes a disdiiction between lime oml sfiace. 
Spttee is tht eround of the spatia] order. Time I* llie grotind 
of the temporal order. BoUi siu indent of aJl eEecta. 

Spofe h the dSdeot cause of spalifl] mD0iene5.i and proadmit;^. 
Time b the e8toent cause of tempera] remoteness and proxi¬ 
mity or oldness and youth- Space is oae^ but ll iippeare to be 
manifold owiiijf to its limhing conditEoiis. Contact with cotpo- 
reaJ substances Is its limiting adjunct. Action is the limiting; 
adjunct of lime. Di%'i^oas of are determined by the 

groatej; or rniallnr number of corporeAl Lhings tluit intervene 
between two points of space. Divisions of time are detamimod- 
by ptoductioo* persistence, and desmiction of efFeeUi. The 
spatial relations are changeabk and rev^ibk. The temporal 
jelatlons are constant and irreveraible.*^* A moment of timei. 
w^hich is present or future in relation to a partietdar event, is 
always But a poitil of space, which b to die east of one 
thing at oiae b to the of it at another lime. The 

divisions of time are fixed, while those of space are rektiTe; 

Some urge that one time cannot iirodace a ’Fsriety of eogni- 
tions of temporal relations, Sridlmra replies that one time pro¬ 
duces difierent cognitions of temporal lelatioiLS owing to a 
variety of conditions. An old sulKtance b apprehended by ^ 
cognition. A new snbsmnce is apprehended by another eogni- 
tion. The two substances, existing at the same thne^ are appre¬ 
hended by the same cognition. But the cognitions of oldness 
of one and newness of the other are produced by tune, w'hich. 
is their efficient cause. Their *re not produced by Uie mb- 
atancifcs khetmielves, but by time. The cogniHon of simnltanetty 
of numy objects, which are producedi co-exbtent and active*^ 
is prodneed by time. The cognition qf siowfiess b produced 
a Large number of moments of time occupicMl by an action 
between its produefcon and distraction. The cngniiioD of quick' 
nes is produced by a small number of moments of time between 
iU production and destruction."*' 

ix>me deny the reality of time, and trace the vdtict>' of 
cognitions of temporal relations to did^ent circiunstancv^ 
peculiELr to each case. But Sndliani impugns the vdiiiity of 
this argunumL If time were non-axistent, there would be no 
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production, Tber* is no pTodttcti<ni oi an ^b^lutety cxisceut 
ctiLiLy LiitLe thi^r. N^oi is iher^ productioa of an absolutely- non¬ 
existent i 2 Dtity like iba bom of a p^r^n. But an entity ^ whldi 
knef prior nou-existeuceT is produco<L Produotioii implies prior 
tion-axistiztLcv tmd posleriOT edslctnoe. Priority and i#ostoncidty 
involve llme^ Tbos produetjoti in valves Itia edstence of time-*” 

Ttte ^fadbyajjiika denies ilie existetice of pr^^t time. 
There b m pn^pl time^ l^ecause when an ubjacl Mb> Uiaine 
are tlie past or the time ilmt has been fallcm litrough and the 
future or the time that wiU fallen Enough,When a fruit 
falls to tha ground^ it is detoebtd from it^ stalky and gradualiy 
comes nearer and nearer to the ground. Whoq it has passed 
from a lo h, the space bettveen them is traversed, and the time 
related 10 it is pait. When it will pass from b to tlie spac^ 
between them wilt be traversed^ and the time related to il b 
future. Ajiart from these two spaces ttLem b no thiril ^looe 
left, which may be related to the present time. So tlie 
fimmc time docs not eslst/^* The [iresenf being ODp'exbtent* 
the [last and ilic future also are non-cxisteni^ ^ce they depend 
u[icm the presenL*** Gotmna replies that the post and the future 
do not depend upon each other, that the present time also exists, 
whkh b perceived, and that the denial of the present time 
would lead to the ncu-apprehcnsion of all Ho argm^ 

that the past is indicated by the cessadon of an action* while 
the future is indicated by the non-eommcTi artnent of iL^ 
Vatsyoyona and Uddyolafcara elaborate his arguments. Vatsyi- 
yona argties that time is not nianifeted by but by aetkm. 

The present tiinc is ntanifesied by the continuity of an action 
bcgni] ; the pa^t tinier by its cessation : the future time, by its 
iwn-cominenceineiil.*^* The inesent thue is sometitnes indicated 
by the existence of m substance* or a quality* or an actiom It is 
softnetimes indicated by a ^iiaries of the some kind of action p or 
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b>- j seriffi of different kmds of acdoits. In cutting there is a 
re{3eiiti(ui of tEie sjunt kind of iiction- In coolving there are 
'Ulfiereat kinds of actions,**’ Tlje present ia perceived as mi¬ 
ni bced witb the past and tiic fa tore ip the cxisicoce of a suh- 
stance. Xi ig perceived as tnbeed with the past itud Uie future 
in a senes of flctions. It is the 'spedoiis present.**** The past 
and th* futun: are not Hjepemlent on eacli other, for there is no 
spaciaJ reason for their mutual dependence. They are indepen- 
deni oI esadii other hke colour and touch, or laste and odour. 
If lliey were dependent on each other, tlie aegatfon of ooe would 
involve the oeg-jtion of the other, which would lead to negation 
of both. The past, the present and the future arc independent 
of dUf another, and real and objective. They are three fprins 
of one lime."* 


26 . Afatuu, 


Tlie manas is tlic intenud orgaa, It is one in each liody. 
It is iiuntuternil, eorponral, portlcss, atotnie, unconscioiis, 
eteriut, and capable of action or movement. It is a sohstmice 
endued with quaJitjes. This is th* NySya-Vai&^iku eQmwpdon 
of monns. Its existence is proved by the following arguments, 
first, though the self, the sciisc-orjians, nnd the objects are prt 
sent, pmccptioiis of cxcental objects are nol present. Therefore 
the exigence of maiias is inferretl from noii-ptoductioo and 
production of perc^ticos at particular times. The tnanus cou- 
irols the axteriial seaw^gane.”* When there is the intermuise 
■of the self with the sensiMngnns, and of the sense-organs with 
the objects, there is perreptioti on conditiau that there is con¬ 
junction of manas with the self and the sense-organs. Wlien 
the man as is present, there is perception, It is absent, 
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UiEHf k no The con junctions of the self witfa mMUis, 

r>r the mju]s& with tJte 5 ££u>e-«fgans^ and of the s^nm^jgw^ mth 
the objects are necessary conditions of perteptkuL The manas, 
the inteiml organ, is necessar}- for peiwption of external ohjecLL 
lx is controlled by the selfj and It controls the sense-organs. 
l| IS directed by the self to be disjoined faoni one sense-organ 
aiul conjoined with another sense-organ. Tk^ scU has percet>- 
tioii of extemnl object through the extemal sense^gnns con¬ 
trolled by the internal organ Imanas)/** Secondly^ oognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volitloii are perceived^ 
Cognitions of these qualities ot the self ate dired- and immediale 
knowledge or perceptions. So they must have na orgaUp The 
external senses ate not their organs. So the manas is their 
organ.Thirdly, recollections of cdlountp sounds, tastes« smells 
and touch are producedi eren when the exteniHl sease-argatts 
do not function. Therefore tl^ey itiuat be produced by the 
internal organ {mnnds}.**' The mams ts the internal organ, 
throngh which the self recollects, infers, doubts and dreams. 
It cannot have these expenences without the intertml organ. 

Cognibon^^ volibcns and the other perceptible qualities of 
the self ore always successive. They ore never simultaneons. 
Their non-STmultatieity proves the existence of one ntanas in 
eoidi body. If there were tnimy minds (martas), they would 
come into conjunctum with the different sensHirgans, and pro¬ 
duce different kinds ot perceptians simultaneously. But coloois^ 
odours, taster, sounds^ and tempenatures^ me never perceived 
sirtiultoneonsly. So there is a singb moms in each body. Some- 
times they appear to be perceived : 3 ininl±aneously. But the 
appearance of ^imuitnneous perceptions of tbimi is due to thecr 
rapid sncces^on due to quick moveinem of the atomic monaa 
and its conjunctioiis willi the different sense-organs in quick 
succession- The appeAfanee is illusory.*’* 

*" Atmendri^Srttii^isainiikxrte aati jaaimii iojihi^^ii^ximTkrf^ 
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Monas is atomic (aflii). If il were of large mogiutodE. U 
woald come icio cor j auction with oil scnso-organs at the saiue 
time, and prodaoe perceptions of colours, siiidls, tasteSi sounds 
and temperatures sitnultaneciUsly, But they are not perceived. 
owiitHiinpn tifely. They are perceived in succession because the 
atooric ooutes into coujunctioii with them succesaivelj - 

Ntm'Simnltaneity of perceptioas proves the atomic ma^itudu 
of tn^ntu, It is needless to ussoiue its many parts by whose 
enntmetiou and expan^on it aanea into coajtmction with the 
diBerent senst-ergans to account for simqltaneity and succession 
of cegnitiona. It violates the parsimony of hypoUieseex*” tf 
the mftnns be ubitiuitous like the self, then it cannot come into 
contact mth the self* If there is no conjttnction of the self 
with the maaas, then cognitions, pleasures and other (luftlities 
of the self cansot be produced, because their non-inh^nt cati« 
is absent. The ooniimction' of the self frith objects is not their 
cause, because cognitions are not prediu-'aJ at j 
phi^ where objects eaisrt. Qaalities are produced at a p^ce, 
tvhicdi » not away fiom the non'bihcrent cause. The coniunc- 
tiou of the sdf with the external sense-orgaHS is not their non- 
inberest cortflc. If it were so, then there would be no cogni” 
dons of sotnadSp because there is no conjunctioa of the self with 
the ear, which is "tfSCa endosod in, the ear-holeboth sett and 
akn$a beins nbiquitous. So the conjimetien of th* self with 
moiuis b the non-inliermtt cause of eognitiamt, pleasures and 
the like. They would not be produced, if manes were ubiquit¬ 
ous. But titey are produced. So the numas is not p^vaatve 
hut atomic.*** It is not of intennediate magnitude. If it were 
to, it would be composed of parts, and be non-etemal- It i* 
atomic internal organ, which is capable of Mujimctiojt with tlto 
self,*’* One boa one manas, with which it traniiiiigrates, 
front one body to another. There are an mfinite number 
Souls. Sto there are an infinite numbet of itiiiids (rnanas.) 

The tiiBTiM is rtt pablp of movetuenL If it were inactive and 
moUtmless, it could not ,rupervise the estcmal sense-orgnua. 
ll is corporeal fmnrta) because it is caitable of movememt. An 
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mcQrpgctaJ entity is bicftpabie ^ moveirteiit. Theitgli it b Cfit- 
poreol^ ii b eterual becatise it is parties^ and soif-siibaistcnt. 
Corporeaiity ts not the cstise of non-eternity. The mama is 
paxl^ess. There b dd {xroof for the existence of Lis ports. Its 
Atomic cnagnitnde Im been proved, it has velocity or power 
of quick movcnicnt without which it cannot come into coirtact 
with the sense-organs in quick succession. It can come into 
contact tvith thimi because it is a substattce. It is a substance 
because it is endued with qualities and action. It b an un¬ 
conscious organ of the self (attnan), which is ib oonsckms agau. 
It sm-es its purpose. It b cori>o!neal and of Unuted xuaguitude. 
It is devoid of ^cific qualities^ [t has the generic qtialilics 
of number^ magnitndep distinctness, conjnnctiotii disjunclton* 
remoccnesSp proximity, and velocity. It is inlangibk, and cap- 
not, therefore, produce physical effects.^*^ It b the untronscious 
organ of knowledge. If it W'ere the knower, it would be both 
agent of knowledge and organ of knowlcdgep which b self* 
contradictory. Ftirther, there wootld be neither volition in 
ad nor vtditinn not to aet^ because when the self wills to actp 
the manas may will to abstain front action, and when the sdf 
wilb to nt^tain from action^ the may will to act. So 

il the fii4ma^ were the conscimis knower, it wnuid counteract 
the volitioiis of the self and paralyse its acdons. But thji ^If 
has volitions to act or abstain from actions. So the mattas Ls 
not a conscious knower.^*’ 

The tnnnfl^ differs from the external sense-organs. It is 
immatcniil, while th^ are material. It apprehends all objecta* 
while thqy apprehend specific ColoUrSp odours, tastes. 

Sounds and temperatnres are apprehended by the vEsnaJ organ, 
the olgaetoty OTgan, tlie gtistatcny organ, the auditory organ^ 
und the tactual organ respectively. But all these arc apfire- 
heuded by the manas. The external Ecnse-orgaos are endued 
With the same qualities as are apprehended by thenu Hie 
vifmai, olfactory', gustatory, auditory, and tactual organs are 
endued with the qualities of colours, odours, tastes, rounds and 
temperatures tespectivdyA and so they apprehend these qualities 
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respectively! But the utacias appreheiuti all these ftiialitie& with¬ 
out being endued with them/*'^ Vltsyayana imd JayaUta Bbst|a 
mgaid it as Immaterial^ sjijce it is not a product of matter* and 
devoid of is finalities.*" But Uddyotakara regards it a& neither 
matertal nor ituiiiitterial* What is produced by matter is uinte- 
rid. What is not produced by it is itnmateriiii The manas b 
not a pruduct at aJU ^tid as auch is neither material nor ini- 
tiuittrinL"^ 


27 , 5 if«tVoriiW. 

The seven categories of subslance* quality. action, com^ 
munityi particularity, inherence* ami notl-eEifitciicc liav'e know- 
ab(liiy% nameabiUtyi and demonstnabihQ^. They liave outo- 
logical existence. Th^y are capable of being known. ^ hey ar^ 
capable of beiug expressed by namesv They are objectir of 
the knowledge of God-*” 

The *iT- entegories of substance* quality, action, COM' 
m unity t parttcnlarity^ and Inherence have existence i uafiie- 
abibty, and knowabOity*"' They have their esseniinl nature 
Isvarutia), whicb constitutes lhair exist cnoe (a^titva). They 
have ontological podtlve existence. They are capable of 
being knowu mid i£X|}re&sed by nnmps Their existence does 
nor depend upon ibeir being knoivn or expressed. Their onto¬ 
logical shttus is not affected by their kuowability and naine- 
ability. They exist in their essenti 4 il mitiire. They became 
known and expressed iu their different states. Their know- 
ability Md expressabiHty also constitute their essential nature.^'* 
Existence is positive existenoe. Its narare ts dctennined in- 
depcadently of the uattne of its conoicr-entiiy, Expreasibilitj^ 
is capability of being expressed by a viotd. KnowabiUty b 
capobibty of being known or demonstrated.**^ Substance, 
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equality^ actioii, coTnmunjtyi particularity^ ami Uiliai^uce ar^ 
real and iuteUigible. The VmiSe^ta Tecegniscs thetr ontological 
existetLcc, coinprcheti^bility and dcmtJiistnibiUty by the hiunan 
intellect It advocates realbstn, piiiTBlisw and rationalism. Noo.- 
etenml ^^ubsUuces^ qqalitics, actions^ CqiiiiDmiitie&, parlicula- 
and lahetence reside m tbeix substrates**^* Noa-eternal 
are effeeU, which mbfir* in their inherent causes* 
and acrioris inhere iu substances, Cominuiiiti& in¬ 
here in individual ffubstances^ qualities and Acticma. Partlcu* 
larities inhcTt in elemnJ substance, tuberesict has tm other 
mhcrencep It subsists by natiifc in a substrate. It is the 
relation betiveen a oontent and a substrate* which ar® insepaiable 
entities. It is an intimate relatiDu between two insi^aTable 
entities, which subsists by nature In the relata. It is prcnamntfc 
to the substrate- So inherence also has the character of sub¬ 
sisting in a substrate I though it do^ not subsist lU it through 
InheiTOce.*** Its ^bssting tit a substrate does not meiu) its 
subsisting by iubereuce. Inherence docs nut inhere sn a 
substrate. li has no olher inherence. Subsiidirig in a anhstrale 
iijritatva) nicaus capability of being known as depending od 
another entity.*^* Noa-etemol snbs^ce^, qualities* actions* 
communities, particqlarities and inbefance are known 
depending on other entities. They are not known as indirpendent 
and self-subsistent entities. They ore not sdf-emstcatt But 
elemal Kulistonce^, Ibc atoms of earth j waier. fine and air* ether, 
rime, spacer, sell and man as are seif-esistent entities. They 
do not depend on other entities Incorporeal substanceSp 
qualities, action ii, commumties, particnlariliefl and inherence 
are devoid of action or uiotioa,*” 

Substances, qualities* actionSj communitiei and particuU- 
rities inhere in their suhatrateSt otid are manifold. They subsist 
tQ tiurir substrates through the relation, of mberetice. They do 
not possess jDherence. llothiiig subsists in commuuitn^ 
through inhensnoe. Tljough there are many kinds of non- 
exiateucUp sttbsianceSf i piaU tieg* Mtoons, communities and parti* 
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ctibritie:^ ara many posidv^ cntitifiS. They are not oiigatiw in 
character. *** There are many ^nbitancesg. qiutlitles, aclinnii 
conijii unities and partkabirities, whieli are difftrent from on* 
nuotba~. They mre different, ffom lulierenc*/* * 

QtLanti4i£* adiDii^, commumtiesj pnrticulariiies and in- 
bcretLce are devoid of and acdons. They oje qualified 

by the non-existenjee of qualities and actioius. Those hvn 
charactere are their simUarities.**^* 

Substances^ iinalities and actiDns are related to Deingf 
possessed of higher and lower ctamniunities^ uprem*d by the 
tain ^objects* (artlia), and capable of produdng inOTta and 
dcmcfiu,*** These are their similiiritiea, Eleing mheres in 
them. They exi^t thinugb their relatian to Being. Tlmy are 
the canses of nssimiiadon and discrimlnattion. They are the 
substrates of highfif and bwer generidUies. TI2C gernis of 
substance inheres In arubsmneos. The genus of earth inheres in 
earthy stibsitances. T 1 m 5 genus of quality tahores^ in qualities. 
The qenu^ colour inheres in colours. The genus of action 
inheres in actions. The genus of upward motion inheres in 
n[iward. motions, Subatanjccs. qualid^ and acljon& are catted 
'objects" in a special sense, Tlmy are causes of merits and 
demfirit-s. The same auhatance produces meritp when, it is gi^'ou 
a^ dutiity- It produces dcineritj when it b stolen- The 
quality, conjunction^ prodtices merit and dement. Coniunctioii 
with a pure substance produces merit. Conjuitction ^ith an 
impure substance produces demerit- The Mma movctnenlf irb.. 
going produces merit or demerit. Going; to u holy place pro¬ 
duces merit. Going to a tavern to drink liquor prodotes 
demerit. So substances, qualities and actions have the jwver 
of fproducing merits and demeiits. Communities are eicreal and 
inactive, imd therefore iacapable of producing merits and 
demirrits, wliich are non-etomaL can only determine the 

nature of tiifiir substrates, iubstanecs* qualities and actioiis-*^^ 
The substances p which have their causes^ are ucm-etiatmJ 
and iirediiced. Tht*y ore produced in the sense that they- owe 
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th«ir fesistciice to ikeir causes, Boiug pi winced does not ooa- 
auA in inlicninoe in the cause oi ia tnheieuce of fteiuK in & 
previously non-existent thine. Detnictioa ias liroduced. But 
it does not inhere in its cause. K'or is tliere inherence of Being 
ia a previDUsly non-existeni thing in tt*'* Being produced 
in onergence into existence of a non-eEStent entity. 
Xon-etcmality consists in ttarwition frum existence to non- 
existence/*' It consists ia destmctioR of essential nature,^* 
It is. not liability to pfodactioa and liestruetion. Prior negation 
is not produced. But it is non*etetiia!/** 

Substances, qualities other than the maguitudes of atoms 
and dyads, ubiquity of ether, time, space and self, the Inst 
sound, the msgtiitude of tiianss, nmolcness and proximity, ond 
actions are caufcs. Substances are the inherent cause. 
'Qualities end actions are the nan-inherent cause. Substaaces, 
<iualities and actions ate caiiaea othei than eScieut causes/” 
Kon-etsrnal suhstaaccs, qoalitie& and actions resde in sub¬ 
stances. ‘This is their stiuildrity. Eternal substances do not 
reside in other wbstonces. But non-elcmal composite sub¬ 
stances reside in their component parts. Qualities amt actions 
reside in substances, which are their substratEs/" 

Community, particulBrity end inherence are seif-subsistent 
CsvStmnattval, indicated by knowledge, neither effects nor 
causes, devoid of lughef and lower eommunities, crernol, and 
unnamealtle as 'db|ects' iardia)/** They are self-subsistent, 
devoid of community, and unrelated to Bdng. Theh self- 
subsistence consists iu their lanng devmd of Being, which is 
the highest genua. They do not exist through relation to 
Being/” Their existence is proved hy distinjct kinds of know¬ 
ledge, Conimttnity is proved by asiniilalive knowledge. Parti¬ 
cularity is proved by discriminative knowledge. Inherence ia 
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proved by the knowledge 'tliis subsists m that*/^* They ane 
besimu3i;rless and iinproduced* If the^ were piciidiiocdi they 
would lose tlieir essentiaS nature. If conunuuiLics were pro¬ 
duced^ iadividciala would be their iuherofit csiisest add they 
would liav^ origin and deslruErdou like mdividufii^, dlHer with 
difTereiit individiial&, and ihufi cease to be omTUEnu to many 
individuals, tlius if a conumioity wet^ produe^i it would 
lose its c£3endfli nature. Community is eternal. It is related to 
the iudividualSr wbich ore produced and des<joyed. Particu¬ 
larity which Trades m eternal substances^ is 
Intu^cuce also is not pFoduEed. since it is neither preceded nor 
succeeded by anything, nor coexistent with anything. If in- 
hereuce of a cloth were produced before production of a clothe, 
how could a relatiun exist withoul: n rclaluiii coming iuto 
existence? If inherence were produced aJoug with the cloth* 
then the cloth w'ould not mhere in the ynms. If inherence 
were produced after production of the dolhp then ulso the 
cloth would not inhiire in a subatnite. A composite substance, 
which is produced, cannot exist Avithout a substmte. Tharelorc 
iuhercncfi is ant jmjJnced.*” Community, particuiarity and 
inherence are neither inherent nor non-inheretit causes. But 
they ate the effiriiint caus^ ot thdr cognitions,*** They are not 
causes of entities other than their own characters/^* 
Connnunityp particniiinty and inbereace ane devoid of coni' 
m unity^ They hove no higher aod low^er geoera. Comoimiity 
is devoid of community* If it bad a community, it wouid Lead 
to infinite regre^^. ParticulaTity is the final distinctive feature 
of on eternal irLdividuoL If jt bad a community, that woultl 
contradEct its nature. InhercnLic is one, and therefore cannot 
have communityCommunity, partiailmty and mhetciice 
arc not producefl, and therefore ore not destroyed. Therefore 
they are ctetnal. They ore mot 'objects* m a lechaical sense 
according to the Vai^e$ika. They arc independent of Causesn**^ 
The nine substances, earth, water* fire, air, ether, time, 
space, and mana^ have: the sanus of substance, produce 
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cffecu iribering m them, pos&^ qualities* are cot d^tioyiNl by 
their [ffiti effects, and possess final particnlirntres**** The 

mentis of sobstanec iiUicres in them. They produce effects* 
which inhere in them. They are their inhcrrat caiie«. They 
are endued with qualities. But qiMOitica are not inherent causes. 
Xur are they endued with quaUtiffi. Substances are not des¬ 
troyed by their causes and Eternal substanees are not 

destroyed by ibeir causes and affects. They are unproducsd 
and indestructible. Sou-ctomal substances ore produced and 
destroyed. But they are not destroyed by their cs^. They 
mKS destroved by their ^ectSm ^Chis is the distmctioti between 
them. But a quality is sometinies destroyed by its cause, and 
sometimes by its effect. The last sound is destroyed by the 
fueceding souudi which is its cause. The first sound is des^ 
troyed by the second sound, which is its effects An actioa 
also b destroyed by a sub^nent couiimction, which is its 
effort.^* Only eteraal aabstances have partLcukrities* which 
inhere in them. Composite substances liave uo particuianii^^ 
The entities other thou substances have uo partrcularihes- 
Vi^vandtha mentions possession of spaiial and temporel 
remoteness and pra^dmity^ corporeality* velocity, and actHin 
as the girnilflrities of the nine substances.^ ^ 

The substances other than composite substances do not 
reside in suhstrates, are eternal, and possess particuhuttt». 
But the composite TObe*binces inhere in their compotieiit ports, 
are tins^tenml, =*Tid devoid of particularitjos. The eterrml 
substances liave the other aim llanties of the nine substances. 
They possess the genus of subsiance, produce effects in them- 
seh'cs, possess quaJitieS* ore not destroyed by canses and effects, 
and possess pardcularities.**' 

Earth, water* fire, air* self ami maMS are many and 
possess the lower genera. Each of them has many individnalSp 
w'hich are different from one anc^ihcr. The genus nf earth 
inheres in earthy substances. The genu^ of water inheres in 
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vnK^ ^bstances. The genus of fife mh^es in fiery mb- 
staLiic^. The ger*^ of aif iiihertt& ba airy substwietss^ Tlis 
g^nm of self inheres in moxiy individiial scSs^ea, The genus of 
ipiums mheres iti many oi^aiu. So they posses tlifi 

lower genera They also faculty (s^m^k^h Ew^p 

water, fire, air and mgjias have velocity* Tho self lias sni- 
protons of pest experiences." 

Ettrth, watEEf. fire, air, and manos have pow^ of acrion. or 
movcnicutp eorTH>teaJity, tenioteBess, prosiniity. and vdocity* 
They are capable of upward movement and the Tih*. Corpo¬ 
reality is nnn-nhtfltitty or tinitte<l magnitiidje.*** Renioteuess^ 
proximity* liud velocity mlwe in th^, Velocrty is dtffereut 
from tnere contuinity of tnotiou, Action is physical motion*** 
KtiiCip timej space and sdf aie Hbif|dlltttts» of the largest 
magtkitnde, and in cDuiuiicTiati with aU ooiporeal substances, 
Tliey are iuacti™ or iiiotioTilt5S& and incapable of moving to all 
plaoei. They are ubiquitous in this ^euso. Tbe^' Imve the 
largest Tnaguitudt. They are iwt limited by finite maguitudes. 
All cotporcttl substances* which are of lixnited magnitodes^ and 
come into conjunction with one another, are oo-eaisteut with 
the ubiquitous substances. Ether, time* space and ^ are not 
’suhstarates of corpureul subslnnCM.. Still they may be figutn- 
tively said to he thdr OTbstrates, because they are substrates of 
all coitjunction^ of corporeal substances." They are devoid 
of motion, mmotoncss, proxirnity, and velocity.*** 

Eanh, water* fee. air and ether arc the physical elements* 
material causes of the ratemal sense-orgaits, and ore Eudued 
with specific qualities* which are perceptible through th* ^Hrafic 
sensc-orgODSv" The olfactory organ is made of fetrlh. The 
gustatory urgon is made of Water* The visual organ is made of 
HghL The tuchial organ is made of air* The auditory orgim 
is iu the nnture of ether Uiuited by iJie oar-hole* Smelt is the 
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specific quality of earth ; taste, of water ; adow, of fire ; touch, 
of air : and $otuid, of ether. Sniell w perceived by the olfactory 
organ. Taste is peredved by the gustatory wgaa. Colour is 
hy the visual otgau. Touch is perceived hy the 
tactual organ. Sound is perceived hy the auditory otijaji.*** 
Kerih, water, fire and air are the material causes of the 
substances, which are produced, and have Uie quality of touch, 
'fhey are the tnateruil causes of bodies and sensfrorgnns. The 
atoms of earth, water, fire and air have atomic magnUtulc. The 
other gross earthy, watery, fiery, mid aiaial siibstanees have 
intennediate finite magnitudes. They have elasticity alao,**’ 
Earth, water and fire arc perecptible through the extental 
sensu-organs. They ate endued with colour and fiuidity. They 
arc of limited magnitude. So they are jierceplihle ifirough the 
entenud sense-organs.*** Earth and fire have ac(|iured 
fluidity,*** Water has natural fiuidity. 

Barth and water have weight and laatc. Thej' iiave 
weight, which produces falling. They havt sweet and other 
tastes. They have colour which i* not htighl.*** 

Earth, water, fire, air, ether and self have specific Qualities.*** 
Eortli has smell i water, taste ; light, colour i air, touch ; etlier, 
aound ; and sell, cOguidoB, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion., 
volitioD, impTession, merit aiwi demerit. They have perceptible 
qualities.*** Only tnipTessioo, merit and demeril ace imper¬ 
ceptible. 

Earth, water and self have fourteen qualities. Earth has 
colour, tuslc, smell, touch, number, maguitode. dishnctneas, con- 
juuctioii, disjunctian, retuoteness, proniniity, weight, fluidity, 
and «lodty. Water lias colour, taste, touch, number, magni¬ 
tude, vlistluctuess, conjimctitio, disjanctluil, remoteuess, proxr- 
mity, weight, fluidity, viscidity, and veloaty. The self lias 
cognitioUi pleasure, pain, desue, averMon, voUtroUp impression, 
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merits demerit I ui3;mber, tuAgJiitude, disti^tiii^, conituictiojj* 

4 «ni dbjuuctiQit*” 

HtKer and self have specific qtiulitiefl, which arc traisitoty 
jind confined to a i^yticalar place. Kthcr ha* sounds which is 
traiisient, and exists in a partictilar place- A. self lias cogHitioUi 
which is transient» and exists tn connection with ^ piwtiailar 
body, Tliotigb ether and self are uf the greatest mp^itudcj 
their quaHties exist in pardculax places imd me quickly des¬ 
troyed-^** 

Space and time liava the five generic qualities of number, 
magnitude^ distincttijess^ conitmetiOD and disiimction^ They are 
the efficient ciiuses of all eUeCts;*** PartienlM causes produce 
particular effects in particukr places and at particular times- 
Tliey da not produce thek eSeets in other plucfis and at other 
times. So the time qualified hy live parricukr caiiscs and the 
qualified by them are their auxiLuny efficient caused 
The yams are the material or inherent catist o£ s cIolIl Their 
wDjunccioii is its non-inherent cause. Timo and space qoaEfied 
by the yams art their efficiem cau^. If they were not 30 , 
the yams would produce a dotlh at any time and in any place. 
But paiticuiar causes never produce their specific effects at any 
tiin^ and In any place.*** No effect is prodiiccd independeittiy 
of space and lime. If an effect is produced in one place at a 
particular tnne, it is not produced In another place at another 
time. space and time are the comJJtions oi the production 
of alJ effects as their ftbodcSn**^ A self also is an effidemt cauifi 
of till effects, which produce pleasure and pain in It according 
to its mcrili and demerits. But it b not their abode^ whereas 
sf;ace and time are the efficient causes of the productHia of 
all effects as their abodes (adhoral/** 

Earth and fire have acquired Euidity. Though Iratter ^ 
earthy^ it bccomtij fluid when it is heated. Thaugh gold is 
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it becotnes fluid when it is mtcus^Iy boated. Water has 
mUnral fiuidity. But Earth and fir« have acqtiired fluidity.*** 
Quality and action arc devoid of quality and action.**" 

The similarities of some are Lhe dLE^imiJaritieg of others. 
Eartli [las smcli as a special quality. Water, fire, air and ether 
are devoid of sttielL lyirtl! and ivaber have weight aud taste- 
Fire, air and ethcf are devoid of wdglit and taste. Earth, water» 
fLrcj air, ether, hme, ^iice^ and manas are unoonscians^ and 
«crve the ends of the sdf. All substances except water are 
devoid of vtsddity and natural fluidity. All substances except 
fire ill® devoid of heat and power of combusdon. Water^ fire 
and air have touch.^ which is not due to heating. Water and 
fire have colour# which is not due to heating. Time, space 
and maims are devoid of special qualities. Air, ether, spajoci 
time and niaiias are bnpercepdble and sypersettsibla. Self and 
maims can produce pleasure and pain m. conjunction with n 
body, whidi is their tton*mhercnt cause. They are the sub- 
suites of the conjunction, which Ls the non'iuheirent cause of 
the experience of pleasure and pain* Air, ether, thne# space# 
aeli and manaa are devoid of coluuc. Ether, lime, space, self, 
*nd manas are devoid of touch. Time, space, self, and uiaiias 
^arc not physical elemmts,*** 


28 . Tfca iheory AiQtkufyixv^dit and 

criiietrm o/ Saikaiymvada, 

The Val^lfca reoognisses three kmdi^ of caiise$, mnterial 
oriuhcrcnt cause (saJiiMvo 3 d kira^K non-iuaterial or nou^uiiiereiil 
*^use (asamavayl kiira^l, and effident enuse (nimitta hara^l, 
Suhstaaces are iuherent causes. Qualities and actions aiie mm- 
mljerenl <3iuses. Bubstnuc^ ennsot be nondnherent causes. 
Qualldcs and actions cannot be inherent causes. Substances 
quoTitieJi am! actions tuive the otmimmt clwucterktic of being 
other than eflideiit cau!^. *** A cause b wfiat produces an 
effect. A maLermi or inherent cause h what produces on effect 


^ ^‘'KV . p. p £S; SK , pp ftp., i r-J, |rp. I3ts- 
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whtcb inheres in it. Cby b the material caose oj a pot which in* 
hw^ in it. A m»n-m»terial caase b what produces »u efiect and 
t<i proximate to the rnaterial cause. *lhii yanis are the matcri 
cause of a dotlt. Conjimction of the yarns b jU nou-iaiterinl 
cause. Both conjunction and the cloth inhere in the yams. 
An efficient cause is diflerent from a nuitcTial cause and « 
material cau^ A weaver b the efficient cause oi a doth.* 
According to tlw Soihkhya, an efiect pre'cxbts t»0 ’tt 
the far the following reasons- A uon-existeul entity 

b never found to be produced. A sky-flowei b a non¬ 
entity i it can never be produced. Oil is crushed oat ot mustard, 
because it pro-erists in it. The efeel b jire-cxisleat in tlw 
cause, whidi b exbtcnt,' because thn effect partakes in the lialine 
of its cause. Farther, the effect is produced out of its material 
cause to which it ts related. An effect nnrcUlcd U> its nifllcna! 
cause cannot be produced ; and a rebtioti b«tw(*a fl matfinai 
cauje and an effect Is possible, only if both are estisleat at the 
saniE time- So tlie effect must pre-cxbt in its material cai^ 
in order to be rtJoted to it. If an effect uitrdatcd to its material 
cuasv b produced, thmi any effect can be prodneed out of any 
camie. Pnrther, the Siiblchya asks wbetber * cause, which ha» 
capaciti' for producing an effect, produces it, « whether a 
cause, which ha.i no cajiadty for producing an effect, produces. 
H. In the second alternaiive, any cause would produce any 
effect, which fe obsnrd 1 In the first altomativc, does its capacity 
for producing an effect operate always or at some time? If it 
always operates, thffin it ■would always produce the effecl. If it 
operates at some tune, then the effect must exbt in it, on which 
it operates. Power acts <m an entity which exbts. It cannot 
act upon a non-Cxislicdt entity. Therefore the effect^ must pre¬ 
exist in its material cause ^ it cannot exist apart from its mater 
ciWM.*** 

findham criticises the Siiiikhy& doctrine of Sotfcaiyavnaa, 
He asks why a doth b not perceived thoiigh the yarns, its mate- 
rial cause, are present, if a cloth ppe-«ists in its conslitueat yarns. 
If it b said to be not perceived because of its unmanifestness 

SAryMpid^tvsin kiij»nfllv»iii. S«»aniat#Ukifyirtpadakiil,vjiA 
4eiiiBrft3riktf]iniiivnin. 8amiVAVikIiranaptatxJB#nnaHi _ »vii^Tt«atiri»»- 
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{H3]abbiv>’»ktatva), i^bat is the nfltiiEe of its unauiaiEestness? 
If it is tlic {ibseni.'e of pnactjcal efficiency or ftower of pro- 
ducinjr su etTect which is capable erf being peredvea, then 
practical efficiency of the eiTecl: is non-existent in tiie cause at 
first, and then conics into asistcnce. This amounts to the 
adinision that an effect *s not existent in its cause (asutkoTTa^ 
villa}, ft may be argued that a cloth is not perceived in the 
yarns be ^^tu**** the activity of an agent, o weaver, is not pre^nt. 
This is not right. Even if the activity of the weaver is preacol, 
a cloth is not fierceived in the yanis. Tt may be argued that a 
cloth b not perceived in the yams, because the activity of the 
cause (kara^avyilp^a) is present hut umnanifested, which 
becomes perceph'btc when it b mamfested by the causal 
condidoiis. If the manifestation of the activity of the cause is 
sutd to be unmaaifestod at first, and tiien becomes matufest, 
then the fact that as effect is not first perceived in its material 
canse, and then perceived can bo explained only by the assamp- 
tion that an effect b nnn'Oxbtent in its material cause and 
tltcn produced out of It. 

'riic Sumkhya prgtiBS that a noil-existent thing ie.g-, a sty- 
flower) cannot be ptwluced. This argument Is wrong, Th^o 
are things of different mtutus, A sty-ffower b aliwlufely non¬ 
existent. Jar? and the tite itre noB-existenl at first, and Uien 
come into existence, They are non-existent in llicir niaUffial 
causes, and mre produced anew out of them. But how can 
they be non-cxistent and existent both? Sndhara observes that 
there is no sdf-contradktiDq m it. They are non-existent at onu 
titJie and cxblent at another time. But how does a non-existent 
entity become cxistcatl A non-existeiit entity can be produced 
by an aggregate of proper causal cooditfona, Tliotigb a cloth is 
lum-existeiit at first, it can be produced out irf Uie yams when 
they ate woven by a weaver in a loom with the aid of a shuttto 
and other auxtliiirie^r. 

The ^afbkhya argues lhal if Ul« efToct b not related to the 
cause, any effect would be pnuldced by any cause. Thb b not 
right. A cloth can be produced by the yan» only, which are 
its materia] cause. A peuticabr nuiterial cause can [iroduce n 
particular effect. Tlic festiictioa of material cnuaiiS to parti¬ 
cular effects depends upon the ndture of things (vastitsv’abh^va}. 
It does not require pre-existeacc of paiticnlor effects in parlicular 
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luatcriaJ causes rt> which they arc rekt&d. The cflectii aru non- 
eastcDt ID ikeir matcrbl causes; they ore produfreii anew wt 
of tijem orhich Imve capacity for produciuir them. 'Hjal is the 
matmoJ cause of tm effect, which beiog present, tht?. tjlect is 
produccil, and which being absent, the effect is nut prodneed.*** 

The S^ikhya argues that the effect is uon-differenl fran 
the cause, and that the effect cjdsts so long as the catisc cxIsISh 
T his argument Is not v^ttL We perceive that m cause and its 
effect are ihHerent Irtau each other in their tiabif«, pow^r and 
arraugementH*** The yams and a cloth are different in their 
nature and orrangeincrit of their constituent pans* and have 
different powersu We cannot wear threads^ But we can weir 
a ctoth. If the wurid is nou-diffcreni trom its cause, vh., 
prakfh, tlicti it would be impetceptibk like prakrti. Thejnefore 
the effect does not pre-exist in its cause.^*^ 

29 . Tht V^uifrffJtd crifirim of ik* Affmariisaiui 
dectnne oj fOutiiJ {laJktO« 

The Mjmathsdka believes tit the existence of eausiil power 
whidi la imperceptible. The cause can produce tta effect thrcnigii 
iti causal [lower. Fire has the power of bumingj which pro¬ 
duces the burning o£ a combiistiWe thing. But Sddhara urges 
that tliis view ts not tenable. He aigues, like David HiLrne« 
that thene b oo valid means of knowing pow^^3^* which mu$t* 
thertforOp be hon-cxbteut. The AT imaihsak a may argue thus: 
A fire b pereeiiTid to product burning; but it b not iicrceived 
to produce humiiig in the pn^noe of an unguent. If the per* 
ccpdble nature of the fira were the cause of burping^ thm even 
in the presente of an nuguent, it would bum, Btti It does not 
bum m its pr^eace. The nou^odneUoii of burning in it$ 
piescuco proves the existence of an nnpercejitible power in tlte 
fire, which is coimteracted by the ungnent^ The causal pols^r 
m the fire b either overpowered or destroyed by this agent. 
It b overi>ow-cfi?d where it is llberatjed by the removal of the 
cotmieractTUg agent, it b destroyed where it canuoi produce 
burning evnn after the elimuUitijQn of the counteraeting agent, 

p. iw, 
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iL^h ar^uut^t i& wrong. Non-production of bunting in the 
presence of '4n imgu^f doe* mat prove the exbleiiee oi an 
imperceptible power in it. Ju^ os a Ere m the cause of burn- 
ing^ becati^ in 1C& presence there is buniiii^ nud ifl it& absence 
there is no buruiugp so the prior aon-e^istence of negative 
CQiidjtioiis ot oouateractiug agents also Is the cause of burmug. 
The fm is a positive couditioii of bumingn An tminieiit ts a 
negative condition of it. The positive condition muM he pre¬ 
sent ^ and the negative condition must be absent for the pro¬ 
duction of buTDing. The effect (tf-g-, burning) is not proditnd, 
when its negative condiUous are present. The production of 
the effect is counteracted by tlie presence of the nfigative con¬ 
ditions. Non-produedou of the effect is due to & defect of the 
eollDcadon of the causal conditions. It is not due to a defect 
of the causal power/** A cause is an aggregate of all condi- 
tionSi positive conditions being piesenti and negative couditious 
being absent. The Voi^e^ka deffuitioa resembles S. Mill and 
Bain's delinidons. “A cause is the smn total of the conditions, 
positive and negative token together/" lAfiW). A cause is ^'the 
entire aggregate of c^ouditicsis or ciremnston^s requisite to the 
effect/' The may argue that an existent 

Qtuse can produce an effect which bocotne^ eadstent* but that a 
non-eap£teitt cause cannot produce an effect which bcooint^ 
enstent. A positive cause c a n produce a po^tive effect^ but a 
negative cause or conditkm cannot produce a postive effect, 
findhara refutes the validity of this orgimifiit. ?fon-pcrlbnnajice 
of daily obligatory duties produces a sttr. So a negative etrUty 
can protluce ■ positive entity. If a stn were not produced 
by the nou-pexfonusnee of daily obUgatory duties, no atone- 
mem would have been prescribed for it. It may be arguEd 
tliat it J4 not Don-perfonu Slice of dafiy obligatory dudes that 
produces a sin, but that the perfonnanDe of other actiomt does 
so. So the prior non-exUteUce of daily obligaturj' duties does 
fiot produce a ran. The tirioT non-existence isf the negath^ 
conditions w not the cause of an effect This oj^gument is uol 
right The nou-perfonnanc^ of daily obligatory duties ts am- 
dudve to the prodaetton of a sin. So it con act to produce 
A sin. Hence the abdence of negative conditians con eontnbulc 
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to the production of da effect It inay b* arsfued tlmt if ia tlic 
presence uf thfir 4^iiditi(ii]is thfif* iS anu-prodiiction of 

HU offect burpinjfjfc iheai wheii tJifi conditioui are 

coanteracted by di*ir negative coudidonsi ihcsc would be uati- 
turoducbon of the effects since tbc prior a on-existence of tbe 
oegative condidbufi ceases to exists But wbext a mautra, which 
couaici’acta prodtidlotv o£ burning by a fite, is counteracted b3' 
another diantrnip the fire produces bumiiig. So the fl-on-existenc^ 
of negative condiiioofl Ls aot a catise. There b an imperceptiWe 
power in the cause* which is obstructed by a negative conditioUi 
and libeirated by another condition. So the cau^ power can- 
not be denied- This ^irgnment b ivrong. Sottustinies tbs collo¬ 
cation of po^tive couditioiu together with the nhsenee of nega- 
xive conditions is a cause, Scinctinws^ the cotloeatinti oi p«iijttve 
conditions together with some olher condition b i catiro. There 
is no contradictlun ia it- The same efiect is found to be pr^ 
duetd by different collections of causal conditions. Fire is 
produced by faction of two pieces of wood. It is also produced 
by coacEUttation of the sun on a panioilor kind of gem (sHrya- 
yuital. There is plttmlity of causes. So the lis^mption of 
jMjwer in a cntise is not jollified,*** 

30. The ptlfcUHi Kindi d/ QiiaZities. 

Kou^a meutifjns seventeen qualities, trtt., colour, tastep 
fTToell* louchp nuinber, magnititdep distinctness* conjunction, dis- 
junctionp remoteness, atsarness* cognition( pleasure, pain, de^# 
rtverston and <^ort nr volition. Praiantapada adds saven uiore 
qualiliesp mx,, heaviDess, fluidity, ^a^ddity# Entity, meHt. 
demerit and sound,*" Some add lightness * hardne^ and 
ne^. Some adil lozinc^ But these fonr are noi sBiwrate quali¬ 
ties, Lightness is the ccnitradictoty of heaviness, Larmess is 
the contradictory of effort or v^ition. Softness and tniTdiiisas 
jiir different degrees of conjunetton- Thus there are only 
iwentj* four qualities. Demerit not nierc nirsence of misriL 
Tl b A posItEve ijumhty* Paira is ftot mere abesence of pleasure, 
tl U a positive quality, JCeamess b not mere atefiincc of remote- 
n«k. it is A popstlive quality, Disitmctinti is not mere ab^OGe 
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of conjanctioti. It is ft positive qtuilily. So these quoUtiK 
shoiikl be distittctjy menlioned**** 

are divided into general (samisyal and spodnl 
<vaiie$ika). fl) Getieral qualities ans those which abide in iw'o 
or more sahstonces jointly. Number, magiiitude, dlsdnclness, 
conjunction, disjunction, remoteness, neaiucss, derived fluidity, 
gravity and velocity ftre general qualitie& (2} Special qualities 
are those which ohidc in one substance only at the same tune, 
and not in tw'o or more substances jototly. Colour, taste^ smell, 
touch, viscidity, natural fluidity, cognition, pleosure, pain, 
desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, faculty, and sound ai« 
spccifti qualities Qualities are further divided into (i) those 
which are perceptihle through one cstemal sense-organ, e-g., 
sound, touch, colour, taste, and odour j (2) those tvhicta are 
perceptible through two external sensc^gstis, e g., nmubeT. 
magnitude I distiuctu^^ conjunction p disjunctioiii Tonoteness, 
nearness, liuiditjr. viscidity, and velocity; aiid (3} those which 
ure imperceptible the extenial sense-argnus, 

gravity ^ merits demerit^ and faculty (bhfivanfl^i KiunbeTf niagni- 
tuck and the like are perceived through the visual and tactual 
OTgana. Cognition, pleasure, pam, desirie^ avensimit and volititm 
are perceptible througli the internal organ or mafiosK*^* They are 
the qualities of the self (EtmanK Qualities are divided mto 
eternal and uoU'-etemoL The cjmihtiea of eternal substance arc 
etemaJ, The iiualitiis of mon-elemaJ substances are non’-elernal. 
Colour, taste» odour, touch, rcmoteiMSS^ nearness, gravity, 
fluidity^ viscidity, and velocity ate qualities of corporeal sub¬ 
stances (murtugupa). Cognitinn, pleasute^ pain, desire^ averaou, 
merits demerit, sound are qtmlities of IncotporeaJ substances 
fainiirtrtg ii^rt j ■ Numbeti magnjludCi dustmetness, cuDjiinctioii 
aiul dislonction ore qiialiti'f^ of both corporeal and. incedfpoceal 
substances {murtamurtagu^}.^^* Conjunction v disjunctiou, 
diiaiity and other numbers# and distinctneas between two or 
more substances are qualities which reside in many substances 
(anekiiritagupaK The reraaining qtiaJidts e-ifv# colour^ taste, 
odour^ touchy sound^ oneness |number)^ distmetnsss (of oue 
stibstimc?n), remoteness^ nearness, cojjmtiou, pleasure, pain^ 
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itcrsiEiu, gravityp fluidity-, viridity. faailty-p merit and 
dtrtnerii are qiiEittieir w hich rrade in n&t! ^ulistadce (ekadn^vya- 

CoIqht w^faicb b not dtse to bcatp i:>doiir« toiiciip inagni- 
ludcj oneiiea^ Inmnbcrjp difitiactness of one sob^tancci gjavily, 
^uidit>% vbtidiiy p and velocity are preceded by tbe like qnalitiea 
of tLic iiintcrial cause. The oolour of a doth b due to the colour 
of its constituent yams. Bui cogiiition, pleasure^ pain, de=iirep 
avciaioii^ volittou, merits demerit, farulLyp and sound are not 
preceded by tlie like qualities of the material cause. 
CdlouTi taspSi cKkrtUp tnimb other than hot, aomid^ dimcnHioDp 
mtertessp distln{rtiies& of one substance, and vi^sddit^- iiroduce the 
like qualities. Taste produced taste ; stndJ produces scnell i 
tmich t^oduoes toncli ; snnnd pttjdtirhts soujiti iu its own Aub- 
atiuie. Bnl ptcasnrep |>ain, desuet uvcr^cin, and volition produce 
unlike qualities, ricasnie prodnce$ d&^m; : pain j/roduces aver¬ 
sion ■ desire and aversion prtKiuce Yolition ^ "voUtion prodncos 
actioo. ConjunctioOi dbjanctitiii, numberj graTity, Qnidityi hot 
touch, cqfnition, merit, demerit, and impression (saihakSnil 
produce like and tmlikc qualities. A prior coniunetioa pro¬ 
duct a subsequent conjtmction, and conjunctaon of two sub¬ 
stances prcpdaciEi large magnitude. Disjunction produces dis¬ 
junction and sonjutL Cognition, pleasncrc, p^iii« desire,, aversion, 
facuhy, and sound produce qualities in their own substrates- 
l*leasufe b a quality of the self, ivWdi produces desire in ft. 

abides in tlie self, wbldi produce* volition in iL Cotmir^ 
laffte, odour, toudi, magnitude, viscidity, and volition produce 
the like ixnabties in another substance. The colours of the parts 
produce a colour in the composite %vLuIe, Tvhicb b different fe>ani 
the pBTts. A yohtLou in the self produces an action in t!ic Iwdy. 
Cod junction, disjunction^ number^ distinctness of one sohsloJi^r 
gravity^ dindity, velocity, merit and demerit produce f^ttalilie^ 
in their own aubstrjstes and other substancesi hlerit and demerit 
ptoduee plensnre and pain In tlie smne self. Tticv also produce 
hnrnipg in a hre,*^* 

Gravity, flinditj-. velocity, volition, merits demerit* uiid 
conjimcUou hit the eauis of action. Pall is due to gravity 
Flow ts due to dtiEdity, Velocity produce* tnotioii. Volition 
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I»roducc^ u:tiou in the body. Culuur, tdste. odour, nuii-hot 
loucht Tiiutitfcr, tojufuitiide, tltatiuctiieas of out suhstmic*. 
dity, and ^oontl are nuii-material ca«i>^ (luamavlyt 
C<4nltion, pleasure, pain, desare, avereJow, volition, irimt, 
deniinit, wod faculty arc dfidenl causes, Caujunctioa, dbijimc- 
tion. hot touch, gravity, lltiidity, aud velocity are botii umt- 
niototial canfies and cSicient causes, Coti junction <rf a stick with 
a drum is die cfBcleut cause of a sound. Coujuuction of the 
drum u*ilh ether (akasal is its non-inatenal cause. The fiuidity 
of drops of water is the uon^matenal cause of the fluidity of 
watec in a tauk. The fluidity of water is the efficient cause of 
tJic movtitusat of a fish in it. Reiuotcuesa, praaimity, duality, 
and distuictncsa of two sultstauces arc neither non-inatcruil causes 
nor effickut causes. CoujuBctiou, disjunction, wund, and the 
special finalities uf the self reside in parts -of their substndes, 
A sound is a quality of ether [akass}, which b ubiiiuitona. But 
it resides in a port of ether where it ia produced. It does not 
perv ade the whole of it. The reuuiiniug qualities pervade their 
substrates. Colour, taste, odour, and touch, which are not due 
to heatiJig, niagnititdo, oueness, dtstroctucss of one sn1)£tauce, 
natural fiuidit)% gravity, and viscidity exist so long as their 
* substrates exist. But cidour, taste and the like due to heating 
are destroyed even when their substrates continue to exist. The 
Other tpialities are rlestjoyed even when thir substrates exist,* 
Colour is a special quality, which is pereerved by the 
visual organ only. It resudaa in earth, Hfater and fire. There 
are seven kinds of colour, r.g., white, blue, yellow, red, grecu, 
brown, and motley. All these qualities reside in with. Colonr 
is produced in earthy substances by the afqilicition of heat. 
So their colour is transient. The colours of the atoms of- <vater 
and fire are etepwL Those of composite aquous and ticry sub¬ 
stances are tiaustent, The colour of water is white hut not 
bright. The colour of fire is bright wdiitc. Tlie colour* of all 
produced suhstauce-s are produced by those of their (ualerial 
causes. They are destroyed when their substrates are destroyed. 
Taste is a s|iccial quality, tvhich is perceived by the gustatory 
organ only. It resides in earth and water. There are six kinds 
of taslBs, sir., sweet, soui, saline, bitter, pungent, and astriu- 
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^cot. Tbii q£ eurthy snbsUinccs are: due tq ihe xLiipUcalEuD 

of hcjit. They sue of kiods*. The taste of w+itec U ^weet> 
And not due to the apphcation of heyt. Tastes of tlui atamst of 
tv4iler are etemoK Those of composite atjueou* sab^nces are 
transjeut. Odour hi a speciii] qualityi ^I’Meh is perceived by 
the olfactory organ oulyv 11 n^dns in earth only. All odours 
are transient. Them me tvvo kimls of odutiti aj^reesablc and di.^ 
aijreeable. The odours of produi^ substances aro produced hy 
the odours of their material can^es^ They arc destroyed when 
tlwHr substrates are desttoyed. TJie odours in llie iAiom> of earth 
are produced by tlie appUcalion of heat. They are not ctental. 
Touch or temperature \s ti specmt quality, which is peroetvied 
by the tucrtnal otgan only. It residea in earth, water, fire aud 
*ir. ITicre are tlin*e kinds of toucbp vis,^ told* hot, aud neither 
cold nor hot- Water is cold. Fine is hoL. Earth and air are 
neither hot nor cold. Hardness^ softnoss and the like reside in 
earth Oidy^ Sndhoxa regards them as [larticulitr conjtmctiooJ^, 
and not as kinds of touch. Teniperattires of the atonis of watur^ 

and air are eteruBl. Those of thfiir cmnposlte products arc 
noa^tCTiud.*^^ Sound is a special quality, which is perceived by 
the auditory ergaii only: 

^^umbo^ fsa^khyi) is a generic quality (samnnya gupaf 
It is ihff cause of mathctucticat enumcratton. It is the 
cause ul the use of one* *wo, thme, etc. Of the numbers* 
unity (ekltva) is elerual in eteoinl substances* and non-ctemul 
tn transient $abatniice$. An atom is eternalj and its unity is 
ctenm). A jar is traDsieot^ and its nnify is non-cternab Unity 
inheres in one substance. Duality (dvitva] and higher ninribcfs 
inhere in many siibstimcea^ PliiraHty is tran^ionL Wlien wc 
peicei^'c a jar, we know its unity. The cognitton of unity is 
not objecOesa It ia a certain Imnwlejtlgc, which must have 
an ohiccL It is not nbjectle^ (nirvi^ya). It is not an illusnn" 
cognition, since it is not coniTadicfcd like sm illuBlon. The 
cogirittou of *cine jar* b a tkieniimatc cognition 
tuntyaya). h b producet] by a qiialification (vli:^^at;ta}. The 
oolcut of a jar cannot prodnee tt, since it is produced in the 
absence of its colottr. Tt& generic dittracler of a jar fghatatva) 
cstiJDot prodna: it* since the cognitSozi of unity is produced by 
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£1 clcktli also. Unity is not a gmenc c±ara^'ter like beingbMd 
< satin h ^intai it do€s not inhere m substans?^, qtuijtif^ and 
jietlpna like Unity is q quality, which inheres in u 

substjince* it i& Mt the gtnua of ^ulistance {dravyatca)^ since 
It IS nor oou. eternal, and mherent iii many substances. It is 
not non-dUference or identity in tmttire Isvarepablioda) as 
13hii@ao^ niaiumius. If unity of a jar consists in its non- 
difference of Identity in nature, then luiily would not be per¬ 
ceived in a cloth. So unity is a diithset qttnlity of a substsiuze, 
which pmducHes the cognition of unity- It is not subjective but 
ob|ectivc. The Vaiie$ika Is a realist* and recognizes the reality 
of minibcr. It is nut a category of thoughtp but a category of 
reality. When we lietneive a jari we jwiceivc its utdty (ekatva). 
When we perceive another jar, we pcrccivt! its unity. Then 
by the relating activity of thought (apek^abudiihi) we Ihiok 
iDgedicr the two unities^ and produce dindiiy. Duality (dvitva) 
and other numbers are prf>duced by discnmiimlive intellect 
l&|}ek§abuddbi) The two jars are the rnalcrud cause, their 
unities arc the non-tnaterihl cause, and the relating activity 
ol til ought is the eOjcjeot cause of duality. The knowledge of 
all numbers beyond liitnlity is due to the relating activity of 
thought. Duality b not due to diSerence in imtune (svardpa* 
bheda) os Bhii^at^ ULainlainSi, since difference In daltire is 
coinmoj] txi three, four and othor tiiimbera.*’^ 

hlagrutudc (jj^jhan^) la the sjiecific cause of Kicasnrciiieiit- 
Tluje ate fom kinds of taajpiitude [ trtinnteneaa, largeness, 
length and shortnessu Magnitude is etemot in utentol suh^tnttces 
and non-etemal in tnmsient euhjstanccs^ Tlit imigaitude of 
ether, tinae, space, and sutils is the largest. It is etcrualp 
tlmy arc eternal substances- The magnitntle of on atom, and 
mauas fc the njjuulest. It is eternal, since these snbstanceb arc 
eteruid A composite siihstrace like a ]ar has medium large* 
ncSis^ The magnitiidesi of a dyad and a tnad are non-etemali 
since they arc compesite products. The aon'Ctemal magnitude 
of compofirle jiroducl^is detertnined by the numher, magnitude, 
and aitiuigrment «1 psirts Plmnlity in dyads is produis^ by 
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the rcUtii^ Mtivily iif the erf God* Pluniljts^ m dysids. 

producer largeness and Icmgtb in triads^ irhich are ptocjnced at 
the same time when theii and othiir are pro¬ 

duced. Uirgeness of composite producis iiroduced Vi-y two or 
inore large sut^ULUoes b piodnired by tlie Ijirge magnitudes of 
thciT causes, tt is not produced by Lhdr plurality. Minuteaess 
of a dySkd jit produced by duality of two atoms. Its shortness 
also is prodtired by its duality, l^geuess and length of a mud 
ore prodncol by pltunality, large tungnitudes auil loose cf^uiuuc^ 
tlon of the ty^iinogeneou.^ dyads* Fcmt ^ids of 
mngniltsdtfsare w-hen their sut^Oratos are destroyed- 

Difltijictness (p^tJiHktva) b the quahty of a tsubstanee. whiclt 
distmgnishea it from other ^nbstonc^ It b the bn^^ of dis¬ 
tinction of things from one onotlicr. It is rail and rd^jcctive. 
It is not a m&t nienid concept. Ehstmetnus^ iithurcs in one 
suhstnuce, or it inJieres in many substances. Ti is eternal i$i. 
eternal snb^nce^ It is tum-eteraal in transient substances- 
Dii^inctniess of an atom is sterna} ^ because it is etetnaL 
Distmetn^s of a jar is noiM^emal, liecaiise it b trauflient- 
Distinctne^ia of a compo^tc pn^ducl is prodticed by il^ catises. 
It IS destroyed when iU causes arc destroyed. Distinctness 
inheriug in two stibstances is produced by the lelaiing activity 
of thouEzht fapeh^uddhih It is doslfoyed when the rektiug 
octivity of thought is destroyed. Sometimes it is destroyed 
a lira its substrates are destroyed. Distinctne^ h not mutmii 
ne^atinq faiiyoyibhlva)i *A jar is distinct from a cloth.* 
'A jar b not a cloth/ These tw^o cognitions aie differenl ftom 
Kich oihtr. So theh objects must l)c diderent from each other, 
Distitictues?’ Is a positive qtmlity It is diflfermjt from n^gatutn. 
DItttiooUiess is Uol i|ualihedncss (vaisigityEi]- ff were so. then 
Moitra with a staff would be fenown as distincl from hlaitra 
withoiu a stafi, ether utmlificd by t sound would be tnowm 
as dijshdet &um ether without a sounds and the self fximlitied 
hy s cognition wicmld be kn^wu as distinct horn tt wittiout a 
cognlu'cm^ But thc^^ ure not facts of expedence. So disliuct- 
ness is not quallfiedn^. Nof is it di^mnority (vatdhannyaU 
If it were ihtai u dork jar would be known os distiiLCl frorn 
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thfi iar bak^d red by hsat. ^^a^ is di.^tinctn&ss generic: 
choToeter tsaniMya), lnwausc commuiihy Ims tin limit lik^ tiis- 
iinctucss. FurtBer. a Jar is disrijict trom a pitcher, though 
they have tbe satdc There La wot otc clisUiictnK^ If 

it were one m maiiy distEnvt siibshinceat it wmild be a generic 
character fsam&nya) which is cnit and inheres iu many siih- 
stances. Saminya U the cmxsc of lassunilation. Bnt distinct- 
ne® is the canse of distinctioii. IHstipctiie^ is differtnl irmn 
particularity (vise^). Ifedncmcss of an elerual anhHtonee- 
t^de^s to it 5 ntmcrical cUfference from cith« suhstajice^. But 
particulatily of an etfinuil aubstance refers to its qualitatinr 
uniquemi^Aa,’^” 

Con junction fsaihyoga) is a quality. which is the cause of 
the knowledge of oonloSned substances. It is the union of two 
substances which existed separately- It subsists in two sub^* 
stances, and does not pervade Its entire snhstfatesi It subsists 
in ports of its substrates. It La of three kindst ill conjunction 
due to ihe uiovenient of one of the substances conioined^ 
the perching of o flying bird on a fijced pole i (21 conjuadioti 
due to the Tnovemfint of two iubstances conjoinedj ^•S^w the 
contact of tw'o wrestlers or two sheep fighting with each other i 
(3 1 conjuuctiem due tn another cod junction, r.g.. the cemtact 
of a body with a troc due to the contact of a hand with the tree, 
CtHajunction is partial contacl of two substances- It is UOt total 
intinrpeaetTmtiini. It affects only parts of the two substances 
conjoined. It Is distroyed by separation or by the destruction 
of its fubflmt^ L It is the non^mateoal cause of a eompofiite 
substance. The coniuncilou of tJie two halves of lor directly 
produces a jar. It is the non-material cause of the jar. It is 
the non*material cause of the qualities nf the jar. It depends 
upon the colours of the tw'O halves of the jar to produce the 
colours of the jar. So coiijimction Is on Independent non- 
material cause of a composite substEJice* But it is a dependent 
non-ittacetial cause of the qualities and actions of & cotuposile 
stibatHnce. Two ubinuitouS (vTbhu) sobstancei cannot have 
conjunction with each other, because they Ofivcf exist scfoirately. 
Tliere can be no conjunction of time mifc apace, of ether with 
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^laetr* or of tfae scli witJi time. There can be conjunction 
between tno $tib£tance$ of limited Tnagaittiiles,*** 

Di£:jutu:tioit Is a Quulit^^ which is the csuise of 

the knuwled^ of <iividcil substances. It is separrtliou of the 
two substances^ which were conjojned.**^ It subsists m llus two 
substances which arc disjoined. It is oF three Jands.: ID tlis- 
jtincticm due to the mm^cment of ana of the twti ^nb^necs 
ilisioinedj disjtmeticiii of a bird from a £:red pole, which 
iltcs away from it j [3) disittncUoa due to the m □vein cut of the 
two subsiinices disjoLned, r.g., disjunction of ivs^o wresUffi or 
two slieei^ fighting with each olher ; {3) disjunction tine to 
AQot}sct disjunction, disjunctiim of a body bom o tree dne 
to disjunction of a tund from the tree, l^^nnctiaii due to 
disjunction i& of tw‘o kinds; (I) disjimction due to disjuncticni 
of cau^ only t (2) disjunction due to disjunction of causes and 
hnu-causal substances. There ts action in one lialf of a jnr. 
Then there is disjunction of two halves of the jar- Then the 
coujariction of the two hitlveSj whicli prodnct?d it, is destroyed- 
Thco the jar is destroyed. Then disinnctiou of the active lialf 
of the jai with ediejr (akosa) is producied by tlie disjunction 
of the two haLves of the jar. Tlicn conjtmctioD vrith 
dc-stroyed. 'Hien thefc is conjuncUou with a portion of space. 
Then there is destruction of action b one half of ihc jar. 
Here lie disjunttion of one half of the jar from ika& is due 
to the disjunetkin of ihe two bnlves fititii eadi other < which 
are the iruiicnal cflusxs of tlie disjunction. So they aie 
indirectly ilie material causes of the second disjuxtetion also. 
The i^econd di^ unction is due to the disjuitotioQ of the muleria] 
caus^ Viz.^ the two halves of the jar. Tliorc is dlsjutiction of 
Ihe body ftom a tree due to the dLsjiincdoTi of a tumd frorti it, 
which ^ In ibi turn, is due to tbe tnovemeiLl of Iho banil. The 
movement of the hand subsists tn the hajuL Disjuiiction of tlie 
body from the tree subsists In the body and the tree. So the 
Tnoventent of the hand is noi this cauM of the disjunctian of 
the body from the tree* because it does not coiiihcre in the same 
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f^ubstrau:. Hence tlie db^jiiocHoii of a b<Hfy from a tree due 
to the movciiTieiil of its Imutl b dat to disjuncdDU of a caiue 
and B iioji^usal stibstojice^*" 

Remoteness (parau-a) and pro^ximity (aimmtva) are the 
cmi^ of the notions of 'far^ and "near** Each of them is of 
two kinds, spatial and temporal. Spatial remoteiicss b es- 
piessed a$ famess. Simtiol prosiiiiitf is cxiiresfied as nearness. 
Temporal retnotenesa is espressed as oldness. Tetaporiii pfoxi- 
roily 13 expTEijscd hs youngness. Spatial rerooteness involires a 
large ntimbor of contacts T^ith spoce^points between the dbtnnt 
object and tltc body of the persoii. Spatial proximity involves 
a. small niunlier of contacts with space-points beuveen the pcosi- 
miite object and the body of the person. Similarly^ teniporal 
rcinotcmess or oldness involve& a Intige tnimbcr of contacts with 
time-ikoiiiLs between the old object and the body of the person* 
Temporal proximity or ymmgue^^ Involves a Email iininber of 
contacts with tiroe'pniitts between the young object and the 
body of the person. An object b refflote in relation to u 
proximjite object. An object is neat in iciatioit to a temuto 
object. An object h old in relation to o yotmg object. An 
objeei is young In reifiiiun to on old object. Rcraotenesa und 
proxhnhy arc relative to each other* Tln^ depend upon the 
relating ajctivity of thought (apek^bhuddlu). FraBastapftda does 
not regard tlieni os ultht^te qtiaJides of tblrigs. They are dos- 
troyed when the relating activity of thought is destroyed.^** 
Gravity fgurntva] is d quality of earth sud 'lrale^^ by virtue 
of which they tend to fall to the grotmd. Falling b due to 
gravity when coiijiinctfcin, vdocitj' and effort arc obsenL Tt is 
eternal in iitoms of earth and ivntcr. Tt is jwm-cteriuil in the 
composdte cnrtliy and watery substances: Fluidity {dravntva) 
b ilie enuse of finwing. It exists in three substances. It is of 
two kinds, rtatural and flcquirfrd. Natural fluidity fe a quality 
of water. Acquired fluidity is the quality of earth and fire or 
light Natural fluidity is clcttml iu atoms of wulerp ami non- 
ctecruil in composite watery oobslMces. Acquired fluidity of 
earth and Are b due to conjunedon with hnaL Gold and butter 
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become fluid in coamet with fine. Viscidity (Bueba) is oilins^. 
It is a speciaJ qualitF of water, hv virtue of wbicli purtieTes of 
gubstiiDce coate together and iona a Imup. Fowder of parcheil 
mi^ed with water forms a Ituap owing to oilmen of 
water,”' 

Faculty (saihskiiraj h of tijpee kinds? (1) velocity (vega) i 
{2) disp^tbu or iminression tbhavima) \ and (3) idasticlty 
(iitliid^thapiikatl). Vdodty is ihe of motion. l\ keeps 

a thing in motion. It e:d:$ts In earth, W'ater, light* ait, and 
maaas. Disposition exists in the flxule soiils only. It is pro¬ 
duced by apprehension. it ts the cause of recoHectiou. 
I^Iastidty exists in scune tangible substances. It is the qneJjty 
of a substance, which miikes it revert to its original state even 
when dieturbod. The bow reverts to its origuml state by virtue 
<if its dflisticity when an arrow Ls discharged h^om it, EiastLcity 
the quality of the substances which are subject to cxjutrac- 
tkm and cxpanslotL Eubher is elastic, Elasticity is etenud tn 
eternal substances and non-etema] in tran^nt substances. 
When an arrow ia disdnuged tma a bow by a person with an 
^fiort or volition, the arrow is the material otuse of its motion, 
iiniu;tus is its non-matedal cause* and voUtient and gravity ur^ 
its efficient The fhst modon in the arrow pfTodnees 

velocity in it The velocity product the second motion in it 
Velodtv' IS its nofi-materia] cause. The arrow Is its material 
csitse. Strong inapems Is its cSdent catiso.”* Cognitioa, 
pleasure, F^in* desire, aversioa, volition, dispositioUi uient and 
dciumt are the special qualities of the finite satils. They will 
be cciEisidcred in eonnection with the selL 


rv 

The Philosophy of the Atman- 

3L Tiiv /or the eartifeac^ o/ th^ FinUe Setf (.ffmaii) 

and plurality of Finite Sonlr, 

*1 litf sell iHtmaQ) is loo mbtle to be perceived. It catmot 
be [keredved tlamiigh tlie external seuse-orgiuis, Tt is an object 

“*m., 5»p 
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■of miereat:e. Finat, llie fipile salf (atnusa) is iiifcrred fitom Ihe 
perc^ptiop cjf sound and the otliKr ^^nsibk tiiialides as its sub- 
^unnun. Petcfiption is kiio^vledge or cnasdonsnese. It is pro¬ 
duced by the inierqoaise of tbt e^teroa] sEna^otg^am vdth 
cerlnm obfccls. Sound is peTceived tbroui:Ii the 

auditory organ. Colour b perceiyed through tJie visual organ^ 
Different setLSiblc quiilitifis art perceived tbrough tbe iliffeieait 
aeuse-otgons, whii± are the ini^trumcnts [knmpn] of kDowled^e. 
Knowledge aa an effect mu^t have a material cauae. Tlie finite 
self (atniiiii) is its materiitl cause in whicli it inhere^.*** Coo- 
sciouhnc35^ b not the iiukLlty of no object, tsecau^ evtp when 
an object is not present, there is rocolleetiou of It, So recoUec- 
lion is cot produced by the object/** Hence consdousues^ can¬ 
not be a ciuality of an object. The body cannot be the rub- 
of consdodsness. Consciousness cannot be a s|>eda] 
qmijity of the body, since it is not found in a dead fxxly. A 
special quality of a suhestance m it so long as it conti¬ 

nues to escist, A body contmues to ajcisl when it becoincs dead v 
but ccuusciriwmess ceases to eKist tn It. So cdnscionsocss is not 
its special quality. The luatenaL causes of the body are tm- 
conscious. So the body must l>e unoonsdou.>. ff the rngredieftts 
of the liody are li^umed to be consdons* then tliete is a plurn- 
lity of ktaowers ^IdatfbabutTal in the ^ame body, and hence 
thene cannot be a unity of bodily action to realize a corTtmon 
end. So the body esnoot be the substiatc of conscloiianess- 
If the botty W'hidi is produced by niatcrinl ingredients* like s 
jar, were consdons, then a jar also wouJrt be conscious. Biji 
a jar ts not canacious. So the body ftbo cannot b* consetnus. 
The Ecnse-dt^ans also are not the substrates of TOUSciousnes^. 
Even when they are destroyed* tlicre is recollectimi of tibjeets 
perceived through them in the pasL FurtlieT, they are the 
instmmetiia (karat^a) of knowledge, and cannot be the know¬ 
ing agents (kniia). The ifitenud oraon, nuuut^* which ir^ cterfial, 
and apjjrehends all objects* may be said to be ccn.woii^, U it 
ptraiives coliiur^, tomuls, tastes, odours and the like ivith the 
uLd of on intomat OT^un, it is nokbing but tlie self (atnuui}. 
If it does not depend Upon an internal or^n* khen it would 

tmlriTariUttirailddhlirhailrirajrtl^^ bna[^ VS,, 
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have sbiialtaiieoti^ perception of colours, sonnils, odaurs^ 
heit and cold m the presence of the proper objects acting upon 
the ^sense-organs, and it would have ftimultnneoas TecoiLwriions 
in the absence of an atomic uitemal organ. But, in fact, tbere 
aio ttdther simultmeona recoiketiQiis nor siiniiltancoua per¬ 
ceptions of the sensible qualities. I^'arther, the tmmas is cm 
organ (karji^a] of knowledge* And CHiiuiot be the knowing agent. 
If is an atomic internal organ of knowledge. Knowledge is 
an effect. So it must have a. muttrinl cause. The bodj'i the 
5ensoorgaus^ and the maims cannot be iU materud cftuse. 
Therefore, by eUmination, the self taimacnj must be its mate¬ 
rial cause. The finite sotil must be the salsstrate of conscious- 
BKs. Secondly^ the activity of the ^ns-organs (IcLta^pi) re¬ 
quires an agent (kartal who uses Ihem in order.lo know objects, 
even lis an insmmient au axej retniixes an agent to tise tt. 
The body, the= sense-organs, and the manas cannot Ik the 
agent, fiiuct: they sire iinconsdnus. They thentstdves me the 
instnuuents of cx^nmence. Tlicy re^iuire the hitite self 
(jilmsn) the agent who use^ them ub organs of ext>criencif.**^ 
Thiniiyi pleasure, pain, desire, aversdu and voittioit are quali¬ 
ties. They are not rpnililics of fhe body or tht sense-organs. 
They art nol perceived by the esitomal scnse-<ngnns. They 
jicrsist Even when the external senses are destroyed. Tliey are 
always appropriared b 3 ' the sell. They are experienced as 
belonging to the ego. "I feel pleasure*. T feel pain". T feel 
desirtV 'I feel aversioa^ 'I will ta act*. So they cannot be 
the qualities of the body and the sen^Hjrgaiis, Ego-eoitsdous- 
ac=s refen^ lo the sdfj mid not to the body and its aeufufs. The 
same sdf has apprehensimit reenUectinn, plcastire, pain, dcatre, 
a version and volition, ivbich emmot belong (o the b^njy or its^ 
scnse'organs. Further* pleasure and pain are felt in ccfimec- 
tkm with djferent parts of the body. T pleasure in the 
foot*. T fee! pain in the head^ ffo pleastire and jwain ar^ not 
spocbl finalities of the body and the sense-organs. Special 
qunliries of a sulisunce pm'ade ilie entire body of It. Coianr 
m a substauc^.^ ootirely. Pleasure and pain do not 
subsist Ui the entire hody^ So they cannot lie lUi special quality^ 
Pleasure and pain are not always experienced while *he lx«iy 

YAiySiUi^ih \wm knfA^alini kjrtltrtfxyfijyjitvailBKsttJil jaiaiMln- 
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lasts. So tiiuy me cot Its speckl quAiittes. They me UOt 
iptrciri^^ three If h tlie eiKtemal seiworgoas like colour mul 
t^mjieruturE: of thi! body. Th^y arc not tin|Kn.-C|jE.il>|$ like it& 
gravity, "fbvy arc perceived throueli the mauAS. So they me 
ml specml iiualitics of the body- They are die ipntjjties of the 
Enhe 4^li Fourthlyp twolleetioa atnd fccognltkifi 

t*rovt ihv edstenxe cf the self. An object is. perceived. The 
pcreeptiDti produces on iinpressi™ (aaibak^), n^hich r™iueo& 
44 recoUectian of it. The perceptiaii, the irnpresaion mstl the 
recoUectiou ifutfit inhere m the same substratuui,^** The self is 
the subscratnu] of all tliese qualities. The same self irmieiiibeTS 
81! ohicci, tvhicli it perceived in the and reiained it in the 
form of an impressiori- Itecollectioti pmyes the unity and 
identity 6 f a finite soul. Recognition also proves the pentia^ 
nence and identity of the sd£ *Tius is that Do^-at^ntta^ The- 
self received Bevadatta m the pasl^ and tecogmn^ hint at 
present, h Ls the same !^elf ilmt perceived him and recogokes 
him. There is unity and identity of the self. If the self Vftxti 
8 SETies of tnoineptary cognitions as the Buddhist hofdSp re- 
coUeetjou and rccc^Rititioii would not be possibte. An object 
perceived by a momentary past coguitiOQ cannot be maein- 
bered by a diouientary future cognilion. If it were possible, 
then an objccl perceived by Caitra would be rcjiiembered by 
Maitru. A series of trtnmenlnfy ctignitioiis cannot account for 
recollection and recoBuitiem^ which presuppose a permaoent 
entity. Tfic AlaynvijSina uLsa cannot Bccount for ttora^ sLuc* 
it is a sedtis of monieiiimy fielf-cognitioiis as disUngmshed fronr 
momeutary ohjcct-cognltians- If it ia supposed to be pertnaiicnt^ 
then it b idcnticul with the i^tf But tlie Buddhist 

doffip not believe in the pernmnent self. Cofpiltimis are quEtlitje;;. 
They cannot be the riuahties of cognitions. The substtnlu 
fgiipin) of qnfllities nutsl bt different froui tiuuii 
Mocnentary cognition;! are the ipialitieg. of the permanent selft*'“ 
Fifthly, the vital ads of inspiration and expimtlon, the opening 
ami the clr^ng of the eyes, tlie growth of the body, self- 

*** ^abliiuhil^khecchNprrnLntsiJ ca gvoyinnnnJyiitv. Te cw nn 
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ircM;ui^CTiilifin of wottuds^f the movement of the msiiuasH anti the' 
ImpnlsjoD of the rseiise-prgaiis ptiive thj^ e^iatcticfi of she selL*** 
These vital acts are not due tp sJie vital force:^ onli'j hut to 
Ike volmilaiy direction oi the selfi ‘fhe gtoivtb of plant fiotlies 
and self-reeupciation of tlieir injorles arc due to the voltinto^ 
action of God who antmaies and directs them.*** Lite and 
actfi, fiiowtli of the bt>dy, iiiliahitioii and exliabtion in dee|> 
bletrpp *el£-ieiiarattcin of tnjurjes and the liko^ dcpeml upon a 
hind of v'oUtion (iivaJiayonipTnyatm) of the self. It is the self 
Urns directs the nuniBi to apprehend ks iitiaihics, and to come 
into conitmetian with the sein?e-otgniis to appreh^md their 
objects snce&ssively. The ^self itniMds the sen^Hjrgmm to fiinc^ 
tioa towards their pfoiFcr objects. It b thfi agent that mak-^ 
use of the luonas and the exteniid sensesi to pt^eaivc its (lUah- 
ties aud thotst of external objects.*^* Lastly ^ apijcrceptioa 
proves the existence of the sell Colows, scjundst taster, odours 
and tetuperauircs of an object are perceived through the diffe¬ 
rent senswrgons- Some of its (^laUties are renjeinbcred. They 
jHer combined into a strigle experience and teferred to an ex* 
tenial obiect by ihn self by its ^yuLhetic act of appercciiticn. 
The self is like a persou who p4£roeivibS difle™t objects through 
many windows of a roonj, A majULO ia pcri^cived through the 
vi^iaj organ. It^ taste is rnmenibered- Then the mouth w aters. 
It is ihii T«lf that iiOT:seive5 the colour and shape of the 
maugQ through the visual organ, and reinembors its taste. The 
lecoUeciioii of its taste maJees the mouth wator. The lifynthetJc 
itet of apperceptioti is the funotipn of the These are the 

argumeDts for the eacistonoe of oner's own seU. The fd lowing 
argument is given for the cxisteuee of miother self. The 
volunUiiy actions of a Iwtkiy^ which itaaltKe good and avoid 
evil, protx the esisteuce of another self which directs the body, 
even m the raovcmeiits of a chariot arc guided by a chanotee^ 
A Klf has knowtedge of gowl and ev^iL consciously md 
voluutBiily iLi body tu ®BBC u is the mtiveuiedts, w hi 

“ fvaoSpSftnn I int^mesajlvoreatnfill<lgot1(iilTiy^UmTik^ib 
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ore conducive to tine redij^ation of tht; gixxl and the avoiiiiBce 
of tfViL The volomary tiiovcinent^ for the aclueveinent qi a 
gCKxl Olid Oit avoidiince of m evil axe the outwufd expressions 
of the voliticrtis of a self. Thits we Infer Uie existenice of ather 
unite soak after thfc aimlog:^^ of our own souls/” 

rins Vai^ka rceoirnizes the plnralit>' of finite soti!s* 
ivhldt is mferred from the variety of experience3 and condJ- 
tiouj of difierent sottls. Some are happy while others are 
mkemtik. Some are bound w-liik others are liberated. The=<e 
difierettco iti the status of individuals prove the existence Cif 
many scinl&.*“ The plurality of finite souls is confiimed by the 
Vedas aUo. The Upani^ds speak of two beautiful bSrtk residing 
in the same tree, one enjoying the &\veet fnait thereof, and itie 
otiior merely looking on- They speak of the finite soul and 
the intini te soul rcaidtng io the same body, die nuite soul being 
subject to happluess and misery, and the infinite souT^ the 
imier L'mitruller, being a mere spectator without experienciing 
its* Itappiaeas and mbery. They advocate tlifierence between 
the finite souls and the infinite SOiit*** The fJpani^adic texts 
emphasising the identity of the fitiite soul vrith the infinite soul 
is intended w conv'cy shniliirity (^iniya) but not identity 
(idd^eda) between them. If there were only one sdnL« the 
boudage of one would lead to the bondage nf others, and the 
liberatioti of one would lead to the Ubemtion of others. Each 
soul reaps the cotis&qnences of its owm sctlonB. It continues 
its identity in the midst of all its experiences. It transmigrates 
from oae body to another to exhaust its own merits and 
dcmtcrit^. Hvmt in the stiiLc of lif>cr»ti™i the finite souJ retains 
its integrity, tiud k not merged in Cod. Each soul luizi its 
particularity by rirtue of which it is dktingtushed from 

rhe other souls and God. Each !ioul is etemaU and its viae^ 
eicntak The pluraJisdc bias of the Vai^ka tends it to 
TccognLte the plurality of finite sceuIs os ultimate. 

The Aih^aita Vedanta tirgta thnl the dificr^ces in the 
-<ratiia of mdividunb can be arctFunted fhr by the plurality of 
empirical selves jjivatnmn), though the ontologicsd Self (atniiitil 

"* BYflvrttlniiffltJ ca jiFityogfinpimi drjlIjK piriLin VS., Hi 

Ir AarhasaittatiymSliliTaih huiidtipr4ptipanharTairE3gya6hr5tdi prjvri^ 
iiivntibh5£tn rigrKhflHya^j^liitaaTTnilyaW VStl,, id, t. Ifc PlSh., p, f?**. 
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ia ou-e* The Self is on^i Tint the empiricRl selva limits by 
igncrrance tavidyfi) elt* mimy. Siidhwa asks: To whom doei 
avidya htrloog? Dots it beio&g to UTalinian or to the jivas iit 
finite souls? Brahinaii is by dutiirc eternally pure and 
euUghtenedp nnd cannot, tbeteforCp be subject to uvLdyi, li the 
ji1^as^flTe sobject to avitlydp then there is mutual ilepetidence. 
The jivas depend upem avidya for their very catistefl-ce* nince 
they ans Brmhmnn or eternal coitsdoEyiness Umibed by nvidya. 
Avidya abides in the jTvas wkidi are subject to it. This is 
ninttml dependence-.*** The Advaita Vedanta may argue that 
there is a beginningless seriea of avidya and jivas tuutaaUy 
causing each otiier tike a befiinningless ^ries of setsdik and 
sprouts tattsuLg each other, ^dhara contends that individual 
seeds are causes of individual sjuouts, which ore causss of 
other seetis^ wliicb are rcaT+ but tliat avidya and jivas are not 
cmtOlogicaUy Etad^ wJiidi cannot* therefore^ be related to each 
otht=t by mutnal oUtsallty. li Die peas sdc usstiined to be 
OnlolOgicfllly real and eternal like Umhi Tt an tvithoat origin and 
end, then monistii of the Advuita Vedanta Is utidermiiieEk If 
ihate Is one ontological Self, then the variety of individiJAi 
experiences cannot l» aceonnl^ for. Hence the plurality of 
finite souls must be admitted.*** 

3 S. Th^ o/ ihc Finii^ Souls. 

Knowledge, pleusure, pain^ dfiaire, avei^on^ \^Litionp 
ment, demerit, and dlspt^ltion or impression are the sfiecial 
iinaiities of the finite self (aUiianL KnmbcTp magnitude, dis+ 
conjunction and dUjmiction arc ih> geticnc nu^ties. 
Kni^wledge (buddbi) is the monifestatiun or apprehensioa of 
objects. It is a ijuality of tfwr self* The Saibkhya the 
Yoga regard buddln as an nncnnseious modification of prakfti, 
tile foot-evolvents In which the conscions self i* 

reflected. Wlicn Iiuddhl catches the reflection of the il is 
intcIlighr.Ed^ os it ami npjMsars to be conscious. This 

Sathlidiya-Voga view is wmug. Fluddhi is appreheisnion or 
f.'nnsdnusnesi of objects. It b not an imeonsdotis stibstsnce, 
Tt is a qiudity of tlic self, Knowledge* CQ^snition and dppreben- 

jlYttlthciItt pvBiraylvmjeti isTv., p. 87, 
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sion arc syncmyrnqus-^^* There are ais mfipite number of 
cognitions, whidi apprebend an infinite variety of objects. But 
knowledge is mainly of two kinds, valid knowledge (vidyi) 
and invalid knowledge Uvidya). Valid knowledge is of four 
kindSp iMaxt^iian^ inference, recollection ^ and super- 

florniai oecnlt perceplko. Invalid know^ledge is of four kinds, 
vij., tlmibu indefinit4= knowledge (anadbyavasaya], 

and dream.These have already been conisidered, Pleasnre 
[sukba) is an agreeable feeling product by the intercourse ot 
the sense’-organs with, de^mble objects, conjuntlidii of the 
self with nmnns^ and merit- GarkndSj sandal-pasteT wntnen 
and tbe like produce sensuons pleosure- Batioiial happiness is 
produced by tbe conquest of pasdons* conteutment, absence of 
greed, and knowledge of the selL Pleasure and happiness are 
expressed in brightoess of the eyes and the face. Retrospective 
pleasure Is due to the recollection of past obieets^ Prospective 
pleasure is due to the andcipation of future objected Pleasure 
is not tiiEre negarion of pain. It is a positive feeling of enjoy¬ 
ment. Pain ts a disagreeable feeling. It Ifl produced by tke 
interennrse of undesirabk objects with tile scjisc-ocgaus* con¬ 
junction of the self tvitb monos, and demerit Pain ts a feeling 
of injury to the self. It is a fenlmg of self-abas*ment. It is 
expressed in gloomy eyes and fcacCp Retrospective i^oin b dtie 
to recollection of past hostile objects. Prospective pain is dite 
to ajiildpation of fnhire nndesirabte objects. Besare is a craving 
fot the attainineiit of an mialtoincd object by one.'=^f nr by 
another person. It arises from recoltectioi] of an object that 
yielded, pleasure in the pasl^ It is due to conitmerion of the 
self with manaSi imd the feeling of pleasure. It is the cause oi 
Volition. Bestrea are of various kinds^ Besixe for indulgence in 
soxtiul fitcasttrc, desire for food and drink, atbichmcnt or desire 
for repeated enjoymtint of of pk^ure* de^re to act in 

future, di^e ti> abcvitile the miseries of othnra without any 
r^JRsh motive, detHchxacxLt for objev'ls of enjoyment due to 
knowledge of their transitorinti^, desire to cheat other^i and 
irnmaiufesi; desire are tbe diBercfit kinds of des^reu Dt^ires are 
C3?pre3sed in airtioiis. Desire lo dn> soraethmg, cterire to steal 

Bie^EUicnapalMbdlilria^ih pnitriM itt iwrriyJlh- 
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isnil the lik^ are the various kitid^ desiTe. Aversiou b In tlse 
njirwe of £mtiin|[ up. The self flies into ^ ra^e which arises 
from pRinp feoollection of pjtmfn] objects, and cofiinnclioii of 
the self irilb can nas. An^er, tnalevxilencef impotent rajjc, env 3 \ 
and hjite due lo Rfilf-hitiiijliAtjon are the diflerefil hinds of 
jivs?r5jon. Aii'^jyon is the cnnst of volition, w'hicfi is itn eflort 
of will, entCTpd^ or exertiou. It ts of three IdniLs, volilion 
to maintiuJi iife und direct the vital acts of inspiralioD, expiralJon 
ifid the Hke dtinii^ sicop Ijivanaymt^raystiiali volition to 
realise n good {hitaprapti) prompted by desirep and voUtion to 
avoid im etal ^ohiliiiiirihdrs^ prompted by aversion. Volitions 
arc itqe to conjunction of the self with niniias, desrre sind 
aversion.'** A dt^iosition (bhdvaun) or imprcs^icra (somskikn) 
IS produced by an intense percepticso, on a^eeablc or intcTE^ng 
experience^ and oonjttnctioti of the self ivith manas.. It is inten¬ 
sified by repetition of similar itdpres^ofis. An Impression is the 
ennse of recollection and recognition. It b awakened by ibe 
percct>(ion of a simJtar of i!oa;tigaou4 objeett and produces 
rccoflectioii,'^'^' Merit tdhaniia) is 4 s^iecia] quality of the self, 
which is imperceptible afid produced try the regular pcrfarmaDce 
of duties relating to enste and stages of life pre^crihed by the 
Shstras. It is the cause of pleaKure* the means to pleasure, and 
rcle^. Ft is produetd by a cpnjnnctton of the self w ith mnnas, 
and pnr^ intentionp It is produced’ by the disinterested perform- 


atice of duties without any fielflsh motives of profit, lioiionr and 
the like and wilii purity of inEcntioi:i^ ll is destroyed by trtit 
knowledge of the last pleasure. It is destroyed by release, 
which is absolute extiiictioii of all ooguitiotUi, pleosnresi pains, 
desires, h^tes. voItticFtLs, dbpoidHouSp merits and demerits. 
Demerit fadJuumiil is a ipiaht)* of the self. It is tinpercex'^i^^l<^i 
Jind pnxlujaes paru wid ilie means to palti. It is pmtluced by 
the delibefitlc commisaron of sins forbidden by the Sastros with 
an evil intent ion oW'ing to a conjunction of the self with mnoa&H 
and dRitroyed by the knowledge of the last patn.*''^ These are 
the M>eaOc tqtmlities of the self. It has the generic qiialitifis of 
ni™ber, di^tmetnefis, magnitmle, wnfunction arid dhfiLinctlon. 
There are rmuiy finite selv®.. Each finite self has the greatest 
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It is ubiquitpus (^sbhitli Its ubiquity consists in 
its reiation to ail corpcirtsl ^bstanec^. tt is inve?rt:eU wJQi 
l^leasttre, pain and the other special qualities <twmg to iU 
coujtmciinn writb nianas. It b divested of them o%vine iv its 
dt^tjnnctiou. from manaji. So the sell has conjmictioji mid dis- 
jusictioit. Q^rtsdousness ta not m essential quality of the s^f. 
It b Its odventitions quality fr-om its conj unci ion 

tvirh tnaims.““ 

33. The criticism of Kuniarih, Prqfrhafeaf(* ffnd 

AiiKfeflm'j i^fWJ oboul Iht lin-OniTUdge of CoguiHoa, 

Kuiuttriiu^ the founder nf the fiM^a schdo! of l^Iitnaihsa, 
tiialntEutA that coition is infemd Erom opgnifeiiEiess 
produced by it b its object. It is manifvstneas (firakatya). 
Cognition cannot be perceived. It b infmad &tim c^igaizcd- 
ae^ or niaaiEcstiiess, whid] is a qtmlity of an ob}aci, Sridhara 
Tcfiitesr this di>ctrine. Fir^it, cogakedacas is not ariprebended. 
It is iie^oeptibnjty or capability of productag an act of Acceptaiice 
dr rejcctioOp which also depends on rclaticm to a cognition. It 
also must be apprehended by a cognition. So cognistedness 
is produced in it, which alw must be apprehended- Metioc 
the knowledge oi an obiect reqaiits aa iaiinite scries of 
coguizedn-esaj ivtucli is absurd I If eognj 3 ?cdness of an object 
is apprebended by itself without reqniriti|t another cognizedTiiiss^ 
llien cognition also can be perceived without prodnetag cognized- 
ness in its object. Secondly, not only present objecta bat also 
past objects and iiiturc ohjeeb one apprehended. But cognized- 
ncss is not produced in tinnn. But jiast and future objects 
apprehended by cognitions may be said to !w dt'temiined by 
tlie present time. Their cognixcdniss may be said ii> ctmskr in 
their being detemiiticd by the pr^JienE time. But being dffter- 
miaed by the present time is being qualified by Jht present 
time, which is a □ataml character of an object. It ift not pro- 
duced hy a Cognition, h ostists in iJie object, which is simply 
apprehended by u cognitiou. Sc cogruzeduess of past and future 
objects cannot consist in thdr being qualified by tlic present 
time. But they are knowm by cognlliDns, which apprehend 
tisem Without productug cogni^ednirss in them. So cogttitsons 
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Cfln apitrfchentl objHSCta, past, i^rizseni mid fulure, ptilHcFut |iici“ 
diicmg li^dgniz^iiinc^ In th™* Funlicr, ccrgiitau.'dn'i^^ iv^ a n;k- 
ticm of an ^bi^ct tn a cogititiDa^ wliich can be klioittn only ykhtn 
its relaiii, the qbjeti and the co^tbn^ are known. Tlie feimw- 
led^e nf cogni7.cdnE^ presupposes ttie kncrwledl^e of cognitian. 
So Kticnurila*^ doctrine involves the fallacy of hysierpn ^rtfferaa. 
If eogju^ctluesTi \s flelf-manifestp then cognitien nlso may be 
regarded as self‘-mad; jfestp So KtunafiLM*^ dQ€:tTiiic of infer- 
:ibdity of cognition from cogni^edne^ is not tenable/**" 

Some Mirti^s^skaa nuuntain that a cognition is infinred 
froEii i1l£ coi’fcsctousness of an object. An act of cognition ■{ jnana- 
ijiyoJ pfoducBt the ooitsdioa^css of an object (vi^yasaihvetlamiK 
The furmer is ijxfejTecl from the latter."* Snetiuara; reftiies this 
doetnne. He wheiher the consciouaiiess of an lahjoct in- 
Im'es in the object or in the self. The object is uncoaBcioua. 
So It cannot rnbere in the object. If h inhex-^ in the seif^ what 
is the nuturc of the act of cognitjQa viiiich ia tnferted from it ? 
It m either etemal nr non-eteraaj, li it |g non-ctemali its 
cause 15 ih^ Lnterajurae of an ohject with a ^nse-crrgati aJd^ 
by the eonitmErtion of the self with mauas. Then this cause 
may as well produce the conscioiifincss of an object Tlic 
fissumption of the act of cognition is neediest If the cognitive 
HCt of tlte seif is etemah hs occaMonolne^ (kadidtkatv?ii) with 
ihe of the inlercoursc of objects with aeuse^rgans must bo 
aihuitted to produce corwdotiisnosgi of objects. So tlic Hssnirip- 
tion of the cognitive act h nselcsi^. The Intercotirse of an object 
with the se^^rgans nmy product it. But object-conscioiisnesa 
may fit said to inhere in the self only, if it b not endued with 
natural consdon^ncss. Ent if it is unconscious by unnitrep in 
which objecwonsdQUsness may inhcne, then it may as well in¬ 
here in the sense-orgads which produce it, because they are 
tiucon scions. This objection U not valid^ Tlu? taw of Nattire 
(va.T>tii5vaJ>havii> demands that gan^iousnega produced by the 
^f and the ser^e-organs inhere in tbe fcomer and not in the 
^tteTi even as a cloth pri>duced by yarns and a ahuttb inheres 
m the fortner and tict in the ktter. The yarns are not a doth, 
but still a cloth inheres jn tTi™. Strailirly, the sdf hss no 
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tiatttml cdii5£^io^iiess, but flill c^l^jec^caiL^dotisi^f^ inben^ in 
it So it b ^vTong to at^ne that object-coiisdousii^ eanqot in- 
bfire in the self becmi&tj it h devoid of Ei^titna] cotHCJOusaess. 
Heoce cos^tion tg not uiEerred froni consdousuesa of an object 

Pnabhab^nij Ihe founder of the PribbillfAm schnoi of 
Diaintaina ih^t «i cognitJon apprehends itself^ an 
object* and the self, which b its Hiib^mtCp ut the same time. 
This lA tlte doctrine of triple irerceptioo (triputip^tvab^?* 
f^ridhara refutes this doctrine. He uxg.^ that in the percepdoa 
‘this is a jar' only the jar is perceived^ but ikiL the self and 
the co^ibon are not |jeredved. They are not objects of visual 
j*erasptioa. So a jar ts perceived throu^ the ey«, tliey 

are not pereerv^ed. But in the co^tkm know the jar" there 
is mental perception of the object ba <|unll£ed hy the self und 
the cognition. Or there is mentet perception of a cogiiition 
qualified by the seif and on object. Thet^ is a difference: 
between objeCt-cDoseiernsno^ and sielfH^OinscioUTOe^. The ^If 
docs nut ahvays appropiijita objecl-conscioiisness. Hence the 
doctrine of triple perception of ccifnitioii, self and an object is 
ttot tenable,*** 

Saihkafa uiainlauii that coniidotisaess of the self rs self'- 
nwartf fsvasiuhvedona)* But Smihara eaniends that if it weni 
self-aw’are* thent It would bo manifested in the state of bondage 
also, Bni the cansciousness of the self is not raanlfested in 
empirical life. It ts to he veiled by avidyil. But the self* 
according: to Sanikara, is Brahmai]. It is eternal. Its iself- 
lurninans i^cm.^cimrsne^ ta eternal, which cun never be hidden 
by ttvidyaL If its qansciousue^ is hidden by avidyi„ it cannot 
manifest other objects- Further^ when avidya is annulled by 
41 pcEsoa^ (rue kuowleds:e (^»idya) daivns cjH him, and brings 
about id? release. When one person is releasedj, lU persona 
would be released hectiiLse the self is one and inditd^blc. Vidyi 
cannot l*e manifested in one part of it while nvidya jicrsLam in 
its other jiart^v, Eence the doctrine of sdf-awarenesb cf con- 
setousness Is nut tenable-'** Tlie Nfyflya and tho Vaiseiriha 
regard consciousocss aa on ofaja?t of mental percepiion- 
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V 

Tbe PbiloAOpfay of God. 

J4. Th$ C&n^tpl 0 / G^A in iJie System. 

does not refer to God or the stipteme Soul in ihe* 
Sfilra. The famoiis apliorism wbich b repeated ivd^ 
by him does not distinciJy refer lo God. "The authority of the 
Vedas is due to the utterance of hiiti or It may meaii 

that the authority of the Vedas is due to the utterance of Cod 
or the seeFH, Kaz^cia most probably traces their aiithortty to 
the seers ^ho fjerceive sai'jerseniabk objects like dfiartna, 
odhantia^ hcavcm^ hell and the like. He f>dfev«^ Iti super- 
oonna] peroeptioTi of the sages (ot^a iMna) bom of dhamta due 
to fliLsterities md tueditntion/” He does not regard God as the 
eScitLDt cause of the world. God ts not the cau^e of tlie first 
motion in the utoms. Eie does not combine them into dyads, 
and dyads into triada- The unseen [jriudples merits 

and demerits of the individual souls ore the i:snse of the first 
motion lU the atoins^"^ which combine them into dyads, triads 
and jrrosa objects ol the world for the expetietices of the finite 
souls. Sadikara docs not mention God as the cause of tuoUon 
in the atornii or the creator of the world out of tlie atotns- He 
Tnentijms unseen principles {iidt^lak in the finite souls as the 
cause of tuotion in the atoms according to the Vaisc^iha/^" So 
the early Vaii^ika was athdstic. It was made theistic hy the 
later Vaise^ks thinkers. Praiostupfiilii traces the atuhority of 
the Vedas to that of the speiter,.^^* He s|ieak5 of the sages 
as the authors of the Vedas* w:ho have ^pejrtiormaJ intuition of 
the past* the present, the future^ and supersensible entities like 
dhorma and adhattaa/** Bo faitlifnUy represents the view of 
liis master, Kuoiida* in m^^ard to the aaUiorit^' of the V'edos, 
But be Is n theisli- He ascribes |ioriodic creation and destxuc- 
tjoii of the W'orld to tlie creative and destmeri^ur- wdll of God 
(Mnhesvam},”* Kimwledge of the six categories with their 
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and disslmiLafities is the C£iiif« oi liberation. It 
dependjj on dimrma, which is eaioined hy God-^* Ehiality 
idvitval and iiiurality ibahtirvo) arc prodticed by discriitnijative 
intellect Ufjclc^'huddhiJ. Large maj^itude and len^^h arc pro^ 
dticed in triads Itrya^uka) by plurality of dyads, wbicli is due 
to the discnniftmtive ictelleirt of God, Minuteness and diort- 
i^ess in a dyad fdvyapuka) are produced bfy duality, which due 
lo God^s discrjininati^^ iiifelkct- Praii^rtupadn rtgards Gtwl a* 
the efGcient cause of the wi>tW| and atoms as ils matertal; cuusse.^*^ 
^iv;^itya admits the reality of God as the ^iti|7reine soul which 
ra orie^ while the iddi%idua[ souls are mhoite in number. 
Vyomaava, Srfdhara* t^dayaua, Padmanabha Misrai Jap^di^a 
TarkidAdakara^ MMliavit Sarai^'atij Saiikai'a Mi^ nud others 
ailTance arguments for the e^stence of God. Tlie Vais^ika 
S 5 ^em was atheistic in the begiuuiiiE^ but became theistic later. 
ft advocate? ihe dualism of matter and soubt, which me imedit- 
cibk to eacit oilier. It advocates the pluTalism of atoin? and 
finite seals, whicfi are eiemnl and distinct from one anrither. 
The pluralistic tbehun of the laler VaL4e$ika does not regard 
God MS the CTeator of the attan-S, the finite $ouls» time, ^pttcci 
rainds Imanos) and ethers which are eotemaL to him. Ho creates 
the world out of the stoms nccording to the I-aw of Karma* 
and adapts it to the merits and demerits of the indivtdual souls. 
The fater Vais^ka enlertAins a deistic conception of God, It 
does not regard the knowledge of God os a meaii'f of liberation^ 
EOT the unitm of the Individml soul with God os mok^. 

35. Tfif Theitiic 

The oosNmolOiEical orgunieiit is advanced for the e^isTcncc 
of GtxL The atoins of earth, watCTp fire and air are the mate¬ 
rial esLU^ (^amavayi tatapal of the world. Then: coujtirtctioa 
b il5 uoa-materid cause (osomavayi kfimtia). Mails and d 1 ^■ 
merits of the indhidimJ souls are its auxiiiairy cause (sahakiri 
kinrna^. God is its eJffiidient canse (aimilta kimna). lie creates 
the first motion in tho atoms by which he com tones the a torus 
into dynds, the dyads into triads and other gross obiecis for the 
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diverse; of the finite snub iu accordfmce with ih^r 

merits uml d^ariu. Hb dbcninirmcive [meUijet {a|9ek^- 
buxidhil prod aces duality in two wtuch piriodticc^ minute^ 

a:nd sjiorti]es& in a dyad. It produces plurality in three 
dyads^ which produces large tnagnituile and length iw n triad. 
God produces gross obiects out of the ntoi]a& of carlli^ water, 
dre and air with the aid of the souls* merits and dements. 
He has immediate kuowlodge of the atoms' the uiaterial cause 
of the worlds and desho mud volition to create Vyoumsivij 
Regards the coujonction of the souls with the atonis os the 
uon^miiteiial cause of motion in them^ the atoin.A as its. mate¬ 
rial cati^e, and God's ^ its effident cause. Ckid hiss 

knowledge (jp^Ji)^ deUidiincnt (vaitagyab <ind power of sove¬ 
reignty Sb knowledge apprehends the atoms and 

merits and demerits of tbe Cnitie souls. His detachment moves 
him to create the world of diverse ubjects impartlaUy accord- 
mg to tlie haw of Kaimm His sovereignty makes the souls* 
merits end demerits bear fruits when they matmc-^^^ If Cod 
w'ere ignorant, he would not be able to create the world owlug 
to his ignorance o£ its. matenal cause or atomsi oven if he had 
l>Qiver. If he were not douclited^ be would not ciaate diverse 
objects in accordance witli llie souls* merits and demerits, and 
they would not reap the Imits of their ocUuns, ^vhich the>' 
earned Ikrtaliana) and they ivouM oxporicuce unmerited tinppj- 
ness mid misery (akjtabhyigama). If he wore powerio$s^ he 
woidd be imahte to iteate proper ohjeem of thdf e^cperiance 
ttceonding to their moral deserts (adffjaj.”* Ills motive for 
creation i$ compassion (kamua^ for creatures. Ho creates the 
world for their benefit {pararthal. He creates variety in it 
accoidmg to the Law of Kaniwi.“* Though he is moved by 
compassioiii he creates the diverse wnrld of happraess and rabery 
to suit the souis^ merits ^tid demerits. He create^ misery a^ the 
pToiMfT retribution for ilenieritfi, which has^ an educative vaiuc^ 
since it producer detachment in the suffering creatures by 
chostemug their spirit^ and leads theai to the highest good. 
Creation of misery does not conffiet with God's compaasioit for 
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cfeahtrc^. accordit right punishment through, hl.^ ev^cn- 

luindcd jiLstice/** His oraniiioteii^ and iodepetideiice un: not 
cottiproniidecl by his acting according to merits and demerits or 
the iadivittuBl iEoub. tic ia just and unpartial. He accords 
appropnate rewards and punishments to them in accordance 
willi their loeritonoiis and demeritorious acts. The toaster who 
gities proper rewords and puntshmenta to his servants according 
to ilicit good «md bad actions doe^ not cease to be amster. So 
Ood docs not to be the ommpoteat Lord^ who respects the 
Lhc moral Law of Kamui and awards proper rewards and 
punishments to ins creatures tn strict accoFidancv with, tlidr 
moral deserts.**^ But how could the creatures Acquire merits 
and demerits before creatioit of the world? They acquired them 
in their previous births before dissolution of the world. Tliere 
is an unending cyde of periodic creation and dtssolution of tlie 
uorid. 

The cosmological argument U form ally stated tlms. Pour 
gross matenal eleinents of earth, water, fite and air are effects 
produced by an inttilligeni ngCntp who perceives the atoms, Uie 
tuatcfiol cause, out of whidi he prtMluces them, even as a jar 
is ftii effect prodtired by an intelligent agent, a potter, who 
pcTCdvcs cUy^ the timtciial causcp out of which lie producer il. 
Gross e:arth, water, fire and nii ore effects, sinc«i they consist, 
of ptiT\5, like a jar. The atheist may urge that invariable iron- 
comitaucc betiiV'eeij being an effect and being produced by an 
inielligent agent that perceives the rosteriaU out of which he 
S>roductt it cannot be ascertained. The VyApti which is the 
ground of the infereace, is not established. Though the pro- 
duclion of a jar is pertmved to be precede*! by on mtelligciit 
agent, that is its efficicttt cause* the ptodtietion of sprouts and 
the like is perceived to he preceded by the abscace of an 
bitdligent agent. The sprouts cannot be ^aid to be produced 
by an mtelhgcut agent. If tli£ invariable cuncomilance (vyipti> 
l^etween being an effect imiJ bemg prodtlced by an intsUigeui 
ugciit Is already established* then only ihi^ sprouts may 
he said to be produced by no mteUigent agent. The 
vprouts are always peredved to be not (ireccded by an 
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inteliigciil agunt ^ tfii^ir ^Micieut The iifYaxiablii 

concoimbmee bcliiv^a the itoIwus mul the prc^bamlum ttseU U 
not yet li^ccftuludd. So tUe ^iiiroiile cannot be ^aid lu lie the 
tnitinr tmn Uiakpi in >vhidi tkc ]}rabaDd,mu exists. 3fli!har4 
rcplieft. that in Mtso^tainime the iiivarliibk coHcaniiunct; between 
the probans and tlie probonduTii both miiy not be perceived. If 
in nscertoinlng vy&pti both tntbit be nlivnys perceivedj then there 
can be no s^anyatodi^a inference by which the mcveinent of 
the sun IS inferred from its successive changing iK^dnns, 
because the former is oe^'Cr perceived while the latter is per¬ 
ceived. If the sanionyatCHlnta mfetenct h valid in spite of tlie 
tnovifment not being perceived^ thea vyapd *-an be known in 
^itc of the probans b^iog j^erceived and the probaiidum m>i 
being perceived. Vyipti be kmnivo by inductioa by simple 
entmeratfon unvitlHted by cutLiJ{tkuL5 In tki^ iniefencie.*^* Then 
the intelligent agent» God^ is not perceived as the eflkieht enus^ 
of the sprouts* because he has no phy^cid body. Hh* rtcii being 
licrccivod ilocs not snvalidjtte the vy^pti between being on e£eci 
inxl b^g pTOclnced by an intelligent agent that has bnnLediate 
knowledge of Its nnitcrinl catise^ becapse it is e^bliahed by iin 
induction by ^dntpk enumemtion UDvitiiitcd by coadi lions. 

The atheist asks ^ Doc^ the inferetice prove tJit cKisfencc of 
ft mwe intelligent agent like us? Or docs it prove the existence 
of Cod* who om produce the gro^ dements of earth, wrater* 
fire anil air? If the first alternative is true* then the Vfli^^kti*& 
puri>asc is not served. He does not seek to prove the exis\£utx 
of an intelligent agent like us. Siich an agent w^ith finite 
intdligence and ivill is incapable of producing them, ^iitce he 
does not know the atoms which are the stuff of the elEunents. 
The second alternative also Is not trtu?. The infercucc cannot 
prove the existence of God who Is capable of pr<>ducing Oiem, 
since the invariable concomitance between the protjaits and the 
priibftiwlnin iiiis not been estabUshinl. Tlie existence of an in- 
**-'diyenl agent likit that of a |ar cited as an emnple ts inferred 
on ihe strength of the invariable concomitance between the 
prol«4tL4 and the pTobdtiduin- Hence the existence of God catimivt 
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be inferred from the gross eiemepts of esirtli and the like being 
effects like e Jar. SniUiara TEpl^s tlmt if the genus of bdng 
preceded by an idtidligetit ligettt vi infetied from a tJiiiig licing 
an effect an tlie strength of the invariable eoncoiiiitaiice betneen 
thcni^ then ibe CKisteiice of an intelligciit agent preceding the 
tjrudnction of the girwai elements of eitrtii and the like capable of 
firodudng thetn can be validly inferred froin their being 
because u genn^ uut particularized io eui individual cauuot be 
inferried.*^* It may be urged that ewa the genus of being an 
inteUigeut agent is. not proved by the infeTcnce. But ibis is 
WToqgk because the invaiialdi: coucnmitanice between a tbing 
being an effect and its being preceded by the genus of an 
intelligent agent is not ccmtiudictcd^ If a thing being im effect 
pervaded hy being piKedect by the genus of an tntelUgeiit agent 
canuot prove ihe existence of the latter» then the esistcuce of 
the genm of fir^ cannot be infeTred from the eadstence of sttiukc. 
which is pervaded by the genus of 6re. The esistonc^ of a 
particular fire canuut be ialerTed from the existence of a |T4irti- 
cular smokCr liccause the iuvariable ctmeomitonee between them 
cannot be eslabbsheti llnly the exislence of the genos of fire 
am be mfetred from the extsteoee of a parti milar saiokCp which 
is pardcutariicd in an individunl fire. The genus of fire canflot 
exist apart from u pyrticulur file. 

It tnuy be urged that vyupti and puks^dhnrui&tu are the 
cbatactcristics xd inference. A genus fsainnnyaj of the 
prulianduTu is iaferred on the strength of vyipti. A porticttlur 
insitance of h in which the genns subsists is inferred on the 
strength of piik^dlmnnati. Tlic existence of the genu5 of 
fire is inferred from a particukr smoke on the strength of the 
invEtriable concomitcmce hetH^een smoke and fire. The existcncf: 
of a pnrticulaf fire In a hlU Is infemed on the strength of the 
existence of a particular ffnrqke in the hilt> which is iuvjinEihly 
nj^lnted to fire. Otherwise pak^dharutati would have no use. 
and the infcience wnuld nut give any new knowledge. The 
inieretice jpvea ttw new knowledge that a tKwUmlar fire 
cxi^tA iQ the hlllj which hns never been perceived before. 
Tile tmiform relalicn belween the genns of sonokc aud tbe 
gentle of fire is already fcno^n by vyipti. If the mere 
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exi'itiMice of the of ^i^^: iit inferred ftottt u particular 

smnLc in Lite hill, I he iafcrencc doc^ not yiM fttiy titfw 
kamrlcdge. simply pppreliefids is already opfire- 

headed. It involves Uie fallacy’ o! peiltfQ ftrlnflpii, SitdJioni 
replies that the same nri^amont applies to the ioieiencc for the 
exiJ5tence of God. The existence of a particukr itiLeliligenr agent 
or God 13 itiferr&d on tlie atreogtli of the or invariable 

concomitsnee between being iiffeets and being prodticed by in- 
lelligeni agents^ and of pak^dhannata or being effeet^ abiding 
in gross earth and the like. If the existence of a particnliT fire 
in the bill can t>e inferred from the existence of a smoke tn Hr 
ilmu the cjristmce of God, an kitelLigent agent t«rho perceives 
the atonic or the matmal cause of gross earth and the like, can 
be iaferred from their being of the nattme of eflects. 

The atheist may urge that individual^ exist in different 
times and placeSt but that God does not exist in particular 
places amt al particuiar whose existence may be inferred 

from gross earth and the like being of t!ie ualurc of effects. The 
exismoce of God endowed uith a body k not to be inferred, 
since evnn if lie has a body and the sense-organs ho cannot 
perceive the supersensible atoms of earthy wateri hre and air^ 
which are the material cause of gto^ earth and the like through 
his sense-organs, and cannot therefore produce them out of the 
atoma. The extstmice of God devoid of s body also caimol be 
tuferred frtmi gross earth and the like being of the nature of 
effects, inuce uli Assents (knr^) perceive the material causes^ 
desirCj will, and cnergire their bodies to act upon the materiak 
to prodnee effects. All effects am produced b}' mtcliij;G.nt agents 
endowed with bcdies. If effects or* supposed lo be produced 
by agents devoid of bodies^ then they may as iveh be supposed 
to be devoid of iblelhgence, li it be argod that an agent 
ignorant of the nature of the luaterial cause of an effect can 
never produce Itt because an effect is never perceived tu be 
produced by such on agent, then it may as well be argued that 
an agent devoid of a body can never execute his wQl to produce 
ao effcitt out of the materials which he perceives. Tliemforc 
the existciiee of an inteUigent agent in general cannot b& in^ 
ferroit from gross earth and ihe like Ix^ng of tlie nature of 
effects, iH^iran^ that agent cannot !?e proved to be either 
endowed yirith a hcwly or devoid of it, embod]*dne:ss or 
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cfnbodiedne^ particulfiri^LPj^ the The existence of an 

entity m genenil wikliaut beinj? particularized in an individual 
can never be inferred,’^ The existence of a particular in^ 
tcUigent aRent vnth a txKly or without it connat be infcpied 
from grcHsS eartli and the Uhe heju£ of the nature citf effects. 
The inference of an intelligeut agent devoid of a body from 
groas istrth and ihe like beiti^ of the iiidttiv of edecht ia cun- 
tradicted by the knowledge that apprehends Hus: tudfomi relation 
bettv^u die proban^ and the probandum. Jut^ and the like are 
always perceived to be in'oduced by intelligeiit agents endowed 
with bodies. Sa there is the iavmiable concoini lance between 
being cfifects and being produced by mtelligeut agents endowed 
with bodies.. 'Hiis is the position of the atheist. Sridhara 
refutes the aunt heist ic objectlonH Poes agency consist in being 
endowetl with a bcJdy? Or does it consist in LmpcJiing the 
luatenal cause to produi:^^ an efiect for which it has the retiuisile 
capacity? It does not consist in bcitig endowed with a body, 
because then, even a person In sleep ur an indifTeicnt persofi 
devoid of any dcidre aod volition to produce anything would t>e 
an agent, jduce bo is endowed with a body. Therefore agency 
cQi^ists lit tffipetUng a coLlcjcatiou of nmieriai causes to produce 
an effect, the agmit*s being endowiKi with a body or devoid of 
it being LnumueriaL An agent may 1 m embodied or bodiless. 

En that case^ even an agent devoid of u body esm iuipct a maieiiiit 
cause to jiroduce on effect even as an indlvHdual self can 
impel its body without the help of another intemiediaLe body/*^ 
The self may t}e said mi impel its own body because it has 
actjuired it through its own mmts and demerils due to actions 
done in the previous blrtli. It la true. Bui the self gsnuoi act 
upcm itself, !i lm|>ds its body ditedly without miy Lasirumtnt 
oi Actioa. Tf tlie self can act uikph Uie body dhiecilyt then God 
ciui act upon the aUinci directly. As the body is acted on by the 
volituru of ihc :self, so Ihe atom^ artr Acted U|xm by the vulitjau 
of God.^ It may be argued tb4il the jiCilf impeb iht body 
through desire and volition, because whtrt deshc and Yolitkiil 

p. Jfi, 
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a« f>r^«:iat* the self'ti aciioa on the body i& present^ uhcji 
af-e it i$ iib$«iit« This iir^iiieiit t!> wrong^ 'I'in: 

ifi a caiise- of jbi own desire find volition also. Jn i>ro- 
duciiig it does not reqiure a Ixidy. Just as ths self do^ 

not require ii body to produce dfe^re ami volitims, so God tlws 
not require a (xjdy to produce motion m the otaiiis, ami prtxiuce 
gross earth and the like out of them. Being an tSmit is uTivayb 
poTxadfid by tieing produced by im iHteUigerit iig^nt, Ikcuu.^ 
Bit tidaUigeui agent some rimes found to produce an action in 
insentient mattirr through more desire and volition without 
depending oti ihe sietiou of a l>ody. Hence the existenoe of 
Gtxl can be Luferred from grows earth and the like J>eiiig of the 
nature of It may be aigtied tliat the self requires 

a body in prodneing desre and votitioii. sSri dhar a replies Unit 
it may foqnjp& a Iwdy in produtsiiig Ihcni beEruuse ihey arc its 
Bccideuta) quail ties. Bui God^H desire and volition are not bis 
accidental qualities. They are his quaLkies. His 

knowledge, desire and valitioii me eteniHU Colour of an ctenial 
ia eternal^ acid trtuiaieui in a nou-eteniiil suluftfiace. 
So God doe^ not rcqnire a body in having a ikiiire and will to 
creme t!ie world out of the alums. The athehit may urge that 
the aloms are impeded by the individual $ouI^ to prudnee the 
anrid But Sndhara replies that they cannot aot without bodies* 
because their bnowhidgc depetuls on the seflae^rgajis which 
they ai^qnir^ chroiigh their merits and demerits, saad their bodies 
are not created before creutloti of the wortiti Ftirther, their 
bunwkdge b limited. They cannot know Uie inimite nunilicr 
of atomSk uud create the uorld out of them. The selves may 
be Said to be endued with nntural coitsciuusness which b 
capabk of apprchendlirg all objects without depending on I he 
smse^rgans. But this bs not tenable, ff they have natnral 
confioionsnesfi capable of apprehending all c^jects, if cannot be 
obstructed 'SO that it seems to up}ireheiid objects W'hich ware 
nevcf kmipatt befure. Their uaturat guusciousness may be said 
to the merged in tlie self [atnmn^ and coucenled by the ve*! of 
the bwxiy^ Sfu ihat it does not turn outward aiid apprehend ail 
objects. Bui tliw is viTOug. Their imtiiral consciousness all- 
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pi^ruEuliiigi, alwavii relate to objects, a&tl ^toriuil. H^scice Its 
]»ow4:f of obi«?ta filler ceases, and it can never 

be concealed by tlie veil of ibc txKly, Their natural consdotis- 
capable of apprehending all objects ttmy he said tu l»v 
cuiicealL-d by the absence of tnental m<Aes ptwiuccd by 
Ibe jiitcfcnurse of the sense-organs with their prc]ri>£U 
objects. Then. Sndhara argues, con^ionsiiiess can apprehend 
objects through niental modes owing to the ficnsc-objeet-inier- 
coursep conscioti^Eiess of objects is not dne to mere pioxjnii^''i 
nnd consdotisness of the self Ls not natuful and aU-pervadiTig^ 
Though consctinuirteaf^ of the self h ^Jiid to be aU-jjer\'njliiig 
{vyipaka)^ il does not npprehend idi objects to the abs^ce 

of the corresfjcmdnig mental tumlcs and the iibsenc« of the 
intercourse of the sense-organs whh the proper objects. Thia 
h tnntaiDOTmt to the admi^nti that the sk^Ivcs cannot applies 
hetid externa! objects esEcept throe gh the aense-ofgans, or that 
tlwir cognittofi$ of objects ore accidental and prodneed by the 
intercoiiiue of the aense-orguns with their objects. Hence the 
finite selves devoid of bodies and sKm^t^orgatis have no know¬ 
ledge of the atoms, and cannot guide them to produce gross 
earth and the like. Therefore the exL-Ueiicc of tiod or A ^iiper- 
hmnttu intelligent agent with tialurnl knowledge of ad objects, 
w’lio penceives oil atoms, acts upon dienij and produces grr^*" 
earth and the liltt out of them should be usmmrd^ siuee uu- 
coiudoiLs HioiEut cannot act W'ithout being: supervised by qn in- 
teUigenl agent.*** God is the creator, malntuiner. and detmycr 
of tile wurltL is the sapjKjrt of the world. 

The Vaiie^ka gtve$ onolber argnmedt for the existence o! 
GoA Be is the author of the Vcaios. Their autboriiy is due 
to their being the uttenmees of God. The validity of scririitUTm! 
testiranny Ia due to the authority of Godt who is frte from error, 
inadvertence, deficiency of tlie sense-ofgsna* fraudnlcnce and 
the lifc* , He is ctenial, omnisciani and faultier Tlie Ved&s 
aro nol impcmoiuii fapmim^^^ya) the Miniaihsoka maintains ^ 
because- they Eire sentences like tJJCtse spoJten by us. They are 
jmt Epoten by hunum beings because they iire nut omnismimt,. 

'**Telihvnl^ s^r(rafJhMdarfbalLi|«jnSiM kinf^Abhivtih 

ko'pTditlijfjllifitfl tE«1mitly«b CKtmitam fidhtfthit£niiti aniBrcQiici; tniia ttrUn 
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Jiiicl (if tfie simerj atifsilil ^ entities like -dhatiujip 

adliarma, IjeaTOn^ hell -dsitJi ijie like. The vultdUy of kimw- 
tedjiSe h j>roiiiiced by efficiency in ttsb cause. Tlie 

of teslinioiiy is fifoducHi h3'' the right tnowledge of its ^[icjiker 
ubout the objects simkeji of. The valiility of the Veda^ is pTo- 
dnoed by the right knowledge of tht ^ai»ctseasiblc entities in 
God wfio IS thetr ^jeikers Their >'iilidity is not diit to theit 
eternity its the ^fTmaii isaka mBiDtaios. They are littcrantrei of 
an omuisdcnt and tmtbfuJ perBoii or God, becau^ thej” are 
accepted as yalid tiy great saints.^ This Is the view of tJdnyapa^ 
bahkata Misra, Jayaniraya^a Eind othenL 

Cod 15 the promulgatoi- of the Moral Law (dhatuia^. What¬ 
ever is enjomed by him is right Whatever Is prohibited by 
him ia WTrongr. The comtimnd of God is the standard cf right 
and wrong. The Divine Law^ is the moral standardn**^ ThM 
argumeDt may be rvgard&d as the mosial argnxnctit for the 
fixistem^e of Gixl. His initmciioti^ mid pitiliibithins ane knoKm 
from the V«l«, vfhieh are bis utterancea revealed to the Mges- 


3 tj. Tht Salute of God, 

The cosmological argnment iHxives the cxisteiice of oue 
God^ If there ore many gods, they arc jioi onniisdcnt ILtc tiit, 
aod so incapable of producing tlie world out of the atoms of 
which they are ignorant. If tliey are oemniscicct, one of them 
is cotnpetent to [iroduce the world nnij the others become u.'k- 
less. If they arc to one ruiother, or if some ue snperior 

while others jire sobordinate, tliey would breo no unity of pUT’ 
pcBC^ and fiometinieii lliere ntittlct Im; no effect owing to the 
conflict of Ihetr wilts. If they have the same ptnposor one .of 
them wauld be the sovereign Lord and the others would not 
be Ixirdit, as there is the Prestdent o< a connei! of advisers to 
administer a monastery, ffence the one sovereign l.ord is God 
and others are not l^ords. God fa one. 

He is omjiisdeai. He knows nil things with their dis¬ 
tinctive characiftfs, He i» devoid of false knowledge which is 
<lue to non-apprehMudnn of distinctive characters. Fai« briovr- 
•edge siiniigs from uttachment and aversion. They pmdtMe 
voltmtHTy actions which are riglittious or iinrightcou. 4 , Riglite- 
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afrtiaiis produce merits. Unrighteous ncuoos produce 
demierits. Merits are the predieporira^ csitiscs of pleasure- 
Deromts are the iiretiispciSLii^^ c^us» of God is devosd 

of attadiiiiiMU ami aversion, volirions and actions aettmted by 
them, merits and demerits, pleasure aod poiit. Hia knowledge 
ts perceptual but not due to the smise-csbiect-Laterconrse, He h 
devoid of impresons Isoiliskara) and recoUectinn. tie has 
knowledge* desire, volition, tnunbtr* magnitude, conjnnctioK 
and disjunction. He has these eight qualities. This is the 
View of some Vai^^kas. Others dejiy desire aod volition to 
Cod. They inamtazu that hb knowledge itself is the un¬ 
obstructed power of action, and that Ids actioo b not preceded 
by desire ami volition. He b devoid of afnictiaiis: (kle^>, or 
attadiment, avendon, egw$m and igiiofancc* wludh nre the 
causes of bondage. He is ueitht:r biuud dot liberated. He is 
not liberated, became liberation U frecdotu from boodagex He 
b eterzuilLy liberaled. SridhaiB conceives God oa a paniojlar 
self tmtouched by afflictions, rniuit^ ^ud denicriis, inatumtion of 
kamta, and potencies of actions like Patohjali.^^ JayaiilLrlya^a 
o^ibes knowledge, desire and volition to God, which are 
eternal and relate to all objects* He is onmiseieat and oinni- 
jKitent;*^ Hb desire Is one but becomes manifold owing to 
liniitiog condition. His desire to create ^ tl^rc to destroy and 
the like nre due to upadhi.**" His u 01 to create h subiect to 
tlie ka^v of Parni^ There is scanty material about the mitttre 
of God in the Voi^ka literature. The ts nearer o 

pliilosaplky of nature than ihat of the self and God, tliougb its 
avowed aim is the libcnatidu of the soul ihrough the knowledge 
of the t'utegories. 


V 

Ethka. 

J7. Monti Qnd Nim-m&imi Actions r 

Actions arc of two kinds, nou-wltmtoiy atid volirntniy- 
Xon^voltintoty acttoais are vitiLl actions. They are due 0> on 

Klc^kkdtwaripUkMa^lr swrirarttib ruam^nTUeja KKp^ 
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^nn of tJie soul, >ihidi ppottipl^ lulutl^ficifit iind eaclwiatiuii 
diiriuji; uud direcfiEm of to come ioto contact with 

Uic scui^-ot^guus in the state. Life is a porticiiliit con¬ 

junction of the self with manas due to merits and dejneritg. 
Voluntary actions at* prompted hy desire (iccUn) or aversion 
(dvc^L They are due to o coiijnnctioii of tiie self with manas 
and desire and avenfijon. Tlney are consdousJy adapted to tlie 
attainincit.1 of a gotjd {liitapripU) or tUe rcjectioa of an evil 
(aZdUfpfmhJtraJ. They aim at die Httainnrent of pleasant objects 
or the jv-oiduDcc of painful objects. The rwn-voluntary vital 
aetjt are unconsciutisly adjusted to ofsouic 

Dcisire is of two kinds^ desire for an end {phalaJ and 
dedre for a means [up&ya). The t^nd b pleasure and hegufion 
of pain. The knorrleilgc of the end is the cbuk of desire lor 
It. The knowledge of the means for ihe atUituneni of the end 
is the cause of dcsirt? for it. A pcKiitive acHen [pravrtti) is pro¬ 
duced by desire. A nc^tive actimi (nivTtti) ts produced fjy 
averslou. The kunwledge of the nmitm!^ the knowledge that 
the suitlon can be done by ihe and the kntTwkd^e of the 

desired end lira the causes of a voltinticry action prompted by 
de^e. The absence of the knowledK*^ of the means of an 
undesirable end also b its cause. Some regard the kaowlcdge: 
of what tfi not the means of an uudesitable eud as its cause. 
There ts no desire lo cross the ocean or wander aiuilessly. Nor 
is there any desire to eat rice mi^ed with honey and fN^ison. 
Tlic knowledge of pain the cause of aversion to it. The 
knowledge of the m&im of pain is the cause of avereton to U. 
There ui no nverdon to cooking though it iovoU^ rjairii b*taiii?e 
it ultiuiatcly leads to pleasure. 

The vital flctioj^ arc nDn-moraL The random actlotis like 
iht spontaneous ntovemenm of kinds^ and of infants iire 
ndn-moral. They do not fproduce merits or denierihn* Action!;. 
done utidet eoercion are devoid of moral i|ua1ity , Voluntary 
actiouifr produce ineHt? and demm^. They have tbt moml 
t[uality of rightness and wrongness. They are prompted by 
dd^on {moha)» d^ire (icchal and aversion {dve^aL Voluntary 
actkms protnpterl by attachment and desire^ wdijch tire prescribed 
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by ih^ Vedfls, prodtjc^ mcritsM Tliose whidj are prohibited by 
them mid prmzijited |iy i^veriduiij piiKlncf: 4cxneribiu Attocb- 
iTicnt« n^'er^on and ddusmu ore tbe caus<^ of 

38- Thr Mt>r4tl End^; Happiness and Libemiion. 

'rhfi pud {pmyojmia) is wbat induces xJie self to act The 
albilrmivut pl^ai^ure iind the avoidance of [min iire tlit^ iiattirnl 
end'^ of vokint^" actions, Wealth (nrdiak harrinoss (kama)* 
virtue tdtuij:mfl)i and liberation {ttiok^a) are the four mimil 
euib, Kn^da iaysr ^^Dhamm is what acccrtnpLbhe^ hoppine^ 
fabhyndayia) atid iiberntion (nib^yasJil Abhyudaya is inter- 
pneted qs happinf.>ss ($nklmk heaven (f?™rga}| true knowledge 
of reality jtattVHjffftna)* and welfare fma^galaU It should t>G 
tiiten io the reuse of worldly liappiii^ and Impptness in 
heaven. Kapada regards bappincss as the end of positive actimui 
(pmvjtti)* and liberation as the end of actions (nivftbk 

The gratification of desires regulated by reason in confonnity 
with tile divine commandments is the end nf pravT^ti, Tl\c 
cacti nction of desires, itimls and damerilSp and the nti^aliile 
negatkizi of ijdn are the ends of niv^tti. Both ought to be 
pursued by ermy person for a hnmionions and perfect life- 
Libefratipn i& altaiiied when merits due to the ijerfonnance of 
duties ore destroyed- Only tnie knowledge of tenilty ftam-a- 
jdfma) cMi lead to release. But it is aidetl by the purity" of 
mind bronght aliont by the perfortnance of duties. Spiiitiia) 
Insight ts the direct cause of Uberatiait-^^ 

Delusion (moLia} is fnbe knowledge, ft h the cattse of 
attachment (riga) jind aFcfsmtt (dve^a). They are the eaures^ 
of bondagtfr A j^erson who rcginds enimnaJ and tnterna! oHIecfs 
ns the m&ns of happinc^^ b tgiiorajit. Hw mind is tamlol 
with dwire for ciiio 3 ™cmt, attached tn ibe objects of sentient 
plcnsnrfe^ which ore really painful in their intriiisie nature, but 
ap[icar to be ptensiint. He emtertatns intense destirc for fehirtlt 
fur greater enio>Tiient^ and is entangled hi bondage. Rohirth 
in hight^r and lower Fpecies b dne to degrees of merits and 
demeiits/*^ 

vsti I. \u 12^ Ti. 3- *4; vi, Z. 10. 
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DliajidA smd true knowled^^fi pf realty had to the highefil: 
good. Worldly pJtft?FUr«s atonld be renounced- Ail cxtemEl and 
mtcmal objccls nre, In their ujtiinate nature^ painfuL A person 
who perceiiFea rhe faults of tile obietrta of enjoymiiDt, ilestroys 
nil ^ttaclmient lor lliein^ gives up uJJ de^es^ yulitjons nnd 
ficcioiis for enjoyrnent, jierfomii duties prescribed by tJie Vedas 
nud the Sniftis wiLhiout desire for thiiLr fruits, iuciCAses dlnantut 
dtie to ubstention from sentient pkdMtres (aiv^J, and pninliscrt 
ajid [ua lures the knowledge of lUe sdf, attoini^ tiiok:$a on 
destniclion of his body ami nou-pfodmition of My other Iwdy, 
But dlianna n]att^ does not lead to inok^. It islmuld be favoured 
by impnlsioii iDOclanJil or a particular soUtion of God^ He pru- 
duces indLuiiiioin in a person to ijerform prescribed duties. 
Dliarrna and ibe knowledge oi the self favoured by iinptil^ioti 
of Cod Lead to Uberation,*^ This is Sridham^s view. 

Mbk^ 15 absalute negation of putn. It is prior negation 
of pain, ivbicb ends in coinpietc desixuctioa of all specific 
ejuatities of tlie sclf^ cogtiitkns.^ pleosiiro, pain, dfedre^ aversion, 
^'olition, impression^ iiicrit and demerit. Wheu they are des¬ 
troyed, tliere is no destruction of Ibe self, whldt is Etertud. 
It exists in its ^sciitiAl nature/®* 

What is tbe e^^ence of tlic self? The Advaita Vedanta 
regards bliss os its essence. S^ridliarA whether blts^ b ex* 
perkneed or not experieneoil in release. If it b not experi¬ 
enced, it b as good as noii’'*xbteiit, aince it is incapable of being 
experseneetL It onmot be experienced^ since the body and 
the scuse^orMans^ whlcli produce pleasmre, are df=sEioyed fti 
please. The rtianas Jn conjunction with the self cannot piodace 
itp bccanse it Ls not aided by merits and demcriss* which are 
destroyed in retea&e. It can function as im nrgacL of experi¬ 
ence, w hen It is aided by mails iiml demmfe A sptxial merit 
born of yoga also cannot tacljnje thi? self to it os iU iitgan, 
because it is transioit and tle^?troy^^d with other nierits In release. 
So the many ; in Cfinltmction with the self cannot produce the 
exj^erience of hlisa in releajie. TTle self may be said la have 
natural coiuciou^iiEiess (sv^baviki db). When it is dmsvn out 
jv *lse lixtemiil scDsenirgmiSp it tuma to exiernal objects* and 
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^ppr-i2l]ends tihem. But wht^n ih^*y tjuuse to ft[nciiQn.p it is turned 
x:fiwatcl and tcerged tit ihc bLif^uE nalxire of th^ self. But 
>3ndliArtt urges that it is real^ if it aji|irtshends im object p and 
that it is liuroalk if it docft not. T£ it does not apprehood im 
object, it fls good as UDii’HSXiBtent- It is l>ctter to o^ume the 

to be imcOJifidom Again ^ .'SndhBro aalts whether the bliss 
of [itiffi ccmsddii^ness Is natural or adi/aitititytis. It is not 
adventitious, since U has no eause, the bexiy itnd the 5 ™» 
orgmiift l>cLiig destroyed in rdeaae. It is not naluml, b€eatr$e 
in that case it would be experienced even in t!ie state of bondage 
The natural blissful nature of the self is said lit be veUed by 
arvidyap But ttie self is by nature Mi^fub and to blias is eternal. 
Hence it can never be div'esiod of its essence. The pleasitreSi 
that ore experienced in the state of bondage^ arise h:om loiow- 
ledge due to the iulorcoutse of objects tvitb the &sm^e-org^^us. 
Heiiec Uic self has no elemaJ bliss. It ts nort experienced 
because k hi non-^xisteitt. Mok^a Ls the exL^fttmee of the self 
tu its natural ocmditioii indicated by the destniction of all its 
specific rjualitifeSi^^* 

Ekadapdl V'edmiHsts hold that mnb^ b destruction of 
avidyi* The existence of the self in its esseniml nature on 
destruction of avidya h rudk^. The self Ls essentially know¬ 
ledge and bliss. So Rtokfa is ilie knowledge and bliss of the 
self, BtU^ Sridhara urges, there is no pixxjf for kno^vtedge and 
bliss being the essence of tiie sdf. Tlie text brahman is 
cteruaj knowledge and bliss' ineanii that the self possesses 
knowledge and pleasure. There is no such expefielice as "I am 
knoi-vkdye' cxr 'I am ple 3 lsuIO^ Our knowledge and p1ca.siire 
ate transicirt. If the Mlf is ctemat fctiowle<!Ke and bliBs* S^ere 
is no dijdinctkiji between a liounct and a Hberated soul 
Further, annulment of avidy^ cannot be the highest good, ^UCe 
it b didercHt frntti the negation of pain. There b no proof 
for the exigence of a l>cgirming]css pasqtfvc atitlty allied ovidya. 
Further, Brahman is etenmJ, and cannot, therefore# be aeemn^ 
pikhed (as^Eiya). I>irec! intBiticm nf Brahman or idcntiBcaticul 
with Hrahmaii also is nnatt^uiiablfr. Gtemxtl hits, the e^ence 
of B rah man p lilfso is nnrcalirflble. So VT^lubtary actioii& cannot 
be directed lo the achiev'ement of thef?e ends. 

iMuJcsivistilil iiniu^iitAlmiivife^lfticDCchcdcipAliikjiti iVBrlip(tsth£'^ 
liTrra. NSCL# 2:^7. Hsid, pt? 
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A IlISTOftT OF INSULIN 


Tridjqj^U Vcdiirtists fn^iinUin timl mok^i b Use Tilling: 
oi tfic mdsvisual scml in the ^inprecue If mcr^g is identi¬ 

fier t inn with ilie supreme sauh then it 15 tiot jK^bfe. The 
individual sou} smd the supreme soul differ irom e^b other 
I'hcy sire etemai. The jlvatiimii can never be. identical with 
the paramntmAn. If the inerginif (layuJ nieaus deslnactiou oi 
the subtle body (lihga^ama). ih^u it means destruction o£ die 
urtgai^ of iiain. The subtle body* which is the limititij? udiunct 
of the Jiva^. is composed of the vital forces, the five cc^nf- 
tive organs, the five motor o!f;^ai 3 Sr znanas^ buddbi^ and ibe- 
five uuquintnpled subtle elemtnls. It bs ihc fine vdiicle of 
es|TO'ieace- Hence the deiitnjctio]] of the subtle body means 
the destniciion ioF the apparatiis for ibn e^rperience of 

MKra and Jay^nir^iipa thus refute the Hkada^dl and 
Tn<Li^;id^ Vedanft5ts^ views of tnoksa. It is nettbcf the annul*- 


ment of uvidya nnr the merging oi the individuiil self in the 
snpnmit self.*^ Ii is absolute uceiition of pain* 

The Bhatta MinuMbsukas rnaintnm that niok^ is the ea:- 
perience of eternal liappincss (nityasukbasiakpik^ah The 
eternal happiness of the self is tncndozied in the Upajiisads. It 
m not exjperieuced by the individual self in tiie state ui bondage^ 
because it is not manifest at the time. It becomes manifest 
and is e>tperieiiced after the self u intuited. iL is not exjiefi- 
ejiceJ tiefore the intuition of it Sankara Misra etmlend^ that 
there is no prmi for Uie exkumce of eternal happine^, LF it 
exists, it must be eternally manifested and escifcrienced by the 
self. So ihc distinction between a bound soul and a released 
soul vanishes. If tlie maaife^tatioa of etemal happiness be said 
lo he (ifodncetl by the mtuition of the sejf^ it can also be 
destroyed and bring alxmt recurrence of bontdoge, for whatever 
is produced is liable to desumetion^ So mok^ is pot tnanifos- 
tation of etemal happiness*** Fadmanahlia also refutes the 
Btiajta 3rfTmathsaka doctrine of niok^. ^fok^ is said to be 
njtyasukhabhlvyakti. It may mean either eternal manifestation 
of happinc^ or miLidfesIatioii of eteriLiil liappine^. If mok^ is 
eternal iiianifcstaticm of bnppinesf^i tiicn there te no dl^tinctiou 
between a boimd soul and 4 Released soiiK since etemal mam- 
fc^batipn endless. If mok^ h manifcsintioti of eternal hapfpi- 

^ V^7 *■ ^ TCIA , p. 182, 
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ntj&s* thtQ tlic :fir5t juimiiestalian of ii ia vObtf endless or 
destroyed. The first dinnif^stalimi of clcniiiL happiness h pro- 
dneed !iy the body. It is a positive endty whidi is on effect. 
So it cannot be endless. There is no evidence for a positive 
effect being endless* If the first manifestatioii produced by the 
body is destroyed^ then the released soul^s exi>erience of eternal 
happiness also would be destreg^ bocaus it is produced by the 
body:^ and it v^ould ligoin be entaiijfled in bondage. If a series 
of cogtiitians of Ute mamfestation of etcnial happiness, of the 
rckascd sntd bo admitted without being produced by die f>ody^ 
then happinciis uf buaven may be produced without the [icr- 
fomiance of the Vedic sacrificeii, which involves great hardships 
and entails e^qienses of great wealth. So the Mimamsaka 
emphasis on the perfornmnee of the Vedio sacrifices becomes 
meaningjesa. So mok^ cannot be the exT^erience of etenuii 
happiness. 

The i'r^bakara Mnnorhsakas niaintain that ttiok^ is the 
prior negation of pain plubkhaprlgabhuvaK which iB not 
synEhroctons with the impiressiou of false knowledge in die 
same self. FadmaniJjha rd^ut^ this doctrine. Prior negation 
is destroyed. So a released soul would be liable to bondage. 
Tf prior negation be said to be endless^ tt ceases to be prior 
negftiinii, What happens when a person ntone^ for hts sins f 
Atouement destroys sins for some titne, preserves prior negation 
of pain, and fulXila its function. Prior negation of pain produces 
pain again when another sin is committed. Prior negation of 
pain produces a sni similar to one destroyed by atoiwmanl. Gr 
it produces a sin dissimilar to it There is variety m prior 
negation. Different kinds of sins produce different kinds of 
pain. Hence niok^ cannot be the prior negation of tmtu which 
is not-coexistent with the itnpf^on of false koowiedge jn the 

BJime self. 

The Carvaka^s regard imppiness and ivua]±]i os the end^ of 
life, and deny die reality of mliMLee, Fadmjinfibliit refutes this 
dodiino. The reality of rook^a is proved by uifcrcnce and othar 
means of tnowkdgc. Thi: CfirvakiH idAoti^ the self with the 
body. So there U ntuk^ when the body continues to exist. 
When the bcxly‘ perishes* therre can be Ro lUok^, bccau5e there 
tB no jMslf di£einiit from the body, ff there is niuk$a after death,, 
the sell must be ndfflitted to be different from the body. 
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A OF ISDIAN V 


Tlic Buddhist TeaLhrts^ the \'aiblm$ikasj hold lliat mok^ b 
a ^lies of oogTiitiotis d&void oi offlictiotts. Fadntmulbha refutes 
this doctrine. He contends that the afUietions oi delusion* 
atUiehuient and aversino do not exiseil in embodied vvfaieh 

should eoiisequeiitly be id&ntifietJ Hith dnaJ release (paT^yna 
tnukti). Furtherp cogmdons caimot be the ^a^d of lifOp since 
they axe not the negation of |Jain,^' UTK^ 

then; b iio proof for the cionthnauiiee of > scries of co^iiiticns. 
It dqiciids upon ihe body aind the senso-of^ans. So ilidr coiiti- 
niLance b necesairy for mck^. The embodied life b Uondoge. 
So it catmot coe^LsPtcith mot^. The extinction of [mn and 
other afnictions {nimpaplavatviij b mokiSa. But a series of 
cx>gaitbns untainted by afflictions is not release/^* 

The Buddhist ideailst'i, ihe Yogacaras* re;gaid mok^ as 
esmergoneo of untoitiLed cogritdon eoitsequotit on destruction of 
tbe sclfp which is o series of coginitioiis-^^* The critlcisnis of ihe 
Vti plih nft] lira doctrine appis^ to this diictrtne also. Mot^ is the 
absence of the knpimties of deluskin^ attachment and aversion, 
lltit ecignhinti 'ivhich b not absence of pain cstmot be the artprciiie 
end of U^, thoitgh it La iifitainted by lafflicdom. PadirtnnShhn 
ascribes PataHjaU^s doctrine of mok^a to the Yogac^ras. Mok^ 
is the complete ^mpiiref^on of menia] functions, — cognitions, 
efuotiotis and votittons. Cognitions arc not suffering^- So 
de^tmerion of cognitions is not the end of bfe. 

The Buddliist reabstSp the Santiuiitikasp regard mok^ as a 
series of eagiiition2i devoid of objects. But there no evidence 
for the existence of cognitions* which do not apprehend object!^ 
Cognitions always apprehoud objects. Hcuce the Sautrnnttk# 
doctrine is not tcnahle^ 

Tlic Buddhist uihilisis^ the Madhyamikas, regard inoV^ 
as the ertmetion erf the self (atiTiah^)^ If the self is transitory 
by natnti;,^ it will cease to exist of itself. There ts no need 
of any effort to destroy It H, on the eontrary* if is etenial, 
It can never de^itroyed. ft extinction of the self lA funk^* 
there Is no reloased souL If there is no released soul^ wc cau- 
not speak of reTeuse. So moksa carmot be the extinctimi of the 
iotd. 

- V«f“' PT' 

^ Sf I - .*1. I ■ T . 
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TilE VAlSSpiti imTiOadlTT^- 

Tlic Digfiinlmr^ Jaioas t^&gard mok^ as th-e (If^tritctLoii af 
ih^ veil of tbe body fi^Adi^i arapoediedii]. Th*f body h not a 
chief ohstiuzlc tO niok^. Settee Ute de:$tnJJftion of it not the 
end of 

I1ic Vaile^kA T^ards tnok^ AhsoLiite uegatioh of 
or piior iiegntioo of which eiid> \u eotnpkte def^tniction 
of aU spodbc ^ftialiHes of the soul, or of the vial in 

it3 mtiiral DOndihUEi devoid of empirical pcmtcmbs. The dnsstroc- 
bon of merits and ilemerits is iho indispensable piereqitusite 
of mok^. 

3^, Dultes aud the of Lib^TdU&n. 

Ddties are the acts enjoined by the Vedas and Llie Siiiftii. 
They are coirtmim and specifie. The ctnnmon duties ou^ht to 
be pmformed by permits of all caste&i The ^lediic duties are 
difierent for the dlHercnt castes mid for the difTcrent stages of 
life- The common duties are faith in virtue^ non^ajiiry, bene¬ 
volence to aO creatures* tmthfnlnisaSj non^tealing^ celibacy, 
purity of niiad* coniiui^t of anger, balh^ use of purifying fEtlidcs*. 
di^^tion to a deity* faatiiigf and non-negJect of duties,*** Faith 
in dhaima is the favonrable EncUnatioii of the mind tou'ards 
it. Nod-ininry is harmlessuesA to all creatures in thought^ 
and deed. l^CIlCvoleooe is doing good to all creatures. Jvon- 
steahng is abstcnlidu from misappropriatitig others^ wcaltlii and 
absence of covetousness. Celibacy is abatjention from sejc-grAli- 
fication and indulgeiicc in tbtf tliought of teznal pleasnres- 
Purity of mind w purity of iatentiem. All duties Ehould be 
done without aoy selhsb intention. Camiucst of anger U con- 
trol ol anger* abs^ce of the thought of anger, and absence 
cjf anger^ Fasting is abstention from taking food on particular 
occasions e.g.. oa the eleventh day of the mejan. Daily oldiga- 
tory dnties (nit^a kajiqaJ and occfl.*ioiMil duties (noimittika 
karma) must be performed. The performance of sacrifices* the 
study of tile scriptiires, and the practice of charity are the 
cammon duties of tlie BridnuH^cis, the K^triyss and the Vai^yas. 
The stiedfic duhi^ of the BrihmApEiSH the K^atriyas* the Valias* 
nnd the irOdjnAS ore those mciitioiied in the the 

^faMbkatitior jifiii tlib CitJ, Tliere are different 

Srtn, p 30; gVB , p. K Jr, 37?. 
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apedlic diiLias for tht diHercnt st^g^ of lifisf. Y!ie stwdtntji 
fihould ivaii m tljt" precfjptor^, umk^ to tht sacritidiiJ 

iires, beg £cjr indiiioodiH esclitw articles of luxury» nnd study 
the ££ripttirea. The huiischoLdcra i^iutitd tuarry^ diid cani thdr 
livdihoQd b.Y liunest meajiss. They should offer food to creatines 
Ihhulayfljdii), entertatu (manii^yayajaaK make offerings 

to i^rihdal (dcVEiyajfla), make oblatiaii^ to the forbears 
study ike Vedas (de^^ayajaa)^ and iirocceate children 
for spi/itual beuefit. The reduses should retire to forests with or 
without wives^, make offerings to the sacrifidal &re» cDtertain 
£i[]es4£^ study the scriptures ^ aad earuestly seek tlie truth, llie 
DscetJes^ full of faith, shonld give up all duties for the folfih 
ment of desires [kamya kamia)^ cnltivftte goud-u-ill and luve 
for all creatures^ practise ystmoA and niyemas, acquire briie 
kuotvltdge of the catcgorie&f and practise couceutratioit qI tnmd 
und trance leading to the iutuition of the sdi NctEl-l^j 1 XFy^ 
non-slbliug, brtiihfttlnc^, ^x-restraint^ and noU'aceeiitarLce of 
umiccesary gife are the restraints {ysuua). Ckynlinesa^ content- 
mentp pcoaitce, the study of the seriptwi^, ^nd devotioji to God 
are the otje^ervaiiceSi (myamal The dudes sliould he tierfurmcd 
with purity of intentioii ; they should not be performed with 
the itelfiiih motive of proBt^ projdtkidaa of n deity and the 
lite/^ The disdiiierested perfonnaoce of duties with purity of 
luincl in disregard of visible results produces merit. 

DcsirOj attachment^ neglect of dutic^^ absence of faith, 
pride^ eonceii, envy and iJie like the tnipurides of mind- 
Tliey produce deaierit. Fidlh, eontentnieut^ detetmiuatimi to 
perform llie oujointd duties, and ascertaJiuneiit of duties arc tlte 
punti» of mind (onupadhi). They produce merit. Purily ol 
conduct withont self-restraint (ytuua) w not cundurire to wfd- 
fare (nbliyadayaj. It ts condiicive to vice. Pure eondiici with 
wlf-teAtiaint b favrrtunbte to virtue. Self-rcstrmnt Tvitkout 
jiutity of conduct also is not conducive to welfare. Both pudiy 
of nunil ami inmily of overt behaviour are necessary for acituisi^ 
timi of nieriL^** Purity of mind is empka^ed for moral life, 
?leat and dcinerit caii^ rebirth in a Tiigher or lower plau^ of 
existence. iTiey are the eauses of bonulage or cycle of birth and 
deaths Birth is coujuncUon of the soiil wdth ^ body. Itcath Is 


- PF znn, va., ^ ti. 3. 2 ^ 
V^ . VStr., V$V, Ti, 2 4 , fl, u. 
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its disjunction from a body/** Merit and detnerit are de^rc^ed 
by the iuttiitiDD of tlw self and God, wliidl ts ac^kinired by 
1 if tuning to the scri^iureg {^ravajpa)* reflection (maimnn), ttie 
pracUoa of yogM^ repeated meditation (mdldiiyasfiiid) ^*^iitli 
control and coatml of mind, tdboralion is duo to tru6 
into reality tUittvajfmim), It is absolute negatiun of jmIo or Hit 
existence of the self In Its natural eondition devoid of alj 
ciuplrical contents It is not identity of the with God. It 

la fdniilarity in tmture (^amyn) witb bini. The distinedon 
betnreen them b eternal and ttresoKable. The ^1f docs mn 
lo&e its integrity in the state of release.*** 

Sndharq mdintaiiLS tiuu knowledge al reality Ijnina) anil 
the performance of duties (kamia) both are necessary for iisotyi. 
l^iberaikm is not due to knowledge alone, but to the i:wiiibination 
of knowledge with duties (jflanakamiasspnaccuyaL Tiie pruden¬ 
tial duties (kamya karma) slioiild be discarded. But the com¬ 
pulsory doily (ttitya) ami occasioiml (riflimillika) duties must be 
pcrfomied. I'heir non-petfdmiaiice produfls sins oF omis^on. 
Tile performance of theoj pudfles thp mind. Knowledge deter- 
Jidnes the nutui? of the seif (otrmmk Repealed ptactie^ of 
ScBowlddge uni] ohUgaiory duties leads to re1eu4^*** UduyaJia 
also muiniams thiit the perfonoance ol obligatory duties and 
knowledge of the sdf are tlie prerequisites of rekoK* But ht 
doo^ not regard as coHardinate nr cquiil in iniportoncei and 
<on5equently does not sptuk of the oonibinati on . of knowledge 
and Works (iflwnDkarntasamiiccaya) as the means of release* The 
works are auxiliary to knowlcfdge. They bring about purity 
-of mind (sattvasudiiliij w^hich i* necessary for Hue insight 
fjfTnnqj into the flature of the sdf. Hence the knowledge of 
tfio reality Itself, h the difsset means of releai&e/*’' Tlie perforin- 
nnce of olitlgatnry (nitya karma) and occaiiotiiil duties {nniniFttikn 
witTiout my egobtic desire for fruits jiurifies the mind 
and eliiiiiniites demerits The clirainatiati of demerits lead^. {o 
fight knowleilge nf reality (tflltvBjiUinJi). It destroys fal^ know- 
l^ffo. Then the joul is released. The right knowledge of realtty 
b the innnedfate antecerlcnt of release, Xi^ama karma b its 

VS., VSitV. ei. 2 te 

■“IIP., op. VSD,. rL 1. IS; VSV., tiL £. 

“* S'K., hp, 5i3-Si5 Httklfb Jfl^aalfenna^jQmc^rtt Tli^, p. 153. 

Satlili^dbLdYireciarfiil irpafcSfftkatb karma. Tottv*jfliinfflTncYn 
KV., pp^ li-L5_ 
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ljy medmfian. True ka«>wle«tge ul fcfllity Uestrc^s^ 
false knav^'lcflgt: by 

YL 

CrrlkaJ Eltnzuie of tlie VaUheiliika Pfailoftophy* 

'Hic Vaiae^k4 iticogiiijfces s^vct) caL^goties: substancCp 
acboxi^ genera] ky» pitttllcukrUyt bilicredcc^ and ticgm- 
tion. But Sridhutra admits thul trubirtance is tbe fumlumemUi] 
cotijgory. Qmiltty and atiidn c?dst apart from ft snlsbiaiite. 

Hut it c^tt es^iEft apart from tbetOi It exist uHtbout a ititivc- 

TTifrot, lUid is devoid d| qiialitiob in tlie ziicnncnt of ltd prodO^v 

tion* (lualitj'' and action are ospeots of a substance, tvbidi art 
not co-ordiP 3 te vriUj it. Inlicrence is ao insepatable reUtiofn 
lAyuta^Eddhi j belAveen s ^^nbstance apd ^n attribute or bo iclioni 
a uholi: find u part, and u oonimtmity imd an individual. Btti 
it is mi an inseparable feiatiQn, siiioc only one tenn of tlie 
rctatloo eannot Apart from the otber. Qvudlty and nctiou 
cjiniioi Hpait ftmu 4 wbteh ctu; exist apnrl froiiL 

ibem* A whole cAitnot osist without its fwts. Btii vvheit the 
nhole is destroyed* its constituenl Btouis »ntltiue to An 

mdixndual ennitot exist nilliimt its proper canimtniit>% birt it 
cammumty oEis^te l^efore individuiib are bcjra and after limy are 
destroyed. So inherence is not an iixseparnbie rolntnitt cither in 
spacc^ CT in time. If it Is inseparable relation in aattirep it doe> 
not differ from identity (tadnttnya). Let ns take mherenue a^ 
stitislancc as 5^ and quality as Q. If S requires R to he 
related to Q, then as an indepeJideiit eote^jory^ rciiuircs 

onotlier to be related to oiid Ano-lher R* to be reJated to Q* 

and siQ on to infinity* The iuJtnite recess C4«t be avoided* If 
inherence is raided as essentiat idiinitity***^ 

Tlie V'ajjc^ilra recognijLes the reality of co4nttinnity as the 
ontological basii; nf Eissitdilatimi of tndIvtdnals^ and tcgard.s It as 
pcrceptihle thron^h tlie seiit^-orgons and tuaims. It regards 
individuAls os teal and distinct from one another, since iJier are 
fflct.^ of experience. It does not deny oni versus tike the 
Buddhists, Xor docs It deny the indi^uduab and differences Uhe 
the Ad^niUi VttfSuta. It actnitte the riSilitj' of iiarticrtlarity 
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IIS the diHtw^ve feahire df eternal substmices. But 
pardciilarities are not perceptible to us. They ore inferable to 
U3j tboipi^b they are perceptible to the Vogina. The VatSe^ka 
analyses matter into atoms^ which exist in time and ^ce mth- 
ant any ucce&sai^' relatfcn to one onather. It regards external 
objects m realp ;^abk, atid directly perceptihlfti Tte outlook is 
<CTpitical« scientiBct realistic and ptumlistic^ 

Tile Vai^e^kn advcxiates the itopular dualism of matter and 
*mik which are itrediieible to each other, Souls are not fuue- 
tfonii of tnatterp and matter is iTresolvable into subjective ide^. 
The souls are un conscious tn themselvesi and remain in their 
natural condition devoid of their special qualities in the ^te of 
Hberation. They acquire Consciousness in conjnnction with the 
body and manas in their embodied condition. This coneepHon 
of tlte soul as an essentially unconscious sub&tanco is philosophi- 
caltly unsound. But dualism of matter and sonl is mote ratiDnal 
than materialism and subjective idealisin^ The Vaise^ka concept 
of visc^ of each soul as it$ distinctive feature adumbrates the 
modem problem of the prindple of indivldualiou. The pluralism 
of individual souls irresoEvable into one another and God or the 
wpretne Sotil is more sound than thek pantheistic absorption 
in one Cod, 

The earlier Vni^^ika is atheistic^ It makes the unseen 
agencies (adj^) in the souls create motion in the atoms and 
combine ihem with one another into gross objects for their enjoy- 
ments and sufierings. But the tmseett agencies, lioing ijn* 
Conscious^ cannot combine them with one another and adjust 
them to the cxTieriences of the iodividoal souls. They cannot 
guide the world-process and a£:count for creation and dissolnbm 
and variety of the world. 

The later Vai^r^ka becomes iheistkt and rntroduces the 
deistic concept of Ood to account for matimi and dlssolubou. 
God does not create atomSp eiher^ time and space. They are co- 
elenial with him. God creates motion in tliem imd combdues 
them into dyads^ triads and gross objects for the enjoyments and 
snfFcrings of individnal sonts in accoidauce with their merits 
and demerits. This concept of God as Ueaf rx marJiiKd niccha- 
nicaUy and externally relating the realm of nature with the 
realm of spirits, which are in tlicitiselves hTeccncQable, Is an 
arbitrary ntokfishift. 

29 
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The Vaiscifika is avoti-edl j pluraliatic^ and admi ts this reality 
tif extciTta] rclatioru only rtals. The world is & coughs* 

meratiQTi of hmte Ihings extcnmJly related lo one asatheXi It is 
related to the finite souls throo^h the Xiaw of os sn 

extcnm} agency. The world, finite $Dtib nod God me related (n 
one another esjteraally* There is bo integral lebtiDn mnong 
theEn% The laler Vsjse§ika 4 like X^ocke* the empirkastf admits 
the reality of God, individual souls and the UiYFrld ^itlimrt any 
necessary relation to one another. 

The Vaiie^ita recogtritirm of negation (ahhava) and its 
difieniat kinds marks nn advam!e in s^wrulatiotL The problem 
of negatina is a pfoblem of mi^em Logic, Negation not mere 
offiniiatkjnf thotigb it implies it. Not-A is dififercirt from A, and 
its locus. It b difiemnit from not-B« A is difierent froin 
Tliere is tsegarion of A in Jj, and negation of 11 in A, A and B 
are not idenlical with each oilier^ Production and d^tructioii 
are real, Production implies prior D^^gatioEL. Destruction 
implies pcsletior negation.. Things have specific natnx^ There 
is iibsointc negation of tangibility in ndund. These notions of 
negation ore con&islent vA^ the logical mi lh a n and pltiralisni 
of tlie Vaiise^ka. 

But the Vaise^ifca refuses to interrotate the reals, atoms* 
ethcTp hme, spaccp souls and God in nne anotfaeri and attempt a 
more rational and ccmsiatcat warld-vicw. Plurality can be recmi- 
cikd witJi unity in a tniiamil manner. The Voiie^ika theistic 
pluraiism is not a satisfactory philosoplucal position, ^adkara^ 
Ramanuja and other Vedwtists mercitessly criticized the 
Vaiie^ika atomism and pluraljsni. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Tke Nyiya PWitMopby, 


CfltaniA, Gautama or Afe^af^da was the founder of the 
Nyiya (dulosophy, Madliavacarya deaiKnates it as the Akfupiidu 
sy^itcnt iu hfs Vatsyayaim calls it the 

science of rensouitijE (uyayavidya, aji'iiyas''stra} or the scitmcc of 
critical rcaaouisg in liannony with jiei'ceptioii otjd sen plural 
testimuny (^vik^ildh Jayaota Uhatla interprets anvik^Lia as 
the science of ressouitig (nyayavidyiy. The Nylya ia the science 
of demonstration {pramauatutmadiM) of the science i>f inference 
ftarkasastraK Joyonta ijiterj>t®®5 tarka and miinathsu ns infer¬ 
ence.* Tlie JJySya is primarily concerned with epistejiioha^ 
and logic, and sccoudarily with ontology, psyebotogy, ethics 
and theology. It deals with the sources of tno'Wledgei uw., 
perccfption, inference, eoniparisoo and testimony, and conditions 
of their validity, and the nature of the world, souls and God. 

Gautama (200 B-C.) was the solhcr of Ute hTyaya-fiitfa. Its 
present redaction mcittions and criticizes the Modhyamika 
doctrine of Sunya^-ada and VrjiiAitavada of Ladlfovrtiorasfilra, It 
is not earlier than 300 A.D. or 300 AB, NS| 55 rjima. the founder 
of the Madhyamika school of Sunyavada, fionrislied in 200 A.D, 
The origin^ L/rtthavaldrrfifro is assigned to 300 A.D. S.G 
Vidyabhnshan assigns the original SyiytuStra to 550 B.C, 
Kaulilya (300 B.C.) mendons and tncludea ftiiihkhya, 

Voga and I/okSysta in it m ytrllHtfaffKt. Probably \oga here 
means the Nyaya. is described ns the lamp of all 

hrauefaea trf learning. It is mentioned in the ffonwya^, the 
Afdiahhfntia and llie Afafiwimaium The .IfoliJhlmra## refers to 
the XySya, Tatkaiasi™. and the five-mcmbeTfld lafcreoce. The 
mentirms SetuMstra * So the original Nyiyat&twt 
was not UtCT than 200 B.C. Some scholars think that it dealt 
with sixteen tojiics of the fir^t chapter only, and that the other 


AK,I dC ^ ^*5*. 

27. 28, 3t, 4?: Ch. ISO. 471 Ch, 210. 22; Anwiii.iiiUttiwn, C!i- 37, 1’, 
BalihafBtnra, Ch. 5 , 8 : MS,, Cb. W. Ui Qi. ’«i- «. 
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chapter^ were ^dded by different authors in different ages. Some 
regard Vltsyayana (400 A.D.) as the author of the fffth chapter. 
He was earlier than Vasubandhu (450 A.D.) and Dinmga 
(5Q0 A-D.J, who^ views he did not criticize in his Nydyabh^ya 
on the N^dy^utfa^ Ue closely followed Gautsuna m iDterpredug 
hw aphorismsH Oddyotakam (600 AhD*) wrote Nydy^^v^rliki^ on 
deviated from Vatsyayana sonietimes and inter¬ 
preted some aphorisms Indejicndcjitiy, and eriticked Didnaga^a 
views. Trilocaua (800 A.D0 was the teacher of Vacaspati Miia, 
whose W'orks are not traceable. Vicaspati (1000 A.DJ wrote 
an illommating coniiucnlnty named 

on Nydy&vijUka^ in whkh be attacked Ghannakirli (700 AJ>.h 
wlio criticized ll'ddyotakara* Be wrote NydyanSckithimdita 
(976 A.D.), Nyayajtn^iitd and 

and was i^nsidered to be ho adept in idl systems 
(aarvatantras^atantraj, Udayans ([05Q A,I>.) v/tnte 
tdipawyaparttuddhi^ a learned commentary on Nydyavdrliha^ 
Nydyapi^riii^ia, Pmb&dhasiddhi or 
an Indepcudait eornmentary aa tbe Bfili chapter o£ the 
«ifra, Kitatimari and 

/.afcfd^Tdii (SOB hska, 084 A.D.J. The fitst with dll 

proldeais ot the .Vyaya : the second, with futile refutaitioas (jati) 
and groonds of defeat (nif^'ahftsth^) ; the third, with proo& 
for the existence of the self ; tlie ieorth, with those of God, The 
fifth and the sixUi are works on the Valfo$ika philosophy. 
Jayanta Bhal (3 (J 000 refers to Vacssputi and 4 ]iiotes from 

Ms Nyiyo^ttik^-toipBtysfiki in his iUinainating m titiinp eom- 
meolaiy on the NySyasHtra aefniiHl A'ydyamofi/orf, which is a 
work of great authority for its exhaustive treatment of the 
Nyiya fogre end ontology and incisive diticum of the rival 
schools. His .V^'dyahdfika is a mAittini oI old Nytiya ^stein. 
Vatedarajs [MSO A.D.J wrote rJrSihorafcfa, a manual of the 
Nyaya-VaiSi^ika phikjsophy, to which he dahurstcd tiie views 
of Udeyana pj dealing with (he fixteen topics of Gautama, 
fihasarvajna {900 A,D.), the author of .^ydyosdni, was influenced 
by the Buddhist and Jaina logicians. He indnded CQuiparisati 
in testimony, i^ySyaldiparyatBpikd of Jayasiibfaasiin A-Dil 
a nd P ^durihapadapa^ik^ q| Vasudevasmi are rivo iJiiportajit 
comtnentarifis on it, 

Ga^ge^a {J200 A.D,) wus the foimdcr of tbe modeni KySy^ 
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schixjl kflown as Kavyw Tfl'yaya. His Tattrai^tintamfl^' is the 
cks^ical woikf whicli deals wilh pen^cptiotii mfermcc^ coinpiiri- 
son and tesiimoisy. Vardliam&sa {1250 A.D.)i son of GaOge;^i 
wncfte several commentaries, NyHvakusumdfijidipfakAiA on 
NydyaJeurumdri/ali^ and Sy&y^inibfindhapTakaia^ On NydyaMfii- 
Jbatdt/^afyajjarflud^lif. Ewcidatta (1300 A.D.) wrote 

Prak^i^i on rai^varTmtamaiji and MoJtarimdc^ on My^yakusu^ 
Haxid5^ Bbatfacoiya (1500 A.D,} wrote a 
short commenbuy on i^y^yakrUsumanjalL Jayadeva Mi^a 
UiiOO A,D4 wtitite Jhka ; Jfathutanatha Tarka^gi^a (1600 
A.D.)j Ra^iasya t and Ra^bunltha Siroma^ (1600 A D.), Btdhiiit 
on TaU-paermfnifidir^u Jagadi£a Tark^hiOkira (1700 AJD.) wrote 
JagadUi \ ami Gadadhara (1700 A.D.), Vivfii, on Dliikiif. 

The Syncretic rt^riters combined the Nyaya and the 
Vai^ika systems into one* recognteed percepdotii iiifereiio$, 
compartsen and testimoiiy as pramiJELas^ like llie former* and 
accepte<l the seven categories of the lutter- Varadareja's Tdrki^ 
katak^f. Kesa’t^aini^a^s [1300 A,D-| Annombhatta's 

(17(Xl A.DJ and Vi^anatha's (1700 A.D.) 

Bhd^paficch^da and SiddflniafnukifltJa/i are irnportaat works 
of the Syncretist School. 

The Nyiya deals with sixteen topics: (1) The instnnnenta 
of valid knowledge (pramapa) are perception* tnfereaMp com- 
panson and testnnony, (23 The objects of valid tnowtcfdgc (pfa- 
tneya) are aclf* body, sensMJrgTins* objects* knowledgep, manasj 
Voluntary actionSj fauits, tronsantgratiois, fmits of actionSj pain 
and iiberatioa* Self eompriseg God and finite souls. Objects 
are tlie physical elemonts and their sensible qnolities. (3) Doubt 
(sarh^ya) is indefinite knowledge of an object as either one of 
tlie otfier, in which the mind oscillates between two alternatives. 
(*§) Motive (pniyojiiina^ is the end of voluntary actions, w^hich is 
the attainmtmt of good or the rejectimi of oviL (5) An example 
(df^nta} is an instance in whkh a probans is fottnd to be 
accompanied by a probandum* nnd which ia ndmhted to be valid 
by a disputant and a» oppcatitnt^ (6) A tenet {siddhinta] is 
proved by pramd^ and accepted as troe. (7) The members 
(avayava) of a demonstrative inference are pmpositiDn* reason* 
exemplifiestjon, application, and conclusion. (S) Hypothetical 
reasoning (tarka) favours one of the two altemotive hypotheses 
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by showiEjf the Absurd consequences of the other. Aster- 
tAininetit (nuimya) of th* real charHcter of an object is due to 
the cotisidemtiDn of a dispulant's orgrtHioiit for a thesis anrl an 
cpf)oncnt's eotmter sr^imient for atz antithesis, ( lO) Bi'^cusajoh 
ivM^i is a lexical debate bctv:et« a disi^utant and an opiMmLUl 
with the ticlp of five-membexEd mferences for tlte ascertniimieiit 
of tmtb without a destia ferf ridory. fll] Wran^de (jalpa) is a 
debate acttiiitei) by a desire for victory, in which sopttbdcal 
arguments arc cftit>IoyGd to vanquish on opponent. (12) Ca^l 
is a wnuigle Ln which a person merely refotes a dis- 
ptitant's but does not estabhsh hiA antithesis, fl3) Faulty 

reasons {hetv^hl^l are noa‘«asoHS which apt^r to lie valid 
reasaus and correspoud to falkcEcs of the middle term in western- 
logic. l\4i Quibble (chala) is refutatiou of an agrtiment by 
taking a vrord m a ^nsc diHertmt Eroni wtiat is intended by the 
speaker. (15) Futility (jati) is sophistical refutation of an argu¬ 
ment on the ground of mere sfntilarity or disamidarity of the 
subject witli ail eiEstmiile. (1G| Ground of defeat (ulgraliastliilna) 
b sophistical refutation due to tmu-cotupreheasiQn Or mLscmiiitre- 
heusion of the teal choTaCter of an object, Rca^mng in bar- 
tqony with percejjtimi and Vedic tcstittigny yields the baowledge 
of reality which leads to Uberetioa* It idjould be Stated in the 
form of hw tiiefiibers^ employ valid reasons, nnd avoid fatilty 
reosoiu, Hyj>otheticu] teosoning is sol]<udjnAte to it and coa- 
ducive to the ascertainment of truth. Ascertaininctit k jireeeded 
by dmibt, hypothebcal roasottlng, lo^cal inferenr*, and discus¬ 
sion. Wrangle and cavil are the means of protecting the know* 
ledge of reality horn attacks- Quibble, futilit)^ anil gnEmnii of 
defeat ore the means of sophistical refuLation of an oppoacut^a 
antitbe^. which should be avobled in esfablkhing one's tlveak. 
Liberatinfi b the highest end.* 

The methodology of the Kyaya consists of epiiiiiCia.tion 
(nddtkah deliiittLOiI and esjiittiiialioD (catiktd), A 

subjeci b Brst entiuciatEd, then defined, and finally examined 
by vaiid reasoning. Enunciation b the statement of a subject 
in A general way. It comprises dii^on (vibhiga) \vbicb ia the 
enmneration of its diGWent kmib« A subject in general b atated 
first* and tia subdivisjems are staled. A defi&itimi expU- 


i I. 0. n<2^, 3&, 10-15, 5l. W; XQh., 1. L i; 
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citly slates the gencrtiJ chunittcrs and the s|)eciiil characters of 
sin abicct by which it is di^linsrnished frDtn othet homogeneous 
and heterogeneous objects. Diviidaii and definitioii help eadi 
other, and fadlitale esaminatiDii,. The extent of a dcfuutima 
mn^ t be tfwxtensive with tlie fiiitire exient of the tenn dehned- 
If its extent is nsirnwcr than that of the temr^ it is too narrow 
(avyapti}. tf its extent is wider than that of the teniij it is too 
wide (nrivySpti). A definition must not be too narrovT or too 
wide, rf the individuab belonging to two classes overlap one 
Another, there is cross divtaion Ijiilissmkara) which is fsllaciotis, 
SnuDciation, division and definition are the tKisis oi examination 
which consists in proving one's view and refotiug rival views 
about the nature of an object. Scmelitnea a hypothesis (Icalisaiia) 
is frauiefl in. order to es^lain certain phenaniena. The parsi¬ 
mony o£ hypolhe^os (kalpanal&ghawl dfiifiands the rejeetioii of 
many hypotheses and the acceptance o£ one hypothesise \^’hen 
livo hyiwtheses can explain certaia phenornena eqtially weUi a 
^srucial instance, wbicb pro^'cs tbfi validity of one and disproves 
the other^ must be found out. Doubt, hypothetical reawmtig* 
deductive-inductive feasonifig* disputation^ disensaon, wrangle^ 
and cavil are employed for the ascertaimiicnE of tmlh (ludilliaiita). 
The dialectic method is witployed in examinatinn of a subject. 
The opponent's antithesis (purvaiJalqjii) with arguments is first 
stated. Then his atgunients are cntictEedi and finaiLy the Nyiiya 
CQticlnsinn luttaraipah^k is staled. Reasofiing is camsxl on by 
the dialectic melliod which eonsistfl in logical refutation of an 
antithesis and establishment of a thesis by logical reasoning 
bttsetl on pOfcepiion and in liarmony with Vedio testrmony or 
intuition. The philosophical method is neither pure deduction 
from self-trvidcnt axioms or asdumed truths nor pure indnetion 
from particular fads ohserved. ft is itidnctive-dcducti^^, specu¬ 
lative and diolectio/ 


I 

EinileniDlogy and Logic. 

I* Vidid KamfUdge (Franm); fuJ^rMniefil c*/ Valid 
KncitUdgr |P«twttfK«} : E.FirfiLKc Validiiy IPmU^y pmtfid^ya) ; 
Tt^h af Truih {Pfitna^yi^graiut]. 
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The Nyaya cpisi^jnology deals with nature of v-alii! 
knowledge (ptninajp its instnimttits (pram ^a j^ estrinsic validity 
(paraia^ prattitL^ya) and invalidity of knowlod^e^ and tlie teds 
of bmtli fpr^a^Lyafirahii). The knoww (praniiitr), the kno^vn 
object (pnuBcya}. tlie ifljstntmejit of knowledge {prami^ia), and 
^'ahd knowledge (prainii, pnnniti) cemstitnte the reality. The 
self is the knower^ which ktiow^ objecis thiongh pramihpaSj acts 
iipoTi them, aad exijcricnces fruits of its aetions. It desires to 
attaiii pleasDJit objects end avoid painful nblccts knoivn ibrongh 
pranii^as, acts for their attaLam^nt or rejection, and gets frtiils 
of its efforts, rranicya b the object that b known, Pramitta is 
the instrumoat by means of which the self knows an obiect. 
Pnuiiiti b the valid Tcoowtedge of an object.* * is the 

collocation of conditions, which is the immediate antecedent of 
the production of valid knowledge. There^ are four preamp, 
'tiff., peiception^ inference, cdinpartsort and testiinonyp w^hich 
generate different kinds of valid knowledge. The self {pramatrl 
and an object (pruneyal arc the oommon causes of ait cognitions 
of objects. In their absence tliere is no valid knowledge* w'hich 
b produced when thi^ are present. fJut even when they are 
present* it is tint produced in the absence of a pnvm^a* which 
is its spernat cause. The self and an object are presupposed hy 
a pFramitpci. It b an instninient (karapn) of the self by which it 
knows an object on which a pram^ia operates. It b a special 
cause of valid knowledge bccanse it has not yet realked its end. 
An instrument depends upon an agent, but the latter does not 
depend upon the fornier. An object is not sometimes present 
whcd vaiid knowledge is produced. A past object ts known 
from a mark {ILdga) by infetence. The bsme object may he 
knowTi by any of the pnrmnpas. Knowledge cannot be specified 
by the self nr an object. The self b the common inherent cause 
of knowledgii which inlieres in it. The couiuDctioa of the self 
with manaa is the conunon aoti-tiihereiit cause of it. Pramapa 
is the compbnieiit of conditions other ti^nti the self and an 
object, which immediately produce valid knowledgej which t.s 
undoubted and in hanuoTiy with the real nature of its object. It 
comprises comwitnu and unconscious factory.' 

Vatsyayana defines valid iwrceptiou as the knowledge that 

I (. L 
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r^reienU the real clmracter of its objtctp or sppr^h^ttils what 
csists m it. He defines error as tfie knoi^ledge tJiai does not 
represent the real chjuacter of its object, or apprehends what 
does not ejdat iii !t/ So he regards the knowledge which 
corresponds with the real UAture of its object as valid fpramih 
and w'hot does not correspond with its real character as icrvalid 
{apraiii^)p Uddyotakara defines valid knowledge as the certain 
knowledge of the real nature of an object (orthaparicchedab 
Vdenspati excludes recolleotitin hrom valid knowledge, and 
defines it as the certain know^ledge of an object, which is in 
agreement witli its real character, independent of previems per- 
ceptiem and different from recollection.* Udayana defines valid 
knowledge as the right apprebenaon of an object* It appre¬ 
hends its object In its real nature and not as contrary to tl.* 
Voradaraja, tike Iidayana* defines it as right apprehension.^* 
it b apprehension as dislingabhed from recoltectiqn- it b 
right apprehension as dbtingnbhed from illusion, doubtj hypo- 
tbciical reasoning and the like* liecollection is produced by an 
rmpression fsamskiira). But apprchcttslon is produced by a 
special cause which b present at the moment or in the immediate 
past. Gadget defines valid knowledge as the apprebeasiem of 
what exists in iis object^ and jnv^d knowledge as the appre¬ 
hension of what docs not exist in it- ViS^^nitha elaborates 
Cange^^s definiliop^ and defines prams as the knmvledge of 
the gettcrir character of an object as abiding iu or as the 
apprehension of a mode fpmkira) oorrespotuling to its object 
(vbe^a), or the apprehension of a mode which docs not accord 
with the absence of its object-*^ A jar is the object of the 
knowledge of a jar, which is its substantive fvise^ya)* Tlie 
Eentric character of a jar (gbajatvaib which is manifested in 
consciousness is its o^gnixed mode (prakara)* The cognized 
mode corresponds to its object In valid knowledge. But in error 


' KBh.. i, t. 4 . 

* Mlirter antiVUiairrabliicart ftvetaistrdb p^^rfixhedib. NVTT.. 

1. I, 3, p. 63, ■ 

* MLlib ^tnvak pariccliittlb S<inicino*irobhiiiYiib pmaii. NKS., w. 
p. IJVTP., i. t, t, p_ 

VathJSrthanciltlxiVjib pniml. TH., p. Ihtd* pp. I 
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” Todvife^rakatve «iti latpfikiTokBiii joAnsiiii pmai4^ TfldAtjhdTa^ 
rat^kJUakub iHtprakankjid] jfiiaiuii nifcwyifi. frp. 440^ 445; EP., 
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ihs coigiiized mDde (pr&l^a) does not corresponiJ to Uie object 
at substantive (vi^ya) of kno'nrUdge. Wticn A nocr^ b 
perceived sitvcTj silver b the cognked mcxle {prakira} that 
19 manifested in oansciousaes^p wliich doe$ not correspond with 
the nacfe (vise^y-a). The misapprekeiisioit of a nacre b 3 silver 
13 lUiisory because silver does not exist in 

The Nynya dieSDitiDiis of knowledge ore reutbtic^ Tmtti 
is corre^ondcnce of an apprehenaioii with object. Valid 
knowledge implies a kDOT^^^ng self (pramatr). au object of knowf 
ledge Cp^atneyaji appreliension (pramid) of it^ imd its Uarmony 
with its real character (yoth^thya). Correspondimcre is the con¬ 
tent of tmth. 

There ate fcmr pramauas^ uw-i perception^ mference* eom- 
panson and ie&hmsmy^ Ttic same object may be known by 
any of ihe preiTiiL|;ta$ at n partictilar time- -But. it b not known 
by all pramapas at a time. This is called prHmapnsanipIdva- 
Tbe self is known from Veche testimony. It b infertvsd from 
desire^ aversion| pleasure^ pain and knowledge^ which are its 
marks (IMgah It is know'll by ypgic perception due to a parti- 
cnlar conltmction of the self with mEinas brotight about by 
meditation, Sa the self is known by tesriinonj^ inference and 
perception. A person know^s the existence of a ire iu a pUce 
from testimony of a reliable person- He perceive^i stiioke^ and 
infers a fire from it. He comes nearer and perceives it. The 
existence of n fire is known by testimony* inference and per¬ 
ception. When a person knom an object by tesdmony, he 
dednes to infer it from a mark. When be infers it from a 
mnrki be d^ires to perceive it. When he peredves iti bis 
desire to know it further ceases- Knowledge produced by in* 
fereccej comparison ond testimony depends on perception. 
Testimmiy dependa on perception of a reliable person. Infcnsnce 
ultiroately depends upon perception* though sometimes it 
depends upon inference. Comparison is infeTior to inference^ 
since It depends more on tt"StiniPiiy than on perceptioiL Per¬ 
ception is the stmnspsst of all pmin%as. Wliert an object is per¬ 
ceived^ it is not knov^'B by inference* comparison^ or testimony.^ 

“ TintMlibav*T«i iitprakiriikadi jhAnoih bhri^nuih. ESt., p. 440. BP-. 

“ Pluim pflE:5<ft^4ta afaUUiT«iiiji« Aionmiiiam 
lata epiLUiitt'faif pifiiaA uW^iilalt. NBii ^ i I. 3, NTHT.. L I. J. 
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Hilt Aometim^ an objett is by nne nnly. 

*The performance: of Agnihotta oblulinn a tneaii^ to ibe attain¬ 
ment of heaven*. It caxmot be known by iierceptiaii and in¬ 
ference^ but by Vedie testimony only. In regard to peraptible 
objects aornetimei one pframana is restricted to one object* This 
m called pramapavyavasthi. When the roaring of a thunder b 
bcarilp the existence of u cloud is inferred ^ which is not known 
by testimony or p«Mption at the time. When an object is 
imoWTi by a jiartEailar |rrami^ imlyT there is no asecrtaiuinent 
of the OfUtiparative strength of prainapas-.“ 

Inference contradicted by perception vmd Vedk testmony 
ii fiLiilty (ayaySbhasa}^ ts coldi, b ecaus e it is produced^ 

like a jar'p This inference is contradicted by perception* 
Perception of coldness of fin: cannot be overridden by the m- 
icrfincc of its coldness^ because perceiibcm is stronger than in¬ 
ference. Inference is CDJitra<Uctcd by Vedic teatimony. "A 
human skull is pure, beesuAe it is a part oi the human body*. 
This i n is comnidictctl by Vedie testunony^ which 

declares it to be Lmpurc^ Its purity emmot be infetred from 
the purity of mU things. Inference is not eontrudicted by in¬ 
ference^ because the riame thing cannot be the object of riw 
contradictory inferences- Two inferences of ertunl !=tniiigth 
which seek to ptove the ptramoe nml the absenc of an in¬ 
ferable property in a subject ^potj^al counterbaionce tsach. other. 
None of them is stronger than the other, which can tovuiiiiate 
it. But lid inierenct is ccntrodicted by previous perceptiou of 
the absence of an inferable property in a subject. Inv aUd a tioti 
of nrforence by perception aoJ scripiural tfistimony is called 
prama^vi iy kTHb 

Knowledge is the fn-cmifestation or apprehemaon of obj-rcts. 
Valid knowledge ts the apprehaisloii of the teal character of 
an objeci. Invalid kitowl«ige Is the apprehensi™ of an object 
■S it la not in its real character* Tnith ia correspondence of 
knowledge with reality, itmir ia diaagrement of kMwleclfft 
with reality, Coi^cspondaiicc is truth, and non'Correspondence 
» eiTW. Knowledge generated hy its cause is the bare uppre- 


^NBh. L tr Vyai^utHIvlifa gmtpTEidliAaabltivo tui cuityaic. 
S^VTT t'^1 3 p 6&. 
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{tension of sn object^ wJiicb is acitijer valid nor invalid tn itself. 
Its validity (primfi^ya} is produced by some positive excelletioe 
igimj in tie g^nd^tjijg ccjnditions pi knowledge ; and Jts in* 
Validity (apminipya) by seme pc^dve defects (d.P$a) in tbciii+ 
Vsdidily and itivalidUy qf knowledge are and depetui 

lipoD extraneous conditiDiis (paratab). Validity ts neilher pro^ 
daced by the general condidons of knowledge nor by the mere 
absence of defects (dojdbhava)^ btit by sntne proGcieitey {gti^al 
in ils coMso. In\nlidity b neithig^ produced by tie general 
Conditiertis of knowledge nof by the ntere absence of pioiicicjicy 
IgTtpabhSva), bill b^' deJGcicnc;}' (do^li Ln its cnusCii I^ow- 
ledgc is not intrinsically valid or mvalidi but it acquires validity 
OT invalidity from cxtianeous conditions. For example^ the 
intercourse of a sense-organ with an object is the jvisitive 
excellence (gupa) which generates tit validity of perception. 
Distance or minuteness of an object, defect of a sense-organ w 
manaSj and the like are tic positi%% defects {do^} wbici gene¬ 
rate the invalidity of perception. A spcciic effect has a specihe 
cause. Validity and invalidity are tie specific chameters of 
Apprehensions, which ate due to different speefEe characters of 
the general conditions of kno'w’ledgei which either promote or 
vitiate them, liey are extrinsic or adventitious chameters of 
knowledge due to extraneous conditions."* 

Validity and invalidity of knowledge me not known by 
valid knowledge itedf or by Invalid knowledge itself. Validity 
<if knowledge is infetred from its capacity to produce successful 
activity (pfnivrttisifflflrthyab and invalidity of knowledge, from 
its incafiadty to produce successful activity fparav^vifiajhvada). 
Truth l^ds to successful action^ and error, to nnsuccessfut 
action. Practical efficiency and practical in efficiency are the 
tests of tnitli and dror by which ihc^^ are known (pfama|iya- 
pahaj. Correspondence is the coutmt of truth, but workability 
is ita critedoD. NOTH^orrespondeiice h the content of error, but 
unwofkabiltty Is its criterion.*^ 

Vfltayay^jja ^aysp object is known throngh an lustru- 
meut of knowledge ; im validity is knonui by its workability. 
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There is neither valid knowledge of an object witliout a prami^ 
not successful action without valid knowledge of Valid 

kaowlcdEce generated by a pnirniL^ produces ^uccesfifnl action 
from ivlitch its validity is inferred. 

Wlmt is pravrttisaimutfayn which determines llte validity of 
knowledge? Vatsyayana explains it as the fulfihnent of activity 
prompted hy the knowledge of on object Pravftti means edort 
or activity j somiirthya means altaimnent of fmition by activity i 
pravrttjsamartliya means the knowledge of setion ending in 
fhntioa at hutifnl action/" The validity of the knowledge of 
an object j which was not freiinendy known before p is known 
by a hruitfu] action. But the validity of an objectp which 
was fre<jtitrtily known befo^e^^ is known from a siniilur mark 
even before it prodin^ a successful action/" Action depends 
upon the knowledge of an object, hut not upon the knowledge 
of its validity. £ven doubt about an object gives rise to action. 
Valid knowledge is in harmony with the real character of 
objectp and capable of producing a successful action. Invalid 
knowledge is in disharmony with the riad untune of its objeot 
and incajjable of pratupting a snece^fnl action/^ The Nyaya 
doctrine of extrinsie validity of knowledge does not involve 
indinte negress. The vaJidity of knowledge is detennined by 
the knowledge of successful action, which dues not require 
Jetermination of its vabiiity by another successhil actioii, 
because it has realized its end, aaid is not tainted vviUi n 
doubt as to its validity at inv^dityr When a person has 
the knowledge of water in n burning desm, lie lias n doubt 
as to 3ta osasteuce. But when he drinks ivater and quenches 
his thirst, his knowledge of successful action Ls undoubtedn 

2. Th* Ny^yOr CHUctstn af (kr Ikeorti^ of 

Prama^ya and 

The MimMisaJca regards validity of knowledge as^ intrinsic^ 
and holds that knowledge apprehends its own validity which 
b generated by tiie otusal conditions of knowledge itself. 


“ PrsmS^ta'rtfupTAtjpBttaa prmvrttiajutiaftfajHd artlUTBt 
I. L 1. JffVrr, i. i. 1, p, 19. 
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Vacaspati argues that a kncrwledge which ^prehea.ds an object, 
docs not apprehend itself and its validity. Cognitkm^ whidi 
is coxmnon to valid knowledge luid invalid knowledge, cannot 
^ipprehend its own validity. Jiven i£ a cogmtiop apprehends 
itseUt it does not appntdictid its validity or correspandeace with 
its object.** Udayana argues that the validity of knowledge 
of an object w^hich was not frequently knotVTi before is known 
front eytraneous conditijotis because il is doubtful like its in- 
^■aliditj% If its validity is known by itselfif then there can 
never be any doubt as to its validity^ If it is known for certain, 
then tliere is no rwtn for doubt. Doubt emuiat arise from the 
perception oF a camnion quality of a valid knowledge and an 
mt^lid knowledge, because then it would never cease. If doubt 
IS due to the non-perception of the distfaetbu bctwecfi valid 
knowledge and is valid knowledge, then either the validity of 
knowledge ts not oppretiended^ though the know'ledge is appre- 
hctided, or the valid hnow^Zedge itself is not apprehended* In 
the first ctUcrnative, knowledge does not apprehend its own 
validity, bccatt^ knowledge Ls appr^ended, but its validity 
Is nM apXJrchended- In the second alternative, doubt as to the 
validity of knowledge is not apprehended» because the know¬ 
ledge itself ts not apprehended. Deterntinarion or validity of 
knowledge by itself does not consist in its being quickly foUoTved 
by sticcessftil actiuit^ :dnce prompt action does not depend upon 
knowledge of validity. Desire i* th* cause of action. The know¬ 
ledge of the means conducive to good k the caitse of desirt- 
It dopetids u|>on the mernory of coaducivenesa to pleasure^ 
which depends upon previous perteptfon due to the lutercnitrse 
of an object vvitk a sense-^organ. The knowledge of validity 
\s not the cause of action. Even il it is w* it docs not prove 
ikat the validity of knowledge is known by itself Further, 
the capacity for producing successfnt nction depends upon vali¬ 
dity of knowledge or apprehension of its validity^, but not upon 
self^validity of knowledge {svatah promo^yab A thirsty person 
docs not perceive ihe power of w^ater to quench thirst before 
he actually quenches his thirst by drinking water. Successful 
action is a certain mark (thiga] which proves the validity of 
knowledge beyond doubt.** Jayanta Bhafta refutes Xtimarila^s 
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view of iuifuiiiic vplidity knowledge, a bltm obiect \s 

known by pcrtsptimt due to its intcrcoorse mtk * aenw-organ, 
if the percepticm knnw^ vidiflity« then it kiiov^^ eilher 
validity of ihc knowledge nr that of its ranlL Kncmdedge, 
accordmg lo EiLantajrila» is an of the self, which b always 
inferred from cognbedness of its object. So perception does 
not apprehend the validity of knowledge. Cognizedness fiMtatol 
or omnifesttic^ of an object^ being in the nature of condati&- 
aess^ is incapable of baving intercourse with a aensiMUgan^ So 
pacepLian cannot apprehend its validity through the external 
senae-orgaiii Nof can it apprelnmd it tltrough the nianasp snee 
nieota] perception b nol apprehended at the tixne.. A second 
cognitioa of die validity of the c^^nitfoit of ^bJue* sacceedmg 
the cognition of ^blne* is not expericncccL Even if it b expert^ 
fificedj the validity of the first cognition is not apprehended 
by iisdf, but by the second cognition. Thb contradicts the 
doctrine of self-validity of knowledge^ So the validity of 
knowledge b not known by perception. If it b known by 
mEerence^ it apprehends the validity of kndw^ledge 
lb result (i^ntataj. The validity of cogniicdaesa cannot be in¬ 
ferred, sinee there is an nrork (linga)t If the act of knowledge 
is the mark, tlien it cat> prove its existence rmiy, but not its 
validity. If cognizedness tmi|tia)i£ed by validity piovea ^le 
validity of the act of knowledge, then any ejogtoMdaess caa 
provie the validity of any kpowlcdgCp and no knowledge L$ in¬ 
valid. I ( cQgnhtedness qualified by validitj- is said to prove the 
validity td the cognitive act, then there is no means of deter* 
TtiJning the validity of cognizedness If the apprehen^on of 
'blttfi’ is the means of detmnining its vaitdity, then it mani* 
festing itself is It^ vati'dity; Then the cognition of silver in a 
itaerc is valid, siuffi there is no knowledge of validity other 
til an tile cognitign of silver. If the validity ctf kno wledge 
depends on the knowledge of the absence of a snhlating cogni¬ 
tion^ then the second knowledge ptov^ the validity of the 
knowled^. Then knowledge does not apprehend its valU 
<ilty as Mon ns it b produced. If knowledge apprehends its 
object and its validity at the moment of its production because 
of the absence of a sublating knowledge, then it can never 
lead to nnfrqitfiil action. But a person in doubt acts to attain 
object of knowledge, and is baified. If doubt ap pr e h ends 
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iteclf fls doubt and its object as noa-cxistent, it cannot prompt 
n person to act. If doubt prompts an action because it is not 
known to be doabt, then what is its distinctive character (vise^a) 
which is not apprehended ? If it is distinctness (spaspiti) i ^en 
the njuiiifestation of sliver is distinct in thc^ iilasion of silver 
in a nacre, If it b steadiness (ni^fcampata), then also the 
inimifestation of aUver is steady. If it is nndoubtedness. tlmn 
also the cOfijnition of silver is undonbted because two alterna¬ 
tives do not appear in it. If it b the ahsaice of the bnowled^ 
of a sublating coenition when sometbins esists, then its 
amnot be ascertained. If it is haimony with the real 
diameter of its object, then it is not eiiperienced at the time. 
Hence the validity of knowledge is not known by the know¬ 
ledge itself a< the time when it is produced. Secondly, vnhditv 
is an effect, since it is existent and non-eternal, and it depends 
upon its cause. There are two kinds of effects. Good effecte 
are produced bj' pioficiendes (gUTa) in ibeir causes : and bad 
effects, by deficiencies (do^a) in their causes. There are no 
devoid of excellence and defects. Valid knowledge is 
[jroduced by some enceUence in its canse, and invalid know- 
Vedge, by some defect in its cause. There is no neutr^ know¬ 
ledge devoid of validity and invalidity arising from its cause 
devoid of proficiency and defidency. Bence validity of know¬ 
ledge is not independent of other ennditioos for its prod^ 

tion. Thirdly, ZumBrila regards knowledge as prania,pB, wbi^ 

is said to be Indepeodent of other conditions in produdog its 
effect. But knowledge is neither dependent nor independent 
of other conditions is produong its effect, since it being an 
effect does not produce any effect. Fourthly, Kmaarila wrongly 
holds that ascertainment of validity of knowledge is independimt 
of other conditioiia. When n cognition of 'blue is prod . 
its validity is not ascertaiued by it at the time, but subsequen y 
by a successful action. When knowledge is produced, thtfe 
is a doubt as to its validity, which prompts action. If the action 
is successful, the knowledge is known to be valid. Bence the 
hEroi tha k a doctrine of self-validity of knowledge i® 00^ 
tenable, “ 
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r^fut^sa the Sfimkkya vic^ vliich rej^iixds validity 
and invalidity of knuwkd^ as intrfnak. The some kiiDwIeiige 
cannot be both valid and invalid, aiM?e a valid knowledge leads 
lo LI fmltfuJ sidioni and an invalid knowledge leacb to a fniiiles& 
action. If the same knowledge ia both valid and invalid^ then 
the knowledge of silver in a nacre i& either valid or in valid- 
If it k known to be valid, it sbould lead to the atUinment of 
silver. If it ia known lo be invoiidi. jt cannot prompt action for 
its attainment. So the Sadithya doctrine of intrinsic validity 
and invalidity of knowledge is not tenable. 

Jayanta critiaxes the Buddhist view Qiat cognitions are in¬ 
trinsically invalid but cxtrinsically valldc If cognitiona were 
intrinsically invalid, they could not prompt acticoia for the 
attainment of their objects p Further ^ the invalidity of know’- 
Icdge dejiendSf for ila productfaii, uimn Ciertoin defects in its 
causes, and for its ascertainment ^ upon a sublatinj^ fcngwlcdge. 
The mvalidity of knowledge is considitied by some to bo not 
due to certain defects in its cause, but to the abscuco of a 
real object os its objective basi^. But this b wrong, since many 
invalid cognitions like doubt and illusion have objects which 
produce Uiem. Sc* kuoAVledge is not intrinsically invalid. The 
Buddhist view that validity of knowledge is due to extraneous 
conditions agrees with the Kyaya view. Hence the Buddhist 
view is not tenable."* 

Jayantn criticises the rivsd theorie? of praEOapa^ The 
Sothkhya regards on uucoxtraous meJital mode (budtlhiiTlti) 
modihed into the f or m of m object os promn^i its tefl-eebou in 
the conscious solf as valid knowledge (prania), the conscious self 
Ipuru^l as the knower fpramitrl, and the obji^ci that transfomis 
the mental mode into its form as the object of valid knowledge 
fpmnieya). JayanU urges that pramatm and praitiS do Hot 
abide in the saitjc <pi:ibsttatuinp An uiwonsdous mental mode 
ip raiTifinn ] does not exist in the selfi and vaJit! knowledge 
[pranil] does not in the nieotal mode. Tlic Sdtlikhya argues 
that the mind fbuddhi) appears to be coii.^iou5 in contact wHth 
the self and tlial ihe self gets a reflection of tht mental mode* 
Then cmi^otisne^ of ihe ttund and knowledge of the self aro 
unred, since eoosebumess is attributed to ihe miqonsdous mtiid 
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and an nncnnsdous tii^tot mode nt attributed to the consctotis 
sdf. Ficnce the Saifikhya vievv is not tenable/* 

Kumanla regards tnowlodgc^ an ticl of tlie self* as pramipaT 
which is inferred from its reauU or cognirediies54 Jayanta 
refutes this view^ Firsts a cognitioti is not mferable. The 
perception of cognkedness ol an object presupposes the j^ercep- 
tion of tlie cognition that apprehends it. Secondly* cognition ► 
which h an act of the self* b perceptible^ because the self b 
Admitted by K-tmilrila to be perceptible- Thirdly, action is 
physical mation {parisjiaJiilEi) which is perceived. There is no 
imperteptible action or physical motiou- There is no action 
of the scIIk winch does not itroduce phy.*iical motion through 
volitioiii Cognition is not on actfon, but a ([Uolity of the self* 
because it is in the natnre of an accomplishctl rtsnlL It is 
perceptible, Thffdly, cognitian cannot be Lnfeiredj because its 
invariable concoraitann^e with ccgiiiatedness is not taoivn. 
Fourthly* pa^t and future objects being absent cannot be known i 
rince cognttion cannot produce cogaiaedness in ibem. Lastly* 
Riimnrita catcludcs recollection from pram 5^- But both appre- 
hcftsicm and recoHection are valid. KecoUectlon ts valid know* 
leilg* distinct from ita previous perception. Fleasurable objects 
are rej^eatedly perceived to yield pleasure and sought in future. 
Painful objects ate repeatedly perceived to yield pain and 
avoided in future. Perception does not lo5e its validity because 
of its frequency. So recollection of an object perceived ia the 
past does not cease to be valid becatise it was perceived m the 
past. A serial perception is valid, though it does not apr^ 
hctid inor* than what was apprehended by the first perwptiMi- 
RecoUection is ^.-alid on the same ground. If recollectioa is 
mvalid becasLw it is not produced by an object at the timCi then 
-mfcrence of a past object niid intuttiori (pritibha jainal of a 
future object arc invalid fcjr the same reason. But Knm&rila 
rcgards them as valid- Further* if recollection is invalid because 
It is not prtiduced by an object, then it i* not due to the appre- 
henritm of m object which WTits not apprehended before. Hence 
Iwuttinrila^s view of pramapu is not tenable/^ 

Prabhukara regards apprchefiBioii (smnbhiiti) as pramapai 
"wMtii is distinct £n>iq recollection- Voradaraja criticises this 
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view. Acconiws to FrabbEkfu^^ both perc^epdcm And recollce* 
don manifest the their sulkstmtc, ihem^ve» as cogm- 

honSp mid theU objecls; apprehensioss oi the self and 
tkma are peicepdonap bat the kncnivledge of the object in recoUcc- 
ting is uot perGcptioiip and tberefote not validn Varadar§ja 
tiTf^es that it is not ratkEpai to argue that apprehensm^ of the 
sdf and recoUectiou are validp but that the knowledge of the 
object m recollectioa is batnalid, If recollection is ro-Fslid^ 
because it depends on a past perception^ then determlnote per- 
cepdon and inference also are invalid^ because thc^ are prcn 
duced by Dthor coguitiotis, and not apprehensions, Bnt Prabha- 
kora regards them ^ valid. So tliere is mconsisteticv in his 
doctriueH** 

Some Buddhist realists define pramipa as a knowledge that 
is condocive to frnitfol action, and validity as its power to lead 
the knovrer to the attainment of its object, if it is pleasant;^ and 
to its avoidauect if tC is unpleasant.” The capacity for leading 
to the attaitonent of an object (pripakatva) is onmoon to par- 
cation and infe!tence. Perception apprehends a mtraiedtaiy 
specific individital whldi cannot be attained. But the same 
series (santana]! of the specific individual can be attained. The 
power of peroeption to lead to the attaiutnent of an object cos- 
sis^a in its producing a detertninate cogmtjoil (adhyavosSys), 
Inference apprehends an unreal object which is attributed but 
non-existent at the time. It leads to the attainmedt of a real 
object to vrhtch an unreal form Is attrihnted, even as light of a 
gem leads to the attainment of it. So a pramitia is the power of 
knowledge to lead to the attainment of an object os tl b known.** 

Jayanta asks whether pramo^ is a power to lead to she 
atiatiuuent of on object os it if showTi or whether it fcs a power 
to lead to the attainnieot of on object os imagined. In Indeter- 
mLnate perception a specific individual is certainly shown, but 
it cannot be attained^ since it is momeiimry. The attainment of 
a specific individual is not attainment of the same scries^ winch 
is neither difierent nor non-different from its momentofy 
members. In determinate pempbon an Imaginaiy form is 
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attributed to its obiect^ wldch cannot b* attained* ^ Varadaraia 
nr^es that on the Emiditist view inference ot i>ajst anil fnttwe 
objects cannot be valid* becattse it cannot pfodocej fruitful 
actions^ and determinate perception beccaiies valid* because it 
prodneaa fruitful actioiiL Etn Ike Buddhiiais regard the former 
as valid andi the Utter as invaliiL They regard indetenniiiate 
perception aa valid^ But it is not ainjcfr it cannot prodooe 

fruitful action. So a pramitta ia not the caj^ty for leading 
to the attaimncdi of an object shown by a cognitbii. Further* 
the knowledge dt a aeutial object^ wluch is ndther pk^isant nor 
painful, is invalid, because it dottf not lead to the attaiiiniEflt 
Or avoidance of an cibjcct^^^ Hence the Buddhist fcflhst %*icw 
is not tenable. 

Some Buddhist realists regard cognitions as pramSu^* 
consider niomentarj^ objects aud cognitioiis arising from the 
aamv c ft ti ^l couditkons as related to ciucb otllter as appr'ferhendcd. 
obiecta and appreHendbig oognitionB.** Both depend upon the 
same caiiBoJ oonditiona, objects and cognitions- An object 

^ tho lUfllerial cause of an object, and a cognition is its auaa- 
liary cawse^ A cognition is the naatcrial ennse of a cognition, 
and an object is its anailiary causeu A cognition cottesprodine 
to art object is valid, both arisiiig froni the fiame catises. 
Jayanta urges that a cogtaitiun csjmot nymifest an object and 
correspond with it, because they are produced at the same 
moment out of the comtnoa mind-stuff and matter-stuff. It 
may be argued that a coguitiou is exmsdous, and iherefoto rruiiii- 
fests au object which is unconscious. But a coguiticiu cauntit 
have a distinctive character and a power of apprehending an 
object* ^ucc it m produced by the same stuff with an object. 
So the Buddhist reitlist view i* not tonable-*^ 

The Vogiciras deny the existence of the pennanent self and 
extorunl objects, and admit the raaUiy of momeBtary cognitions 
with foims, which appear to be diSefeiuiated into apprehending 
cognitiona and apprehended objects due to the fiotenciea of 
beginninglass nescience. They regard detErmmuto cognitiniB 
Eis modiGcatidns of one fomile^ consciomsiTess. A sSctenninale 
ccjgmtion with a parlinilar form is an instrument of v'alid know¬ 
ledge ipramluja). But the same detetmluate cpgnitioD* Jayantn 
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c9imdC bt the apprefaending cogmtkMi and the apprS' 
hendcd object. a pram^a cannot consist in capacity 
for k^difi^r to the nttaininetit of an object In fact, the distinc¬ 
tion betiv’cen a 4:ogiiitioci and an Is iMBg^naiy i so that no 

cognitiDti leads to die attaininent of an object shown and no 
object 1$ attained-" So the Buddhist idealist Triew is not tenable. 

The Madhyamitas deny validity o£ the instniments of 
valid knowledge (pranviioa) j becanse tb^ do not psrecedep 
succeed^ or coeidst with the objects of valid knowledge (prameya) 
sittmltaneously* If a pramat^ precedes an object p then per¬ 
ception cannot be p^odtlc<^d hy the tnterconrse of a aense- 
nrgatt ivith an objecL But perception b onerring* indeter¬ 
minate and deterTDinate knorwledge produced by the intercourse 
of a sense-tH^an with an object. If a pramicoa succeeds nn 
object^ it cannot be pjwed by it* An object proved by a 
ptamapa is called an object of valid knowledge Iprameyn^. 
Though the natnne of an object of knowledge do« not depend 
upon a prama^n^ its knowability depends upon it- If a prnsnipa 
and ^ object me produced simuitaneou&Iyi there con be no 
seqaence of cognitions w^hich are restricted to theif proper 
objects. But* tn fact, cognitions appear in snccesafon. Xnn- 
simnltaueity of cognitioDs is a mark for the existence of numas- 
Tlierefore praixiaoas are devoid of validity*^* 

There is no fixed rule, Vfitwayana asserts* that a pramopa 
Eihonld always precede, succeed, nr be Himnltaneons with an 
object of knowledge. The sun-ligM which is a condition of 
visual perception precedes an object revealed by it* A lamp 
which is an object of knowledge precedes its perception. Smoke 
which is a condition of mfetenoe and a fire which is an object 
of inference exist snnnltanearxisly* Sbnitarly^ a pranw^ which 
is ft condition of apprebension may precede^ succeed, or 
be synchronous with an object of knowledge. The l^&mpoTal 
relation of priority, posteriority or sjnmltsmeity docs not affect 
the relation of pramapa and prameya. A prama^ proves the 
eristence of a past object,, or a prcseiit object, or a future object. 
The denial of validity of prsma^" presupposes their existence." 
Tf the denial precedes what is denied, then it becomes immean- 
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ing becatESi! its object does not £idst. If the denial succeeds 
its objeict which is denied* tbea the object is not denied because 
the statement of denial is absent. If the denial and its object 
come into existence Simultaneously^ then tbe cKistence of the 
object of denial is Admitted» and the denial becomes meaning- 
lea^ If the statemciit of denial is not proved^ then peiccplion 
and tile tike are pramrnjibi. The Mldbyaniilais prove the non* 
existence of prama^s through a pramhtJfip a»d admits its 
validity^ They cannot establish the denial of proma^M^. becan^ 
they deny the validity of ah pranioo^. If the r e a soni ng 
advanced by the Madh^^umtkas for the iiivalidity of prama^^ 
be admitted to be valid, then there can be no denial bl alt 
prsjnaoas.** ITiey urge infinite regress against the validity of 
pramaoas. If pramanas are proved by othere, then tliey are 
proved by others and so on to infinity. This argument is not 
valid. Just as a biifip does not reCjtLirc auother lamp to matii- 
fest itj so prfltroa:gas do not tettuire other pratnloas to establish 
theiiip When apprehensions of objects tliroiigh perceptiou. m- 
fereiice, comparison or tMthnony lead to fruitful actions, they 
do not retpitre any other proof. So there is no infinile regress- 
Hence tlie Madhyamiksi doctrine of the invalidity of all pra- 
rnTmnH; is DOt ICllflble.** 

3. F^rceptwn : Etrof {Fi/^dryeyab 

Gautama defines percfiptiod as the knowledge which is 
prcxluced by the luteroourre of an object with a sen^-organt 
undefinablc^ dfitcrmbiftt&p and in harmony with its object^* 
It is. produced by the inlercotirse of a present obiect with the 
external seiise-orgaus* conjunction of them with utaniis* and 
its eonjuiictiun with the self. ^Fhe seasoorgims are directed by 
nmimfi, which Is directed by the self. Conjunction of the sense- 
organs with msmss and conjundiion of mana* with the self arc 
the general causes of perception- The intercourse of a sense- 
organ with ati object is a special cause of perception. Percep* 
tiott lA genemted by it, and not revealed. It ia the innnedlate 
knowledge of a present objecl through a seme^>rgan. Valid 
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perccptioo apprehends ihe real character tjf an obitiS (avyabhi- 
evin). lUuaon tlocs not apprehend the real mture of its ahject. 
Perception is diflerent from infetence. coinparison and teatiinoHy, 
H-hicli ate not produced by the seoEc-object-mtercoUTSC. Visual 
percciition of a jar is produced by its coai unction Isarhyoffa) 
with the visual organ, which is iu the imtuie of light. AudUoiT 
perception of sound is produced by its inhettnee tsaoiavuyo) 
in the auditory organ or ether enclosed in the ear-hole. \ isual 
percepUOD of the colour of a jar is produced by the coiijunclion 
of the visual organ with the jar tn which colour inheres. It is 
due to uuited-iuherenoe (saihynlcta sannavSya). The tniuias is 
an ioternal organ. Perception of pleasure, pain, desire, aver¬ 
sion, volition and cognition b produced by the tironas m con- 
jiinctioa with the self, 

Tlierc are kinils of pmtption, tts,* bdctmnl^tc imd 
deiemimate- The former is itmdcftn*hle (avyapadc^ni) and 
nainelesa. The latter b determiuaie ^vyavasayatmata) md 
associated with a naniE. The ancient Nyaya regards the former 
as the apifrehefisian obiect os ^juahfied hy a sttbslstJicej 

qnalit>^^ action and genus^ but devoid of a imrne^ and the latter 
as the oppfTehetmoa of it as qualified by these qualificatioDS but 
iissociat 4 ^d with a mnne.**^ the tuotlerti (navya) 

Ttegftrds the fonner a$ immediate^ simple, non-relation oi appre- 
henwon of an abject and its generic nature as imrekled to cacb 
Other, and the latter a-s mediate, rdationaJ, ^Tithctic apfirehen- 
sicn of an object and its generic nature a 5 related tty e;ic^ 
Indeterminate perception is the itmnedialc apprehen^on of au 
object and its qualifications unrelated to each other, Tt i 3 evoi 
of subjcct-pr&dkate-relatiou* ft is not a perceptual iudflnn™t. 
DetenukLate perception involves analysis and synthesis, assimi¬ 
lation, discrimination and association. The Nyaya regaitU ft as 
a logical stage of perception. It inferred fn:im dc^ermiimte 
perception ns its prior stage. 

Gautama's definition of perception does not apply to yogic 
perception which is aon-seiiSTianSu So V"araiisiraja defines percep¬ 
tion fljj immediaie valid fcnouledge, and Vldvanltha dcfm« it 

iunuedLate toowle^lge which h not dmved through the 
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median) of any other knowEedge.*^ The^ dt^ifinitioiis embrace 
till kindb of human ;>crceptioii. They KcJiidc rnierenee, com- 
pariison and testiinoBy* laference is produced by the knowledge 
of Vyiipti j wiaparlsoii^ by the knowledge aimilnrily ; and 
testimony^ by the know'ledge of words. 

Kecogntdon is a kind of |>eree]Jticm qojilified by past per* 
ception. ^Thls us that Devailatta"* Perception is firoduced l>y 
the intercoitrse of an object with a seuse^rgau. Metiior^' is 
produced by ^ iiripDC^^on (sadiskara)* Recognition is. produced 
by both together^ ti is a single miltary cogtiitio]i« and not a 
synthesis of perc^tion and recollection as the Buddhists main¬ 
tain. It is p^cepdon becaiise the seirse^objectdnterconrse is 
its prindpal cause while on itniiression is its auxiliary cause,** 

Ga^ge^ rccognixes tliree kinds of extraordinary inter¬ 
course^ Ttz,^ sojuaiiyalak^a^ ifliinalak^a^a and yogaja. We 
perceive a smoke tbroxigh ordinary mtercoursc+ Bat when we 
perceive a $ntoke, ive [icrocive all smokes through the percep¬ 
tion of im generic character d!uc U> sanianyBlak^a^ia-^Mmkar^. 
AH individual smokes are not perceived through the siense- 
oTgons^ hut they ore indlTectly fictceived through the know¬ 
ledge of thdr genme character* Go^ge^ admits this kind o! 
perception to eustirc the knowledge of invariable concomiunce 
between ail smokes and all fires. Jhanalak^ona^sojiDikaF^ h 
the extraordinary mtercouise through the knowledge of an 
object revived from a post perception of it. Visual perceptitni 
of a fragrant sandal Is due to the intercoarse of the visual organ 
with the sandal and the reccilection of its ffagraoce perceived 
in the past through the olfactory organ otvutg to associotiop. 
Tlte idea of fragrance revived in rasniory brings about the 
acquired viMial perception of fragranl sandal. Yogic itcrcephon 
is produced by an oxtraurdinoiy intercourse brought about by 
meditntiou (yogaja sannikor^) Intense fueditation produces a 
peculiar merit in the self, by virtue of which it am perceive 
post* futurej remote* hidden and subtle objects. This is intuition 
born of me«lltation. There ore two kinds of yogic perception» 
>-nkta and ^ttnjaaa. The former is the intuition of o Yogm 
whose seif Iieis attained tiiticm with God^ w hich is constant and 
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^fFortlesa, The- latter b the Intuition of a Yofnn, who is 
endeavouring lo attain muon witii God, and ptite fortb effort 
of TxUl to perceive all objects. The iierception of a fjeMTk 
character {s^manjTi)* a co^fnitiois (jnanii), and a flupematuraJ 
power born of meditation (^oga^ are the media of extraordinary 
imereouraes*" 

The andent Xyayii regfards indetertninate perception and 
determinate perception both as valid, when they are in harmony 
with the real nature of tlieir objcctSh Determinale perception 
b validp because it apprehends an object as it really is with it^ 
<liialificatioo& (vikalpa) which are real. Tndeterminate pefeep* 
tioa is valid^ because it is a means of vnlid dctemiinate per¬ 
ception.** But the modem Nyaya regards it as neither valid 
nor invalid, since it does not apprehend the relation between 
its objoct and its qualifications. Validity or invalidity of tnow- 
ledge consisbi in relating the tettiis apprehended rightly and 
wroiigly. Truth or falsehood is a predicate of the relational 
strtnrturc of knowladgCr and not of non-relatioofll iminediata 
experience," 

Some urge that peroeption b not an independepl prama^* 
but inference, since the whole tree b inferred from the percept 
tinu of its front i^nrti evtnt as a fire is inferred from the know'- 
ledge of smoken The Nyiya argues that the composite whole 
is diFerent from its component parte and that it is not a mere 
conghuncration of parts. When a front part of a tree te per¬ 
ceived, the whole troe is perceived, since the whole exists ta 
each part. T£ the whole is to be inferred from the perception 
of □ part, there must be a previous perception of the whole 
ns rehited to that part; and if the whole is pen^ivedt it auinot 
be inferTedn Perceptton cannot be infertnee, since ihc coftni' 
tion of the front part is perception, and inference dcjjends upon 
tlie perception of the invariable concomitance of * prolMn.% with 
a probundiijn. the perception of nn example in which they are 
found togotliin, and the perception of a probam from which a 
prubandum is inferred. So perccptiQ'n ia not inference. 
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The Sfibdikas lieny md^teniinaLo perce^ptiati ?i,'|ii£li does atit 
api>reli(?iid a naniCp aod tidciit detemiLiiate perceptioci only which 
Apprehencb m nante. They ideatify objects with nam^t and 
regard percepdons of corottTp taster odouTj sotind and touch as 
determiimte cp^nitiotis of their niuoes^ The Jfyaya refutes the 
f^bdika view, Vitsyayaaft that tiiere is i&deteciniaflte 

fhcrc^ptiort of an objectp, when its rektioii to a name is not 
knowQ^ and that determinate perceptioD of an object related t 4 > 
a name depends upon mdeterminate perception of ll and recoUtc^ 
tiod of iLs Vaca^pati argmes that colouTi odmn, sound 

and Uie like, which are perceived^ are not Ideniicdl with Sabda- 
bmhimip dnce it transceads peroepdon^ *^1110/ arc not identical 
with audible sounds^ because infants and dutnb persons have 
perceptions of cobm, odour and the like which are devnid of 
names. There is a diSerence between objects and names* 
because obj^ts are i^crceived^ though then names are not per¬ 
ceived. Visunl perception of CDlottr apprdieods colour only^ 
but not its name. Audible perception of a iiauie apprebondA It 
only* blit not colour. If colour were identical with its name, 
then auditory perceplioa of a name nonld apprehend colour. 
But it cannot apprehend colottr. Further* if colour w^ere identi-^ 
cal with its name^ then a blind person would perceive colour 
through his atiditc?ry organ, and a deaf person would perceive 
sound through his visual organ. Therefon! objects are not identic 
col with ttieir names.** Jayunta further argues that a cosni' 
lion by itself tnanifefcs or apprehends its object. It powder 
of manifestiuff an object is not derived from its naine. N'ame- 
ability is not a projiertl' of an object Iite its colour so that it 
may be apprehended iudotenninate perception. It is the 
imnicdjiite apprehension of the nature of an object without a 
nume-** So the Sabdika doctriue is not tertablc- 

The Buddhists deny dctemiinate percoptioiL Difiiiaga and 
DhariuaMrti define perception the apprehension of a specific 
inditidoal, which b pon-errouiious and &ee &oni conceptual 
constructs (katpanu). It b free from kaJi>ana which b eogrii- 
bou of au Appearance capable of being associated with a rmine.** 
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It Lh iircMjittied by tli£ intercour^ of an object nith a iieiise- 
orgaun A name does no* exist in an object : nor w it m Uie 
lULttLTe of lui object- Hence a co^ition produced by on object 
upprchenda lie object onl/j but coi its name, A Tianie is 
general; it conveys a comm unity which is unreal and imagi¬ 
nary, Perception apprehends a spedfiq individual (s^^alak^ana i 
only una^Qcisted with a name. What is perceived is aot 
related to a namei and what is related to a name Js not per^ 
ceiv'cd. rcTCCption always mdetenuiaate: Petmainate per- 
cepdon does not apprehend the relation of on individiuit ta a 
substano&j a qT^alltyj an acdon^ s j^eiins, and a name, which 
are imreal coiiceptuaJ constniets or detenninations (vlkfiljia) 
of the intellect. It cannot appreiiend Uie relation of a nioiiicn- 
tary .spiecific indivitluaJ to unreal dctenniiiarrcms. These unreal 
concepts convert mdetermiostc perception to determinatje 
cognition K Detcnninatioi^ cousin in attributing difference to 
non-differonce, and non-difference to difference, A suhstance 
is identical with its qualities and actions. A genua is idendcai 
with an indivitltml, ^ut difFerence is ascribed to these identi¬ 
cal entitifei. An object is different from its namCp but non- 
difference m attributed to them. Determinate cogniuon appears 
^ apprehend a real object^ because it quickly follnwd indeter- 
ttiinate perception which apprehends a spedffc tndividual. It 
appears to be distiinrt and apprehend thisne^ (idania) for the 
^ame reason**' 

Vacaspiid criticites the Hnddhi^it view, A spedffc indivichml 
is mu on object of perception. There is no con trad icriou between 
perception produced by an object and know ledge of its associa¬ 
tion with fl name. Determinate percepbou apprehends m object 
as qmdlbed 1;^* such qaabdeation.^ as substance, qnality, actiaq^ 
and genuSj which are real- Determinntions do not consist in 
atlributioii of difference to what is non-different and o£ non- 
difference to w^bat atn different. Quiibt}' and action ore 
different from n mbstauca. and inhere in it. A name is different 
from an object. A name renjeiabcrcd cannot suspend the izitei- 
eourse of a £ense-organ with an ohjeetp which ts the iirindpal 
cansfi of determinate perception ; an impresskia of a name isr its 
rccollcctiDU b its auxiliary eau-^e. The self, which is the re- 
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ccptncic of impTes5ioii5 fvasana), b the perreiver, 
and recognizer. It has mdetemiiiiate perceptioti of an 
reooitects its class and munt dne to rcwival of their unpicsionSt 
and has determinate pcrcejjtion of itj which apprehends the 
retatfon betwetai them. It is valid, because it apprehends an 
individual as on xnatance of a tinivernal and bearing a name ^d 
qualified by detetooinaticfus which are real*” Jay-anta critidzes 
the Buddhist view on the following grounds; U) ttetermimte 
perception is not invalid because it apprchcBdi an unreal 
universal {iati) capable of being arpnessed by a word ; hir a 
universal b real and apprehended by determinate perception, 
(21 It is not invalid beesase ft is contradicted by a sublating 
cognitiou \ for it is nevor etajtradietad, tite an iBasion. by a 
jublating coguition. (3) It is not invalid because it is produced 
by the recollectiun of a luime, and not by tlie intercourse of 
M object with a name ; for it is produced by the sensMbiect- 
interconrset the principal cause, aided by the recollection of a 
name, the arnriUnry cause. The sense-object-intercouise oon- 
tinoes when a riame is teniemljeiPfti. uud produces deteratioste 
peiccprion. The rtineinbefisd mnue manifests its object, and 
does not conceal its nature. (41 Determinate paceptian is not 
invalid because it involves great effort of the seif to distinguish 
the *iuaMfld object from its qualifications and connect them 
togelber by a synthetic act ; for, in that case, perception of 
objects from the loiJ of a aionutain would invalid beefiOBe it 
involves great effort in dinihing the mountain. (51 Determinate 
perception fs not invalid because it deliberates and comprehends 
the relation between a preceding ooguition and a succeeding 
cognition ; for it is the self that pefccivea, remembm, recognizes, 
deliberates, desires, hales, endeavours, ncccpls. rejecls, and feels 
pleasure and pain. Cognitions are tnomiurtary. and cannot 
deliberate and interrelate preceding and succeeding cognitions. 
(61 Determinate perception fa not ho valid because it aripftbeuds 
an object which has been appreheuded! by indeterminate percep' 
tion i for novelty (anadhigatatvaj is not a lest of validity of 
knowledge. Evea a cognition of au object which bos been 
alrefldy apprehended is valid. (71 Lastly, deteftnioate percep¬ 
tion is not invalid because it atiprehends an object qoaiilierl by 
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substanc^r quality» actiou^ g^us aud uome whicb arc uur^ 
c?aastnicts of tnia^uiatioii ; to they are real caititics n^htly 
apprehended by it_ It is wrong to argue tkat detcrmjuiite percep¬ 
tion TepreseuU ihc seroblance of an objeet because it quickly 
follaws iudctenmnate perceptitm which apprehends its real 
nature ; to» firstLyi determinate i^rceptiou smnethuK <k)es not 
follow' muuediately upon indeterminate perception* bccatise 
recoUection intervenes betwe™ these two cognitions^ which 
cannot represent the semblance of the object apprelieiidcd by 
mdeterminate pcrceptimt; and secondly^ conscionsnes which » 
formless cannot assume x>articulflr forms without comuig into 
contact with objects. Hence the Buddhist definitioo of percep¬ 
tion as an unerring eognitioii devoid of meutaL constmets 
(kalpani] if; 

Jalmini defines perception a. cognition produced in the 
self by the sens&'Orgmia which tiavc right intercomse wilii real 
objects, which apprehends a prfiMit object It is not cause of the 
knowledge of Hharma or the Moral Law-, which oists in all 
thnesk** Vacaspati urges that iUh^ bus are produced by the right 
intercouj^e of real objects with sense-organs. The objects are 
present and act upon the sense-orgaiLS, but cognitions are ^ulty^ 
A nao'e acts upon the visual organ, but it is mispcrcei^^ as 
silver which is not present, Atcordiug to Prabhiikara* inference 
involves perception of the self* which is nut poi^ble, because the 
self cannot have right interooijsse ndtb a sense-organ. Jayauta 
urges tlial iUuSton and dm^ are prudiKcd by the jnlerconistr 
of objects with senscKirgaits, and are* thfirefore, valid percep¬ 
tions. If they are osclnded tom perception. becauEc they are 
not produced by the right tntercourse of objects with s£n.-te- 
organs^ then bow can right sense-object-mtoxonra be known T 
It Ia imperceptible through the sense^jrga(i&. So it rausi be 
inferred from a cugniticn^ which is its etoct. But the speciul 
ebameter of the cognitioD ia not definedt so tiiat right »use^ 
ubject-mlerconrse may be mfciTed from it. The Miuinrhsaka 
'VTOUgJy argues tiist Hharmn is - because it is appre¬ 

hended by siipemaniial perception or intnibon: bom of a specuU 
Tnarii generated by iutose ini>lifcition. Hence the kBniaiftsaka 
definiti-on gf perAtitiun is‘ nut vab<L^^ 
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de&na perception ns detcrraiiiflte knoi^ledgc of 
4in object us it reaUy is. JayBiiia urges that iofertufie also b 
detenniiiaie knowledge of an object os It realljf isl The dfiter- 
mimte knowledge of a jar through ttie visiml is j)erceptt£in. 

The determijmte knowledge of a fire from the knowledge of 
smoke is inference. If vividness is said to be the distinctive! 
character of perception» then inferential knowledge of a fire from 
.^oke is vivid. If whnt is not known tkrotigh a mart or a 
word is |>erceptioii| then it is not detatninoie know'ledge of an 
object as it rcslly is* Perception is known by its negative mark 
that It is knowledge which b not derived through the medimn 
of 0 tnark oi a word. Its positive mark is its being produced 
by the iptercotiiHe of its object with n sense-organ. It ts not 
mere determinate knowledge of an object as it really is, Tlw 
SatnMiyo regards indeterminate perception as a function of tiit? 
senscHirgaua^ whicli is modified into the form of its objed. 
Vecaspati urge^ that this dchnition is wrongs since it inchides 
dc\ibt and tUusioQ in perception.*'* Hence the Sadikbya defiwi^ 
liou of perception is not tenable. 

ITie N>'iya-Vaiic^ikA advocates the Anyath&khyati theory 
of error ; au error w illusion is the apprehensicin Ikhyati) of sn 
object as otherwise (anyathl) or as a difiereut object ; it is mis¬ 
perception of on object a uacre) *5 another object 

stiver)- This theory of error is also called Vipantakhyati, Wlmn 
we perceive the gualJties of silver in a aacrCj we hat'e an illindcm, 
which is a single ccguitiou of a perceptual character. ^This* ist 
in reality, a nacre endued with brightness which recalls the 
metnory-iinage of ‘silver* endued with its distinctive chonicteiB. 
A nacre in intercourse with the visual organ vitiated by a dcicct 
and aided by the fOcoUection of silver is actuaJly perceived as 
saver. The tecoUectioo of silver b due to the revival of its 
impresdon by the perception of simihirity^ e^g-y hrightness. The 
modem Nyaya erplolns it by j nn ntlalng au a s auu i k ar^. There is 
an extraordinary intercourse here through the mediUJU of the 
idea of saver leviv'erf in memory. It is au ojCtfUtrcd visual per* 
ception of silver thfough asodation. Au lUusicin has. an 
objective bosisN It is not purely subjective. It is right so far as 
it apprehends the aibioct or the substantive element but 
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vrtDng 50 £[ir as it appneliMds tiie predtL'flte or djc attdbutivfr 
<l&nieiit ‘silver^. It is ¥pTO£ig perceptiOB of a nacr^ as silver. 
It is nsisperception. It is con^dicled by tbe sublatiiifif cognition 
’this is not silver*-** 

An jl lii'nT o n is different hrom doubt in tiatute ^nd origiu. 
First, an illusion is a dehnite falser perception of an object as 
-another, but doubt is an incleffuito false perception in which the 
rnind osdllates between two objects, ‘Is it a post or a man ?’ 
Secondly* plu iJJuiiian b produced by the recoUcction of the 
pecitlior rjualities of one object* silver^ while a doobmU 

petc^tion ts produced by the recollection of the peculiar oltri- 
butes of two objects^ n post and a man. The perception of 
a commoti attribute revives the inipres^oas of the pcculbr 
attributes of one or two OibjectS+“* 

T?ie Nyiya critimes the rival theories of liirorp The 
Madhyaniitas advocate the theory of Asatkhyati* and regard an 
tUusion as the appreliensiou {kbyitij of a nou-Mbtent fasat} 
'Object. Jnyanta asks: la an absolutely uou-exisieDt object 
peraived in an illusion ^ Or is an object non-cjdstciit bene but 
existeiit elsewhere perceived in It? An absolutely non-exisitent 
^1^^ ^ g-t a skydotns^ he argues, cannot produce a uognitiou, 

So cannot be apprehended. In facti it cannot produce any 
effect, and serve any practical purpose. FurtlLer, s non-eadstent 
^je^ is perceived as ejristeiit. So the doctrine of Asrtkhyati 
hnpLLes AnyfltiihkhyStiT If an ob|sct esdsting elsewhere is 
perceived* it ia not non-e^ri^ent. This ts the doctrine of AnyathlL- 
Itbyyti- The cognibcm oi an abaoJutely non-existent object 
cannot Lie p^r^lticed by an ttnpafit^ioij (yisana), since it is an 
effect of a past perception of a real object. It caixnot be produced 
by another band of impFussion, since there is no reason why a 
cogjTilTQu of silver is produced, but that of a sky-flower is not 
pcothiced. Hence the Bdadbyainlka doctrine of Asatkhviti H not 
lensble.** 

The Vogacures sd^'oeate the doctrine of Atmajchyiti, and 
regard an lUusiou as the apprehenaian (kbyilti) of a cognitton 
{ntmaT hy itself, $uice an extmual object does not exist. A 
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ao^aitian of silver appreh^ds itself, Uaerc beiuj^ no extmial 
ailvicT, If this doctrine were eight, Jayanta argn», tktni the- 
Ulnsiun of silver would be experienced as '] am alver*, and not 
as "tlus b ^ver'. An intenuil cognition is apprebended ss an 
cxtcmal object ; sq un errar impLies Anyatbakliyati. ll iatpLies- 
Asatkhyati also boesmse the object of the cagnitiati of externality 
is UQn^adslent, Further^ the object 'silver* is either non-existent 
here hut existent in some other plEice or absolntely non¬ 
existent. lo the first alternative, an error lin|flies Anyulba* 
kliyuti. In the second alternative, it implies Asatkhyiti. A 
cognition is, Udayana argue^i hi the nature of an which is 
inri'er apprehended as on object ^sUvctr' even in dream. The 
siblating cognitkiiJ ^this is not silver' denies the cxhiteuce of 
externa] silver, hut not of a subjective coition or T', The 
fienial of silver heie proves its existence elsewhere. Henoe the 
Yogacini theory of Atmakhjati is not tenable/^ 

Prnl^uLkara advocates the doctrine of Akhyati, VivelcalEhyati 
or Smrhprattio^, and regards an illosiDn as nmi-apprehension 
(akhyati) of the distinction of the elements of perception and 
recalkctioit from each other. An illusion is a composite psychosis 
composed of a presentati ve element C^thia^} and a rE^proseotadve 
element ( 'silver^ h which are not distinguished from each other. 
It is uon-di^criiinriati™ tvjvekigrahah 'ThU' is perceived as 
brightness^ a common quality of a nacre and silver, which revives 
the imptression of sUvcTi and produces recollection of it. But the 
recoUection is not apimehended as recdilection owing to obscura^ 
tion of tnemary (stn^tipiamo^). The snblatiiig cognitioD 
removes the non-dbtinction of the presentalive element and the 
representative ekutent &:om each other, 

Jayanta criticizes Prabhakiua^s dDctrine al Akhyati^ An 
illusion is not composed of two cognitians^ perception and recol¬ 
lection, It is experienced as a single cognition as perception 
like tecognition. ^Silver* is apprehended as an object of percep- 
tioa, but not as an object of recollection. According to Pmbha- 
kara, a cognition manifests or apprehends il^ell Then tlic cog¬ 
nition of isilver apprehends itself. But it does not apprehend 
itself 33f recoUeetton, Tf it ts due to lapiie of memory fstnrti- 
praJMO^aK its nattue is incom[^eheasible. If recollection b 
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fipptiihended as pcTWptian, il kqpties AflyathUchyilti. It is Dot 
appmheaded as pure consciDasness, becauise ther^ is no pme 
conGciousTioss disdnet from apprehension and recollection. It 

not apprehended as absence of consciousDetis, becatise it is 
experiencefi as difTeient from swoon and mtoxlcation. The 
cognition of "silver' is as distinct as that of *lhls\ both being 
equally cUstinct, ^tins' cannot be perceived while 'silver' Is 
remembered. What is apprehended as 'thb'? Ei it b a iiacre^ 
then it is perceived with all its ilktiiietive chamcter&i and there 
can be no tehoU-ecticm of silver due to the perception of its bright¬ 
ness* which is common to it and silver. Hven if there is r-HXkllec- 
doQ of sdlver due to tlie perceptioii of ^milarity, it cannot be 
tmdistiiiguLslicd from the perception of ^this*. The reoolhxidon 
of another ishnilat person after the percepdon of Devadatta is 
dtstinguished from the perception. There is no aon-discrimi- 
oatioo (aviveka) between them. The pcrcepdon of stiver induces 
a peraoQ to exert himself for the attainment of it Silver ts 
actijiiUy perceived* but not remembered. Tliere is no lapse of 
memory* Renee Prabhikara^s doclrioe of Akhyitt is not VHlid+“ 

Some Miniaifasattts advocate the doctrine of Alaukik^t^ 
Whyatin*^ We have not been able to trace it in the Mlmaihsaka 
Ittetatnre. According to this theor)% an illtuion of sdlver is the 
aiTprehcDsion (khyatil of extraordinary (alaukLka) silver. 
Ordinary silver is an object of practical use, bnt extraordinaty 
silver does not serve any practical purpose. The so-called nacre 
is cxtraordlaary sHvet^ bccatisfr it is perceived as silver and 
caimot serve any practical purpose. Jayanta urges that it Is not 
silver^ since it is cotitradlcted by a snhhttiag cognition *this 
not silver'^ ivhjch does not apprehend extraordmarina^ of silver. 
Tbe mere apprehension of does not prove its existence : 

but the uncontradicled cognitiau of silver proves it The dis^ 
Hnction of ordinary silver ffotn extraordmnry silver does not 
depend upon cognitions. Sometimes there is a cognitiozi of the 
existence of silver^ and sometimes there is a cognitiou of its 
non-existence. But there me no cognitions of ordinary silver 
and extraordiamy silver. The distinction betw^eep tbem does 
not depend upon desire to act and desire not to act for the 
iittiiinmcut of the object. A person does not act for thif 

pp. iTM*. 
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dUaianLcnt o£ silver, b^cfiiiB^ lie knows tliat silver is noa-existeiitp 
Mud aot because he knows the ejctraordinarin^ of esL^eut 
-^ver. If he knows that ^this" ts c^tiacirdinaxy silver^ he can- 
Upt cseit himself for its attamnieEit. If hU aefciem is chae to 
lus niisapprehcnsion of extraordinary silver ua ordinary silver, 
then the dpetriue of Aiaukikakhyati implies Viparitakhyati, 
Hence the doctrine of Alnnlriknkhyali b not sound.*® 

The Advtiila Vedontista advocate the theoty of Amrvftca- 
niyakhyatij and regard indescnbsbk (anirvacaniya) sfl^'or as the 
object of ike illusion ’this 15 silver'. It is neither existent nor 
nan-exislenl but indescribable. 'This^ is Lndesertbable illusory 
silver. Vacasputi urges that the object (d the illusion is described 
as existent so long as it lasts* and as non-existent when it 
is cniitradicttid by a subktrag coguition- ft is described m 
either existent or non^istent. So i! is not indescribable. It 
ha* no siinilaritT with any object of experieiiCtfj since it is 
devoid of all [iredicates* It produces au ilLc^ion. But if it is 
non-existent, it cannot prodnee any effect. So it is uot ncm- 
existent.** 0 dayaiia askif: What is the nature of indesciiba^ 
biiity ? It is either the absence of description or the absence of 
the cause of description. It ts not the first, because descriprion 
is prfeient: ^tliis Ls silver"^ 'this is not silver** It is not the 
second j since the cause of description is either a cognition or an 
object. A cognitioit is not ab!*tit, since the Advaitu Vedautbits 
admit the presence of apprehen^on. Nor is an object ahscuL 
Is the object exigent or non-cxistenl ? If it b existent, there 
u the mpprehenson of on extstetil object (satkhy^ti}.. If it is 
non-existent ( there is the apprehension of a aon-exLstedt object 
(osatkliyfid). If it la neither extsteul tior non-existent, then 
existence and non-exlsteucs are taken in a iwpular sense or in 
a contrary sense. If they cue cukco in a popnlur sense, they 
can neithef be aMrtned nor denied of the same thing. U they 
are tak€!!ti in a contrary sense* there can be no denial of valid 
ktiowlcdjre nor demal of its deso'cption, if a thonsaiid exLra- 
utdiiuLry object^ are non-existeat. If an indescdibabk object b 
esEsenedess Im^svahhava). then essence b taken iu the seow ot 
existence or non-nxistenceL if it is beyond experience, it iu- 
volvea x^lf-cont^adicticIn, «itce it is escperienced that it h beyoud 
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eypcri*ru!is- If whAl is ^spi^iicnccd is not As it b c!:spericaiced^ 
tliea there ts the sijpreheiisioti of an obje<;t As different fram ii. 
So the theory qf AniryacAn^yakhyAti involves Anyathikfayati. 
If ft non^^iEtent object is Apprehended as exbtept^ then it con 
be ft|:rprehended thron^h similarity with on existent object^ 
which b nqn-existenl, And it cannot be acted on. If it i.v so 
Apprehended without any similarity^ thea anything can be «ppHS 
hended as anything^, which is absnrd! Hence the Advaita 
dcxxjine of Anirvacanjyakhyati is aort stjundr** 

4. /ft/ercftce ^ M^niberj f^i^ftyAV4i|: Kindi of 

/ji/ffC«co* Vy&pH: Faiiaci^s (Hot^fphdrii). 

Inference b mediate knowledge of an object U g-w a 
derived through the medium of the knowledge of a mark 
a smoke) by virtue of the relataou of iDV'ariftble concomitance 
bctu-ecji tkem. It depends nppon the perceplton of o mark and 
the recollection of invariable concomitance. First, there is the 
perception of a mark tlLOga)^ reason (hetulp or probans 
a smoke) in a subject a hili), Secqndlji there is the re- 
eoUection of invariable concomitance of the reason with a predi- 
^te* probaudnm (sadhjra) or inferable object a fire), 

riiirdly, there is the inference of the existence of an unper- 
ceived Object or predicate a fire) In the subject (pak^, 
the hill),** This ts inferenoe for oneself. This is the analysis 
of the pathological proce^ of mference, Infeiernce is mediate 
knowledge, while perception is immedLate knowledge. Percep¬ 
tion apprehcoib present and n&ar objects* while infereoce appre- 
hcods pa^* fntiire and remote objects as welt as present and 
near objects. Perception does not depend upon the knowledge 
of vyopti. But inference is based npon it Hithoqt w^hich it is 
nol iKjssibk. There is no scope for inferccice where we am have 
perception. Inference Is called anumina because it is a kind 
of know'Iedge (luana) which we git aitur fanu) scone other know* 
ledge or peroeptLon,” 

Inference is of two kinds r (I) in£cn:noft for one^tf t^'anhl- 
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Dumiuil] and [2} inferfinjce for Pt^bers (parlrihaatumn^i). The 
&rst kind of ij]ierenG& iB & |:»syobo|ogii:ia] process ^luch doe^ not 
require the formal statement erf ib different members, A iwrson 
knows the to variable CQUcomitance of limoke with fire by repeat¬ 
ed ohservatian. He perceives siuoke in a MU, and doubts that 
a fire may e^ist then:. Then be remembers the Lavariflblc con- 
comtUnqe of smoke 'with fire: ^Whatever is sjnoty is fiery 
From this he infers that *tbe hiU has a fite\ This b the |>sych»- 
Lagicat analysis of infer^ce for cmesdf/* The second kind of 
inference is intended for convincing others. It is a demonstra¬ 
tive in&rence which consists of the foUowiDg fiv^ members 
(avnyava): 

1* The hill is fiery (praUjna] ; 

2. Because it b smoky (hetuj ; 

3. Whatever is smoky is fiery, for example^ a kitchen 

(udahsrapa) ; 

4. The hOl has smoke which is invunohly accompanied 

by fire (tipanaya) ; 

5. llie hOl is fiery (nigninaiia). 

The proposition (pratijna) is the thesis to be established* 
which makes a statement. The reasgn (hetu) states the rea%n 
for the statement,. The exemplificadoD (ndahora^) is the 
universal proposition which sbotvs the Invariable concrnnitimGe 
between the reason (hetii) and the inferable predicate (sndhyu} 
sup^Kjrted by an example (dj^tnuta). The upanaya is the appli¬ 
cation of the universal pmpositbn to a particular instance. The 
nigmnana is the conclusion drawn from the preceding membersw 
There are three terms in the demoaiitrative infeieiice. The 
pak^ is the subject in which the predicate {sadhya) or inferable 
ub|ect is doubted.^* Tlie sidhya is the object that is infcrtEd 
in the subject* The hetu ia the mark or sign (liftg^) which 
indicates the presence of the Inferable object or predicate 
(sdhya). The pok^^ the sildhya and the hetu correspond to the 
minor term^ the major term and the middle term of the -\ifistotc- 
ban ^lloglsm. Tn the example given above 'the hiiT is the 
pak^a or minor is the s^dhya Oft major term, ami 

"smoke* is the beta or middle term, or the reason for establLffuiig 
a lelation between the inibject {pak^t and the piedicate 

•'SBaijj^£;J2uijf4Tin TSG.. p. 38. 
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(sadh}'^). Th«y do not atfliid for but £of real objects. Tke 
N'yayi b Logic su diAtin^mabed from DomioalLat and 

conceptuali^ Logic. The sadb}^ is also calkd the Tyapokn or 
pervflder because it pervades the hetOn The belu is also c^led 
the vyspja or pervaded because it b pervaded by the sadhya. 
The middle term is penaded by the major tenu. For essuiple, 
smoke (hetu) b pervaded by fire (sadhya): wherever there is 
smokej there b firej hat fire is not pervaded by smoke: wherever 
there is fire* there is no smoke. The reassn fhetn) is called 
Ihliga (sign) because it indicates the presence of the predicate 
(sidhya). It b also called fidhaiia beeaiise it h the means of 
proving the existence of the predicate in the subject. 

There are five characteristics of the reason (hetu) or mark 
(Lidgal: ( 1 ) existeace in the subject (pak^dharmatil ; { 2 } exist- 
euce in siinilai instances (sapak^asattva) in which the predicate 
exists ; non-existence in dbsiniilar instances (virpak^osattvn) 
tn which the predi?ate does qoi exist; (4) uncoatradietedness 
(abddhitavj^yatva) | and (5) uncounterbalancedness 
pratipak^tva). It must be present m the subject ■ smoke 
must be present m the MU. It must he present in eUl homo¬ 
geneous instances ia which the predicate exists ; e.g.* smoke 
must be present in a kitchen In which fire exists. It must be 
absent fram all heterog^eous instances in which the predicate 
does nat exist ; smoke miist be absent from a Uke in which 
fire does not exist. It must not be incompatible with the sub¬ 
ject i e.g.t it niTiAt flot aim at proviiig the coolness of fire. It 
must not be coimterbahmccd by the absence of counteracting 
reasons leading to a contradictory condurion. These are the 
five characteristics of a valid reason.” A reason with these 
characteristics is probative of the predicate. 

The pak^ is the subject ia which the existence of a character 
or predicate is sought to bO proved. A aitnilaf instauce (sapek^l 
is one In whldi an Infemble character or jiredicatfi is ceftamly 
known to exist A rtTssimilnr instance (vipak^) is one trom 
whidi a predicdte is certainly known to be absent/* 

There ate five members favayava} of a demonstrative 

” pEik?uUurEiutT«ih <ia|wk?aihiBa-iiLitTnit3 vrpahgJil Trarrttir ehadhitB- 
vi^ynCvnn Q^tpratipaMvIrani ceti. p. 110. 
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{1} Til* first jn^milxr Is tht propcsiitipa (pratij^) whicli 
is the :&'i4tesiiieiiL <d the the^ to be proved. It b judgmeat 
due to s/uthesis of a subiect wiiti ft predicate. It b affitmation 
or denial of ft predicate of a Eubjact; ^aotuid is noii-eterual/ 
WJiat 15 inferred Isadliya) is of two kiuds: (Da predicate (PJ 
as ralftted to a subject (S) i (0) a subject (S) os q\mlified by a 
predieftto A predicate (sadbyaji^ is ^iiiMt-etemitv of sound* 

or *souud ts uon-eteroaP. This is Vatsy ay ana's view ^aipported 
by Uddyotakara, tvbich is uot evidently bcKfroivied from Diuiiaga 
(500 A.D.). The ptoppsitknj is different ftoBi the conclusion 
which stutes the existence of the predicate qualified its 
distinctive character and kaowi^ as such, tw the subject qualified 
by its disbuctive character. The former is a statement to be 
proved while the latter is a statement proverl by the Itifereuet.*^ 
12} The reason (httuv^ya) i* tho statement of tlic reason (hetu) 
w'hich is fftvoarubte to the iufnreiicx^ of the prcdicatt^. U stated 
KUWilarily bchveoi^ the irqbject ftiid an example ia irespect of o 
cotriimm chnractar which is cunnected with the predicate^ 
'liecause of ptudiioeidmHs\ Clr, it states di^^ilarity b^tweew 
tha subject and au exampltj in respect of a eharocter which is 
couaected with the absence of the prodicHieH It is either 
afbrnifttive or negative. The former is called sSdbannyshetu- 
vukhya while the latter is culled vaidhamiyah^tuvakya. ^Sound 
is aon-eternui, because it is ptoducedg like a jarV 'Soimd is not 
eternal, because it is not unprodacedi like a wur, Gautama 
knew tha three diaracteristics of a valid reosfEi: Tt mtiat exist 
in the suhiect. li must exi^ in sjmikr tusLonces, It must not 
exist ttL dEsabnihtr lUfttaaces^^* He could not borrow it from 
GiAmga, Vatsyayaufl borrowed it from Gautama, (d) The 
exempli ficatimi (udahata^). is a general pro^iositiou which 
states the uivajiable concoiuitaiice of the reason with the predi- 
cale illustrated by an example in which they are perceived to 
exist. It is of two kinds. Either it smtes the mvarlftble con- 
COmitaircc of the presence of the reason with the presence of the 
prediisnle. I>r it states the invariable concoduitance of tin: absence 
of th^ pr edicate wida the absence of the reason. ^Whatever is 

tA Dhtinjd^i|i«£, vA .Uxpttdib* dhanwai^to 
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produced is noii'eterpali lilce » * Whatever is unproduccd 

etcrnnU Ute a ^0i4‘. The siateccbent of an ascaniple shows th-iU 
th^ general proposition Is Uie result of mducdon. Its matertoi 
trutli is guaranteed by induction. It embodies affinnatiie imi- 
fomi reUtiDn tanvayavyapti) or tieg-^tive uniionn relation ivyati- 
rekavyipti^ bctw-^^n the reason and tlie predkate. Bscaniples are 
of two binds i Jiorjogeiiconfl example {&adtmiiiiyaUnt™t*l which 
tiu»w$ tnvaHable conjoinilance of (be ptesonoc of the reason with 
the presence of the predicate ; lieterogencoiis example Ivaidhar- 
which shows invariable concomilnnce of the al^nce 
of thtj predicate with the ab«:iice of the reason. (4) The 
application (upanaya) states the exastenct of the rcasdn in the 
subject g which is invariubly concomitant w4th the predicate as 
stated in the exemplification p It is the application of a general 
principle to a imrticular mstance. It conveys the knowledge of 
parimaras or the presence of the reason pervaded by the predi¬ 
cate in the suhjecti which leads to the conclusion. It temoves 
all doubt a'v to the presndco of the rea^n in the snbiect wdthoni 
wluch there can bo no condiisionp Tlie propoaittoii, the reason, 
and the exemplificatton are not adefpiatc to prove the conclu¬ 
sion. Tlie uppUcation is a nesce^fsary' member of a detnoustmtiye 
inference It is afilrmative or negative. 'What b prodneed b 
found to be nonH^temaL e-g-:. a jar* Sound b so produced.' 
'Wbat is unpr-oduced b found to be elcmal^ ^ souL 

Sound is not so unpruduced^ There are tw'o kinds of 
reason* two kinds of exemplification, and two kiiids of 
appilcatiim. The ajiphcatiou show^ that a demonstrative 
Inference is deductive. So it is neither inductive nor 
deductiv-e but induirtive-deductive or fortnal-nmt&rtal- (5.^ The 
COUctusiQii (mgnniEmat b the restatement of the pmiiosition ss 
establidied. Tlie ptopositiDu states whui b to be firoved. but 
the conclusion states what ta proved.** It fiynthfi3ir.es all 
members of a demonstrative iofcteiieo* and proves llie existence 
of lire predicate in the subiect. It is not a niere restidcmcnl 
of the preposition. It coiiTO3^ the knowledge of the predicate 
as exislitig In the subject, wliith depends uj^oa tlie prior bniow- 
ledge of portman^. The rea^n b without any basis without 

^ ^ainiviJiifdeAo hi prittiinli lidtUmninSc^AK m nigAniAnAin, SM-, 
PL SS3L SSEfOlHTiflte' nEJIfi fjTfiliJilhttudflhflntiOpftriava ckatratl nijpi- 
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tttr pror>osittoii- It Uie mark or sign or suniLarity witli 

Art example. The cxemplihiation the lavamble con* 

comitance a£ die mark or rea&OD with die piediiiaie as ailidwti 
in an example. The appheadon removes doubt au to the 
ejdstence of tht: reasoa in dit subject hy stating that the reason 
pervaded bj the predicate exists in the subject. The candu- 
sidii proves the existence of the prr^catc in the siibiect after 
interrclatLng nli the members of a demonstrative It 

cannot be called a syllogism^ because it is an inductive- 
duduedve inference. 

Sofue audent NaiyayiScas recognized leu uieuibers of a 
demonstnitivc infeiencc : (1] desire to know an object of in¬ 
ference (3] doubt (saih^ya) as to khe existence of the 

predicate or its ooii£ntdictor 3 " in the subject ■ t3J rapacity? of the 
inference to prove tlie exbtence of the predicate (^kyaprupti) ; 
14) the end fpra^^oiaiia) that win be served by iht predicate ; 
(5) removal of doiilit (samsayavyndasal due to certain know^ 
ledge of the predicate after hearing the conclusion in addition 
10 the five niemhers meutiDned aboven Jayauta urges that they 
art not sentences^ and therefore out parts of an Infeiencei xltat 
cniioiry, doubt and end are QcmlitTes of the self which ane not 
parts of an Infermicej and that they are the caus$$ of action on 
an object. Varadsraja regards thern as tmnecossary for the 
concliisiqn. Oartgeia considers them to Ije devoid oi the c±arac- 
teristics of a niember UvayavaJ of an inference/* 

The Nyaya demon^lrative inference may be compared with 
the Aristotelian sylloginn. First, the romacr consists of five 
mmiiberfi while the latter consists of three propositions. ‘All 
man art mortal ; Socrates is a mnti ; therefoiei Socrates is 
mortal/ The Gr$4 propositiQn b tiie major premise \ the second, 
ihe minor premise } and the last* tlie cmdusiorii The first three 
propositions of tlie Nyaya demonstrative inference correspond 
to ihe conctusioii, the minor prernise^ and tl\c mo jar prembe of 
the Aristotelian syllogian. The la^ three propositions of the 
lotrafit' corresfioiid to the major premise* the minor premisej 
and the conclusion of the latter. Secemdiy^ the Kyaya iuferEnoe 
IS inductivc-deductivo and concerned with material truth, while 
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the Aristoteltan syllogism is dedtictive and ctmcerned vdth 
i^jnnal miUi. The naiverial msiar tireimsc of thif latter is not 
to be thi± coudii^ou of iuductioxL, Hut the exempMca- 
ciufl (udMuifai^s^ or the universal major piremisc of the former 
b the condusioii of Induction feoin known tn^tances. It 
embodies s Vyapti or nniversal mlaticm of the reason with tho 
predicate which is established by the joint method of ogroemexU 
in presence and agreetnent in absence. Indiietjon (vyapti) is 
the ground o£ deduetioit in the Nyaya inferencev It applies an 
indnction reached by generalisation from porticnlar instances 
observed to a [wticular instance. Thirdly, the universal major 
premise of th& Aristotelian syllogism is imt illustrated hy an 
example. Fourthly, the application (npanaya) contains the 
-major term (sidhya), the minor term (pak^)^ and ihe middle 
term them} inteirekbed to one unatheT, while no pmnbe of the 
Aiistolcliim syllogism contains the three terms. It states the 
existence of the reasan (hetu) pervaded by the predicate 
fs^hya] in the aibject (pak^), which makes the conc lu sion 
possible, lienee Gautama's hve-membered inference is not 
ibotrowed from Aristotle's syllogism, 

GautEinia mentions three klnd^ of inference: [ 1) Purvavat; 
i2.) Seiavat ; and (3) Sain^yatodffla. VSlAyayatia gives two 
meanings of each of them. GJ A panavat ittferencc is the in¬ 
ference of an tiuperceived ehect from a perceived cause. 
A future rainfall is infcmtl from dense douds which are per¬ 
ceived. (Z\ A :le$at^t inference is the itkference of an unperedved 
cause from u perceived elfectr A past rainfall in the Soars?* of 
n river is infErred fmm its fulness^ jnnddioess of water* and swlit- 
nesA Qi currentj which are perceived. These two kinds of 
inference arc based on tlia causal relation. In the first* an e£ect 
is inferred from a cause. In tha sccoudk s cause is inferred 
from aq effect. (3) A sam^yatodf^la inference is the inference 
of no imperceptible object from a perceived mark» w^hidi is 
!knowii to be unilortnly rehiled to it. The movement of the sun 
is inferred from ils diilcnent postions in the sky, which art 
perceived^ even as the movement of a person is inferr^ from 
lifr ilifferent positians nn earth. Uddyotnknra and VL^vanatha 
observe that s^wyatodr^ tnferericc is not liosed on the 
uniformity of causahan bnl oo the non-causal uniformity. The 
existence of water h mfemd frxrni a mw of hcmtis perceived in 
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the aky. There is tio c:aus^ reladon between tK ern . ** Vatsya- 
jana glides other [ueaiuDgs also of these kin d 5 of inlerenee- 
(I) A piirv4vat mfercnco is based previous espertejice of 
iDVariabie ctuieoioItaRce of I wo perceived objects. The eidstenc* 
of [in unperceived fire is ittferred froni a pei'eei^'ed snioke on 
the ground of unifonn rehidon between them |>etceiTed in the 
past, (2) A ee^avat ipferenot Lofenence by ehminarion 
(punse^a). Soiuid not a substance because rt inheres in one 
substance, ether^ It is not an action, since: it is a cause of 

another eomid. it is not a conuniuiity, a particulari^ or in¬ 
herence- So it is a quality^ (3J A sim^yatodnt^ inference is- 
the inference of an tinperceived object from a. mark whiidi is 
perceivedj though the relation bettveen tbeni b not peredved. 
We infer tlie existence of the sotil from the qualities of 
cognition^ plnaxnrc, pain, de^e, avemau and ^rslitioni \vhich 
tmist inhere in & ^bstauce. The soul is inferred aa the 
aubstanoe m which they mhere-^^ 

tTddyotakara rejects p^rvavat as an infoteni:^ from a can^ 
to an effect, and se^vat is an inference from an effect to a cause. 
He dehnes samunyaiodf^tn os an infcreiice which is based on 
uniformity of oDcxistence as dUtinct from unifomiity of cansa^ 
tiott. He recoguLzes three kinds of inference: fl) Anvayi ; 
12) Vyatireki ; and (3) Anvayav'yatircki, (t> Anvayi is an in¬ 
ference ill which the reason {beini exists in Ltie subject ip^^) 
and siiiiLkac in^tonce^ [sapak^b but which is devoid of disofintlar 
instmices {idpalc^a}. 'Souttd t5 non-etemol, because it b pro¬ 
duced*. It is an Anvayi inference for the Buddhists who^ 
recognize non-etemity of all things^ because there are no 
dissuiiilar instances or eternal entities., (2) Vyatixaki is on in¬ 
ference in whiiib the reason exists in the subject* fant does not 
exist in chsslmilai instances, there being uo simihiT instances. 
*Tliis Living body b nol devoid of a soul, because then it would 
be devoid of life/ (3) Anvayavyatireki is an infermct in which 
the Te;^n exists in the mihject and siniilnr instances, but does 
nui exist in dissumlar instances. 'Sound is non-etertuilp because 
it i« perceptible through our senseKirgan, being possesse^l of a 
higher genus and a lower genus. Varadariia also mentions 
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three kinds of iaferencei ( V Anv^ or Kev^\^vm.yi ^ (Z] Vy^ti- 
reki oi Ke^'uluYyatireki ; and (3) Anvs>*a%*yati;ii±ki. tJ) hi 
^evitiwvayi inference the reason exists in the entire ^-nibj«:et und 
all similar ittstancefi^ there beinx no dissiniilar instances, *All 
are non-eternal, because they arc kiinwable, tike a 3 nr/ It is 
a Kevalanva)^ inference according to the advocaies erf the 
doctrine of non-eternity of all things. The reason ‘knowability' 
exists in the subject and all similar instances- ( 2 ^ In K&vslavys^ 
tireki iiifereace the reason exists in the entire subjccti bat do« 
not exist in db^mihir bu'^tancesp there being no similar infitoiieta, 
*Tlw Vedas are created by cmmisciotit God^ bft:ausc they are the 
Vedaa. Whal b not created by oitiniscient God bnot Veda, for 
instancek £ufM^a^a 1 nfrAdTtxI^ In iJiis kind of inference the 
predicate (sadliyu) b on imcotrunoti attribute of the subject only. 

endued with a dewlaf} and the like ia the clioracteriistic! of 
e cow', (3) In Anvayavyutireki mferaice the reason exists in 
the entire aubject and all simikr instances, but does not exist 
in diasimilHr tfistances- ^Somid is non-etenml^ because it is 
produced^ Uke a iar.' Prodneednes^ exi^ m sottnd and all tiiiii- 
eteroal entities. But it does not exist in eternal eotitiua. 
IHiaflarvajps and Vomdarija distinguish between Dnt* or 
Viie^odf^ta and SamwyatodrTtm inferences. In the fonner 
a perceptible object a firej is inferred from the perception 
ot a murk a KmokeJ. But in the latter an 

dbiect the visual organ) is inferred from the perception of 

A mark a colour).*^ 

also mentions three kinds of inference : (U Kevolin- 
vayi I (2) Kevalavyatireki ■ nnd ( 3 ) Anvayavj'atireki. ( 1 ) In 
Kcvalanvnyi inference ihe reason fhetu) has aifijniative UTtifonu 
relation with the presence of tlie predicate fsatlbya] . It bos on 
afKnniitive reason (amsyi hs?tiiS which ejrists in all snuHar 
Instances (sapak^l^ and lias no diismiJaf instances (vipak$aU 
'The jar is nameahle, because it is toowabfe'. The reason 
"knowahUity' exiEt- iti all rnmieable objects. There are no 
knowable objects which are not nameahle. The reason is not 
die coimler-po^tiye entity of the negation of the predicate.*^ 
Here the major premise is a universal affirmative: proposition ; U 
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coimpt Iw 3 uoLvirrsat ae^rdUve pitippsition. The mioor pretnl^ 
-anil the CDnctusicn also axe univet^ affinmtlve pfcposLdnns. 

All knowable Cib|act$ ajne nmneable | the jux ia a kmn^'ab-le 
obj^ecl: therefore, the jar b tinmcable'. Hence the Ke^uLmvayi 
mference b a s>rllogism of the fir^t mopd in the first fiK:iire 
called llaxhaxa of westexa Logic. The milfonn affirmative 
relation (anvayavyapti) between the reason 'knowabiiity* and the 
predicate ‘naineiihajtr^ is established by the method of agree- 
in presence (anvaya). (2) in Kevalavyatiireki inference the 
reason negative invariable concomitance with the absence of 
the predicate. Its reason e^ts in the subject only. It b devoid 
of shniW instances (sapak^j in which the reason and the 
predicate may coexist. It depends upon a negative invariable 
concoitiitance (vyatirekavyapd)' or uniform relation between the 
absence of the reason irfrilk the absence of the predicate^ which 
is established by the method of agreement in absence. For 
example : Earth difi^ecs from the other elementSj because it h?f^ 
odotix H Ot, wliat is not diSerent froni the other clemencs has 
no odotir i earth has odour ; therefore earth is dtffereul from the 
other elements^ In this inference the reason ^odour" is the 
uncoimnon amibuto of the subject 'eacth^ ; it is coextensive 
with the snbject ; there is no similar instance in wliich it may 
In Kcvnla^yatireki inference the reason Is the counter- 
posjdve entity of the absence which pervades the absence of the 
predicate.” Odour is the counter-positive entity of the absence 
of odour which pervades the absraoe of difference from the other 
•eletrtents. Presumption is not an independent pramiirpfl. It ia an 
instance of Vyatiineki inference which depends upon the 
knoxvledge of ouiversaj ncgati\-e relntion of the reason with the 
prefficate. In Kevalavyatirekl inference the major premise is 
a universal negadve propositioa ; the minor premise, a universal 
proposition ; and the concliisiont a imSveTSal affimm- 
■tive proposjdon. There is no valid mood corTcspoiidiTi|r h 
in w^teni ^Hogisma, (3) In Anvayavyitireki inference there b 
a tmiv^sal affinnative relation of the reason with the predteate 
^ wel! as a universal negative relation between them. The 
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former is known by lie TBethod of as^reenjeat m presence^ and 
the tatter, b3^ the method of agTeement in absence/’ lu this 
inference the reason is present bi similar mstances, and absent 
from dissimilar instances.” For example : tl) AU smoky ubjecr* 
are fiery ; tlie hill is smoky ; therefore, the hdl is fier>\* (2) 
aon-fiery objects are smoky ; the hdl is smoky i therefore, ike 
tiiLI is fiery/ :^oke exists m ^milur Imilances, a kHctien, 
in which fire exists. It tk»e& not exist in dissimilar instances* 
a bke, in whidi fire docs not exist. 

Uddi'olakflra recognizes three kinds of reasons {hetnj, ifia., 
affinnative (Einvayi)^ negative (vyatsre!ci|, and aiiirnmtive- 
negative (anvayavyatireki)^ The Brat has imifnnil affimLative 
rdatioi} to the predicnle. The second has uniform negative 
relation to the predicate. The third has tmiform affirmative and 
negative zelatfoo to the predicaLe. KevalMvayj, Kovatavyatireki 
and ^VnvayavyatircLi inferences have fcbese three kinds of 
reasons rc^jectively. His views are ckbonited by Udayana, 
VamdarajOf Gafige^ and his followers. 

Inference is hosed upon Vyapd which b the invariabk con- 
comltonco of the reason (hctu) with the ptedicate {^dhyaK It 
dern^nds upon two conditions. First, the reason mast he kno\v^ 
to be pre^nt in the subject f pok^adhannata). Secondly! it metst 
be known io be invaruibly ccncoinitatit idtb the pfedic^te 
(vyaptib The universiil relation of the reason with the predicate 
(vyapti) is the logical ground of Inference. Gantaina speaks of 
niyama and aniyama in ihc sense of invariable concornitaace 
and variable coocomitance of the reason with the predicate. 
'What Ims variable concomitanoc with the predicate is not a valid 
reason/ He defines a discrepant reason fimaikantika) as one 
which Ims vmiable concoitiitance with the predicate. Me defines 
futility (jati) as a sophistical rcEntation m the groimd of mere 
similarity and dissimilarity of the subject with an exatnpk. 
Tills implies that it is based on mere similarity and dlariinibirity 
mmccatuTkiiiied by invariable cancomitiince of the %vhb 

tlic predicate/* Vut&yuyum speaks of avinobhava or inseparAblc- 
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felation of the roasoo with the piediirate as the ground of itt- 
ferenee, though be docs tiot use the word ‘vyapti*. lie speaks 
of it as the reLtiion of the reason (lihgrO with the predicate 
(liflgLo). It is the iinifoni] lelAtion between tbem which ate 
foimd to coexist in an example.** The infsteiice of a predicate 
from a reason ou the ground of mere SLinilarity or liisitiHiLinjT'ty 
with an example ta invalid, because it la oat based on invariable 
coRcomicnnofi between the reason and the predicate,** Settee 
\ stay ay an a regards Vyipti as the logical ground of inference. 
Vicaispati. Jayauta. Udayana and Vwadaraja define Vyapti 83 
a unifotTO (niyata), tmcondidoniJ (apauijndliikaJ, at natoia] 
[svMihaeika} relabon between the reason and the predicate. 
There are two kinds of Vyaptij fia,^ Anvayavyapti aud 
V yaiitekftvyapti. The iormer is invariable ccncdmitanoe of 
the ptesenc* g£ the reason with the presence of the predicate. 
The latter is the invariable concomitance gf the absence of the 
laedkate with tlie abseocc of the masoii- The Vyapti is known 
by the joint method of ugrcement in preaeuco gjijt agreement in 
absence based on repeated observation aided by favourable bypO' 
Iherical reasoning. Wlieti conditions iupadhi) are not observed to 
vitiate natural relation in spite of the best eflorts to find them 
■out, it Ls taken to be ujiconditlotiaL According to Jayanta, firs-t 
there is the perception of a mart; then there is the recollection ^ 
^ x'aptj ; then there b the knowledge of the presence of the 
reason pervaded by the predicate in the subject (parinuida) j 
then then? b the inference of the predicate in the subject. The 
knowledge of paiamarsa is directly the cause of in/crwice, while 
the pcTceptitffi of Vi*apti is its cause titrough ib recollection, 
he knowledge of Vyapti is the logical ground of inference, 
w'liile that of paramarw is its psychoiegiia] ground.*' 

V>-apti is the unconditioual uniform relation of the reason 
to the predicate. It is free from conditions (apadbi). Smoke 
has unconditional relation to fire J It is pervaded by fire; 
w ero^et there ts smoke there is fire. But fire has no uncoiidi- 
tLonal relfltton to smoke ; there is fire where there is no smoke 
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Ted hot iron hoU is smoheless. The relation of fire to snoke is 
COnditipuBl; Lt depends ttpon the presence of wet fuel a-s a 
condition. "The hill is sinoky, because it k fiery'. Wet fuel 
is 0 conditkm which pervades smoke (sodhya), but docs not 
pervade (sddfcumn)^ Tbits o condition pervades the predicate, 
but does pot pervade the reason-** Vnradarala gives the. same 
defiuitirm of it. Both tnention two kinds of npadhip certaiq 
(ni^ta) imd doubtful {sahMla). The fortnei- is known for 
certain to iw^'ade the piedicatep but not to pervade the reason. 
The latter is not definitely known either to pervade the pre¬ 
dicate or not to pen^ade tlie raaaon. *The seventh son of Maitri 
will be dark, because he will be bqm of her like her other sous-' 
'Being an effect of eating a partjculaf kind of vegetables* is a 
doubtful condition^ since its t'^vasiou of darkness (sidliya} and 
noD-pervofiloiL of being bocu of Maitii oire not known for 
cflrtaln.** 

Ka^i^a maintains that a mark <betu> ta rebted to au in¬ 
ferable obiect (sadhya) either as its canse^ or its effect^ 
or its conjimct, or its mherent, or its t^posite. Vaoispati 
urgt^ thal these relations of cousabty^ conjunction ^ inherence 
and opposition ate not exhaustive, but that they are some 
-specific instancea of the nniform natural relation which is the 
gtotmd of inference, Jayanto also nrges that these reblioztS 
do not exhaust ell relations between a probani and a probaudum. 
Iiraoke and fife* stnd rainfaij and Socid iu a river Are relatod to 
each other as the indi^tor jgainnka] and the indicated tgamyi) 
not becauise they are causes and effects^ but because thtere b 
mvorioble concoudtance [nitya sabacarya) bchv^eini theui. Two 
opposite tiiiugs* the Vai^ka may urge, cannot coexist with 
each other and so cannot be mlMted to each other as the indjeator 
and tlie mdicated becau=ic there is no invariable concomitance 
between tiiiiiii, An existing thing, Joyanta replies, nnd a non- 
existent thing are related to each other as the indicator and 
the indicated because there is invariable coucoutitance between 
them,** 

'Fhe Xyiiyo refutes the Buddhist doctrine that cauaabty and 
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ideatity jtre grdundij of Vyapfi. JayantA that 

can be no cau^ reladon between two moments, all tMnE 5 being 
momttttmy according to the BuddhEsts. A mojneiitaiy cattse 
cannot produce an effect m the next moment^ Euice it cannot 
otmlinue to exist for ntote than one tnomenL Even if Uiere 
is causal teladon between ihem^ it is too subtle to be perceived. 
T^ere can be no caitsal relation between two series (santanni 
either, since exssteiice cemsists in cnnsal cfficiEncy and a series 
being imaginary cannot produce Another series, A series 
consists of moments, a4itl does ticrt contintse to exist iar more 
thMi one ttLOment; but it Is muigined to continue for some time, 
bo tbeje is tiD causdl rcladon. between ffresstfriea and smoke*- 
series. Further, if a niark and a predicate are ideniica] with each 
olkuTi they cannot be related to each other as the indicator and 
and ^e indicated. Relatian presupposes difference. If diej are 
imagined to be different from each otber^ they may be imngined 
to be non-different from each other. Imaginary differIs uH' 
reul. It cannot be the basis of real infErencie of a predicate' 
(ganjyaJ from a mark (gimakB). Coiiihcrence In the same locus 
con cot be said to tie ideotity. Colottr and taste are different hom 
each other, thongh th^y inhere in the same substmic£. When 
the mark is perceived* the prediaite is either manifested nr not 
mmiifested to c<uisciouaness. If it is not manifested, it cannot 
be known to be identical with the mart. If it b manifested, 
^en it is peraiced like the mark, and there is no need of 
hifmring it. If treenesg (vrk^otvn) is mferred from iuhsapaiva, 
latier also may be inferred from the former, since there ig 
identity between thorn. But treeness exists in all kinds of 
trees, atid so cannot be inferred from a specific kind of tree 
(jith^patva). If ideaHtj' means generic identity of a mark and 
a predicate, \vhich are dificrent as speci^+ then also there is m> 
object of infcreiiccf as VaiadarSia arguea. As soon as a species 
is known to be a species, the genus la known because a species 
is 0 Species of a genus. If i he species fUdga) i$ not known tt> 
in the suhlect, then nothing can be inferred. If the mark 
It * '“ilh the predicate^ the knowlEdge of the mark is 

e nowl^g^ of the predicate and there is po object of m- 
inseparable reladon between tW'O eniittes 
ey arc idctidca] with each other, there can be no inseparable 
relation them. Vacasputi urges tl^at taste Is infer™] frpm 
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colour, aui] tide La infcircd from the siooti-rise, though there ia 
neither vausAl relBliou nor ideitttt)^ between them,” Hence 
CAU&iIity and identity are not grounds of Vydpti. 

‘There ere no formel faUacies in the Xj’ayOf which to not 
cunceraed with fomml truth. The fallacies are faulty reasons 
thctvabhasa). All foUnci^ of mfetence arc due to the 
of the reason or middle term, witicli cannot prove the existence 
of the piedicaie m the subjecL The fallacies of the subject, the 
example and the exemplificatioti are mentioned j but they 
involve fallacious reaaoua. Falfadous reasons (hetvihhasa) a« 
not-rcasons wliich are devoid of the characteristics of a valid 
reason, but which appear to be reasons owing to their similarity 
Kith it, they hinder the production of d valid inference of a 
real object, when thtfy ere known. They should be determined 
for Uie ascertaimnent of tnitfa and the achtevement of victory in 
a philosophioi] disputadon.*' 

Cantnina recognises five hinda of fallacies of the reason t 
(Ij inoctocInsiTe tsayyablueara) ; contradictory fvtmddlia) ; 
I3> counterbalanced (prakareyasaniaj ; f 4 j uproved (^dhyn- 
sama) ; and (5) misdnied (atitakak) or contradicted (badhita).*' 

(Ij OoutattiB defines an inctmdtisive reason (savyahhicara 
or nnaikantika) as one ti'hich has variable coacomitance with the 
preiilicate. Vatsylyana delines variable concomitance as die 
absence of tuufonn relation of the reason with tlie predicaie. 
A reason is conclusive, which has nnifotm lefatton to the pre* 
dicatp. It Is inconclusive if it has concomitance with the 
predicate and its absence, UddyotakKa defines variable con- 
comiUuiM as tlte exisletire of a reason to the subject fpafc^at, 
similar instances (sa{jak$aj, and dissimilar inst&nces {vipak^}. 
‘Sound is eterual. because it is intangible'. Intangibility fa 
concomitant with eternity and non-etemity. Intangible 
ate eternal, but intangible cognitions are sou-etama]. So the 
reason fa inecmdirsive, trregufar, erratic, or dfacrepant fanai- 
kmitiko).'” 

Uddyotahora mentiuns sixteen kinds of inconclusive reasons;. 
Bhasars'ajna mentions eight kinds of them. \ I) A reason existing 
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in tilt subject, sijailar miitiiitccs, and dissimikr uut<uiCT« is 
^CTJicIu^V's. ‘Sound b BCm-etemat, bocausc it b tnmvablc,' 
KiiowabiUty ojchb in all sounds (pak^a}, all nouHrtenial Eliitiga, 
Tf eternal thing®, t.g.^ etitiir, will etc. 

^ fcasoa existutg in (he emtiiie subject, smn« 

similar instances, and some disaiiRilar lastauees b iucnactdaiTO. 
b™n(l IS nou^temal, becai«e it b perceptible.* Herceptibility 
eaists ,n all wunds u ia non^iterna] jars 

sapak^J, Qt uot in noii'CLemal ilj'iula (sapiik^a). It eaifits in 
otenifll community (vipat^aj, but not in eternal ether (vipak^J. 
rerceptil^ty here means peroeptibihty through Itjc s«ise- 
wgans, O) A reason existuig in the entire subject, all similar 
iKstances, and some dissimilar inatanoes b inconclusive. 'TJib 

^ homa.' Homs exist in the entire in- 
diyidual this fiMikpJ, all cawn (sapalofu), and all hnffaliwa 
(vipnk^), but not in horses (vipaksa). (43 A reason, which 
exists in the entire subiect and all dbsimilar instmtees, and some 
^milar instances, b mcondusi™. 'This b not a cow, becanse 
It has horns.' Homs e^ist in 'thb' individual (pak^a?, all cows 
(vipaksa). and buffaloes (Kapaksa), but do not exist in horses 
(sapakfla). (5] A reason, which exists in a part of the subject, 
some similar instances, and some dissimilar instances, is in- 
wuclufive ‘Earth is non^tenia!, because it U percepUble 
* Sen^.* Perceptibility exists in coinpasite earth 

tpaJf^, but not in the atoms of earth (pak$i3 ; it cxista in jar® 
^pal^, but not in dyads (sapaksaj, both of whidi are non- 
etemal ; u esi^ in etemaf community fvipak^). but not hi 
e emal ether (vipak^a). (ej a reosou, which exists in n part of 
the subji^, some siniihir instances and all dissimilar instances, 

IS mconcUiSve. ‘Space, time and manas are subeTiuic«!i, because 
ey are jncorporeal. Manas is atnmjc and corporenl. Incorpo* 
vea ty does not exist in ittamu (pak$a), but it exists in space 
an time (paksai j it exists in souls ami ether {snpakpl, which 
are substances, hut « does not exist in earth, water, fire and 
“ i^pak^), which are substances ! it exists in all 
iiMtiinMS (i-ipak^aJ, -Pts., qualibei!. actions, conv 

Enlierence. and negation. !7l A reasou, 
and ill ^ subject, some disfiJniiUr instanr®, 

not substances, because they are incorporeal.- 
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bicorportaiity exists in space and tune (pak$aK ijut not in mima^ 
{pak^ft) ; it exists in souLa and ^ther Ivipak^h which afe 
sdbstAncca ; hnt it does not exist cei emh» fire and air 

(vipalq^a]^ which are substimecs ; it existe in all eiHiilor imtniicea 
or non-stibstanccs (sapak^)^ quAlil;?, action ^ contmunity, 
particulitrityp inherence and negation. (8} A reason, v^hich 
exists in all similnr ^d dissimilar instancesi but in a port of the 
subject p is mconclwsive. ^SthcTp timej spaccp souls, and itifi Ti aw 
are not substances^ because they are devoid of motuentaiy 
specific qualities/ Ether (pak^) has scmndi and souls (pak^) 
have coetiitions \ sound and cognitions are momentary specific 
qualities. So the reason exists m a part of the subject (pak^^. 
Quality, action, communityi partimiarity^ Inherence and uega- 
tion {^pok^} are devoid of momentary specific qualities. 
Earth, water, fire and air (vipak^}, which are substances, are 
dirvoid of them. So the r^sun exists in all similar end dii- 
similar instancn. All these reasons are inoondusive ^onaiklin- 
tika),*** VaTfldaiija divides tncotidusive reasons into 4 :uaimQn 
and uncommon ones^ (]) The comnmti (^dhimpa) inconclusive 
iea.*Bon exists in the object, simiJar iriiitaiices, and dissimilar 
lustano^ *Sotmd is uon^tertml, because it is knowable^ 
(2) The unccuniQOn fasidham^) iocondustve rensou exists tn 
the subject only, hut not in sunOar mstances which exist. 
'Earth is non-etemaJp because it has ddonj^. Odour exists In 
earth onlyi but not in composite water, fire and air, which are 
uon-etmiai/** GaAge^ divides Inconclusive reasons into three 
kinds: {U common ; (2) uncoiniDDU ; and {8} indefinite, Vlsva- 
natha defines them in the fotlowin^ manner (J( A common 
(sddhiim^a} inconclusive reason Is one which extsts in the toeus 
of the predicate and the locus of Its absence. 'Sound is eternnlp 
because it is intae^bk* {2} An imcomuion mo^n- 

clusive reason is one whkh exists in the subject only, and is 
excluded from sunilor and dlssimikt instances. 'Sound is non- 
etemal, because it has the cbaractef of sound'. The character 
of sound exists in sound only ; it does not exist ta other non* 
eternal objects (sapok^) and eterna! objects <vipak^). (3) An 
mdefinite (oaupa^rhliari) inconclusive reason Is one which ts not 
a coitaier-paative endty of the absence of the prediaie, or 
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wliicb exists in all objects^ ‘A.11 ais etetiml, beoanse tfaey ■pc 
knnwsbte . It hinders die kaowJedfe of bivanable coiicmoiUuioe 
of the reason with the predicate, because there is a doubt as 
to the existence of the predicate in all objects.'*’ 

C2J Gautama defines a coatradietory (vimddha) reason as 
one which contradicts the predicate, though it is employed to 
prove its asdslence. tlddyotakara observes that it contradicts 
an admitted tmth, and is contradicted by an adiuitted truth. 
It occuK when u proposition is contradicted by a refisoo or a 
reason is eoatiadlcted by a proposition. 'Sound » eternal, 
because n is produced'. Produoedaess of sound (hutu) is fcno’wn. 
to be true by a means of valid knowledge. It contradicts the 
proposition 'Sound is eternal', Produced ness b pervaded by 
noa*etcniity, aud so it cannot prove the existence of eternity. 
The self does not exist, because it has uoalities’. The propos* 
tiou contradicte the reason, If die self does not exist, it can¬ 
not have Qnnltlies. Gadget dednes a contradictory reason as 
a counter-positis e entity of the absence which pervades the 
predicate. It proves the non-existimce of the prediimte, though 
It IS advanced to prove its existence. 'This is fiery, because it 
bos the character of a late'. The eharucter of a late fhrtu) 
is pervaded by the absence of fire ; ag it caunot prove the 
existence of fire. 

Viiv’anatha distinguishes a contradictory reason (virnddhaj 
fioin a counterbalanced reason (satpratipat^). A contradictory 
«nson ID an inference proves the non-existence of the predicate. 
But a reason in one inferienec is countcrbalauMd by another 
reason in a different inference, which proves the iion-exbtence 
of the predicate, tlddyotakara and Vacaspati dlstfBpniah a con- 
tradictory reason (viniddha hetul from contradicting the pro¬ 
position {prati|fiavirodha) which is a ground of defeat [nigraha- 
stbanaj. When contradiction is shown with reference to the 
tseson, there is a contradictory reason. When it is shown with 
reference to the propositioa, there is contradicting the prepoa- 
hon, The difference Ijetween them depends upon the difference 
tn the locns of contradiction shown,’** 

Bhasarvajfla mentions eight binds of contrediclory (virnddhai 
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peasonf. Ttiere ari: four Idu d is of contrmdictOTy reasoiufi when 
<iiinilttT instances (sap^ilifla) csist (1) A reascm, which crxisls 
in the entire subject and dissimikr instimees* is cornttadiclDry. 
'Sound !S etcxnal, because it b piroduced'. I^oduceduess exists 
in sound (pek^} and a jar (vipak^), which is non-etemai. 
Sools (sapafc^a), whicb nm etenmip exists but they af* not pro¬ 
duced. So prtxluccdiiess Ls a contradictory reason- {2) A reason* 
which exists in the entire subject and some dbsiiuikf: instances* 
m contmdictciry. ^Sound b etenml* because it is xwrceptible 
tJuough our external sense-orgaiiSi beloujjfiDg to a genus'* Per- 
cepbhility exists in sounds (pak^) and nou-etenml jars 
but does not exist in nou-ctertml pleasures (Tipak^ab Com¬ 
munity b perceived through the external sense-otgims, but 
it does not belong to a genus. Atoms ate perceived by Vogtmi 
through the external senses* bat not by us. So the reason 
contradictory. (3) A reason* which exists in a part of the subject 
and some disimilar instances* is contnuiictory, 'Sound is eternal, 
because it is an effect of effort/ Uttered sounds only are effects 
of effort* but uuuttered sounds ate not so. Non-etcmal jani 
are effects of effort^ bnt non-etoruol mountains* trees 
etc. arc not so. So the reason exists in s part of the subject 
and some dissimilar mstnnces, and is therefore contrndictoty- 
(4} A reason o^Mch exists in a part of the subied and all dis- 
smular instances ia contradicioty. *Eart!i is cterualp because 
it Is produced". ProducedtieaB exL^ts in ^1 nnu-etemfil things 
fvipak^al ; it exists in compo^te earth (pak^l* hut not in the 
atiFtns of earth (pak^) ; hence it is contradictory. There are 
four kinds of ccmirodiciary reasons when simnar mstances do 
not exist. f5) A reasooi which exists in the entire mbject and 
all dissimilar insiances* ts comtredtetory. *5ointd is a speciEc 
(lu&bty of ether, because it is fcuowuble". Know^abilaty exists 
in all sounds (pak$a) and all objects devoid of the speciffe 
quality of ether fvipak^)i. There b no similar instance 
fsapak^) bere> because the spedffc quality' of ether exisiB 
uowhere else than in sound. So kuowability is a oontradidory 
reason. Iff) A re^u which exists in a part of the subject and 
wme rlbsimikr instaiices (pak^idpak^ikxde^vftfil b contra¬ 
dictory, 'Sound b a spedfic quality of ether* becaiue it is on 
effect of effort*. The first uttered sound is au effect of effort* 
but the subsequent sounds produced by a sound are not 
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^ (vipaksflj d«™d ^ tliE ^«dfic of ether are eSwls 

effort, but sotlU devoid of it itre not so. There b 

no tti^autt (apaksa) here, becap* sound ia b spedfis 

t> ether ^ oajy. So an effect of i^orip wliich exists io 
o the subject tmd dissiiuilsr instauces, is eo-ntradictory- 
, reason which exists in the eottre lahject and sotue diS- 
instances U coutradictory. 'Sound is s specific yuaUty 
® perc^tdble tbronnh an estemal sense- 
organ . All sounds Ipnksa) perceptible tbrougb an extenial 
Ja« (vtpBfc^) devoid of the specific quality of 
e^er are perceptibie ihnoiigrh an estEraiiJ sense^irgad, but 
pieces (vipak^) devoid of it are not so pero^tihle. So per- 
«p lUty through an eittemal sease^orgau iu the entire 

sub^t some disshnUar instances* There are no shnilar 
, because sottiid is a specific qtmlity -af ether only, 
tfence the reason ts contradictoiy. (8) A resison which exists 
« a part of the subject and all disrimilar instances is contra- 
^ct^. 'Sound b a 3p«i6c quality of eihef, because it is not 
aature of a word'. Sounds are worfs (padaj and uon- 
(apada). All objects which are not specific qualities of 
^er (vipakja) are oot-words There are no ahniW instances 
J^pnfcsal here, because sotuid i$ a specific quality of ether onlv, 
e reasoo esists in a part of the subject and all dhsimibr 
instances, and b so contradictory.’" 

(3J Tlie leitson which is eounterbalaaoed by another reason, 
and ^niiQt resolve the contreverey as to the real character of 
objwip « conatwbalanofid fprainrapasiinia): Vatsyayana, 
d^nes It as oscilUtiou of the mind between two contredictury 
chnractBTS of an object due to the indetenuinaie uatnte of an 
afBuiMcnt and a coanter arguirreat which being equally strong 
cannot resolve the controversy. VacaepAti calls prahara^asama 
counterbalanced reason fsatpratfpck^a). Two reasons of eqnal 
yt , proving the presetKe and the absence of the predicate 
ra two arguments are counterbaianced by each other Varada- 

tbidhital T" “ference. the reason is contradicted 

pro vino ih# *®^^*®'=** Cannot be of equal strength, one 
P” B the cxte tenoe of the predicate, and the other proving 
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its nDti-e^dsti^acc. But they fip^jear to be e^uiilty uad 

apfiear ti® prove the oojitmlicUiry dmntcters of an object, fliiKe 
it3s spedhe cliamctent wre nxit kum™. GaAgem observes thal 
£ii 4 t|)T£iti[iai£^ b a teiotkorari^ Ikiv in an inferem^* Vkhh^ can- 
till t!ie doubt as to the existence of either of the two 
coulradiCtory spcdlic qualities b dispelled. It disappears when 
the real character of the object h known. *Elher b etemnl, 
because it b an incorporeal substance^ like a soul* 'Eth^n' b 
non-eternal, bocoixse it has m ^secific quahty perceptible through 
OUT external sense-organs, like a jar*. *Soimd b eberii&U because 
it b audible^ Like the genus of soapd^ *^uTid b uon-eleniat^ 
1:)ecause it b produced, like a jor/^®* 

Jayonta and Vacaspatl di:Btlug:ubh a counterbalanced reuaou 
fpmkara^iasamal &otn an incondusive reason (onaikantika). In 
tJie former no common character of atetiud and notiHetefnat 
things, for eiciunple, admitted by both parties b taken as a 
roiison, flihereas in the latter a common character b laken as 
A Teason, wluch generates a doubt, Jayanta distin^bhea a 
counterbalanced reason from a contradictory reason. The former 
b not knoTvn to exist or not to eapst in sbnibn: tnsumces ; nor 
is it kno^vn to exist in dbsuuilar distances ; wbcreaa the latter 
b known to exiat in diasimilar instances Anotlier diBerence 
between thetn has already been menliocEed,*'*^ 

(4) Gautama defines an unproven rcasun (sadhyaaonial as 
one that requires lo be iiroved like the predicate- But it should 
not require any proof, VatayayaiLa regards it as not differeut 
tn logical validity from the predicale ina.smtich ms it requires to 
be proved like it, L'ddyotekam calb it asiddha, and fnen- 
tlom its Lhree kinds, prajHapanfyadbarmamin^na, 

siddhs and onyaUia^^iddha. 'Shadow b a stdevtance, becMs$c it 
has ttiOlion^ The reason 'roovement of a abodow" has lo be 
proved. Doe* u j^hadow move Uke a pEXson ? Or docs it appear 
to mov'Cj because the person who conceals tight moviH? The 
movofnetd of a ^adow requires lo be proved like the predicate 
‘fiulislaiijce’ Scs the reasos is unproven fasiddhab Vacaspati 
tuantions fcwir kinds of asiddha^ (1) *Sound b eternal, Ifecause It 
ii visible*. Here the reasou "virility' b svaiilpaaiddha, because 
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it aot tn ^ujjd. (2) “Gfld is Itot the a|;ent of tlie 

woricl, be^iise he b bomo^. An aihast does not adimit th^ 
existeiioe of God ; hence for him tlie reasoji ^bodilessness' ist 
itrtliout any I^tis or airayMddlia. [3S ^He is dark, hccianse he 
is u ^ uf Maitra. like his other sons'. A son's complesioij Jus 
variable eougomltance nitli litredity Errjin. Jtis father, .sims il 
on the ^inie of the diet taken by the chiW, which is 
a coition fiipadhi). So here the teason » anyatbasiddha. 
Hi A i^n is ekadciasiddha or hhigistddJia, which esists in a 
jNift of the sabject. ‘ Soaiid is an effect of effort'. Uttered 
**** effects of effort, but nnuttered sounds are not 
w. ho the reason is bhigiisiddJu.Jaynnta mentions four new 
v^eties of asiddha* (1) Sound is iiou-eterna], because it is 
fcaiioB is tibhaynsidiliia. because both STvaya aiul 
, ii^isa admit that visibility does not csist in sound, 
l iJ tooiMid IS non.et4:fTOa, because it is produced'. TJic Mioiaihsa 
regartb it as utijiioTBa (asiddha), but the Xyiya regards it as 
(siddha). So it is aayataxaaiddba. (3) 'TliLs place u 
nety, because Lt lias doubtful smoke or yapoiir'. The reason is 
^ubtful and unproven (sandigdliasiddba), <4) 'Sound is eternal. 
bteau« the crow is black'. The reason 'blactncss' is vyadJii- 
ramtt^ddha, because it exists in n locus which is different from 
BhOsarvajfia mantiens some new wrieties of 
^ddha (I) A reason is viiesyfeiddha when the substantive 
' }f tmproven. 'Sound b m>n.et6rnal, because uf 

ite vtsiboi^ (vuse^ji'B) while it comes under a genns' Visibility 
oTtound is unproven fri4e?r33iiddlifl), (2) A reason is visesagi- 
addha when the attributive [vise^gnl in It ta unproven. 

. wm IS non-etemal, because of its coining under a seuiis 
fvjs^yaj while it is visble ivi^e^apaj'. Tlic reason is viiey^l5. 
iddha, ^ce vjsibility of souihI b onprorea, f3) A reason is 
^r S^sey'fisiddjia when the stihsuative tn it is needless, 
j ; .■ ” ,** because of its coming under a genus 

ba^uoJ^ *^ Msesaga)’. 'Bcmg produced' 

is Slt^ tiQu^-ternity ; hence 'coming under a genus' 

altrib^L ^ “ vyarthavi^egsmiisiddhs when the 

"’*^’*1 while jt couieg under a genns 
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Ttoduceduess' is adequate to prove nou-eicniit}’^- 
bmce 'comins tmder a genus' » needless, (5) A reason is 
snndigdluivi^yisiddhs when ihe subslatitive in it i» 

doubtful. is yel tHinted with attachment and aversion, 

because of his unproduoed knowledge of reality (vi^e^ya) white 
he is a person (vise$a:p 4 )'. His being a person is not doubtful ; 
hut whether bis knowledge of reality is unproduced is doubtful. 
So the reasoD is seudigdbavi^yasiddha. (0) A rearon Is sandig- 
dhaM&sa^asiddbs when the attnhutive In it is doubtful. ‘Kapilu 
is yel tainted with attachment and aversion, because of his being 
n person (visc^ya) while he is always devoid of the know’letlge 
•of reality (viw^apaj*. His being a person is not ilouhtfid j but 
whether he is always devoid of the knuwledge of reality is 
doubtful. 5o tile reason is sandigdhavi£esau^ddba. (7) A 
reasnu is virnddhavi^e^yusiddha when the substantive in it, 
which is contradtetory to the predicate, is unproven. 'Sound 
is tiou-eterual, because of its nuproducedness (vjle^ya) white it 
is incorporeal {vi^esaua}'. lucoiporeolity is not confiadjctory to 
noo-eteniity’, since non-etemal coguitioiis are incorporeal. But 
nnpToducedness is contradictory to nou-eteniity, and it is not 
proved. So the reason is \'irtiddhavifc$yusiddha. (8) A reason 
is Mruddhavidb^apasiddhn when the attributive in it. which is 
contradictory to the predicate, is unpraveu. ‘Sound is non* 
eternal, because of its incorporeality (vi^e^yal white it is un- 
produced (vise^apa)'. Its incorporeality is not contradictory to 
non-eternity, since incorporeal cugnltiaiis are non-etemal. fiut 
its unpiroduceditess, which is contradictory to non-etetuity, is 
unproven.”' Varodaraia mentions ainSiiasiddha and sTapyatva- 
siddlia among the different kinds of asiddha. 'Devadotta be 
rich, because he has merits which are the cause of richucss'. 
The reason b ajSanasiddha, liecause the invariable connunitance 
of merits with richness is uot Ldowu. Whai is called anyatbu- 
^ddha by rddirotakara and Vacaspati b called tyapyatvu^ddha 
by Varadnrija. He defines it as a reason which lias variable or 
conditional concomitance with tEie predicate.'” Cahge^ and 
hb followers meotion three kinib of unproved reasons (a.stdclhn| : 
(I I svarnpasiddha; <21 Ibrayisiddha ; and (3) vyupyatvisiddfau. 
Visvanatha defines them as follows: (i) Svarilt^ddhi » the 
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absence of a mt^D invariably conremitant witb th& pi'e<itcate' 
fratn the stibiect, lake Is a snbstajooe* because it kfls amotfu*. 
(2) Ar^itya^iddhl is tJie absence of a iijMlity that determines the 
sppeciai tdiarecter of the ^bje^rt from it. 'A golden mqimtaid 
Is dery, because it bus itiuake". A motmtaia is nut golden, 
<3J Vyapyat\*asiddhi is the absence of invariable coexistence of 
a reoMU and the prediesde in the ?jaine locus. It is either 
^adhan^lprasiddhi or sitUiyapnisiddbi. Sidhouaprii^ddhi or 
vyepyatvILsiddlii is the absence of a qiialit^' which deteouiues 
the distinctive character of a leason from it. ‘The hill has a 
fire, because it has golden smoke*, Goldeuness does not exist 
ju smoke. SadhyUprasiddlii is the absence of a cpiallty which 
determines the distiiictiv€j cliatacter at the predicate from it. 
'The hill lias golden fire, because it has smoke*, Goldeuncss 
does not exist in a 

(5} Gautama defines a mistitned reason (k^tyayopadi^) 
as Ode that partly existsi At some other time than when it is 
intended. iuterpi'eta it in. this inimiief^ ^Sotuul is 

durable^ because it is monifesied by conjuuettem^ like colour^ > 
The colour of a jar es maidfested of pet™\'od owing to the 
conjunction of the jar with lights which exists before its mani* 
festatiom. So sound, which already exists, b manifested or 
perceived owing to the codjunctiDn of a drum with a stick- 
Therefore saiind is durable, because it is manifested by cod* 
junction ManifesLability by conjunction is a faulty reason,. 
bocAtise it is umtimed. Tlie ootour of a jar perceived at the 
time when there b conjunction of the jar with lighL But sound 
is perceived at a distance after coujunctioo of a drum with a stick 
has ceased. The pertneption of sound is not synchiuiioiis with the 
coujunction of a drum w'ith u stick i hence it is oot due lo the 
coajunctLon- In the absence of the cause there is the absence 
of the eflect. So nianifeitability by conjunctiop b a tnistiiiied 
reason for durability o£ sound. Uddyotakam gwea the same 
meauing of kaiiitysyopadisfa-^^* Vacaspati takes it in the 
Sense of a coatradictod (badhifei). It is conti^dicted by 

perception^ mferiuteej and V^edic testimony. Varadaiuja odds 
comparison which cdutrndiirlfi an inference. It) *Fiiie is cold, 
hecflujfit; it is rt 5ubstftuce^ It is contradicted by pefeeptira 
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which Apprehends hotness of fire. f2) "Atoms ei-e made of parts, 
because they are corporealV It is contradicted by inferencep 
which proves parUessness of atoms ivhlch have the minutest 
amcfoitnde. O) 'Sacrifices are pot the means of attainuiir 
heaven*. It is contradicted hy Vedic testbnnoy. (4) 'An nniTnal 
Lihe a cow is not a gavaya (wiltl cow), because it is sn objoct’. 
h is coatradicted by comparison. Bhasarvalua mentions 
121, (d)p and the following three kinds of contradleted reason. 
(4} "All fire is □ou-hot, because it has colour". Moon-Ught b 
perceived to be uon-hot^ But fire, sundight and the like are 
perceived to be hot. So a part of the sub|cct having the predi¬ 
cate is contradicted by perceptioii (pratyak^aikade^viruddha). 
15) 'Fluidity, colour, taste, smdlp and touch of eleraal aubstauces 
are eterualp because th^ in atoms^ prodttdug homo- 

geueous substances without residing in a piftce, like ouencs^ 
subsisLing m them’. Acquired fiuidity of the atoms of earth and 
fire is due to heating. Colour* taste, smell and touch of the 
atoms of earth are due to conjmictiou with heat. So a part of 
the subject having the predicate Is contradicted by inference 
[auTmtoniu kiide^a Yiruddba}^ (6) bodies of gods and sages 

are made of earth, because they are bodies like ours*. Tlic 
bodies of some gods and sa^ts are declared by the Ved^ in be 
made of fire and air. So a part of the subject haviug 

the predicate b contradicted by testimony flaamaikade^^ 
viruddha). Jaymiu dofies au inference, ctmtradtctotl by a tint her 
Euference. Two Inferences of equal strength do oot contradict 
each other. If Cliey are of oneqnal strength ^ the w«I«f 
inference is vitiated by a fanlty reason. So it is not invalidaied 
by auotlier mference.^^ 

A contradicted reason (b^hlta) is one which is contradicted 
by some qihm means of valid knowledge* whereas a mhU;imed 
reason fkilatyayDpadiQta or kilatlu) ts one which is not synchro¬ 
nous with the predicate and hence incapable of proving its 
existence in the subject A contradicted reason (bidhita) is 
different from b contradictor}- rcasnn (vinaddha)^ The former 
is contradicted by some other prsmi^a, perceptioD, infereure, 
com parison or lestjmony,—^which proves the contrsdicbiry of 
the predicate in the subjects while the lalter proves the 
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contradictory of the predicate in the ^anie inference. A eontra- 
dirted teason [b^dhitii] U diHercnt from a counterbeienced reasoit 
(eatpratipak^a). The fonncT is contradicted by same other 
pram Liya ^ which indubitably proves the contradictoiy of the 
predicate^ while tlie latter is catmlerbalanced by another rcasan 
in anothE^r inference which seeks to profve the contradictory of 
the predicate, and thus produces on unsettled state of the mind 
’Hit to the real ebaracter of an object. In the former there is 
certain knowLcdjge of the absence of the predicate^ while in the 
latter there is ^ doubt as to the existence or the nonnsotiscejice 
of the predicate in the subject.^"* 

(dj Hbasarvajnn mentions another fallacy of reason^ 
indeterminate reason (omidhyavasitnj, which exisKs in the subject 
ojtI>\ and does not prove the cxistempo of the predicate in it- 
It is difFeront from Kevalanvayi inference in which the iftason 
exists in the spbjcct only. The former does not prove the 
existence of the predicate in the aubjuct^ while the tatter pn>vc5 
it- 5iividitya dchues Anadhyavasita as a reason which exists 
in the subject only, which dnes not exist in similar iuBtaiit'ea^ 
umj wrhidi ifritot exudwded from dis^imlair instances, and cannot, 
therefore, prove the existence of the predicate in the subject., 
Bha^arvajha mentions six kinds of indeterminate reasons. 
(P An indeterminate reason exists in the subject, similar 
and dbsiinilar instances being absent. positive entities are 
etema!, because they are existent/ Existence exists in dl 
positb-e entities (pak^), tberc being no similar and 
iiLstmices- It cannot piove the existence of eternity in them, 
since it is neither prK±seflt in similnr insb^nc^ nor absent from 
dissiunlar instances. (Z) An indeterminate reason exists in a part 
of the subject, there being no similnr and dissiniibir instances. 
"Ah positive entities are uon-etemab because they are prodneed/ 
Pnjdiicedness exists in non-eternal entities# but not in eternal 
’^tiiilies. It cannot prove the existence of non-eternity, beamse 
it is nut present in Etmilar mstances and absent hmm dissintHsr 
instances^ (3) An indeterminate reason exists tn the endns 


siAject only# where there are similar and dissimitur instances. 
'fawii is iioiKetcnial, because it is a giedfic ijualily of 
itkaM. There m© ether non-etemal things auij etemaf things. 
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But ^unil IS the specific quality of atMa only It caonat prove 
nonHisteirut^-, since U is ficithef present in similar instances, 
nor aliment from dls^inilax instances. {4J An indeterminate 
reason in a part of the subject, where there are snuilnr 

and dissiiuilar instances. 'All suhstances are non-elercuil, 
becanse they are endued "with action.* tJnaJilies and uctioiis 
are simiLar instances^ becau&e they arc non'etemaL Cominunity, 
portiunlarity and inherence are dissiiniiar ittstances, because 
they are eleru^. Earthy watcr^ fire, air etc. ore endued with 
BCtion, But ether H space and time are inactive. So activity 
exisls in a pan of ihe subject. Corporeal snhstanccs only are 
active ; inCfJiqKjreal snhstanres are iiiactive. Activity does not 
oadst io similar instances and dtssimiUr instances. So hein^ 
endued with action cannot prove non-etemity. IS) An indeter¬ 
minate reason exists in a port of the subject, Vrhere Frfmilur 
instances exists but dlssiinilaT instances do not exist. 'All 
effects are etenml* because ihey ore produced.* There are no 
dissimilar iostaaceSt since all non-etemaJ effects constitute the 
subject. Ether, tune and space, which are eternal. are Bimilar 
iostaoccs. But they are not produced. So prgducedness cannot 
prove eternity. An indeterminate reason exists in a part 
of the subject, ivhere similar instances exist, but dtssniLlar 
iostances do not exist. *A1J effects are eternal, because they are 
mode of parts.* Bem^ made of parts is bein^ produced by them, 
which exists ixt Jars and the iBk^e, but does not exist in cognitions 
and the like. It exists in a part of the subject. All effects 
being the subject, there are no dissimilar instances^ Ether, 
space, time and souls being eternal ore sirnilHT instances. But 
they are not mode of parts, because they are incorporeal and 
jiftrtless. So being made of ports docs not preve eternity. 
Varudnrajft includes the indetenuinate reason (anadhyavosita) in 
the ujtcoinmou mcrmclusive reason (asadkorapa anaikautika).^^^ 
Some recognire aprayojska hetu as on other fallacy of the 
raauson. A prayojaka beta is a reason which is supported by a 
favourable hypothetical reasoning ftarka) w’hicb removes doubt 
ns to its variable concomitance with the predicate. An 
npniyojaka betu is devoid o( such hypothetical reoEoning 
Javanta atiil VarjKWaja refrard it as onyathSsiddha or vyapyat- 
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Jayanta records it as a rea.wR duit ia not iirobotiYi: 
of Lbc i^redtcate, mid ifi cunixtutL alt falbc3«s of ibe rcaj^oa. 
-Atdin:^ arfe noiL-cUmalj because they are carporcaJ.* Corpo¬ 
reality is ijot probative of aon^toniity ; it ait aprayoioka 
hetii. Jayoota does not recggniae an antinojiiic reason (vimd- 
dliavyiibhicw)» '^und la non-eternaj^ because it is pc<>duced> 
like a jar.* 'Soujid is eternal^ because it is audible^ like the 
j;«yis of sotmcL' Two reasons proving the e^tetice of two 
cootradictory properties carmot exist in the sum a snbj^. 
The$e two tofereijces produce a doubt ta tlic mind as to whether 
sound is npu-eteoiA] or eteruMl^ They are devoid of the 
charactemtics of inconclusive reasons {onaikaiitifc*].*^*'" 

Fallacies of the example (dfsl^tahhdsa) are mcfllioned- 
Jayatita mentions three kinda of faulty homorgeneQiis examples: 
lU devoid of the predicate t^^^^dhyavikaJa) ; (2) devoid of the 
reason {sadhcmavikala} i (3} devoid of both {ubbayavikalal. 
(Ijl ^^uud is eternaif because it is incorporeal; whattn'er is 
incorporeal^ is eternal, like a cogn.itioIl^ The example, cogni- 
tion, Is devoid of the predicate, eternity (sadhyavikahi) (3J 'Uhx 
an atom'. The example, an atom^ b devoid of the reasDu, 
in corporeality [sadhanavikaLtK (3) *Lik« a iai\ The exEunple, 
a jar k lid devoid of etemity (^dhya) and iDCorporcality (sadhanaU 
Thtine we three kinds of faulty heterogeneous exampLc^; (J) not 
excluded from the predicate IsadhySvyatrlta) i ( 2 > not cxcladeti 
from the reason (sadbanavi'avftta) } (3) not excluded from both 
(uhhaya^’yavTttn). (IJ "Sound b eternal* because it is incorpo¬ 
real i whatever is devoid of incorporeaiity, is devoid of eteTnity^ 
like atoms*. Atoms are not devoid of eternity (sadhyavyavrtta). 
(2) "Liko a cogruti^m^ Cognitiem b not devoid of incoiiwreality 
(^dhaiiav3raV|ttB)p (3) *Like ether* Ether b not dEVold: of 
eternity and iucarporefility {uhhayavynvftta). These are the six 
kiTiEb nf faulty exainplfis. Bin Jayauta considers ihem to be 
really faUacies of the reason (hctvabhn.'^a.Jr ^'amdaraja docs not 
rrieiiUon them, bocautie they ere included in fanlty reaaans.*^' 
Fa] Loci es of the subject (pok^bhasa) are mentioned. Jayanta 
mimtiorL5 elaren kinds of faulty subjects. (1) *Fijv b nondiot'. 
It b coniradlcted by perception fpratyalESavirtiddhQ)- (21 "The 
YiiMial organ docs not apprehend colour*. It b conlradicted 
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by (3) Xie^uor should not !jc 

drrink hy a It is cwtradicl^id by OTipturai testi¬ 

mony {^mavimddhfi). 14) *Tbc motfa is not possessed of a 
hare' h is cctilradieted by coimnon usage (lokapraaiddhH 

virtidcUm]. The big eatHty in the nioan is called a linre fay 
commou people. (5J 'Sound is eternal^ It fs contradicted by 
the Nyoya doctdne {svasiddfa^taviruddha). (fi) ^My mother ts 
ba^^en^ It is self-ootitradictory fsvavacaim\Hjniddhii), faecnnse 
there is n cootrodicliou beti^^een tlie subject and the predicate 
of the pToposition^ (7) *Tlte anitiml tesembling a cow is not a 
"wild covf (gavaya)'. It is con trad icicd fay mmpan^n (uparniiita- 
viruddhal. (&) 'This earth is ran by the hofM of a hare' . The 
iiuolihcatian of the subject ia known to be nan-existent (apra- 
siddfajivisesapa). <9) 'The hom of a hnre is sharpV The suliject 
is known to be non-existent (aprosiddhnirL^'al (10) "This 
son of a barren mother is onned with a bow made of the faoens 
of a ha^e^ The subject and its qualification both are knoT^Ti 
to be non-existent (aiM^asiddhavi^e^ 3 vi&!? 4 t^). (IJ) If the 
^iuhj'ect and the predicate of a propoedtion arc proved hy some 
other means of valid kn™'lcdgC| then there h a faulty subject 
(p^k^abh^j because there is nathhig bo be proved. "Fire is hot*. 
*Snow ta cold*. TJiese are known by perception* and do not 
TC*ittirc any tnfieraace to prove tfaeni. Jayauta considers the 
faltacios nf Uie subject as really fanlty reasons.*** 

Bh^rvaj^ men dons twelve kinds of faulty cxemplifi cations 
^ndftharflpibhisa}. They appear to he exemplifications 
ludifaara^a)^ though they are devoid of thetr characledsticH. Tlie 
<onc]usiQti *ibe manas is non-eteraafa becau^ it is corporeal*. 
It is based on the following fallacious exetnplificatlou^L. 
^1) *Wliftt IS corporeal is noo-ttemafa like atoms'. Atoms ore 
devoid of noq-etemity. So the eaieiaplificntion is devoid of the 
predicate t^adhyavikata). (2) 'What ti conxjreol h non-crcmal, 
like action'. Action ts devoid of curporeallty. 8o the cxempK- 
fiGition 13 devoid of tlie reason l^dbanavifaaJflJ, f3) 'Wimt is 
-corporeal is non-etertud, like ether'. Ether ts devoid of non- 
eleruity and corporeality. So the exempUfiottion b devoid of 
Ihe predicate and the reason fubhayttvikalas, (41 'What is 
’Corporeal ts naa-etemalt liJre the horn of an ass'. An ass has 
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no hom- The exenrplificaticm is devoid of an example or loctts 
(wayahJnaL {SJ ^X*ike a There ts no cnenticm of invntimbhft 
ooncOmitinice of the reason with the predicate in the exempli- 
tendon {avylptyabhidhana). (63 is non-etemat is corpo¬ 

real', The exemplicalion njcntions an oppoaile invariable con- 
cotniCimco (^-iparitavyap^yabh idhannj 4 The imiiiaa is nou-etemalH 
Therefore it Is corporealp Out the given condttsiQn is ^The 
mafias is non-eternaj'. Heme the predicate and the reason are 
replaced by each otiier^ These are the fulbcies of lumiofseneotis- 
exemplihcatiou (^sMhamyodahara^tQtrhisa). (7) js 

noti-elenial is not carporeol, like otD^ls^ Abonn* are not devoid 
of corporeality. So the oxemplicatiaa b not esclndcd from tli& 
reason (sadhaaav'yavjttah (S) 'What is oot nornstexTial is uot 
corporeal, Itke action*. Action is not devoid of non-eiemity. 
So the exeiiipli£cation is not excluded froin the pretlicaie' 
(aijihyftvyflvrttft), {31 'What is not noo-etemal is not corporeal^ 
like a jar'. A jar is not devoid of non-etetnity ond corporeality. 
So the exemplificatioii ia not excluded from the predicate and 
t he reason (nhhayavyavrtta). (10) *What is not noa-etemal is 
not corporeal, like a skJ-llfiwer^ A sky-flower is non-existent. 
So the exeioplificaticm has no fpc«j fUndt tasrayaluins), 
[ID %jke ether'. Here the invndahle cononnilauce of the 
reason voth the predicate is not tnenlionedr So the esemplica- 
tion is devoid of vytpti (av>'^ptyabhidham]if (12> "What is uol 
corporeal Ls not non-eienJah like ether*. The reason and thfr 
predicate are replaced by each oilier. So the exemplication men¬ 
tions aa opposite vyaptl (vtparJtavyaptyabhidhiua). These are 
the EaUndes of heterogeneqxis exempUfiaitioiis (vaidliarmyoda- 
harapabhiU^h 

Bhh^oyajila iuentious eight other faltacioufl exemplificntious 
on the ba^ f>f doubt. (I) *Thi 5 persan will beemie a soveragu 
of a large kingdomp because he is bom of Sojan family like a 
Toyal person* (sandigdhaisadhya);H The predicate is doubtful» 
because all persons bom of Soma family may not become 
reigns. iZ) 'This person is not omnisdent, because he has 
attadimcjil and nveraon^ like a man in the street' Isandigdha- 
^dhana). Here the reason is doubtful. It is doubtful that 
attachment and aversion are the reasim for aonmninisctcnce. 
(31 'Tills person will go to h^ven, becau^ he has acquired pure 
vdrhie^ like Devadatta* (aondigdlmbhayah Here the predicate 
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atid the reason l»th iirc doubtful. (4) perwi is uot cunni- 
sclent I because be talks titudb like a {ttlure of Devadat^'' 
(siutdigdliklrayaK The cxuinplc, a future^ son of Devadottu^ Ls 
doubtful. The^fi are doubtful hotuogejieous c^cempfifications. 
151 'He uho Hill not lie a aovereign of a targe kingdenui will 
not be horn of Soma fauiily, like another royal person' {sandig* 
dEiaafidhyiivyiiVTttfl)^ 'Hi* example is not devoid of the doubtful 
predtoate. Sovcrelguty of a pcr-rtui not bom of Soma family is 
dotiblful. je} 'He who i& omniscient, b devoid of nttatkiuent 
like a pefsotL, ik^ersed in aH A per^n versed lit all 

Sa^tTBS h not devdfd ivf Hie doubtful rca^uu 'boiug endued ivitb 
attacbment' t^digilbaaadbAnivyavyttai. |7) 'He who will not 
go to heaven^ has- uot scctuifed pure virtue, like a dbtre^'i^ed 
person^ A distressed person b not devoid of Ibe dmibtful tcbsod 
and the doublCul predicate fsatidigdliobliJiydvyitvT^tfci). (5) ^He 
who b omnbeient will not talk mueb, like an unborn son of 
Devddaita', The example is doubtful tsaodigdha^ajwl. Tbese 
ore doubtful heterofteneous exemplificatious.^' 

Certain other failaclea are expelled by critics in the ail¬ 
ments of tbo oppenenU in the philosoidiical treatment of a topiCi 
trie,, begging the question fitmMrayn}^ mutuRl dependence 
fauyouyasrayaK viciciUF. dicle (cakmka), and mfinltE rtgreas 
^anavastM). Vamdaraja and Visvanitba iudode them in hypo¬ 
thetic^ r es u to umg ftorka)^ which are not favourable to a valid 
conclusiciUi Ct) Abnii^aya corresponds to beggiug the question 
(petitio principii). It occurs when the proposition depends upon 
itself, and not on an independent reason^ or w^hen the reason 
depeneb upon the proposition^ find gives rise to nn imdesimble 
coutiogoiicy. It takes three fonnSp as the predicate of the 
piopositiDu defwnds upon itself for its protluction, existence, and 
knowledge. 'Thb b n jiUp tjecause it is produced by this Jsr", 
Tf thb jar were produced by itself, ft would not exist at a 
succeeding nuHuont w^faicb is not ihe locus of tbb jar. 'Tbis 
is a jar, because it exists in this iar'. If tbb far exists in itself. 
It b dot pervaded by this jar. 'This b a Jar* because it is 
identical with the knowledge of this 3 ar\ Ef this jar is identical 
with its kacrwledgCt it wiil be produced by the aggrcjpite of 
the causes of its knowledge. These ore examples of itm^irayii. 
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t2) MutUiil dqwndence faiiyoDyairayal cjcmrs when the proposi¬ 
tion depWills upon the reoMuti wid the reason deponds uiioii the 
proposition, and those give rise (o art tmdesrabk contfi^cacy* 
It is tniitua] dependence of tbs propo^otioii and the reasou.^ Tbc 
Advaita VcdSitttsl argues that ignonmee (avidya) residea in the 
individual self which is Brahtnan limited by ignarwice 

(avidyal. This argument involves mutual dependence. Av-idya 
depends njKm the Jiva, and the jlva depends npon avid^. 
(3) Arsuinent in a Ciide Icafcratea) occurs when the condnsion 
of a cliaiti of arguments is alttady assumed as a reason at the 
outset. Here also there is mutual dependence of the propo®* 
tion and the reason in a chain of argimtents, Vlsvai^tba eon- 
fines this feUaej' to a chain of not more than four arguments. 
H) Infinite regress (anas'ftsthi) consists hi regritsus ad laSftilnm, 
It occurs when a reason rentu*^ to be proved by anotlicr reason, 
that reason by another, and so cm id In it no reason 

is established in a chain of argumcols, A reason must h* accept¬ 
ed by a disputant and an opponent in every valid infeience. 
nqualixiug infinite regress also involves itifitube regress It <mn- 
sists in eppoaing an fliguincnt by urging that its reason tei^iures 
to !» proved by another reason, which depends on another 
teason, atid so on to Infinity. Varadaruja considers these four 
fallacies as unfavoumbte hypothetical reasoning. A reafrjH 
vitiated by them eoinmits s^uTBpisiddhi. but not vyapyawa- 
siddhi. These fallacies slioold be avoided in a philosophical 
discussion. “* 

S. Philetopkicat Disputation (Kd(fi3>, Oaifeilei (C/iaJal, 
Sep/itJfiMl jRf/utarfmii (7fll0, and Grounds of 
Defeal iSignkastkdna), 

Vatsyayatiu and Uddyotakara uientiou three kinds of philo¬ 
sophical disputation fkatha). via., discussion fvfldai, w-nuigle 
^jalpsli, and cavil (vitupdal. VSeaspati defines kathit as o chain 
of argumants and rtfutations by many disputants aud opponents 
In it a thesis is establUhed by a disputant, which is mfutrf 
by an opponent, who eslablUIiei* aa antithiaaa. DisntsMou is 
carried on between a piipfl and a teacher for the aacertainin^t 
of truth. Wrangle and cavil aim at victory in debata. V^aradiiiBja 
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describes itsi different parts. Some mention its six parts: 
(1) etiiini:iaticn oE ilie object oi mvesti^jotion and determina- 
lion of the moaiiit of proving jt ; (3) the kind o£ philufiophicai 
disputation to be employed j (3} fixing the dispntant and the 
opfionent * {4^ mppointiiig the president and fixing Ms power 
of rBEuLftiing the cemduet of the manbars of the assembly ; 

(5) Uie parties* promise to expose some or all points of defeat \ 

(6) convention to wind up the discussion. Others men lion four 
parts of a pbilaspphical disputation ; (i ^ the procedure of the 
disputaat's argument ; (2) the procedure of the oppooent's 
cefu ration ; [31 the regtiladon of the conduct of the assembly I 
(41 the fixing of the powers of the president. A writef agreed 
Upon by both parties to pul dowu the arguments and the reMia- 
lions should be appaintedi if one ts found necessary. The dis¬ 
putant nnd the opponeiit Should be of eciual intelleclncil equip¬ 
ment as far as possible, and be abk to carry on discussion as 
«I>erts on a philosophical topic A discussion between a 
spexnalist and a novice is fniitless. The membefs of the assembly 
should be of an odd numberi approved by both [lartiesi devoid 
of attaclmieiit and averaionj well-grounded in the subject-matter 
of discussion^ and able to comprehend and remember the argu^ 
tnents and refutations. The presideni should be approved by 
tJjc parties and the members of the assembly* impartial and 
dlspasionate, and able to favour a rational argument ajid dis^ 
favour a fallacious ars:ufnent. He should announce tlie TCSiiJl 
of the philosophical disputation in conformity with the verdict 
of the majority of the members of the assembly in the absence 
of tmaniuiity. Discussion (vadai may be carried <m without 
interrogatOTS between teachers and pupils. Casual visitotH 
approved by both parties may be admitted to the assembly and 
permiUed to expose faUades tn erguitients and Tefutatiomi jo a 
discussion for the ascertainment of imtb.**^ 

Discussion (x^dal is the establishment of a theais by a dLv 
putont Aiid its refutation and the estahliabment of an antithesis 
by All opiNonent by means of five-itiemhcred inferences and hypo- 
thetical reasoning (torka) wltiioul de^-titinff from the established 
tenets. Two parties di-^tite about an nbjeetj aud defend their 
thesis and attack their anti thesis by inferences famuilly staied 
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in the fornii of five mtimbers Emd liypotlietical rcasojimfr llarka|, 
whii:h is [UJ aid to valid reasotuuiE. The conclusians 
should not deviate hrom the e£tiildish4!d tPiict^, The self ii either 
exLsii^iit or non-imstent It catuiot be both- Discussion wjua 
at the asccj'tiiiuiueut of ihi: redJ eharisctei of Uie liclf. It doe^ 
not r«iuiiv on an impartiul expc.Tt, a president ^ and 

meFpbers. Ati interrogator U not indtepensablei but if ont comes 
by chaucei he should not be e^ccluded, A disputant and on 
Gprpouent end the dh^pute by themselves wUhour the hel^ of 
au interragaior* A pupil and a teacber carry on discnssioii tor 
the detennlnfition of tmth mtbotit aimiug at victory. EKsctission 
D’ada) dilfers trom a wraugle (jfllpa) and a cavil [vitap^laj tvinch 
art tnotivat^ by a desire for victory. It diJIera frojn a wrangle» 
which thnpUjys ipilbbTea |chalA)« futilities fjatib and pmeesats 
ivorthy of rebulx {nigmh^thnim^^ which are not employed In it. 
Valid infexeuce and hyt^^^ticut rcasojiing are not einplov'cd in 
a wrnngTe. A discussion diHw hnin a cavil m which a caviller 
refutes a thesis, but does not ^toblbdi his autitbe^ by adduciu^ 
a reason for it. tt results ia. certoirt knowledge of the reid 
character of on db|ect which was not knowti before, teutoviil of 
doubtp and acceptance of the position proved by valid inference 
and hypothetic rcawuing-*^ 

There should not be fktdty tnembefs of an inference favaja- 
v^bh^l and faulty' reasons (hetvibMsal in a discussion. Alt 
gtotuids of defeat (nigrahastMinit] should not be exposed in it. 
Only the fpcomplete (nyfinaS, the ovefcamplete {adhikajp deviat¬ 
ing frani the accepted tmtb (apAsidilh^tu), and re^smiB 

tbetvibliiisd) should be expoacd- This is the t’leu' of soinc 
^aiya>ikii£. But Jayanta opines that oil fallacies should be 
e^tpcfsed In a discussion for the aucertainnient of the mnl chniaCter 
of the object of investigation, shentid not Lhinkp Vneaspati 

asserts, that the grounds of defeat, which are exposal in a dis- 
cnssioii, ^culd uot be exposed in a wnmgte and n cavi!. and 
that tlio^ which are exposed in thcni should not be exported 
in a disctiwiion.^” 

A wrangle la the estobjishmeut of a thftsis by a live- 

mctTibered infetenco and ife refutatioti by fjuibbk^i futilities and 
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coaLaintHg grwiids of In it a disputant proves 

a thesis by a v^id liifereiicc and a valid liTpothetical reasoniag 
without violating the accepted tenets^ and on opponent refutes 
it by miiaits of quibbles, futilities and processes worthy' of rebuke. 
Quibbles are fallacies o£ equivocation. Futilities ore sopkistical 
refiilaliciEis on tlie ground of mere iiaritj' rad disparity. The 
procefases worthy of rebuke are grounds of defeat due to mis- 
cotnpTchcnsiou or aounzomprehensiorL V^tsynyaiia thinks that 
in a wrangle quibbles^ futilines and groiuids of defeat ar>c 
employed as suhordinale tp a iiilid inference to protect otic's 
thesis from attacks, but that they can independeatly refute an 
antithesis* liut Uddyotakara and Vacaspati opine that quibbles^ 
futiiitiEs and grounds of defeat can never prove or disprove any¬ 
thing either mdepeudently or as subordiuate to valid iDfercnces 
because they ore invalid sophistical aigmaents^ and can never 
protect one's thesis Crum attacks. But they ore employed for 
tlie achievement of victory in a philoso[ihlcal disputadou. A 
wrangle is actuated by a desire for victory^ aiul not by a d^n: 
for the determinatioQ of 

A cavil (vitapd^} » a kind of wTangle f jolpa) in which an 
opponent simply attacks a disputant's theas, but does not 
establish his antithesis. It is a philxiwpbical disputation which 
IS motivated by a desire for victory and devoid of the establish- 
ineiil of an antithesis. In it a caviUer refutes a disputant's thesis 
by employing quibbles, futilities and gmmida of defeat, but he 
neither councLates Ms thesis uar jsroves it by addnclug any 
reasan for it, A wrangle and a cavil i^ould be employed to 
protect the oitcertaimiietu of troth from attacks, even as sprouts 
are protected by a fence of thorns. Tliey sliould be employed 
to refute the arguments of heterodor thinkers in order to protect 
tile earnest seekers of truth from laxity of faith in the rcalitj'*^** 

A quibble (chola) cocisisUi la attockmg a propositioji by 
asstiming another meaning of a wordj which is oot iutended by 
the speaker. It is of three kinds, viz., verba] quibble (v&kchidah 
quibble in re^ct of a genus fs^iDvochala), and metAphoricai 
quibble fupocdrachaU). (I] A verbal quibble consists iu mien- 
bonally taking a word in a sense difTerent from what is mtended 
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by Lhe speaker, A speaker says_, ^This boy is navakambalfl 
[pofiscise^ of a h^tii blAnket^*. A qiiibbler attacks his 
proposidoxi by sa^dng, ^Tbis boy is not mvakambaJa 
{po£St;s£4±d of utiti blanketsb ftr he has only one hlankot". The 
%v<jnl Ttava means -nciv^ and *ninL‘'. The speaker uses it in the 
first sense. Tht ciuibbler use? it in the second sense. (2) A 
qnibbte in tespect of a genus coosists in asserting the falsily of a 
proposition, fthieh is mie in a generic sense. A speaker says* 
Br^ma^a ie possessed of learning and gocnl condnctr A 
quibbler replies, ^Theti a Btlhinaya, who is nor yet in vested 
wiLb sacred thread i should possess lesirning and gooi condnct*. 
The speaker meons that a Brahinn^a, who is invegted with 
sOjcred thread and hnis learnt the Sastras: from a teachcTi is 
posfi^Siied of learning and good conduct. Re does not mean 
that a Hrahmo^* who ha^ not yet attained the age of sttiilying 
the S^tTsis* Is possessed of learning and good conduct. Here 
ihc quibble counts in inteatiuruiily widening the lueaning of 
a word* xvhich la used in tt narrow sark£e by a speaker. This 
qnibhlc is in respect of a generic character. Birth iti a Brfitnnatja 
family is not a %*a!id reason for the pcBsession of learning and 
good coxidnct. The b-pcakcr does not intend it os their mark. 
Study and se^se■^:ollt^ol are their mark without which a 
HruhiiiiLTia cannot posses learning end good conduct. (3) A 
quibble In respect of a metaphor consists in denying the intended 
tnetaphurica] meojiing of a word by taking if in a literal sense. 
A speaker 5 ay^p 'The shdIold+ cry ontV A qnjbbler replies* 
"Tlie persons tm the scaffold cry out*. Here a word taken in 
a inatnphniicaJ sense by a speaker is intenfionaHy taken in 
a tlteral sense by a quibblcr. Or, a word taken m a Jitcral 
sense by a speaker is intentionally taken in o melnphoriad sense 
by B quifabler. A speaker says* ‘The Jar i* bh'ie\ A qnibhler 
replies, ^llte fEir cannot be identical with blue cnlonr*. A word 
should be taken in the sense which is intended by die spenker- 
It shonid not be taken lu a different sensOp which !s not intended 
by him.*** 

It is urged tliat a quibble in respect of a metaphor does not 
difiet from a quibbk In rwpect of n wofd^ becan^ in both a 
w'ord Is; taken in a sense different fmm what is intended by 
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tlie Tbi^ Is not ri^bt, A metaplitnicaJ quibble i5 

differed feau a verbal quibble* la a niewplioricul quibble 
ihete IS A deuiiil of the existesijee ol the obiect Idharoiiu) con* 
Vcycd by a melaphor. Those who cry are aol the scnffoIcU- 
But in 9 verbal quibble tliere is no Jenisl of Ihe existence of 
the object cooveyed by a word, but ite attribute is taken in a 
different sense* There is no ilenhil of 'blanket in a boy, but its 
attribute tiatMi is taken in the sense of 'niae'* So in a verbal 
quibble there is attribution of a ^Uffetvnt tneoiung to a word. 
In a nietapliorical quibble the existence of an object jiosaesswi 
of mi attribute (dbanuin) is denied, whereas in a verbal quibble 
the existence of an attribute (dharma) is denied, though the 
object is adiuitted to exist. If a uietaphorical quibble U oon- 
diderent from a verbal quibWe because of souu! similarity 
between them, then a verbal qnibbk also is uon-diSerem from 
a generic quibble litfflmse of some similnTity betweeu them. 
Thus there is only o-ne kind of quibble. But, in fact, them are 
three kinds of quibbles.’*' 

Futility (fflti) is a srqihistical refutation of an argument On 
the ground of mere similarity or dissiniilarity without the 
support of invariable concornttiince of the reason with tiie predi* 
Cate. Viit^’‘a!iraiifl opins that both an nrgumtnt and a eonnler 
argument are baseil on mere rimilarily or disstmihinty. Hut 
they are not equal (aama), according to Uddyotakara and Vocas- 
pati; there ia no real miuality, but a sembLince of equality 
between them. The argument is ether valid or invalid, but the 
counter nTgumeat is always invalid.’** 

There are twenty four kinds of futilities. We shall use 
D for u disputant, O for an opponent, S for the subject or 
minor term, P for the predicate or major term, 11 fte the reason or 
middle term, E for the exeiUFile, and K’ for the coiuiter example. 

(1) liqualiriug the likeness (sodharmyasama) consiats in 
opposing an argument on the ground of fuero sinulartty of S 
with E’. D proves bia thesis on the ground of mere similarity 
of S with E. O It by addudng a counter arjtuinent on 

the ground of mere similarity of S with E' in order to prove 
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the ab^cc of F in S. (f| D—"Sound nan-ctcruii], because 
tt U a product, like a jar". C>—"Sotuid is eieraaU because it is 
iucorporealp like ether’, D's axgujnent is valid (sadvi^feya) aiuce 
it is based on invariable couccmitaiicc between products and 
Eioo-eternity, O^s counter ajj^nnieut is invalids since it Lo based 
on mere gimiiajily of sound with ethfir in res^jcct of incurpo- 
reality, ibough it is nut pwraded by eternity. Co^iitlions *tie 
mcorTNsrealp but nou-^tettmL 3 q it b a fudlity based m nim 
simiUrity, (lij D—'Sound is ttexitab because it b intanf^bki like 
cthef'. i} —"Sound b nan-eternal^ because it is knowable^ like 
a jnr", D"s argun]:ent b invabd (usadvi^ya), since mtangt^ 
blLity b not pervoded by eternity, I ur^pnneiit also is invalid^ 
since knowabiilty is not pervaded hy oo^-et^Lmity. fiiil D— 
'Sound is eternal» becsuise it is audible, like the genus of sound’. 
0 —^ Sound Is nun-gtemal, because it is sinxijar to a non-cteroal 
jar^ in being a prodact', Hert a merE statement (uktivi^a) 
is refolffd without reference to its uieaniug. Udayima jnen- 
tious these; three kinds of outtalking the likenesi^.^*" 

(2) Et|naliziiig the urdikonoss IvaidliarruyaBacnml cOUsistk 
in opposing jwi argnmenl by cttifig a heterogeticous example. O 
opix^efies D’s argntiieui fay adduong a cotmto^ argnmimt op the 
grrnmd of mere disstmilartty of S witb E* in order to prove 
tbc abduce of P in S. 0“*Sound Is non-etenuib l>ccausc it is a 
product, like a ]ar\ O—'Sound is eternal, because it is incorpO' 
reafa tmlike a jar*. If sannd is non-eternal liecanse of its simi¬ 
larity with a non-etemal jor In being a product* it ts ctenLot 
because of its disstfnilanty with a non-eterna] jar in being 
incorpioreaL The cottnter ar^umeiit i$ based on ULere dissimi¬ 
larity of sound with a Hquallziug the likeness and cquolk- 

ing the urdikenes^ are futile refntatiaos twcauiie they depeml 
upon iTiere similiLrity or dissimilarity bctwecii S and E or E\ 
whereas a valid argument depends on universal concomitance 
between M and P, or between noi-P and nol-I^L and not on 
mere siinilarity or dissimiljirity of S with K m E\ A reason 
wldch has invariiilde concomitimcc with the predicate only can 
pfov'c the pteseucc of Uic predicate in the subiect.^*^ 
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(J> Kqniili^u:^ an addition lulkar^&ama) consist? in 
<ippo9ix]:§i ail argnuiEiit bs5<?id oji a certnin clisract^f t>£ an 
liv an sdditioDal cliarjiiztar of it to tli'a std^jc^tp 

in v^ hicb it does not eaost/” Uddyotakara opliiM tJaat addition 
^ndl^ts in ascribing' a non-^xirt gnt cbaracter to the snbject- 
U—"ikmnd ifi non-etonalp because it is a (irodiict* like a jar'. 
O—'Sound is non-eternal and colonred* like a iaii owing to its 
sunilaxity with a jar. If sound is not colouredi ihtn it is not 
non'Otcrual also^ The cotmter orgmisenl is atiuaUxing an 
additioUf because it ascribe an additional chanicler (tf-gi-i 
■Colour) of the example to the subjectj in which it is non- 
exi.'itcnt/’* Udayunn takes eqnaiiziiig the additi-on in a wider 
sense. It conaists in ascribing an additlooai cbinactcr of an 
ejcample to the subject, in which it does not exist, or in ascrib¬ 
ing itn additional diaiacter of the subject to an exampln. tn 
which It IS noR*«lstent* uHtliout depending on umver^ con- 
comiatanctr between the reason and the prediCHte. O^^Scund 
Ls oon-etemalp because it is produced like a jaf*. O —*A jar 
is non-eteina] and audible^ becaiiM it is a pfrodoct, hke a sound*. 
Here on additLonal character o£ tlie subject ascribed to the 
•example^ in which it is non-existem;. V'iss’anatha follows 
Udayana ta this wider Lnterpretatton of equaUzing the addition/** 
(41 E^juilizing the rednetkm (apakm^asamal consists m 
^opposing 4 n argument ba^ed en a certata chameter of an 
example by osetibing the non-existence of a ckaractef of it to 
the subject iu wliicli it is known to exist/^* This is \at 5 Ta' 
yaiia** interpretation, Eqnalizing the reduCtiotL, flccofdifig to 
Uddyotakara. consists in subtracting an existing choraclcf from 
the subject* which is non-exigtait in the example. 1>—'Sound 
Is nDn-etcmal* because it is an effect of effort, like a jar'. L> 
'Sound is aan-eternnl but tnan-dible, becan«i it is an effect of 
effort, like a jar, which » inaudible- If it is nm inaudibte like 
* far* then it is nat nocn^etemnl like a iar'. Here audibility 
which exists in sonnd is denied, because it is nDii-existexit in 
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4 jar. Udayami lak^ equalizing the reduction in a wider 
It can^istA in ascribing the absence of 4 cbanacccr in on example 
to the 5nbject^ or in a$cTibing tlie absence of a character in the 
subject to the example depending on invariable con- 

cojiLlCance bet^veen the reason and the predicate. D —-"Sound is 
uon-etemnb because it is a pruduct, tike ft jar'. O—'Soitml 
non-etenml and colonrless f so a jar also is non^tmnd and 
colourless". A jar is known to have colour ; but it is snbtmcted 
irom a jar* became sejitnd is devoid of colour. Here the abssanoe 
Oi a qualitv, which is Bon-exlsteiit in the subject^ Ls nscribed to 
the example. The counter argnmenls lire futile, because thej 
shmr equality of Cw’o lugnments in respect of a cerUun character 
tacking in the example ox the subject and therefore in the subject 
or the example respectively.*** 

(5J Hquulizing the questionable (varqyasama) consists in 
Opposing an argument by coiisidernig the esiatence of the pre¬ 
dicate in ihv example as questionable [varvya} as it is questionable 
in the subject.**' The existence of the predicate or inferable 
property (s^dhyiil in the subject <pak^} is ijntistloiiahle or doubt¬ 
ful ^varvya}: but its existence in the H&xample is unque^anable^ 
which is adjnitted by a disputant and au opponent both. Bot in 
equalizing the questionnbte the exirteuce of the prediqate in the 
example is doubted by the opponent. It is dne to the asedptiou 
of questionability of the existence of the poedicotc in the subject 
to the example, or to the asetiption of the qucstiansble cliatacter 
of the subject to the example. D —-Sound Is non-etetnal because 
U is a product, like n jar". O —^Nou-eletnity of a jar also i* 
questianable", So U cannot serve as an example. Here the 
opponent alleges that tf non-etemity of sound is doubtful^ lltcu 
uou-etemtty of a jar also is doubtful^ since both urt products. 

(hi r^uoliung the unqqestiouahfe (rtvarpyasoina) consists in 
opperang an argument by censidering the existence of the pre¬ 
dicate in the subject as unquestionable (avarpya) as it is linqnea- 
linnahle in the example. Tlie existence of the predicate in the 
example is undoubted, but its existence in the subject b donbtftiL 
If It is considered lo be undoubted, there is no use of inferenoc.. 
Kqnahzing the unqtiestiouflblt is due to ascriptiou of tln^ nn- 
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questionable character of the exatuple to the subject."* 
D—'Souud is unu-etenifll, became it is a product, like « jar'. 

^_^'Jfoii*etenuty of sound is as iiuquestioiiable as noB^eicruiQ 

of a iar*. O alleges fliat if noft-eleruity of a jar is luuiuestioiialjle, 
non-etemity of scfUnd also b unquestionable, became both art 
products* so that D*s 11^11111*111 is unnecessary. 

(7) UquftU7.ui|S the vamble (viliiilpasarca] consists m oppos¬ 
ing an argument by siscfibing vattable existence of the predicate 
to the subject by shoving variable existence of anoUier character 
ba the example the reason.®** TMs Ls Vat^yayuiLi^a Inter- 

pretattoii+ Uddyotuimra also folloiA'Si him. Sound ^ non- 
eternal j because it la a product^ like a jar". O—"Sound hi pro¬ 
duced by disjunction, though it b 0 product. But a jar li not 
produced by disjunction* though it fa a product. So so«Jtd fa 
eternal, though it fa a product, and a jar b nonnitCTnal, though 
h fa a product- Just as among products, sotne are produced by 
disjunction while others are not so produced* so 50ine pioducta 

sound) are eternal while others jw") are non-etensal. 

This fa equalling the variable.*" Udayana takes etiualiting tlie 
variable tit a wider sense. In it an argmuent fa opposed by 
showing variable ccmcoinitauce of the reason with the predicate 
by showing variable concomitaiice of the reasofi with anolbor 
chetracter, or that of another character with the predtente, or 
that of another character with another chwactef. D—^Sound fa 
rLOU-eterual* because it fa a product'. 0 —*A product has 
variable concomitance with heaviness . b€3ivincR& has variable 
ooDcomitance with non-etemily ; non-etemity has variobln con¬ 
comitance with corporeality. Every character has variable c<m>- 
ComitHuce with another character^ So a product also has 
Variable concomitaitte w’lth nou-etemity* Varadaraja and 
VfavanatJin billow Udayana in Lntetpreting equalling the vari¬ 
able in a wider sense.*" 

(8) Equalizing the predicate (sadhyosama) consiafa iu 
opposing ail jugument by urging equality of the example with 
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the subject in respect of provability/*^ D—^Soiiitd is noo^ 
etcrttalp ijec^iLse it is a producl, like a jar^ O—*What tA the 
reason of moa^eterBity of Uie jar? Its noD^etemity a \ m > mu si 
be ififeired like aon^tieniity of sound'. Here the exMDple is 
alleged to be equal to the sulijech If tlte esi^nce of Die 
predicate in Ibe subject h to be iuferted^ its existence bl Lbe 
example also is to be proved. Uddyanap Varadarija and 
Vi^vanaklia mtcipret etiualj^cmg the predicate tn a wider senn¬ 
it ciPiisists in opposrug an aigument by urging that the subjeel, 
the reasorij or the exajnpte also is to be yroved^ like the 
predicate/** This opposiDon is fntite, since an example is kuoivn 
to be poascs&ed of the predicate by both parties, and the rea^son 
ifi knoivn to be itivariably concoinitajit with the predicate. Only 
the exisLeuce of the predicate in the subject is an object of 
iuferimee. 

[9} fvqualjzLog the co^jireseuoe {ptapttsama} cousista in 
cipposiuK: an arguinent based on the co^presence of the reasofl 
and the predi^mte by showing their imii-disttJLCtiou froin each 
odier/*- B-*The hill is fiery, beettuse it is sojokyp like a 
kitchen'. O—"The hiU is smoky, because it is fiery» like a 
kitchen^ ^niokc itnd fire ore taken os the reason and the 
preilicate by I>- But thi^y [ire in the same locus, and so non- 
distinct fnm each othetp and f« this reason, fire may be taken 
^ Die reason and $sioke as Die predicate. This is 0*s counter 
argitmcut^ If the reosou and the predicate are ncm^distiiict from 
each other, they camiot be related to each other as cause and 
effect, or os the iudicator and the indicatedj because their relation 
kno^n already. The opposition is futile because a cause 
produces au effect in the same locus. The agent, the material 
and the uustruineut are preseat in the same locus whirre an 
effect Is produced. The reason U g-. sanokel which bos luTariabk 
coiiccuiitnnce with the predicate ^ prove its 

existence wjthuul getting at it. The relataon of pervasioa and 
bcinj; pers-'sded prevents the rea.wi. and the predicate from be mg 
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ni>n-di!^net frotB cacfe Vacasp^ti rightly urges that 

rcUtion imjilici tl^e exUteuec of the relatfla since a non-c_iEistfent 
thing caiHioi be related to the reasoti. but that an estlstent thiiiir 
m nol inferred. If the predicate is certAinly kmowu to he 
existent ia the ^abject, mfereot^ becomes iL-ieless/" 

(10) liuuaJizing the mutual ubseocc or aou^rehitiuti (ofiripti- 
sama) consi^ in opposing ad argrtmeat basotl on mutual abiience 
of the reason and the predicate existing ia Temotc: site^ by 
showing that the former cannot prove the existence of the 
latter. D—‘The hilt is fiery* because it is smoky* like a kitchen'. 

—:^The hill is not fiefy, because it is smoky". If the reason 
IJTOves thd existence of the pretlicate^ which is absent From the 
objectp without being relaied to it* then on the same ground it 
can prwe the non-existence of the predicate in the safaject, 
without being related to it. But jost as a lamp cannot HJunuiie 
tiu obieci without bdig related to itp or jnst ^ a cause cannot 
produce an effect without getting at ftp so the reason cannot 
prove the esdsieiLce of the predicate wiUiout being relutcd to 
it.**" This opjMStiou is futilep t:»ecause sometimes a cause can 
produce an effect from a distance ; for exnmplep blflck mugic 
does harm to a distant enemy. So the reason can prove the 
existence of the predicate* without being related to iL^^ 

Hi] Equalizing the infinite regress (pmeaffgs&ama) consists 
in apposing on lUrgimient by showing that the example has not 
been proved by reason. Gautaioa and Vatsyu5riimi interpret it 
in. thia sense. UdaynUBj Vamdaraia and Vi^-anathn interpret 
It in n wid^ sense. They regard it ss oppoaing an argumeat 
Iiy ’^bowing tltai the subject, Ihe reason, or the example has not 
been proved by reasonD—*Soimd b nonMrtetiml, becaiw 
it b a iiToduct, like a jar'. O oppo?^ tt by urging that the jar, 
m a pn>diict has not been proved to be ftou-etemal by a rcASon, 
or that the subject has not been proved to exist. TWs opposition 
IS futile, becau::^ the example is known to be the locus of the 
predicate by both parties, and the reason a product) is 

known to be invariably concomitant tvith ihe predicate . 
nou-cteraily), and the eubiect ifi known to exist, and does not 

r r, 7: Nvrr., p. m. 
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require Any ressoa to prove its o^iBlcnce- Wliflt is unproved 
b pTovifd by inference ; irhat is Already known to b& true does 
not re«iuire any proof. 

( 13 ) Equaiking the contrary exaiuple {praUdr^tlntasaJTiA) 
consists in opposing an arEnment citi the strength of a mere 
contrary ejEainpIe wittont slmwing any reasem or invariAble con- 
comiLKnce between it and the predicate.. D—"Sound Is non- 
ctemaLj because it is like a iitr". O—*So^d is etemfll, liecause 
it is like etlLcr\ If sottnd is noa-etcriifll on the strength of the 
mere exaniiik of a jar, then it is eternal on the atrength of the 
atere contrary example of ether. This opposilion is fotilfii 
hecanF« a mere contTory example nnatipported by a rea^n is 
not conilticive to any i:ciiclusioa. If it can piow eternity of 
sounds then a mere example also can prove its aon-etemity. 
Vi^vonatlm distinguishes equalizing a contrary example frotn 
cituallring the likeness. In the former an argument is opposed 
by a mere contraiy example, whereas in the latter it tfi opposed 
by showing similarity betrsvcesi the subject and a counter 
oxfijiiple.'** 

( 13 ; Equalling the ncm-producrioti (aniitpattisaiiija) cornsists 
in opporing an srgmnent by urging that the reason Is absent 
frutE tlsc subject^ which is not yet produced, D—^Sound b non- 
cternah because it is an effect of effort, like a jar*. O—'Sound is 
<jtemHh because it is a non-effect of effort, like ether*. The 
reason ‘being an effect of effort* does not exist in the subject 
soundlp because it ts not yet produced owing to the 
4ihscnce of its cause. When sound is produced. It is called 
^sound's and endued with tlie property of being a product- So 
iMumd is etenmli because it is not an effect This oppositiori is 
futile, WJien ^nd is produced, it is called ^souud^ there is 
im sound liefore its production. An existent sound is an effect 
Hof efforts and so nou^lemal. Unhl it is produced, it b not the 
subject of iufefeace,“* 

L'dsyaiia mterprels equalling the nou'production in a 
wider sense It is an opposition based on liit sl>5enee of the 
reason before production of the subiect, the reason, the predicate. 
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tbt eULumple, or its cognition.^** Varadaraja and Vis^’anatha 
follow Mid. 

(i4) BqoMMog the doubt (sainiiyasaciia) consbts in Qppois^ 
ing an argunieni by urging that the existence or the iion- 
exhtHOce of the predicate in the tiubicct is doubtful because of 
its similarity with one example in which the predicate is |jxc>* 
senit and with anollier example frcrai whidt it is absent. Though 
there is a cause of the definile knowledge of the tsistence of a 
■distinciive character in the subject, the opponent urges that its 
existence or non-existence in the subject is doubtful. D—^^und 
is noD-eteruaJp because it b au effect of efiort^ like a jar^ O— 
*Is sound non-elemBl or etenml, because it is perceptible by ati 
external sense^rgan, like a jar or the genus of a jErr?’ A jar 
is norE-etemal, but its genua is eternal So eternity or non- 
eternity of sound is doubtful* because it has similarity with 
^teruai gotius of a jar and a non-etcmal jar. Tlus opposition b 
futikk because doubt arises from the fcoowledge of the cofumon 
charaet^ of tw'o objects^ but it does not arise from the knowledge 
of the distinctive character of one objects If doubt arisca from 
the knowledge of the cominon character and the distinctive 
choracter both, it never ends. The doubt that arises from the 
knowledge of the common character b destroyed by the know¬ 
ledge of the distinctive character. When sound is known to be 
jion-etemal because it is an effect of eSortp there is no scope for 
doubl as to Its 'being cither eternal or non'eiemaL Its distinc¬ 
tive char acter being known ^ its sEtnilarity with an eternal entity 
<!aiuiot generate doubt. Sound is known for certain, to be endued 
with non^ternlty* which is pervaded by being produced by an 
effort. Wlien its distinctive character of uou-eterrtity ta definitely 
knoivn^ no doubt can ari^ as to hs being eterual or non- 
etctnal/*” (.Tddyotaknm distinguishes between equalising the 
doul>t and eqtmbzmg the likeness. Tile former is based on 
similarity of the subject with two things, whereas the hitter is 
based on its rimnurity with one thing, 

{151 Eqwbiing the coutrox^rsy (prakmpasiima) conswts 
in ofifwing an argument on the strength of <dm.ilarity of the 
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Tvith two exftiiip)e» hEivin^ contrsdictDry cJuracicrs. It 
w refulatioii ftf od ai^imeiit by provoking th* concroveiw to 
settle whicb it is eiiiplc^ed.“^ D—'Sound U aoa>eteriuil, because 
it is an effect of cHort, like a jar', O—'Sound is etenuii, beoiuse 
it is andible, like the genus of sound', O urges tliat noiUfttirnity 
of sound caniiot be proved, because tbe renson 'audibiUty', wliicih. 
Is ttomogeneous witb nott-etenuU sound and etentiil genus of 
sound, provokes l]ie very wntroveisy wliidj is to be settled by 
it’ This oppofiition is futdle. The origiiul arguiuent is ^'uiid, 
Son^temity of sound is proved by the reason ‘being an effect 
of effort wbteb is pervaded by non^etemity, So tbere is no 
moin for ccaitiover^ which arises from the absence of know¬ 
ledge of the real uhnracter of an object. The counter argoment 
ifl ta^-aiid, becan&e audibilily is not pervaded by eternity, nnd 
so caimot prove eternity of sound, Udayauji and Varadaraja. 
opine that ihore is a false aseriptiou of coatradictioa (badha) ia 
eiJHalizing the controversy, tn which O admits Utat D’s reason 
IS equally strong as his own reason, and yet opposes his argument 
by urging that hia reason is stnmgor than D’s reasoQ,'" 

Vacaspati disliuguiahes equalizing the controversy from the 
coimterbahinced reason. Tlic former is a futile refutaUiia (jati'l. 
while the latter is a faulty reason (listvabhasa), In the former 
Iwth partieii think their reasons to be equally strong, which 
give rise to a deadlock ; while tn the latter there is no deadlock, 
because tlie reason of one party is stronger than that of the 
other, which silences it, Uddyotakara dtsdoguislijes equalizing 
Jbe controversy from ^qna1i^mg the Llteunss and efttralisting the 
doubt, l^nolizing the likeness is based on similarity of the 
subject ivilh one example, f^uaUziBg the doubt is bused on its 
similarity witli two examples. But equaUzlng the oontnn'ersy 
ia not based on siniilarity, but an two sides whidi appear to be- 
equally strong. According to Jayanta, In equalizing the contrch 
0 seeks to prove the apparent validity of his counter orgn- 
whenras La equnlucii^ tlie likeness and eciuelizlng the un- 
I eiuss 0 seeks to prove the invalidity of D's argament.'** 
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[[§) Iht: non-rc^iison [alietusamq) toiusists tti 

opposing an argument hy showing that the reason tn neathfif 
prior, nor posterior tOp nor simultaneous mtli, the predicate. If 
it is prior to the predicate, it cannot be Uic re^on of the Latter^ 
which IS non-existent. II it is postedor to tlic predicate, it can¬ 
not b« ils reason, since its existence is proved by a prior reason 
only. If it is mmuLtaneoua with ihe predicale, it may be the 
predicate and the predicate may be the reason. Bence the 
reason which neiUior precedes nor ^ccccds nor coexists with 
Uxe predicate is a nou-reason (ahetni. Equalizing the non-reason 
i& oppO!>ing iJLsi argument by showing similarity of the reason 
with the ami-reasonD—'Bound is uon-etemai, becuuse it is 
an effect of effort, like a jar'. O—'Being an effect of effort is 
neither prior nor posterior to, nor ^itituItanOoos ydih, non- 
dtornity. So it is aimtkr lo the non-ruasan’. O seeks to refute 
tlie tcason-predicflte-rclation or the causc-effect-relatton. This 
fctiid of opposition is futikp since the predicate b proved by a 
prior reason. It is not indicated without a prior reason which 
b its mdicalof. So it b absurd to argue tliat reason does not 
exist at three times. The opposition is invalidp since it cannot 
preotnlep succeetlj nr coexist with what is opposed. Ok counter 
reason beii^ invalid for the same reason, Dk reason is volii 
The opposition bemg invalidp the origioal argument is valid. 
Thus the opposition ts se If-contradictory. 

(IT) Equalizing the presumption (arthapatfisaina) 
in opiKxsiug an argument on the ground of presumption m favour 
of the counter iirgumenL D—*£k>uud fa non-eternal, becaiLse jt 
ia an effect of effort, Ufee a jar'. O—^Sound fa presumed to be 
eternal, l^ecaitse h is intangible like ether'. If sound is non- 
eternal, because it has similarity with a aon-etemal jar in respect 
of being an effect of effortK it may be presumed to be eternsT^ 
because it has similirtty with eternal ether in respect of being 
intangible. O opposes Dk argument by setting false presump¬ 
tion in favour of hts counter argument. Tlie dppositimt fa 
fittOe, because O does not prove his counter argumcul with the 
□id of invariable concomttonce. Further, the presumption 
adduced by O is inconclusive ; if it preves eternity of ^mid 

*** AbptnnJI ^^illianryfti priityfl¥.inthiisiim (UirlUASnuS;^. NHli., r L 
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bfiCAiLSC of its siiniliirity ivith i^tcjiml it proves its 

uon-etemity b*eiiiiS 4 i of itji simiLirity with iion-etciDili ilunjiSp 
So this op|K^tk>ti involvis self+coittrudiotioii- Fiirthorp thttc is 
only a saiahlaucc of pr^stiiiiptioii* which does not prove the 
counter Argument If a fiolid stuuc: falls lo Uie ^jrountl, ii does 
not iiTiply that liquid water doe^s not fall to thii g;roifnid-*“ 

(18) EquAlixitig the nou-difFeretice (avj^e^soina) conEiils in 
opj>osiii£ an argmuent l>y ahowi&g that all ihingB an; iton- 
dlfTerent from one another, liMrcaiise they possess the cutitTuoU 
property of existetice* if the subject and the 4j:carrip!e be regarded 
as non^lifTereiit from each other, because they possess a coinmon 
pro£fcerty, D —^Souud Is non^ternalH. because it is an ciStrcl of 
eUort, like a jar". Sound and a Jai are non-different trout each 
□thei, because they possess the common prfi|>£tly of belug effects 
of effort. This is the Implkaticm of the aripuiiaiit. 
thin[gs are non-etcrtial, because they am existent. So L2scy arc 
uoQ-difrcrfdit from uue another, because they pftsesess Qit 
ci^nirnon property of cxistenL-u'. iCquahxing the nou^liffcreticc 
is an opjHjstticiU hosed ou false attribution of uou-difference to 
aU ihuiRs because of their the coitunon ptiqwrty of 

ejcTStencc. f) alleges tSial if It admits lutn-diflcrcnre of aB 
he cannot infer nnn-eu-rniiy of sound from its being an 
tiffcct of effort, becau^ the subject, the predicalfi^ the reason* 
and the exoropk are non^iffereiil from one another ; lind that 
if he admits non-difcrence ol nil object‘d in the form of possession 
a comuiod pro[jertyi then there being no distiactiou of non- 
el etna] and etertui] ewtitlcSj ail thing$ including sound ore et^imaL 
So D caaiuot infer UDU-Uleniity of $qimiL If ho admits that all 
entities are non-ctemak his arinuncin Co prove nnn-etemity of 
sound is needless. This kind of oi^positioti iS futile | ^nec H s 
argmn^t is vfilid. But 0*s counter argument Is in valid, since 
the reason 'exii^tence* is not i>ervTidcd by the predicale 'non- 
dilTernncfi^, and cannot prove iion^lifftrencc of all ^d>ject5. 
Fnrtlier, ''all obiects^ beiog the subject of inference, there is uo 
example, in the absence of which there esm bfi no infrence. If 
O pr<Tv& uon-difference of all objects in test-iect of being non^ 
etenml with a jar au example, then he admits non-eternity 
of wirnd and cannot oiqxe^ it. If he oppoee* it^ his oppmutiou 
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is selfMTOUtnulictj&ri*- Uddyotakam difittpg«i5hes equalizing the 
jiou-diffexiEnce from equalizing ihe likue^. Both are b^sed on 
^milArity. But the former is based Qti sirailarity of all objects, 
while the latter b bassd on similarity of the subject with one 

4191 Kquaibtag the proof {upapattisaiua) consifte in oppos¬ 
ing m argmiteol on the ground that both arguments are justihed 
by reaSQiia,^** This h the view of Gautmua and VltsySyana- 
D—"i»und b non-etsTTiaJK because it b an effect^ lite a jar*. 

— 'SoTind is etemol, because it is mtHUgihle^ like ethers O 
urge^ that both arguments are justified by valid reasons,, and 
seek?! to create a deadlock by his counter argument. Being an 
effect is H vabd rea^u for uoU'eterBity, and intatigibility is a 
valid reason for eternity.*** Bui Varadarija and VisvanStlia 
intciiircl equalling the proof in another way. It consists bi 
opjK>sing an argument by urging that there may be a proof in 
favour of the opposite side, O nppo^ D's argument by urging 
tltat there may be some reason for etemity of sound, O argues f 
"My side hiu> a reason like yottr side, bocau^ It is one of the 
two siiicsVA*^ This opposition is futile* since I>*s argument w 
valid and O's counter argument is invalid because intangibility 
is not pereaded by eternity. Cogaitio-ns art indmgible but non- 
eternfll, O admits the validity of the ccason of D*s argument, 
and so cannot oppose it. If he opposes it, he cannot regard 
both reasons as valid. If he oilmihi the validity of both reasons^ 
he condot oppose utguincnt If O urges that non eternity 
and etemity cannot exist in the same thing wuud)* this 

self-contradiction cannot prove the validity of the counter argu¬ 
ment. Self-contradictiou proves ndthor nofi-etemity nor eternity 
of sound p Admission and oppositiou cannot exist tog^er/** 
l^ddyotakani distinguishes eqnaliring the proof from equalizing 
the controversy* In the former the two reasofis are supposed to 
be equally valid* while ra the latter there is opposition of the 
sides. Jiyanta dhttingiiisiies equalizing the proof from 
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CMliLilixiilg the and Kitmltiiiig tht: controversy, lliu^ 

Erst fudlity bi employed with view to ddcaliug Uia other Bide, 
while the siccond and third are employed with a view to setting 
up itn opposite dde and areating a kek of dmsinfi respectively. 
Varajiarija lakes eqmilliiag the proof in li diSerent sense. So 
he dhitingniahes it £ram ei^ualiziiig the MkenessfPi eiiimliting the 
\iQlikened mid ecjueLixing the controversy in e difiereiit manner. 
In the first futility () urges that there may be a reoj^on for the 
opposite CGiicUisioii without stating a deiinite reason^ But In 
the last tTiree futilities O seeks to prove hk condiiaion hy an 
established rcasoo.'*^* 

120) Hquaimng the pereeptioii (upalabdhisfinm) consists in 
opposing an argiunent on the grotmd thnl wc fjerceive the pre¬ 
dicate in the subject even without a definite reason. I>—^'Sound 
is non-eteiruitT because ti is an effect of effort, like a iar\ 
O urges tliat we perceive non-etemity of sound pnodueed by the 
btanch of a Itc^ broken by the impact of a u^nd even without 
ihe leasDu that it is an effect of efforts This Idnd of opposition 
is fudle, because non-cieniity of sound has many causes. When 
D infers nou'etemity of soimd from its facing an effect of effort« 
he does not deny other causes of its non^eternity. The same 
effect is produced, by many causes. Plurality of causes Is not 
denied for practical purposes. There is nothing to be opposed, 
because the iufefahle character Ls produced by other causes also. 
Vatsyayana Interprets equalizing the perception and its refuta- 
tinII as ckffned by Gautama in this manner. But Uddyotakara 
gives another mter|ifetatidn of equalizing the perception li* 
oppo^ng an arguriKUit by showing the absence of the reason 
from the subject by taking it in a wider sense, D—"All arc non* 
eteroaii because they have higher and lowef universals^ and arc 
[jerceptible by our extemal sense-organs*. O urges that the 
reason is absent from the dyads which are Impcrceptibk but 
mou-oteniaJ ; that D"s argiuucnt commits the faUacy of partial 
unproven teasufi (bhagasiddhj]- 11 is objected that equalizing 
the percaption in this sense Ls not a futile op].KWitiDTi^ because 
it is not based on simikrity or dissimilofity. ‘Cddyotokara 
repHes thm it is u futility tjccau^ it k oppositiun of an argument 
on the ground of simHaHty with an argument wdlhout a rensoii.*^* 
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Vuradxiraja wid Vi^Yanatlia tsike e<jiialiaiiig the peroeption iii 
another eens*. It consists in oppo^ing^ an argument by con- 
tjadictinE c^ch alternative arising from the reason, the subject. 
OPT the pftHiicate in order to ascertain the meaning of ihc argu- 
ment. D—*The liiU b fierj^ because it has smoke'. O—"Is it 
fiery* because it has smoke only? It is fiery * because it has 
light alsoh 'Is Hie hill only fiery, because it has smoke? The 
kitchen also is fiery, because it has mwk&\ 'la the hiU fiery 
only* because it has smoke? It is a substance also, because it 
has snoke\ This kind of oppositi<EO is futile, because it mis¬ 
interprets the meaning of the argument opposed. D sets forth 
bis argument to prove the existence of fire in the hilS^ which 
is doubtful. He does not seek to prove that the hUl is fiery, 
because it lias smoke only^ or that the hilt only is feryi or 
that the hiil ts fiery only.'*’ Udayaua takes 'perception^ in 
equalizing the perception as an iliustrative example odily. He 
uses it in a comprehensive sense^ which incltuies percepticin* 
non-[»erception^ desire# non-d^ire, a verson, non-aversion, voh- 
tioiii Don-voUhoni potency, hupotency^ pnoducticmi nm-proiluc- 
tLon, use, non-use and the Uken**^ 

( 21 ) Equalising the non-perceptian {anupalabdhi^nia) coo- 
gists in opposing an argument which proves the non-existence of 
an object by non-perception of it, by proving its existence by 
non-pcrception of non-perceptloii. B—'The veil of sound is 
non-ex istent, because it is not perceived^ So sound is oon- 
existent before it is uttered, because it is not conceaied by a 
veil. Hence it is non-etemal'* O—^'The vefi exists, because 
non-perception of the veil is not perceived'. If non-perceptiem 
of the veil proi-es ife Don-existeiicc, the non-perception of nou- 
perceptiou proves ihe non-cxistence of non-perception. Tlie 
oon-existence of non-perception is the existence af perception^ 
If the \'cil is perceived, its existence is proved. So ^und is 
eternal* because it exists before it is uttered as. conceuted by 
fl veil, which is removed by utterance. This is 0 "s counter 
argument. This kind of opposition ia fuhte. because non- 
pcrcephou is a mere negation of perccptioii, and So b an invahd 
reason. Perception provea existence, and non-perception proves 
non-exwttnce. The uon-pcrception of uou-pa-ceptijoii is n mere 
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negfitiim of oon-pcrcuiJticFii. It doe^ not prove the itiidstcnte of 
ati objecL Tlic non-pciii:eptioii of udn-pereeption of the veil of 
^lutd does not prove the esdstoico of the veil. Further * we 
have intcrcml perceptiori of non-perception or non-existeace of 
knowledge, 'I am aot iiure\ U have doubt^ But there is no 
non-perception of non-perception. So equaliziag the non-per¬ 
ception is futile. Udayaua takes "noa-perccpticm" in a wide 
sense, end comprebonds desire, noa-desire and tbe like ia it. 
Varadntaja uccrepls his wider interprefcation of e^piMizm^ the 
non-perceptio£L^ 

(22) Hrpndizrng the non-etertial {oiutyasama) consists in 
opposing &u argument by attributiiig non-etenuty to all tliingSr 
because things that are homogeneous possess equal ebarseters. 
D—'Sound is non-etfimal^ because it is a product, like a jnr^. 
O —Sound is Qoii-eteiTLflJ* because it is boinogeneous idth a 
jar in some resjiect, then all thitigs are non-cteniatp because they 
are homogeneous with a |ar in rspect Of exbtence'. TIus b 
cquaUsing the non-etumaL It is a futile oppcffitiaup because 
mere homageueity unsufiported b)- xnvariable ooncorititanee of 
the reason with the predicate eonnut iirove anything. Jvoa- 
eteniity of sound b proved by its being a product which is 
invariably accompani^ by nou-etcniity ; it b not proved by 
hotoogcneitir of Sound with a non-eterual jar in respect of 
esebtonce. Uddyotakara and Jayanht dbtbiguish equalizing the 
non-eteruiit from eqnalistmg the non-^l3fIe^ellce. The former 
attributes tion-eteruity to aE things because of their homogeticity 
irith a non-eteruiil object, while the laller attrilmtEs uott- 
diflereuce to all things became of their esbti^ee. Yarudaraia 
and Vardhamona dlstingnisb them in Bitother Tnanner, fn 
equaliitirif; the non-etcnuil tbe ebameter of the subject as hstdiig 
the predicate (sapak^tva) is attributsed to dissutiilar things 
(vipak^l which orie devoid of the predicate- Uduyana takes 
equalizing the -eternal in a w’ldiir sense. It consists iu 
opposing ap arEument by attributing non-eternity to all things, 
because thmg^ I hat are honiogcxieous or brnrogeneous ha™ 
equal characters. Vamdaraja also balds the same view. Vi£va^ 
nitha gives this example, TX —'The hill is fiery* because it is 
homogeneous wt^ a kitcbcn, which is fieTy^ O—'AU things 
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are fierjr. bercuiKe they are lioniogenequi with a kitdiejit which 
is exislCDt^ D—'Sound b uoii-etenial, becatise it b helero- 
geniious with ether, whidi b etemal*. O—'AH things are non- 
L^teniiil, because they are hettrcigeueotts with ether, which is 
cternar.^** 

(23) Iv|UiiUriTig the etemcki faitystsama) consists in oppodn^ 
sifl argmiicnt h>- attributing eternity to a non^ternal thing, 
beciiit'^ ll is ^temaliy mm-eteniaJ- 0—^Soiiuti b nou-ctemai, 
beciiu^ it is a product* like a \m\ O —"I£ noD-eteniily atoayr 
uUtB id soiiJid» it must be and if it does net always 

exist id it* it must be elcrmiV. This kind of c^jm^tion is futile, 
because the subject sound) b always nonHjtmud- O admits 
dial non-eteriiLty always exists in sounds and camiot deny 
its Bou-*iemity. It b futile to argue that a dilng ls eternal» 
because it is c tern ally ■n on^^terniil inasmuch as non-^tfiitiity and 
etemitv are coiitradLCtory qunlidea, and cannot coexist in a thing 
at the $miie time. XJdayam and Varadiiraja take equalir-ing the 
eternal in a wider sense. It consists In opposiug an urgunient 
by shomng that the subject cannot have a porlictilaT proijeit>% 
beennse it or its contradictory isnnot exist in it. Nityasamii Ls 
an iJlu-strative ilesignutionpK whicb indtides such aUcruLitiveft as 
eterufih inm-etenial, different^ nou-different, effect * uoiiHi^eci* 
subsbtent, non-subsistent, valid ^ non^valid* existent, noiS' 
existent ^ Etable,! non-stable^ one, man>% commanp non-ccnintrim* 
attributive, non-attributive, dependent^ iudepeodentp seqmncc* 
Ilf iti 1 1 ipmfv _ defLnnLlej indefiiidblei indirect* dixeett present, 

non^presentp avoidalikp non-avoidablftp coexbtent, oon-coemst- 
entp conlmdictoiy, noUHH’Qntradiciory, known, unknown* dcsin-d. 
nndenirefl, hated, tion-hated* dune, updone, i>otdntp impotent^ 
produced* unprofluced, nsecl, non-used, jar, nun-jar, doubtful, 
undoubted and the like. 0—'Suutid is uoti-etemsil . X& 
tion-eteniit 3 ' p. protluct or a don^producl ? If it is a productj 
la it L^roduced shnnltaneousdy with sound, or before it* or after 
it? It cannot be produced simultaneously iridl sotind* because 
soimd Inihig its material cause must be prior to ntm-etemity. It 
ciiiiTirit be produced before sottnd for the ifamc rcasOTi. It cuniiol 
be pnxlucErd aft^ sound, Ijccause sound would be eternal before 
priKliLctinti ut no^-etiC^litJ^ If ftOHreternity is not produced, 
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wund which is its snbstmte^ is uoi [produced. Hcuice 

il ma*t adjniltcd to be eternal. This kind of opposition is 
fqtile. If tile reason and the predicate are not admitted to be 
related to each other as pervaded and pervader^ the former mn- 
noi prove the existence of the latter. If they are admltteii to 
be so related, the loinier can prove the exlsteiice of the 

(24J Equalkin^ the effect {karyassma) consists in opposing 
an argument by Hliowing diversity of ofieets of cfforL D— 
•Smind is noR-eternal. because it is ait effect of effort, like a Jar'. 
A i&T ^vas noii-ojnstent at first ; then it h brought into exi^nce 
by effort. So tt is non-etemal. O—^Sonnd is ctiSttialp bocaiise 
it is aa effect as suanifestation brought hboat by an effort'. Aa 
effect is either 3 product or a iiianifestatioa of .somethttig already 
oxLsteaL A jar is prodiiced anew tiy an efforts Bin sound is 
manifested by an effort which produces tittcmnccH It wa* 
existent before uttttauce. [t bos no special propetty whlcti 
tJTOves it to be a product, and not 0 manifestation. So it ^ 
fltmaL Tills kind of opposiUon by showing the absence of a 
rlLstfugnishing character of an effect of effort is c^itialiKing the 
effect, 'ffiis apposition is futile^ Soaiid (s noti-existent before 
effort, because tJiere is noa-peroeption of it. Non-perceptioa of 
it is not due to a veil which conceals it^ I^cause the veil is not 
perceived. Hence sound is aa effect^ vvhicli is not manifested, 
but produced. If it be urged that there is no special reason for 
sound being an effect in the nature of a prodticl of effort and 
therefore being iioU'eteraiil, it niay be equally urged that there 
is no special reason for sgutid being an effect in the uaturie of a 
manifcslaHou brought about by effort. Thus both rojasons lure 
idcoucluaive. If a special meaTibig b attached to the opposition^ 
the same meaning may be attached 10 the original argument. 
So t>oth sides are £<103]. 

Chlayann and Varasiarejo give a wider meaning to equalizing 
ihe effect. It consLsts in opposing an argument by ditmuig 
the liiEibiljty of the reason ^ the subject p or the example to pro^Tt 
the existent^ of the predicate* by addneipg bis uwm reason for 
Ihe nciit-exlstence of the predicate, and showing the mvolidity 
of his nwB reason also, Yi^Tinfllha defines this futility as oppose 
tng an argument by fefiiting the undcsirad special meaning of 
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reason which is stal^ in & general wayn He uicludes all 
other futile refntatifliia in iU EiiualizitiB the devil of imcer- 
tainty riii^osaoia) or opisosing an nr^nutnl by urging thut it 
may be vitiated by an undetected flaw^ tliough no flaw is lound 
in It, is included in equalmng the effect. 

Uddyoiiilcarii distinguishes equalixing the effect from equa¬ 
lising the doubt and oqnLiijsitig the likeness. Equalising the 
d-oubt is based on ^uiilarity of the subject with tw'o examples 
quitted Avith coatradictory' characters. But equatixiug the effect 
IS based uu diversity of effects, but not on jdmilarity, Equalizing 
the Itkcni^ b based on sunilarlty -of the subject with an example, 
hut not on false attributiou of a reason. But equalixiug the effect 
is tsnsed on false at^ibution of a reason^”* Thus jads are 
sophist! cnl refutationj of sfgtnntnLs based on mere paHty or 
disparity. 

N'igraltaslhinas are grounds of defeat in a philoaqphical 
debate. They are occasions for rebuke due to wHful niLsundcr- 
shmding or tvaui of understanding. They consisi in one's iO' 
ability to refute an opponent's thesb nr to estahli^ one^s outj 
thesis refuted by bins. There are twenty Iwo kinds of nigniha- 
sthana. 

Cl) Hurting the proposition (pratijffMiMi)! arises wheu a 
person admits in his exampTe (SA^adf^fanta] the chatActer of a 
counber example (pmtidr^taiitaj. D—^'^Sound is nou-etemai, 

because ll is pacepiible by a senso-orgao, like a O—'$ouad 

b eierrtal. because it is perceptible by a sense-organ. like a genus^ 
■wtuch U etemolV D—'If a peTOepUble genus is eternal, a jar 
also utemal*. He admits in his exampk a jar^ the 

character (a-g-p eleraily) of the counter example s«ntas). 

He denies non-ctemity of a jar admitted by him, admits its 
eternity w^hich is the chnrocter of the counter exnmpk, smd 
hurts his proposition. *Vhh is Gautamn and Vatsyayaim's view. 
But X;jdd3rotakara mterpruts one's own example fs^^adrstanta) 
as ooe*s outi thesis {svapak^h nnd counter example fprati* 
a& aotitliesitt fpratlpnk^l. D—^ Sound is nan-eternal, 
because it is pcrocptibleV O—'Sound is eternal, becniisi! It Is 
perceptible^ like a genus'. D—'ll a perceptible genus is vternnl, 
then sound also ia etentalV Thus D hurts hts thesis 'sound is 
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aou-etc^^EIJ^ Vacaspati and Javania support OJdyotiikani's 
view. Viii-anatha follows Li'dayanap And reco^nues five kinds 
of pratijMMni. (1) I>-^"Soiiad b itpn-elenial^ because it is per¬ 
ceptible ihrou^h a serlSMrBatl^ O—'T!ie reasoii is iocon elu¬ 
sive'. tl—"Sound b uon-etemaE, because it b a pnxluct*. This 
involves hurunst the reason {hetufaMi}. [Z] D — 'Sotmd b non- 
elemah bixanse it is a product'. U—^'It b L-ontradicted by 
recognition*. D—jar is noa-etemul*. This involves hurting 
the subject (]>ak^buni)i. (3) D—‘The bill la fieiyi because it 
has smoke, like burning irou^ t^'The example b devoid of 
reason. Burning iron is smokeless*. D—‘Like a kitchen . This 
involves hinting the example (dfstantniifini). (4) D—"The lull 
is fiery, because it has snioke\ Q—^Ii involves proving what 
b already proved*, I>—^Thc bill lias fiith because it has smoke*. 
This involves hurting the irredicate Isadbyabant). 15) —^Thir 
hill b fier>% because it has blue smoke'. 0“*fl^iiiy is redundant^ 
D—'Because it has ±:moke*. This involves hurting the qualifi- 
catinn fvise^apahlni). Varadaraja mentions muny kinds of 
pratij nnh a n i Visx^n&tha distinguishes pratijnahani froui 
aiiasiildhanta, liurting the propo^idon consbts in admitting the 
character of t!ie opponent's position, boi not ia deviating from 
cue's thesb^ because it b not distinctly stated 

(21 Sbjftiiig the proportion tpralijflilntiira} arises when n 
persop defends his position attacked by the opponent by ascrib¬ 
ing new eharactenj to the example and the countet example, 
D—'Sound is iioti'eternal* l}ecatL^ it b perceptible by a sense* 
orgau. like a jar* U—^Somid b eternal, because it b i>erceptible 
by a sense-organ, like a g^nns'. O—"A genus b pensptiblK by 
a sense^otgan iind pervasive. A jar ts i^erceptible by a tense- 
organ and nott'lten^asjve. Sound ts non-einrttal and nan- 
pervasive', P thifts hi* proposition. Hb original proiwsitioa 
was 'sound b ffOTiHeteniflr, His modified proposition b "wnnd 
b nutt-etCTUiil and noii-pervasive* CJdayaua and VaradarQja 
dblingnish praiijSintmra from praiijnltiinl. In hurting the prp- 
ppFifioTi the original proposition is completely discarded. But 
in ebiftiug the proposition the unqualifiEd pcopoattoti is db' 
carried, IJtit tTic proposition qimlified by u qualification Is not 
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Sci ^hiftiog the profictsiuon nyt hcuHiig Uhe pitipo- 
!]itioa. iUicl Varatlarij^ w^ognue fmir kiiid^ shift- 

itig tht' fiTniwiationr (II O—*Uttered sounds HTCEtomul, becaui^r 
they are addtiile like the genus o( soiiud", O—'Onuttefed somicb 
nim nru aKdihle*. D — X'nyttered end uUered ^onuds tire ctermV. 
'I'his involves shifting the subject (pak^nlnnih U—'Sgtind 
non-etejujii, because it is a producl^ (J—‘Unuttered Sounds are 
already proved to be noii-etenial\ D^'Uttered sounds ore. non- 
etemor. This involves shifting the qunlBcation of the subject 
(pak$avise^p^tara). (3) !>—^Tbe hiU is dery^ because it has 
fragrant dirty smoke'. O —"'Tlie iiiiaMcsUon "fnigrant dirty* 
in needlea^'^ D—‘The hill has black agaru wood jke', iTiis 
involves shifting tJic pretlkate (sMbyantani). (4} *An effect U 
preceded by an intelligctu agent as an efficient cause*. O—Tt 
is admitted to be proved'. *An effect is preceded by w 
intelligent ageut who has tnnwledge of its jnnterinJ . This 

inv'oLv^ sliifting the qualification of the predicate (sndhya- 
vf se^anantara}, ^ ^ * 

(3) CQUlmdicting the proposition (pratijihavirodba) nrii^ 
whim the propo^itioji and the eontradiet ouch other. 

'5ubstai]ce is distincl fimn quality ^ because it is not perodved 
to be distinct from colour and the like'. Here there is opposition 
between the piopo^lion and the reafon. If substance, is dLstmet 
trom quality^ then non-perception of *s substance as distinct troiu 
colour and the like is not posstl>1e, Tlie reosou ‘substance is nou^ 
distinct from oDlonr^ contradicts the propcisitiou 'suljstance is 
di&tinc^ from ipiality'. This is VatOTayflna^s interpretatioo- Tn 
pratijilavho4iliii+ accordtitg to Uddyotakara^ the propositkui b 
contradicted by the reason (hetuvirDdhaU the rea.'van b can- 
tradicted.. by the propewntion^ and the p(roi>nsitiau contradicta 
itself^ The iiuii b pregnant*. If tiie profiositioit b coit- 
Iradicted by the example, it involves dr^tantavirodiui, *f>ound b 
non-etemflif because it b kuownble like ether*. Ether is not 
uun-tilermiL The example contraiiicts the ptoposition. When 
the roasouj VacospatJ observes, is contradicted by the example^ 
it involves 'Smind is etemal, liecause it is per¬ 

ceptible by the senscHnrgans, like an imperceptible dyad'. A 
dyud b not peree^^tihit. Tlie example coutradieU tlw reason. 
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If ihere is a comradicdcMi^ tldayana obsert^es^ bfitu'een two terms 
or membefs of tbe infemace, couliadictiug the projiwjtion 
HMnirs. 'The does noi eEist\ *Tlie Lord is not an agentV 
'The past exists^. 'Atoms are com|>os«d of parta*. Varsdaraia 
faJIowa Udsyaim. ^Tht hill b fiery ; because it has atnoke ■ wliat- 
ever hast sznolce is 

Vhcaspad distinguishes contradietiiig the proposition from 
eontradietory reason. The former b a grotnid of while the 

hitter is a faliadotis reason. In the fomier contradiction between 
the pfopudddon and the reason docs not depend ii|»on the rccoUcc- 
tbm of in variable concomitance l>clwcea the reason and the 
predicate, but tipon mere statcfuents of them, whereas in the latter 
contradicdcui between the product) and the predi- 

eternity) depeads upon the recollecttOD of invariable 
cancomihfnL-c between the reason and the absence of the predi¬ 
cate. Varadarija distmgtiishes between contradicting the pro* 
position and deviating from the accepted tenet. In the former 
there is c^utradtetion betTiveen two terms or propositians of the 
same inference of a person, wljcrcas in the latter a person 
-deviates from bis accepted tenet in did^ereni inferences,*** 

(4) Henotmeiog the proposition {pmtijdasazbuyasa) consists 
in denying the import of rbe proposition when it b Attacked. 
D — ^Sound b Don-etemu!, because it is perceptible by a sense- 
orgmi, like a jar\ O—"Sound is eternal, because it is perceptible 
by a sense-organ, like a geiius*. D—says that sound is 
ncm-etenml f* He denies the import of his original propodticEn^ 
This is renouncing the proposition. Udayana regards denial of 
-iMte's rea^n nr esample also as renouncing the proposition. It 
lakcs^ four forms: (1) 'Who said thb? Kot I*. (£) T stated 
the aTitithesb\ {3} ‘Ytm said this* not I*. (5) T repeati^d O’s 
statemcniV. irdayana disdngubbes conttudictiiig the proposition 
fimE hiiriiug the piopositioci. In the former n person d^tnes the 
UDpon rtf the proposition, the reason, or the exinriple, whereas 
in the latter a person discards anything stated hy bim . tTdayanii 
includes denial of subject also in renoHiicing the proposi¬ 
tion. Varaduraja accepts his intexpretation of it.*** 
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(5) SbxftiDj^- tbc reaMiu (heti^antara^ consists in mve^ng 
ihff reason with i% siiecwl chnnictcr^ when the rea^n of a geiierEtl 
character is opposed. D^‘Soimd [s noo^temai^ lieomse it is. 
perceptible by an CKtemal scnsc-or^an". O—^Sonnd ts eternal, 
because it is periDeptible hf an exierpul like a 

genus*. D—'Sound is naU'ClKrmil, because it i& perceptible by 
an external sense-organ, oommg under a gcnu&\ A genus Is 
perceptible by an external sense-organ, but it does not come 
under a genus. So it is eletnal. But sound comes imder ii 
genus, and so it is noa-oternaL Thus D shifts hw original 
i^iasGU. Udayana and Varadarija extend the meaning of sliift- 
ing the mson. If the reason^ the e:iuiTiiple, the applicatimt, 
and the refutation are changed by adding tjualidcations to them, 
shifutig the reason occurs. I>—'Sound is non'^iemnl, because 
it b pertcptible through Our external setLstr^rgaus* like a jarV 
t>—'Sound etunmb because it is perceptible tlirough our 
external sense-organs, like a genus*. D—'Sound is non-eterimh 
because it is perceptible through our extomal sense-organs# like 
n jar eonung under a genus*. Here the example is moiliiied 
by :i qualification.*** 

(6i Shifting the topic (arthantara) consists in setting aside 
the real topic and introducing on irndev^aut topic. D—^Souud 
is nou-eternali because it is produced*. Being opposed, D 
argues ^ ^Sonnd is a quality ; it is a quality of ctlier*. This is 
shifting the topic, Udayaua and Varadardia ret.'Ognize four 
kinds of shifting the topic ! (t] the statcmenl of one's own view ; 
i2] the statciuent of another's view \ (3) the statement of a 
common view ; and {4} the statement of a view which Li acjihcr 
oiic*5 oism view uort anothcf's view^ (]) ■*Sound is iion^tetnai# 
l^ecause it is perceptible by the sense-organs ; it is a qirality of 
ether ; the ear Is ether limited by the ear-hole ; ^ound is per¬ 
ceived by it tlirough inhcreuce # inherence is an eternal 
Tvlatiou*. This imlevarit argmnent states tlie Nyaya \icw. 
(2) 'Sornid 1^ ^ snbstance ; xt ts pcfcdved by the ear through 
coniunciiDq^ and manifested by the acliiilty af the palate and 
the like". It states the Mirriaih,«aka view. (3) 'Htcmity of 
sound Ls inferable ; inference a means of valM tnoivledgc ^ 
there are four kinds of valid knowledge ; there are six kinds 
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<if valid ktio^vl^gc\ Tkis states the NySyn and the 

^fiTnaThsjikm view. The funner recognizer four Idads of valid 
knowledge: The Latter recognizer si^ kinds of valid know- 
ledgcL {4J ^Mciu is a word derived from the toot hi wilt the 
SiiifEx £u. It states the view of neither party.*** 

(7) The uicattLciglc^ (nirarthaka} ground of defi^al coit^sts 
in basing an argument on ornrneaniijg eoEcbination of letteni in 
a series. *Sound is eternal, because €a^ fa^ and fa are 
ja, t&m da, da, and sa Itke /koj bha, m, gha, iha, dka, and 

The letters are meaninglesa. So tins is a mnaningiess 
groiujd of defeat. Varadaraja e^touds its meiining. Tf dnire 
is a confusion in the tis& of gender, Jitnuher, snlEx, and the like, 
or if an argument b commeitced in Saii£krit but ftnbhed in 
Aiiabhratii^j the meaningless ground of defeat pcctns,^** 

(8) The uninteUigibte lavijnataribfl} b on arguinent, ^vhich 

ts not Luidejstood by the audivace or by D, though it is repeated 
three times. D being opposed by O tries to bide Ids inability 
to defend hTmta^lf by iistHg wofds^ which havt double meaning, 
or which are not m common use, or which ere too quickly 
uttered to be intcIligibLe. *Sveto dhav^H*. It "a svhite 

being rumt*. Bui if a |;^eraon u^ it In the sense of *Ji dog 
n.in 5 away here' (sv& itq dhavnti), tie eomniits the un¬ 

intelligible ground of defeat. Tbo ^iiuintcdLigible^ is different 
from The ^meaningless^ In the former ineuningful L>ut iin^ 
intelligible words are nsed^ wliereas in the lalter meaniugless 
worcb are used- If a l>mvidifln, igfiorani of Sanskrit, argues 
tt ltli an Aryan tn his own laugimge, he commits the *meanjng- 
less'; but if he know's Sanskrit and argues with an Aryau in 
Dravid^ language in order to hide his inability to defend him¬ 
self* he oofumils. the ^uninteUigibk*.’^"* 

The 'mcoberent' (aparthokn) is an orgnment in which 
wwds or sentences are coiiibitied without any syntactical order* 
which do not convey any connected meaning. Tlie 'incohErent^ 
is of two Itrnd-H, insmhemiit words and meo)ieT*iil sentences. 
'Teii pooies^nmateSp sis caki^, goat's ikiii> a lump of meat* am 
incohcrenl wordis, 'A person rico iu a tank eating goes anil 
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bathing'. It is an imroiiefeiit sentence of nn^nning. 

LJil^yptaknra dtatinguishe^ between "mcohereui" ausJ hiit^ning- 
Ites*. Thf>ugh in lM>lh incnniuga aft uol iatelh^ble. in the 
fomtr mcobtntnt w^nbv or seiittnoiK art iiseiJ^ wherens tis the 
Utter mtanitigltss letters arc n^ed* Vaeasiwtti obi*ervc3 tliat in 
an "iocohExent' argiimeni tneuningfiiJ wardii or sentences ar^ 
used^ hut they art not tomhmed in a coherent orderi and do 
not convey any connected meaning. Visvanutha distiiiguisbea 
between on incoherent^ and on unintelligible ground of defeat. 
In the tormer incoherent words or sentences are used, which 
do not convey any nicauitig. wlieneas in the latter the words 
jare intelligible to tlie person vilio i ht^rw ^ but they are iin-^ 
inteUJgibie to others^ Udayaim dUtinguiAliea between an 
incuhiffent grotiud of defeat and shifting the topic. In t^ie 
former imcounccted words or aentcncas are used, whereas in 
the Utter tliey are used with a s>'ntflcticn1 order, but they are 
irrekvanL*^* 

(iOj The inverted lapripUhiia) ground of defeat cmisUts 
in stating tlte memlters of an inference in an illogical order. 
There is a definite order among the members of an inference t 
m proposition, (2) reason, 0 ) example^ (4) application^ and 
^5) conclustou. The logicEtl order among them coiivey 3 a con¬ 
nected meoiuiig of the arguniEiitH Lf it U re^'ersed^ it cannot 
convey any connected meanuag. Visvauitha follows iTdsyana 
in wEdening the scope of an m^'erted argument. If the order of 
the H^eps of a Lo^col debate is reversed, then also inverted 
arguments im^cut. Tbe tuU is fiery ; whatever is smoky is 
(iery, like a Idtchen ; because it ts smoky tbereror* U 

a^Ty [ the hill is smofcy^. ft U an inverted argument.*** 

Hi} The mcomplete fnyftual ground of defeat consists in 
omitting one rneoiber of an inference. All the five members of 
-ft demoELstrative inference are indispensable for proving a cou- 
ctubion. If any member is left out^ llie conelusioti cannot be 
proved *Tlie hill is fiery ; whatever Is smoky it fiery, r.j.p a 
kitclieu ; the hill U smoky ; therefore the hill b fiery". It i^ an 
iai:oniplete argument. DifinSga doc* not admit an Incomplete 
argument without a proposition tpratxjfifiuyfiiia), Uddyotnkaim 
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refutes tMs idew, and ui^es tloat the statcznent of the pnopow- 
tion to be establislied b neciessary* like that of fluwle^ reason» 
for provixi^ it j and that if it is not regarded tis necessaty, tken 
we must, admit that a thesis (sadliya^ is proved without a firoof 
(sadhaua}. The Bnddbbtts argue that the prwf of the conclu¬ 
sion is the propodlioa. But Uddyotakaro urges that a proposi¬ 
tion is a neoessafy means (sidhanali of proving tlie conclusiou. 
The conclusion (siddhantal is the certain knowiedge of an object 
possessed of its generic and upeclEc cliaractets. But the thesis 
fpratijda) is a proposition stated to prove a coneVtision, Vacas- 
pad also argues that a eonclusiQn Is an eatablislied truth, while 
a proposition is the truth to he estabJi^heiik Visvanathi 
distinguifiheii between an incomplete aigtiniem and deviating 
from an accepted lenet. In the former there b uo admission of 
anything coiiiradictory to the accepted tcucc, but there is 
suppression of a member of on argument ovdng ta anger of the 
asseinbU" or sofuie other cautH^r ivh&reas in the latter a tenet is 
admitted ai first, and then something contradktoiy to the 
accepted tenet is admitted. Va radardja regards an argument as 
incomplete k if on& of the steps m a logical debate also b 
omitted."* 

f 12) The overcomplete (stdhtka) argument consists m stating 
more thau one reason or example. One reoson or example is 
eaougb to prove the conclusion. The additional reason or 
example is ucedle^. ^The hill is 6^^y^ because it b smoky 
and lighted^ tike a kitchen and a furuAce". In this argnment the 
second reason and the seeajiid example are redundant. It 
fumi^es an occoslou for relmfce^ since it states too much. Some 
urge that stating two reasons or two CKontpks: to prove a con- 
ctusiou moie convinciugly b not a ginuiad of dcfeati But 
Uddyotakara urges that this is a gmuud of defeat, because one 
reason or exoniple being sufEdeni to prove the concluatoug the 
statemeut of the additional reason or example is needless. 
Vacaspati obo argues that when certain knowledge of a condu- 
iion is proved hy one pramapAt any other ptamapa is unneces- 
aaty- Udayana esrtends the nieaning of an overcompletc argu-^ 
tneni, and defines it as the stolemeiLi of any aeedtfcss part of an 
inference,—a reason* or an example, or stny other,—which is 
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ccmm^L-icit^ ititevimi stud uiirEp^atefi, without any ptitpose, Jf 
there art ttEi€C]iiiaccLet& words Ltt an ar^nniEiiti it b itiL-nberent^ 
If tliert? arc connected words which aic irrelevant to the con- 
cln^ioiii It involves shifting the topic. If the Eame pan is use¬ 
lessly repented* it involves useless repetition (pniianakd)^^** 

(13> Eepetitinn (punonikta) consists in ftfpeating a ^^ord or 
a tneoaini: exiicpi io reincnlciirbn in an dr;f!!nmcnt. "ikFTtnd is 
non-etemiil. Sound ts non-eiemnl" Henj there is repetition of 
the saJnr word- 'Sound is non-ctemal. Echo h perishable". 
Here there is repetition of it mcanmg. Thotigh tlie condusion 
is a repetition of the pTOposiiion. yet it serves a $peda| purjiwise, 
The conclusion is the tlicsis proved, while the proposition ii^ the 
thesis to tie proved. So it is not ti groimd of defeat. Purpose¬ 
ly rcpetitioii, Vlsvan^ha ebsen^e^:^ of !i ward or a fueaninit w 
repetition (ritiriamkta)p hut repetition whidi iserv^cs a pnr^KW h 
not reiNft!tioii+ Rduciilcaiion 5crvea the purpose of ^plunation. 
Rejkitition also consists in repeating a things by name^ thoui^b 
il has fieeii indicated by Implication. Some do not regard rei^eti- 
tion as a ground of defeat i since it does not aficct the validitj' 
of nil arj^nment. but contrtbtites to cleirer coinprehniHinii of its 
meaning. Put t?ddj^otakani urges ihat repetitiott tamnot re- 
establish a truth, which has already been establtahtal. So h is an 
occasion for rebuke^ beciuise it i.s iietdicsse, Vacospati regards it 
113 a gTOUnd of defeat,, because it uuueccssarily imodnces n doubt 
in Q's luind its to its i^iguiUcauce. Repetttion in ^ discttssluii^ 
aecordiitg to Jayaiitap for the ^certolnmcnt of the real clmracler 
of an dbjoct is not a ground of defeat, bnt in a ivrangle and a 
cavils whidi arc actuated by a desire for vlctoty* it is so. Jaynuta 
distinguisJies repctidoti from an overCDTapleto argument. In the 
farmer the same reason or example is repeated, while in the Latter 
another reason or example is added m an argument.**'^ 

(1 Kon-Asaertiem t ananubhilatia) consists in 0*s not stating 
thtf pri>po*>itinu, whieb h repeated thrire by D and understood 
lyy the nndleitce. When D establishes his proposition and repeats 
it ibrice* which is compreheitded by the audience, but 0 does 
not repeat it in order to refute It^ he ia guilty of nem-assertion. 
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Tht BudiiMst? urge tliait O is not guilty of a ground of s£ 

he does not r^^peat D's projK^sition^ but refutes it by valid reai^n- 
mg^ But Uddyotnkara replies that O is certainly guilty of noU'* 
a^^sertjoD, because be cannot iiffecti\'ely refute D"^ pror*08ition 
wLtbotit stating his proposition, and he does not state it OK'ing to 
ignorance. But Jayanta does not regard O's uon-nasertioil of D^s 
proiKisitmii m a discussion as 4 ground of defeat^ because in it 
the statmneut of an argument mms at e^qihuniug It to fche other 
side. Out be regards it as a ground of defeat in a wrangfe^ which- 
is actuated by a desire for victory* If O fails to cqmprebend 
the import of D^s proportions and consequently docs not reassert 
it I Hiougli it is comprehended by the atld^ence,^ he certaUity 
deserves rehtihe. Visvanndm mentions four kinds of non- 
asserrion : (1) rc^petition of a part of the propositioti ^ ( 3 ) state¬ 
ment of the conttadictory of the proposition ; (3) statemeut of its 
refutation only * and ( 4 ) arrest of all acdous/'* 

t! 5 ) Ignorance (ujfilLiia) is non'Comprehension of the mean¬ 
ing of a protiosidun. If Q fails to coiiipruhcnd the Import of 
D"s profHJidtion* though it is repeated thrice by him and imder- 
stood by the audience;, he betrays lits ignomnet and desmes 
rebuke. Ignorance is due to failure to nndef^tand the imiMirt 
of a proposition. O cannot refute D’s proposition^ if he £itL5 to 
understand Its meaning. Jqyanta distiiiguifklies between ignor¬ 
ance and non-a£perticii. Ignorance is iion-camprehensio]i of tlie 
meaning of a propositiDn^ while iiuu-assertion is failme to shite 
a propositifm^ though its tneanmg is unckTstoocL IJdayaoa and 
Varadatflja ore of the same view* O^s finlura to state 0*5 pto* 
poshionp though it is tnidcrstiTOd by him* may be due to excite¬ 
ment of tim assembly. So ignoranee is different from non- 
assertion***^ 

(Iff) Non'ingettuity (apratibhfi) is tio^-coinprehensiun of the 
reply. \Vliim D proves^ bis propositLiai by an afgtiment, but 
O failed 10 hit upon a reply* he deserves rebuke for his lack ol 
ingtifiuity. Uddyoliikara asserts that in non-ingeiinily O fails to 
give a reply to D"s argnment, and recites a versu to show con¬ 
tempt for him^ Vaijaspad dlstingiibhes botwcfin non-lugenuity 
and shifting the topic* In the formef contempt for D is show'n by 
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O hy rKitmg a ver^, which is iir^kvAiit ti> tht^ point at bsue^ 
whereas iB the latter no ^Mch contctnpt is showrSj though an irrele- 
YATit IB alter £S inlroduced by 0 to ptiiucle Vjcaspati regards O's 
silence or failure to reply to> D's arguntent as eyasidn. Jayauta 
distinguishes belwetu non-itigeiitijly ajjd ignorance. Ignonmee is 
uon^coinpnehetisioi] of the meamng of a propasition. Eut iLoa- 
ingentilty is inability to lut upon a reply to it^ tliough its meon*^ 
tug is eonipreheuded. Vm*anj5tfcia distinguhihe^ botweeu non- 
iugenuity and uou-assertion. Non-ingenuity is tiou-comiureheit- 
sion of the reply^ but non-asscrdoii of a proposition may be due 
to the suppression of to excilenteot of the assembiy^ 

ihcHigh be knows the reply, 

(17) Evosioa {vik^erm] occurs when a per^n stops an argu¬ 
ment on iJie pretext of attending to another busincs*. When D 
fails to defend his propositian or refVite CIS proposition* and 
goes away on the pretext that he has urgent business^ he eoum 
defeat thioiigh evasiozi. It ts a grounct of defeat* liccause it is a 
means of hiding ooe*s ignoraiicc. Eva^on occuri when a person 
stops a disenssidn by resorting to falsehood tn order to conceal 
hb imibflity to cany on dbcusston. But it does not occur, when 
a person is compelled to stop the discussion owing to a headache 
or any other real cause, Vdeospati distiuguisbea evasion &om 
shifting the topic, a meaningless argninent, an incohinfeiat argu¬ 
ment, non'ingenuily* and a faulty reason. In shifting tlie topic 
a jierson uses irrelevant words to prove a ptopositioiL But in 
evuEion a person leaves the aasemhly at the start of the dis- 
cusstan by teUing a Ue. In a meaningless aTgmneut meHning^ 
less letters are tmed^ but in ovasLoo they are mH used. In an 
iticoheremt argument unconnected words or sentences ore U 9 cd« 
which are meaningless* while in evasion they arc not naed- In 
noa-ingenuify contempt for the oppanent is showm^ but m 
evasiO'n no such contempt bt ^own. fn a faUaey of reason a 
faulty reason b adduced to prove a proposition^ but in evaskm 
do faulty reason is adduced. DbnrniakTrti regards evasion as n 
faulty reason. But a fallacy of Tcason, Jayanta argues. Is u 
faulty reason* where^ evasion h a false pretest. Jayanta regards 
leaving an us!:<mibly before commencement of a discussion as 
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crayon. But Uduyitita sific] V^urnd:ar3|ii opine Uiut evasiop THjay' 
occur lit smy st^e af dt&cnfR^iar) froTP its bu^imnn^ to its 

(JS) Tlie ficLttiission oi a defect fmatwiiidTi) consists ia 
charging aa ojTpofieiit with a clefcct by* admitting tlic same defect 
ia oneself. D—‘You are a thief* because you are a man.^ O— 
'You too are a thiefj because yon ore a man*. O does noL rofntfl 
D^s chEtrge^ hut he charges D with the same defect r The counter 
charge is a a admif&ion of a defect in onei^lf^ which brings 
dtagrace on hiio who mak es it. Due should remove a defect in 
one s argument hrst^ aaj then charge the opponent Hilh a 
defect in liis argument. The Buddhists do not regard admiasimi 
of a defect a_s a ground of defeat. When a persoo ehiixges the 
c^j^oncjii uitb the defect with which he L> charged by him^ he 
Simply objects to the charge* but does not admit the same defect 
til his acgnment, and so duos not deserve rebuke. Uddyutukara 
r$futv;s tiie Buddhist vi^w, and maiutaEiis that adini&j^ioji of a 
defect is a gromid of defeat, because it betrays igmjrance of the 
propeir fcidy. If a iseispii knows the right reply, he shmild 
refute i>'s charge. Bnt he makes a counter cimrge ^ngainst O* 
becunise; he is ignoraiii uf the right reidy, V^astmti suniiorts 
t/ddyotakara. 

UverlookiBg the cenanrabk fpaiysiiuyojyojTckjapal 
consists in not censuring a [ler^n who deserv es rebute. In a 
discussion D may nxpcHe his own ground of defeat. But in a 
WTanglc and a Cavil the ground of defeat should be exposed by 
the o^emlily or an itepaTtki extort. When one ground of 
defeat b exposed* though titere aix many grounds of de&iat. 
overlooking tlie censurable does not occur. This is Vi^anatJja's 
View, Some Buddltists do not recogtiize overlooking the censur¬ 
able as a ground of defeat, flut UddyoLikaja nifntis thLs vievv. 
O does not expose the ground of 4 kfe 3 ,t in D's argumeut, and 
giv^ another reply, became he does not know the right reply. 
So liift ovisrlooking D's jKiint of defeiit ts % ground of defeat* 
Vtcaspati and Jaynqta dktingtiish between overlooking the 
cc^rable lud nciu-ingenuity. When D proves hb llivsis by a 
t a id urgUTnculp hnt O cannot hit tipon a right reply and esmblis}! 
s Autitheiiis^ O 15 guilty of nDU-ingonttity. But when i> 
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proven liiis by aa invalid nfgiaiicflt, but t> Mb to expose 

his t JO ini of defeat, O is ^ilty of overlooking the oengurubk. 
V'araiUraja regsnis non-expoiiure of a ground of dofeaL at the 
right tnouicnt as overlooking the censttriiLleJ^" 

(20 J CcnHoriog the non-ceftanrable (nimnuyojyaiiuyotta) 
in ticliukjiig a pen^m who does nnl deserve rebuke. It 
involved tnistinder^tanding fvipratipatti) or false asetiptlori of a 
^ouiu! of defeat to a valid argiun^ntp EiEposing a ground of 
defeat in a valid argument, or e^t^iosing a different one froni 
what vitiates an argument, or exposing a ground of defeat not 
at the right niomeut Idv-olve^ eomniring the Qon-i:^iisuritible- 
Vacaspati and Jayanta dbtinguiiih betwceti consuriog the non- 
censurable and non-mgennity. The fonner Is mbiuidcrstand* 
ing a right reply as a WTong reply p whereas the latter k absence 
of knowledge of the right reply tapratipattl). The former is 
exposure of a non-fcxistEnt fiaw' in an argumentp whereas the 
btter h non^postire of a real ffaw’ in an argnment. All futilities 
Ijati) ate grounds of defeat.^** 

(2L) Deviation from a ten^t fapa^iddhnntal counts iu 
admitting a tenet at first and^then deviating from it in course of 
an urguincnt. D nrgnes according to the Saihkhya philosophy : 
"Whac is oKistenc does not become non-existent ; what is exbient 
is not destroyed ; what is non-existent is not prod need. Pmkfti 
is tnodlfied because in it ^me diaractets (clharma) arc destroyed 
and others ore produced". Thii5^ he de™tes from Uie SddiMiya 
tenet which he accepted at the outset* Vacasimti distiiigniahea 
betw^een deviation fr(sn a tenet and oontradictiiig the proposi- 
timj. In the fomier there is on \Ttbal contradittioii between 
the projMJsition mid the reason; "The of the same 

pmkfti arc ife tnodifientions" and * because they are derived from 
the suite prakrti"p whewas in the lattcrr thei^ Is a verbal con¬ 
tradiction betiveen the proijosition and the reason : ‘Substance is 
different from quality, because it is not perceived as differ eat 
from quality". Varadm^ia makes it more dear. In deviation 
from the accepted tenet there is contradictiou between two parts 
of an arg ament accord Lni: to a particular system oi philosophy. 
Tn I he example given above there is contnPLiHctifrB aiccording to 
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Ihc SJriiklfya systein* Tlie iM-oductian erf s<ittie ch^rflcter^ and ^ 
th(r extinction of others in mod iheatJons of conlrsdict 

the Saifikhya doctrine of Satkaiyavtda which denies prodnetion 
of I he non-existent and extinction of the existent* But in con* 
tredictxng^ the proposition there is contradiction between the pro¬ 
position and the reason accordinfif to the arstier's own stand- 
point.*'" 

(22) The fallacies of reason (heU'obhSsa) are £ftomids of 
defeat. One who employs invaJid reasons certainly deserves 
rebuke. Putile rehtations, faliaciatts examples, bcgffinK 
qnesdon tatma^ya)^ mutual dependence (anytmya&ayaJi argu¬ 
ment in a circle {calcrakfl)i and infinite regress (anat'nstha) are 
grounds of defeat which mii.si be exposed,*"• 

6, -Dcubd (Saiiiiaya)t Example Acetpud Tent^i 

(Sfdrfli^nla). Elypi^ihtiimU Reas^ninf (Tarka)^ and 
As^cefimnmenl [Nimaya). 

Gautama defines dnnbt as mdefinite knowledge^ which seeks 
to know ivarticnlor features of aq object, and springs from the 
perception of the cormnon character of tivo objecta, or the per- 
ceptioxi of the common character of many boinogcneciis and 
heterogeneous objects, contradictory viewst trreguTarity in per¬ 
ception, and irregularitv in non-perception, (1) There is a 
doubts "Ls it a post or s man?" It arises from the |>eFceptioa 
of height and girth, wtiich JEte the commoti of a pool 

and a man, and the non-perception of their parti etdat rpMiUties 
whidi are retnembered. It is indefinite knowledge. (2) Doubt 
arise* from the knowledge of the common character of 
homogeneous and heterogertc^ms objects. Sonod is known to be 
produced by disjfinctioa. This knowledge gives rise to a doubt 
whether it is a substance^ or on atbrihute, or an action. The 
distinguishing characters of any of them are not perceived in it- 
(31 Doubt arises from contradictory %dcws about the same object, 
which KuTDot have ccmtmljctory characters at the amne time. 
No p™f favour of any cif the conflicting views La known. 
The Carvaka denies the existence of the sdfn The Nylya 
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admits its existeuee. But it cannot have t^aiistciicc snd nun- 
extslencc at the same time. So a doubt arises whetbet it exists 
or whether it does not exist* (4) Doubt arises froiri irreiHilarity 
in perception. Existetit ^vfltet is perceived in tanks, rivers and 
the like. Nou-existuiit water is perceived in the rays of the sun 
in a desert- So when water is perceived from a distance, a 
rinub^ arises whetbEr it b exbtent and unn-cxbtent, l^easotts 
for St 5 existence ur non-existence are not known. (5) Doubt 
arises from irregularity in |rcrce|iticin. Roots^ underground 
water, n^ils driven into a wall and the iike are not perceived* 
thongh they are exbtent. Unproduced and destroyed things 
are not perceived. So when there is non-percxjptioii o£ an 
object, a doubt arises whether it b existent or non-existent. 
Reasons for its existence or □ on-existence are not known. 
VSeaspati disdngiiishes doubt from valid knowledge 
and ilkirion [viparyaye) * Doubt is in definite knowledge, and 
therefore invabd. It b not an illurictn, whidi is dehmte know- 
lecEge of one object another. Doubt h indefinite invalid 
knowledge* tUusion b definite wrong perception* Valid tnow^ 
ledge b definite right knowledge.^** 

First, the opponent urges that doubt does tint arise froin the 
mere exbtence of u enruTUnn quality, but from the certain know¬ 
ledge or U. VatsySymm replies that the certaiti knowledge of a 
common i|ua]jty of an object with a desire to know its pardcular 
qunliries b a cause of doubt; that an unfajown commcui iiuality 
b as good non-existent. The oppcaieut iii^es that a cnttimait 
quality always exists in on object [dharminh 90 that doubt can 
never cease* %^tsyayaim replies that doubt does not ari^ from 
the existence of a common qualityi but from certain knowledge 
of it and recollection of spedfic qualities, so that doubt ceases 
when specific qtmlities are known for certain ; that the un- 
known common, qtmltty coimot produce doubt. The opponent 
urges that the percepti™ of the oommou ctuality (dhanna) of a 
post and a man involves tlie knowledge of tlie two suhstances 
(dhannifd which Itave the common qtialit>" : and tli.iL if the 
snljstances arc known, doubt cannot arise. Vabn-tyana replies 
that the subfititnot (dliatmin) in general b known, though it 
b not knowm with rts particular qualities; tliat the kiir^wbdgc 
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of Lhc substance in gcneml does not pfavetit a doubt la its 
Ijehig either of the two, which in destroj’td when the liptdlie 
ctualides of either of them arc known. The opponent ttr^es thiit 
certain knowledge of a entnmon qualit}" CdbiiJtiio;i cannot produce 
a dutibl as to the existence of l^vo ^ubslonces tdliaratu), 
Vatsyayanii tepUei that only ccrtHin knowledge of an entity in 
not the cause of doubt as to a different entity; but tiJat certflin 
knowledge of a common <|tiality of tivo objects tn an enyt 3 * aud 
absence of certain knowledge of the sjrjecific ijualitics of any of 
thein are the eau^ of dotibL Tl.ie opponent urges that certain 
knowledge cannot I>e the cause of doubt, txicati^ the cause and 
its effect are similar in their nnlnre ; tlial certain or deffuite 
knoivlcdge cannot be the cause of doubt or indcrimte knowledge- 
Uddyotakam replies that there is no definite knowledge of 
specific tiualities in ihir certnin knowledge of the CDmmoiL 
qualityf which the cause of doubt^ and that there is no definite 
ku<]W'ledge of specific qualities, in doubt, w'hich is its effect^ 
The absence of definite knowledge of specific qualities is the 
similarity between doubt anti its cause. Secondly, the Opponent 
urges that mere ccmfllcimg view's which are not known and 
mere hregularity" in perception or nou-perception, which is not 
known couuoi produce doubt. But die certain knowledge of 
Statements about coniticiitig ’s'ien.-s and the certoiti luiowledge 
ot hregulaiity in perioe|itiaa or ttOn-iierceptioo caouoL pmiuce 
doubt- Vatsyfiyaufl replies that ceitsin knowledge or confiicb 
iug views about an object cannot prevent the production of 
doubt* because the special qualities art not known by which 
one ohjecl {dharmiii} can be known for eertaici ; and that certain 
fcnoxi'ledge of irregularity in perception or non-perceprion can¬ 
not prevent the production of doubt* because there is no certain 
knowledge of specific qtialitieSi Thirdly, the oppHment urges 
that Conflicting views (vzpratipattij involve certain krmwieilge 
^fiompTiatipatti) of the thesis and the outitliesis <sf two enntending 
parties, w^hich also i$ a emnw of doubt. Vats>\iyana feplic* lliat 
certein knowledge of cotiffictiug views about an object wiih a 
desire to know its spcdfic qualities can produce doubt. Fourthly, 
the opponenl urges that uncertainty is curtain in its own 
cliaratler, which camiot produce doubt. If, on the other band, 
uncertainty is not certain in its own nature, then alsi tl cannot 
produce doubt. V'Etsylyatia replies tliat uncertainty never 
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becomea ccnaititj% beeau^ it h imcertsiti in its rml luiturep and 
so a am produce doubt." 

An exaniplc (dr^t^nta) is an instance ivhlch is aocopted by 
tha TWO parties in a dl^vi$sio]i. Viiisydyana reg^ards it as what 
is accepted by an ordinitry person and an expert lo^lcLan. But 
\"^tsySyaiia and Jayanta dadne it a^ v^-hat is admitted to be vallJ 
by a dlb-|mtaiit (\^dinl and an opponent (ptativadml. Vatsya^ 
yima mentiotis ttcree chmacteristics of an example. {!) The 
of a disputant can be establislied by showing that there 
Lh co-prcseiice or co-abMinre of the predicate and the reason in 
the example. (2) Tin; ontithcds of the opponent can be refuted 
by showing tltat there is no co-presence or co-absencc of the 
predicate and the reason in the exampEe. (3) The third member 
of a demonstmtive infetenoe is a nm^-ersal pTopoeitfoit statin 
the eo-preseiice or co-absence of the predicate and the raison 
everyvvhcre illustrated by an example. It is the loms of their 
exhpresence or co-absence» in which their concondtanee or non- 
concomitance h observed. Tbijre are tw^o kind.s of examples. 
homogeDeous (sadliaitnyadi^l^nlfl) and heterogen eom (vaidhar- 
myadf^tnnta) ivbich have been disen^sed already. 

An objection is raised against its being treated as an in¬ 
dependent category. If it Is meant fat tnoivledge of stmilanty« 
it does not differ from comparison « and is included in prama^. 
If it is a menus of proving the existeiice of the predicate, it docs 
not dilTer from an exenipiiiication^ and is included in mcinbet 3 
of ji detiionstmtivc inferenoG. So it h not ao iiidefHrndent catc- 
gon-. The direction Is not sound. An example is not com- 
riarison or katowtedge of an niifaniitiiLr object on the ground of 
it* Similarity with a faimilint object indicated by lie verbal 
statement of a relinbb peE3on. doe$ it prove invariable 

concomitance of the reason witli the predicate. But it is an 
instance which is observed to be the loctis of thotr co-prtsence 
or co-flbseitce, and accepted by botli patties in a logical dis- 
ctission. It is not a metnber of a demonstrative inference. But 
ft iiLiistrates the mrivere^d major premise, w-hich indicates invari¬ 
able concomitance of the reason and the predicate. 


il 1. l-C. 
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A tenet (iiddbSnta} is a concluaioJt established by vaHil 
ncasomnis about an dbjeet, and admitted to be valid. It Ls an 
accepted truth about an object that it is endued with some 
geomc ADi! spccidc qualities. The reasoning which establbihes 
a tenet in a particular system is regarded as valid by it only. 
But it h conddei^d to be int^id by a rival system. There are 
four kinds of accepted cenets. (1) A tuiivcrsally accepted tenet 
(sarvatantrasiddhimta) is one that is admitted by all systems of 
philosophy, and sUtted in a system or syslfstus. The oLCactory 
organ, tlie visual organ, tlie auditory organ, the gustatory organ, 
and the tactual organ ore the senae-organs- Odour, cnlottr^ 
sound, taste and touch ate the sensible objects. Barths water, 
hre, air and ether are the physical ejements. The object? are 
apprehended by the means of valid knouiedge. Uddyotakara 
distinguishes betiveen a uciiversaliy accepted tenet and an 
exampEe* The former Is accepted as true by all stdiools of philo¬ 
sophy, while the latter is accepted as tme by a dLsputsnt and 
on opponent in a dfscnssinn. The former is not the basis of 
itilerence, whUe Uie latter is. (2) A tenet of a system (prati- 
tantrasiddhadta) is a doctrine, 'which is admitted by one ^stem 
of philosophy and en aUied system^ but not admitted hy the 
rival systems. There is no production of a tLan-cxistent entity, 
nor destmeUon of on existent entity. The selves are tinmodi- 
fiabk, but the body, the sense-organs, manas, and their caufcs 
are modihable. These are the SadiMiya tenets. A non-existent 
entity is produced^ and a produced thing is destroyed. Tlie 
selves have pleasure, pain, derirc, aversion, volition, merit and 
demerit. Attachment p aversion and delusion are the causes of 
VDluntary actions. These are the Nyaya tenets, which ore 
admitted by the allied Vaisejpka system. fS) A derived tenet 
fadhikarau^ddhinlal is n doctrine which follow's as a ooroUitry 
to another esstablbhod concltisinii. The tenets which are the basis 
of an &^iahli^ed conduston arc deriv'cd. The knowing ^If is 
dbtirvet from the body and the sense-orgun^, becanje it appre¬ 
hends ihe same object through the visual organ and the tactual 
organ. This truth is based upon the admi^ioii of the following 
truths. Theie are m.aay sense-organs which apprehend different 
kinds of objects. They apprehend tliose objects with whose 
quahties they are endued. Ttiey arc the self's organs of know¬ 
ledge. A substance is the substrate of its qualities, and dldercnt 
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from thern. li tlitise trutlis are not mlmitted, th* self as the 
knoiver of dffftreat qiinlides of an nbiect catinot be proved. 
God is oinnwient. It Is a corollary to tlio cooclifsioii thst tlic 
earth and the like are produced by God as their efficient cause, 
f4^ A provisJoiiaJly accepted tenet [abhyttpagamasiddhaitita) is a 
coiitinircncy which is admitted ^^iihout proof as the basts of 
cmotlLCr thesis about its special features, A sound is a substance. 
This tenet ii admitted by rhe ilimamsa f pratilautraaddiiarita} 
only. A Naiyiyifea admits for the sake of argument thnt f^md 
Is 3 sub^Dce, csauilues its eternity or non-etemity^ niid proves 
its nqtt-eUnmify, This provisioiral admiastoii of the I^alyiyika 
b an abbyiipagainasiddhSuta. It b not his pTalitautrnsiddl^ta. 
An iutelligenc persou odmiLs such a conclusion ten tail vely to 
show off his superiority In intelltgence and defeat his opponent. 
V^tsyayana regards an object fartha)* ’which is admitted to be 
true, os aa accepted tenet (siddhanta). But UddyotalHira regards 
an admission labhtnipogama) aa an accepted tenet- TJdayana 
Hi^hUy observes that tJi4M ts no itiateriiil difference between the 
two viewf, V&tsyayanii lays stress ou the Object which is 
admitted* ’while tTddyotakara lays aupluisis on the admission 
of an objecL®'^* 

Tarka is hyp<^thetical reasoning about an unknown object 
with a view to asDcrtaiuing its real napirc by stating" reasons in 
favmTT Off one of the alternatives about ib There is a doubt 
as to the iiattirc of the self: Is it nou-ctemal or eternaj ? A 
hypothetical reasoning is adduced In favour of one of the alter¬ 
natives* II the self is etemoK it con reap the fmits of its 
actions, and can be bound or rclcfised* If it is produced, it 
cannot reap the fmits of its actions^ will be de<;tToyed with the 
body and the seusenrirganB^ and will hot be associated with them 
and dissodated foam tbctH. So this hypothetical rtaj^ning 
indirectly proves Uic etertiity of the self^ and disproves its tian- 
etonity* Tarbu Es indefinite knowledge, and consci^uctitly can^ 
pot ascertain the real nature of an object. It is not an indepec- 
dmt uiDsus of valid bnovvledge* btit an aid to valid knowledge. 
Snrnettines a prauiai^a catmot establish a truth without the aid 
of a hjiH)thetical rtsii^iiing. Tarka is probable ft* 3 soiiing 

A^habhynpagamayer gvvi^FnullifiiiiihtiaTasya vwflkAaiaijtrfltvAl. 
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(HiiTnbliuvah in which an object is prestiinM to c^iat by n^soa 
of Jd chaiairler known to exist in another ob|eet, mih :i view 
to determining the real pcivitre of sii object by resoSvsH^ o 
doubt. *ls It fl pa%t OT a insm?* Horses ar^r ridden in ibis 
place- Riding a horiNe is tiie chMOcter of n runt\ So a man is 
jjresuniei] to U djilyotakara distiiisuishes Iiyi^Umticsl 

rea^ning from doubt, uscortuinmeat^ and inferenceF Taika is 
iiiilcfiaite ot general knowledge of m object with a desire to 
know iL^ ]>anicular features. But it diHers front doubly since 
ii of the altirmatlves. tt b not Mcertainineiit, 

fiLnoe it doto aot deteriniiie the nsil naluru of an object- Sot 
b it inference, since it does not conclusively provt? the real 
character of an object by adducing valid reasons for it. In an 
inference a character fsadkyal is inferred in a subject [pnk^f 
from another charaeter (hetu) of it, which is known. Bui in 
hypodjeticfd reasoning an object is presumed to exist, Vaefls^ 
j>ati regards larka as a probable reasoniug which |jfesainc$ the 
trutii of uuf of tlie two altermtJves by showing that tts falsity 
would le^ to an imdedrabk contingency, iind ibus a 

dotibt, Uilmyatta and Varadaraja explmn the undesirable con-- 
tingency as rejection of whut is knon^ lo be true as fake, or 
as admisskm of wtml is tnnwu to be false as true. If there 
were no fire m a place, there would be no smote there* which 
is attnally perceived. It drtuik vvater did not quench thirst« 
nci tliirsty pissou wnuM driuk wntern If it burnt the inner body, 
it would bum mine al^. Torka is an aid to perception, 
iiiterenee and testituony. Tt removes doubt about the object of 
infcreDce^ Jayanta distinguishes lij-pothetical reasoning from 
doubt, BScertainuientp and valid knowledge. In doubt two aller- 
natives are preseui to Uie mind as equally strong. In ajsceruin- 
locnt one altm^native nnly is known lo he true. In hypothetical 
roasQuing one alternative is presumed to be true. It is not 
inference, which Is valid knowledge- But it is an aid to valid 
knowledge- Visvanltha regards tarba as a meams of removing 
dunhU that frustrate an tiifereuce, and as an aid to the 
knowledge of invariable concomitance of a reason and a predi-' 
cate. If smote had variable couctuuitance with fire* it would 
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nest hG pjddiis^l by fire. is Jin indirAd aid to the delta-- 

imnattoit di vyapti by muovmg doubt as to the pn^nce d 
vitiating conditiptis.*"" It correspoddA to a destructive hypo- 
dietical inference. If A ts B, then C D ^ but C is not D: 
therefore A is not B. If the lake were sniokyp it wouhl be 
fiery ; bat it ts not fiery i ilierefore it is not saioky. 

The Xyaya regards tarka an aid to a prama^p since it 
indirectly contributes to the dctcnitixiation of truth. But the 
VuL^ika Towards it as s valid inferenee which prm-cs the faJsity 
of one attenaitive by a valid inference and its invariabk ctui- 
cainitaiice tii'itli a probanduni. ft is a conditina of proof or 
diaproof. It disproves an untUhc^ by producing a stronger 
reason in support of a thesis. But irddyoiakara and V4icast>ati 
refute thi; Vaik^ika doctrini: that (arka d valid inference.*** 

Ascertaiiiiueut (riirpaya) is the det^rniincition of lint real 
nature of an object by considcnitg the ar^nments of the ttro 
op|>ositc aides. It b die reasoniug by which the reasouing of 
one pmrty is accepted and that of the other parly is rejected. 
It removes doubt as to the existence of two contradictory 
characters in die same ohject propounded by a dispa taut and an 
opponent. Ji is certain knowledge o£ one of the contradictury 
characterfi of an object. The rad character of an obji^ 
known directl>' !iy perceptini!. This certain pcrceptiid know¬ 
ledge also k ascertahmient. In dkeuspiem and scntnnraT authority 
tlifi real nature of things k fktettnined vHtliout prior doubt. 
But hi invesdgatton ik^certaintucnl is pi^^ceded by doubt. It 
ends in the ac^cpiance of the thesis of one party and the rejec¬ 
tion of the aiitiiliesta of Uic other party. The means of valid 
knnwdefjge fproma^) and hypothetiail rcdsoniiig (tarka) are the 
means ol arriving at a definite conclusion. 

Some do not regard ascertaimnent m a distinct category, 
since it is nothing bnt infetenee. Uddyotakora refutes it on the 
following grounds. Firsts ascertainment does not de|>eud upon 
tlic recoBectioa of the relodoD of the reason witli the predicate 
like inference. Secondly, ascertainment is the result of a means 
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of valid knowk'dgiej iv'her^ias Ls n meang of valM 

knO^vL-dge. jbcertninmeDt h tlie effect of inference. Thirdly^ 
ASCeTlainiiicnt is valid knowledije of its object, wlicreas tnfett^ce 
is the means of knowing the predicate through the knowledge 
of lue mark. Valid knowledge of smoke llirough perception is 
ascertainment. But tlie kuDwlcdge of U fire from thitt of smoke 
is tufctencep Jayanta does not regunl pefceptual know Ledge as 
ascertain n lent. He regards inference and Liypotheiieal reusoa« 
Jnji as the means of ascertaiimicntf which termiinitcs a further 
desire for knowledge and reasoning/®* 


7: Comparison {Upi^mdnai. 


Comparison is the means of knowing an unknown object 
through rescmlihirice with anutlicr well-knoi™ object,*" A 
person familiar w’ltb a coiv in a tomi learns from a reliahle 
forester that a wild cow (garraya) resembles a co-W', He goes 
to a forests |x!rccivas a strange auimid resembling a cow, 
remembers that a wild cow Fesemhles a cow, and knows the 
aulmal to be a wild tow through the knowledge of its resem- 
bbmee with a welbknown coWp His knowledge that the atrange 
animal bears the name ^gavaya* is comparison/®* Comparison 
contains Uie following factors t (1) the pttceptiou of an un- 
familiar object which was not perceived before ; (2) the indirect 
knowledge of its resemblance with a familiar object* tvhidi is 
acqnired from testimony of a reliable person who perm^^ 
them both and knew their similarity ; (3) the pctceptioa- of 
resemhlance of the unfamiliar object with Lhe nell-know^n 
obiecl ; (4) thcr i ccoUection of the verbal statement of the reliable 
person ^ and (5) the knowledge of the relation between U name 
and the unfamiUoir object which is perceived. Tlie knowledge of 
rescmhlonce involves t^tiniony and perception. The knowledge 
uctiuircd from the verbal statiunont 'a wild cow h like a cow' 
is te^bniony. The knowledge ^this animal ha^ similorltj- with 
a cow' is perception, 'rhe pcrc^tion of simihiiity of the stnmge 
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mimAl with ^ weH-kapiflu ccav uded l>y ihc rcc^lloctioii of the 
vtrbaJ ^tenicjit of tlic b the of ih* knowledge 

of the rehitjoft between it and the mane 'gavaya*, A i>ersoj’ 
who doci aat j>erceive the simsUrity of a wild cow ivitb a cow% 
does not know on the ^bungth of the mere verbal s^aLomeat 
of a forester that the wilil oow is called a ^gavaya\ Xor doe^ 
he know it through the perception of ^milarity without the 
verbal statement of the fnre&lcr. So coiuparisDJ;i is diff erent 
froiij testimony imd perception. It i* due to the koowledge of 
simirorit^' aided by the tocoUectioEi of the verbil i^latenicut- 
i^ecolloctiort is due to thu revival of the impreasion of the 
know ledge of the verbal stateiDent. The [>crccptiaa of sliDikrity 
aided by the recoUcciinti of the fcucstcr^s stotcmcnt produces 
the kitow'ledge of the retation between a name (vaeaka) and on 
Unkno^vn object (vacyaL The knowledge of sioijhirtty ts 
upam^ fpramopa). The knowledge of the reladon of a. imrae 
to iLQ obj^t b upamiti/^* 

It ta neither perception» nor inler^iice^ nor testimoay. A 
w^ild eow and its aiaiilority with a oow' are perceived. But that 
it ijcors the mane ^goraya" b not perceived. Nor is comparbon 
inference, since there b no knowledge of invaruiblo cuncoMi- 
lance (v_YHpati1 between a name and au object in it, Nor b it 
icatiniony, oince llie knowledge of the verbal statement of thv 
forester is testimony which emmot jdeld the knowledge 
aninml beat^ the name gefay^i' before it is jK:roeiv«l. The 
perception of similarity with or \dtlioiit the knowledge of the 
verhat statement is not comimrbou. Nor b l^timnny vvilhunt 
the pemeptioji of sirnilarih* L-tunjiarbon. It b an indepeadeut 
means of valid knoivledge It h not recollection, 

because ;t was never p^mxvzd in the pa 5 t.*“ 

li b objected that 2f there is perfect similarity 
cow is like o cow*l, there cun be no cotnparlsou ; that if there 
b great sitiiilarity (r.g., ^a budalo b tike a cow'h no cemporison 
is jMKsibls ; ajid that if there b ^ght simibrity ‘Mount 

Meni b like a mustard seed'), there can be no ooniporisoii. 
The N>%b replies that these obiections are beside the mark. 
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Cfilupariwjit 4IDCS not de}veiid upon the of iamilarity* 

Irtrfcctf or dight Bill it deptiotk upon, fwirijdvcd simi¬ 

larity of an unknown objtxt with a w oil-known objtct, which 
iudtcali^ the relatioti of an unknown objocl with a particnlar 
name. It apptchenda somethio^ which is not apjirehendetl by 
perception, infcrrmce, or testimony.^^* 

Ganged d&hne^ comiMirison os the knowledge that a w ord 
denotes the generic character of an unfcrnilmr object^ w'hieh 
coexists wath its similarity 01 dijssimiliiLrily w^ith a known obicct.*** 
An hidivivduoJ endued with the generic tmttire of its is 
denoted by a word. TJic woid 'gav^ya* denotes the cnnimiujity 
of wild cows fgavayatra)^ whicb is indicated by rimibrrity with 
iL cow. The fhtntiniPiiy 01 li^'potheses dcnmmk that the generic 
clnimcier of wild cows be denoted by the word 'gnvaya'. which 
ts buggesttrd l>y the perception of sirailarity. It cannoJ denote 
an individtial wild cow' through recognition of its similiijity 
with A cenv vvitlsout apprehending the genetic character of wild 
cows (gflvayatv3h because it dcudtes othEr m\d cov^s also w hich 
are not perceived. The generic character of wild cows is 
suggested by iht perception of similarity of s irild cow with a 
cow. When an animal resembling n cow is rtenceived, the 
forestcr^s statement 'an onjiuai resfimbUiig a coW" is called 
gavaya* 15 remembered. Then the knowledge that an Individual 
endued with tlie gfintiric dmmeter of wiki cows {gavayntva} 
called gavaya h prtjiiuced, which is upamilL^^ Or it b the 
knowledge of an obj^tg which b denoted by a wordp which b 
110^ known by csnwntion to denote a s^becidc kind of obiecir 
and which h indicated by the verbal aialentent o£ a reliable 
person, Its generic character is manifested os a pokara in 
it. Visvanitha regards the perception of similarity as the 
msttmuent fkara^a), the rccolleclIoEL of the verbal ^atement of 
a reliable person as Ihe causal operatiun (vyapiraK and the 
knowledge % wild cflw is called gnvaya* as the r^snU of Com- 
parisoii ftipatntlih The knowledge ^Thb is callvd gAVaya* b 
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not tiponiiti, because; thea any other wild cow eaxmot be called 
gavaya.*^* 

Uddyotakani and Vicah^ti ntentdoii two kinds of compari¬ 
son : (IJ comparison based on ^imilnrjty (sadliarrayopanianjiL) ; 
and (2) €omi>arbon on dissuniknty (vaidharinyopiuiiaiia), 

Varaduraja mentions fd) coinparisoii based on certain qmOities 
[dlmrnaonrlitmpamona.). A person recQgaiMs mt animal as a 
horse, because it lias* unlike; cow3, no cloven h^oh. This is 
campaiisoii bailed «d dissimilflrity, A SMth loiikn's knowledge 
that on nnitfifll is a camel on the strength, of the verbal statement 
of a person of northeni India that camel Ims a long neck and 
ban^g lips, mil! eals lAmrtt thorns' is comparison halved on 
certain finalities^ Vacasfvaii regards it as a compariKm based 
oit dissLntikrity, Gojlige^ i:et:ogTTOes the first kinds of 
eompajisoti.*” 

Comparison is different from analcjgy of Western IfOgie^ 
Analogy takes the form : S and P resemble each other in many 
respects ; S bos another cbaructerCstic x ; therefore P abo may 
have X. Tlie eartii and Mars resemble each otltef in many 
respects, c-gn, temperate diiimte, aimodpherej douib, tain* etc. 
The earth h&t another choractenstic that it ia [nhabited by 
living bdags. Comparison ts tint amdogy^ though both are 
based on sunilanty. Pir^ti unlike analogyi comparison depends 
ispott ti^ftimony. Secondly» milike analogy* comparison yields 
the knowledge of the teiacioq between a nanie and an 

object fjaihjtii)^ Thifilly, unlike analogy, camparLson sometiines 
depends vpm diS&iiDibirjty. 

The l^finiarasa and the Advaibi Vedanta regard the knoW’- 
ledKC of similanty of a remembered cow with a. pereen'ed HiJd 
eow as comparisonJaranta urges Lhat no such knowledge 
i$ produced. Similarit/ of an unknown object wtlli a known 
object is known. But similarity of a known object with an 
unknown object is not known, A person hears n forester's 
statement 'a wild cow is like a cow'* goCB to a forest* peTf:eives 
an luiinto) like ft cow, and knows ‘this strange animal is hke a 
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cow\ He has no knowledgie *th& cow is like diia strange 
animar. Even if he has 5 cdi knowledjie* il h mere recoliection. 
The SrCmaihraku may iirgi4e that the koowlcil^ of the Co^v at 
present \s a rocoUectioiip but that its beio^ endued ^^itb 5 iiini- 
larity with a wild cow was not perceived in the since the 
wild cow is perceived now for the first time- Jayanta lepU^ 
that the cow's aimiUrit^' with a wild oow was indistmeUy per* 
ceived when die cow wes perceived^ and that when 3 wild 
cow is perceivEd for the first titne, the Cow*a similajity with 
it is mncnibercd distincUy. KecoUecfiQii of skmlarity pre> 
supposes previous perception of siroilarityr which was not dis¬ 
tinct at the thae. So the isw^s similarity with a wild cow is 
nothing but racaUention. But ibe Jkffmiufisaka may itrge that 
tlie cow's similarity wjih a wild cow cannot be known without 
the knowledge of a wild cow. Bat the Mtirtimsaika himself 
admitSi Jayanta retortSi that stmiloxity^ which consists in the 
possession of [nany common paxts^ can be known withont the 
knowledge of its correlate (pratiyogi). The common parte in 
a cow can be perceived even without the loiDwIedge of a wild 
COW- The peteephod of the comnion parte in a cow produces 
the knowledge ^this aninral is like a Therefore the in* 

distinct parceptian of the eonunon parte or siniiilarity in a cow 
before a tyild cow is perceived produces the distinet know¬ 
ledge ^the c(m is like this animair, which is nothing but recollec¬ 
tion. Vaiadaraja urges that the so-caUed comparison of the 
Mhnarhsaka is inference which may be formally stated thus; 

cow Is hke a wild coW| because it is the correlate of simi- 
brify in a wild cow ; whatever Is the correlate of dmihuity in 
another eptity^ b like it* as a twin is similar to another twin'. 
The inference is based on the uniform relation between two 
sunihiT entities. Funbcc* if the knowledge oE shnilaHty in a 
remembered object derived hom the perception of a simnar 
object a mid cow} is a pramagSp then the ktiowledge of 

dLssnnilarity in a rontEmbered object derived from the peroepdon 
of a diasinular object aisci should be regarded as a 
the Mimarhsaka does not regard tt ^ a distinct nacans of valid 
knowledge.^» Hence the Mmiaihsaka viev of coni{urisofl is Tiot 
sfltmd- 
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Tile r^ards coiDparisoiL 05 tcstunony, wMdi pro¬ 

duces the kiiowbdge of reladou between a mime imd on object. 
The testimony of ^ telmblc petspa the essential element in 
compattson. So comparison Is testimony. Bnt Juynijta urges. 
that in compariHon a reliable person makes a stnletnent 'a wild 
cow Is like a eovv% ami indicates another means, te,, the percep¬ 
tion of an unknown object similar to a cow in a forest through 
wbidi Bii Inhabitant of a town knoll's that it b a wild cow* 
He perceives an animal ^tnilar to a cow in a forest ^ instmeted 
by a relinbk fio-restcr. So hb knowledge that it is a wild cow 
b not produced by testimony, btu by coniparisan-*^“ 

It b objected that cqnnparboa is infetence> since an unper- 
ceiTed relation of a aaine (gavaya) to an object is inf erred from 
a i>erceived siinilnrity of an unfamiliar animal witJi a cow. The 
Nyftya raphes that, firsts ivtion a w’ild cow is perceived* It is 
knoATO by compariEon to bear the name *gavaya^ It cannot be 
known by mfcreocc- Secondly^ comparben is intend^ for 
another person, A person wJio has perceived a cow and a wild 
cow both makes a statement wild cow b like a cow^ for the 
benefit of anothei- person* who has perceived a cow but 

not a wild cow. He knows through cemparisou that a wild cow 
bears the name ^gavaya'* Thirdly^ coiupstnstjn is based on the 
knowledge of rdmitafityp while inference is based on the know¬ 
ledge of vyapti. In comparison there is the knoAvladge of 
smiLlarity wild cow is like a cow\ But in iDference there is 
no knov.’ledgn of similarity 'a fire is like a 5moke\ So com^ 
parLson is different from inference,**^ 

The Jains mdudes comparison tn recognitba which takes 
such forms: ^tliis is that^; *this is like th^lt^ "this is different 
from that"; Hhis is the correlate of that", and the like. The 
knowledge wild cow is like a cow" is recognition. It Is a 
pramfi^^ because it h in hannony wiUi the object apprehended 
by St and not conttadjcted by a stiblatiitg ccignition. Comparison 
or recQ^^tiou based on stmikirity b a pmmiua for the same 
reason. Prabhacandni criticlEcs the Nyaya view of compjarisoii. 
The verrbal statement of a forester "a wild cow is like a. cow" 
pfiodnees the knowledge of the relation of the name and the 
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object. When a wild cow is jwTceived in a forest* the impression 
of that knowledge is revived^ and the perceptioB and the recoiJa:- 
lion produce the recoguftioii 'a wild cow is like a cmv/*“ 
TMs vitVf is tnmig. TUe knowledge of the relation of the 
name fgavaya) and its objcd is not acquired from the vcrtml 
statement 'a wild cow ia like a cow’j because a wild cow is not 
peroSved at the titne^ and -when it la jjeroeived fot the first 
time it cannot be recoguked. Hence it b u^ntig to include 
comiMirieon ixi recognitiou. It is neither rierceptioti+ nor recolbC' 
tion, nor recognition. 


8. rcJlimoit;)-, 

Gantonia defines testimony as the lustructioii of a rruat- 
worttiy person t ivbo baa immcdijite knE>wledge of the Moral 
Law (DiLarmu)^ and wlio b competent to guide others in the 
performance of their duties and ihc ab^endon from sins for 
the attaintnent of good and the avoidance of evil* Trustworthy 
(aptaj persons are those who i>erceive objects as tltey ejdst iu 
their real nuturC:,, and commtmicate their tighi kuawledge to 
others for their benefil onl Of oompossion for ihem* They are 
free from fitiachment ajid aversiodt and have immediate know¬ 
ledge of etenml verities tlint e^st In all times. Sages f|^] mt 
the seers of truthSH The assertions of those who know' truths 
but sx>eak fabehoods are not valid.. The assextions of those who 
are ignornm of truths^ but speak what they know' are not valid. 
Tlie asserdoua of tnistivorthy persons, which are not fit for 
guiding persons in the performance of right actions and the 
non-cotnuibion of sin$ are not testiinapy*”^ Untnist\\TJTtby 
persons are tainted with delusioUj mendacity and fraudulence. 
Testimony is an in5irai:t|ou whkrh is esprussed m a j^tauce or 
propositjmi- The know'ledge of a proposirioii b testhnony 
(praina^>p and the knowledge of its meaning (arthu) is the 
result (praniitij, Dr^ the knowledge of the meaning of a pro- 
position is testimony* and tha knowledge of acceplabiU^p avoid* 
aliility^ m neutral character of an object is the result. Accord¬ 
ing to VtivanSlha* the knowledge of words is the Instrument 
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; the F«oallectk>u oi the mesmag^ of worcb i3 the 
csiisaX power tvyipanfl) j the knowledge tif the denotadve 
power of wari 3 $ or the relation of words to the objects 

denoted by them the auxiliary cause ; and the verbal know¬ 
ledge of a tieutenee is the re^t (phahi),*®'* Ttsitimoiiy is dtic 
to the knowledge ct a ^tciiee or words, while percepdoa is 
due to the ^enjae-obj^t^iatcrcoursc, ioftrence^ to the knowledge 
of vyapti, and compartsoiii to the knowledge of similarity or 
dissimilarity, 

Tesdnioiiy is qf two kinds, testiinony aboot perceptible 
□bjects and testimony about imperceptible objects. The fentnar 
objects arc found in this world. The latter are found in the 
next world, saidi os heaven, hell, transmigTntion and the like,*" 

The modent Naiyaytkas divide testimotiy into two kLads, 
viz,, sectiiar (laukilm) testimony and scriptirrd (vaidika) testi¬ 
mony. The Vedas ire not but persons] (pauntseya) 

oom^io^tiaiis of Godp the onmiacient j^etson^ and are; tliet^ore 
yaUd. The socnlar testimony of trustworthy per^cma is volidi^ 
while that of imtmstworthy persoiis is invalid."* 

Testirnony is ei^re^ed in a sentence, w-hich b a combina¬ 
tion of words conveying a tneaning. Its conrprehensTbiUty 
depends Upon certain conditiDOS. First, a sentence consists 
of words which imply one another. Mutual implication is called 
expectancy A word camitit hy itself convey a full 

meaning. It most be eeiated to other yrards in order to convey 
a complete meaning. The word ^hring" does uot make full 
seitse. It produces an expectancy in the mmd for some other 
word or words, Tlie sentence 'bring n horse^ makes full sense« 
The wtnds imply one another^ and cotnrey a comptertc meanings 
Secondly^ a sentence consists of ivords which have htn^ 
(ydgyntA) for one auother. MntanI dtnes of tvwds is another 
condition of the inteUtgibolity of a sentence. The sentence 
^quench your thUst with water* conveys a meaning^ bfrCimse iU 
companent words have mutiml fitness or compatibility. But 
the sflhteacc 'quench your tiiirst with fire* i$ nuinieUigiblei 
since Its caustituent words are ineompatihk with one another. 
Thittlly, 3 scuttmee consista of words which are in dooe 
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proximity fsdruitdlti) to cme another. The tvords constjtntmg a 
sentence should be uttered in dose sutfession ssrihout a long 
mten-al between one word and another. If the words ‘brinjg^i 

and "horse' are uttered at long internals, they do not couTey 
any meaning. Proximity of words b a condition of the com- 
prehension of a sentence. Sentences devoid of expectancy* 
corapatibitity^ and proximity pire not menus q£ valid knowledge 
(prmnnuaL Fourthly« llie comprehenj^ion of the meaning of a 
sentence depends upon the knowledge of the intention (titpafya) 
of the speaker. The sentence 'saindhavam anaya^ means 'bring 
a horsed when the speaker gets ready for startmg on a >ouniey. 
It means "hring salt' when the speaker b taking his meal. It 
has different nieanings tn different contexts according to the 
intentions of the speakers. Some opine that the context, which 
determines the intention of the speaker^ is a cause of onder- 
standing the meaning of a sentence^ But it b wrong, aiice 
there is no coinmon proj>erty m the contexts qf different sen¬ 
tences- Some opine that the knowledge of the spii^ki^^s lateH- 
tion is a cause when some word in a sentence is equivocal. 
Hence a sentence, in order to be intelligible, must couriat of 
wordsj which are interdepeadent on, compatihle idth^ and 
juxtaposed to. one another^ and c»nvey a meaning in conformity 
adth the speaker's intentioii. CompabTintty implies format 
consistency^ while the knowledge of the speaker's iutention 
implies tnateiia] consi5tec<^.**^ This b the ^ntacficei analysis 
of a sentence- 

A sentence b a combination of words which ftHSl the four 
cemditTOtLS. There are two main theories of the import of a 
sentence, Anvitabhidhwa and AhhihitHnvaya. ft’abhsfcma 
advocates the doctrine of Anvitabhidhdna according to which 
the words denote a tinitary meaning of a sentecoe enjoining 
sn action^ which is different from their $eparate meanings. 
The Nyaya odvocates the doetrin* of Ahhihitinvaya according 
CO which the words dencste th&ir separate meanings^ which being 
related to one another by their mutual expectancy, proximity 
and compatibility produce the knowledge of fheir interreiation ^ 
the separate meanings of words pnodneo the connected meaning 
o a sentence. The meanbigs of words are learnt from the a^gc 
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of Tlie knowlfsdge of their meamnfis is «i precouditioii 

of the knowledge ot the odimficteti meoiuBg of a sentence. 
Different wcards denote a siltetanee^ a qmOity. an action, and a 
genus. When they are caiubinfid with one another, they produce 
the knowledge of the meaning of a s^nicncei whmh is theii 
conioined effect. They singly produce the knowledge of tlidr 
separate meanings. Words denote their sepamte meanings 
Lbxough tlieir denotatiY* power, and produce the knowledge of 
their relation through their power of cjspressing the 5i>eHter's 
intention. Hence the words do not denote the connected mean- 
ing of a sentence ; but they produce the knowledge of their 
connected meaning- 'fhfe Nynya rejects the doctrine of Anvita- 
bhidhiina* but it admits that die words produce th* ktiowledge 
of the connected tueauing of a Eeat^ce jointly.”* 

According to the doctrine of Anvitabhidhana the nie£iniiig& 
of words as related to one another m a sentence are denoted by 
them. They canxmt constitute a sentence^ if they do not denote 
its miitary meaning. The meanings of words are not learnt from 
the usage of the elders. But those of seatcnces are learnt from 
them. Jaynnla refutes this doctrine. Firsts if the entire meamag 
of a sentence is leamt &om their tisage^ then the meaning of 
the same word occurring many Hmes in different sentences hfis 
to be learnt alresh every timet which is not [>ossibIe. Thus the 
metinijigs of words cannot be leamt, and the words used cannot 
convey any meanings. This would moke language useless. 
Secondly* if the first word denotes lb* unitary tneaning of a 
sentencci its subsequent words beconic useless. Thirdly, proari- 
mity of the second word cannot be the auxiliary cause of denot¬ 
ing the nieaumg of the second word by the first word by tis 
mere nature, becatise it does nol render any aid to the first 
w^ofd m doing so Lnasmucii os its reladoti to the second word 
is nol know a. If the proximity of the second word is an auxilinry 
c- R U ^ by denoting its meaning, then there 15 synthests [anvaya) 
of the meanings denoted (abhihita) by the constituent words of 
a sentence. This aaiounts to the docirinc of Abbihitonvaya. 
Hence thii doctrine of Anvitabhidhana is not right.*” 
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Sffme advocate ±b^ doctiiire of AnviyMaajiabhidhftTifl accord¬ 
ing to ivhich *^nmib comity their irietmings aa they, are related 
to one another lu a seatence. The meaning of a sentence is not 
index>eiident of the separate meanings of words. Others advocate 
the doctrine of Abhidlnyamananvaya according to which a 
sentence conveys an integral meaning as determined by Ulc 
separate meanings of words. The meaning of a sentence 
depends on analysis and synthesis both. The first doctrine 
emphasizes synlhesis^ while the second slxessjcs analysis. 
Jayanta refutes the&e doctrines. Two separate acts of detmtn- 
don of mesnings by words and syutliesis of their meanings ore 
not expencnced in comprehending the meaning of a sentence. 
Tf the act of synthesis is prior to the act of denotatton of mean¬ 
ings by Wends* then it is Auvit^hld^iana. Tf the act of dcnoln- 
tion by words is prior to the act o£ sj^the^i then it is 
Abhihitanvaya- ITie two acts are not synchronous, becaUvSe tjiey 
ort not exi>erienoet! logether. 'The cow is white', *Th& cow' 
denotes on individnal belonging to the genus ‘*cow"j * white" 
denotes a qnsUty. The gonx^ «cow' and the quality *white^ 
inhere in the same individml substance. This ts the moaning 
of the sentence. But it cannot be know^n wHthont knowing 
the separate meanings of words. There is one act of denotation 
of mcaimigs by wwds without which there can be no synthesis 
of them. These two doctrines do not contain any new truths. 
They are only new statements of the two main doctrims.”* 

Tlie Xy5ya regards a sentence as tlie verbal expression of 
detenmnnte knowledge of a substantive (vj^gya} as qualified by 
an attnbutive (viAB^apa). It contains two tmns* the 

subject (udde^ya) and the predicate (vidheya), in which the 
predteale is affirmed or denied of the subject The flubject is 
the suhstaiitivej w'hile the predicate is the attributive. A sentence 
may not contaio n copula or a verb^ though it is the expressiou 
of a pfedicutive judgment. It ntav not contain a subject or a 
pr^icate. 'The torse nms’. 'Go out’, ’The hill fiery' fparrjito 
vahmntaD). These aie sentences.”" The stibject and the predi- 
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CAl^ ore red facts | [Uid a ^renteuce capre&se^ a real rebdoa 
betw«»i£] reul facts. 

A negative sentence b tbe expression of a negative judg- 
tnent. II refoira to a teal fact of fvhicb ^om&thipg b negated. 

linre^s bom does not exbt^ It means that the absence of a 
bom eadst^ ip a baie^ which is its real locus. This Jicgative 
senteac^r implies the existenjoe of a real locus of negation. The 
act oj negation b not po^siblep if the fact of which 3Qn:Kthing 
Ls negated is not real. A real fact is a count^-podtivo entity 
(pratiyDgin) of negutiou (ab1iava)i It b in the mittare of the 
absence of negatiem. A jar b ibe counter-positive entity of the 
uegatiozi of a jar. It b in the Patnic of the absence of the 
negation gf a jsr^ or a positive entity. It b negated by the 
negatiun of a jaj, A counter-positive or negated entity depends 
on negation p and is conseqneutty the negation of a negation. 
An unreal imaginary obicct cannot be the coirater-iiositive entity 
of □ negation. An uureal object cannot be the substantive of 
a real attrilmtive^ The proposition 'a shy-flower b red* b m^n- 
Ingless, because un unreal shy-flower cannot have the teal quality 
of r^ness. The seutetice ‘a hare's hom does not exist' ineans 
that a hare b not the locus of a hum. It produces the know¬ 
ledge of the absence of a real object. A counter-positive entity 
(pratiyogii]} and a locus (adkikampa} of negation are real bzetSv. 
An object^ which b never perceived^ !a not capable of being 
negated. The negation of such an object b the presenec of 
M aggregate of all otber objects. Negation impltes affirmatJon. 
There is no bare negation unfounded tn reality.*^ 

A seutence is a oombmation of words. The denotative 
powder (sakti) of words Ls the convention Isaniketa) of God tltat 
particular wnob denote particular kinds of objects. Tbe cent- 
vention b leamt from the ns^ge of tbe elders fvi^ddhavysvabamh 
An older petson says to another^ *Briiig a jar'. The latter bnngs 
a jar. Again, tbe former says to the latter, ^Hgmove tlie iar'. 
He remove the jar. A child know^ the meaning of the word 
^jor' through its presence and absence. He know^s it by induc¬ 
tion from many particuliLr facU of its presence and absence 
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indimtfid by the commands tmd actiims of the eiders rektiBg 
to jars. Then the ideaniogs of wcmls are lenjnt ^om dictsonarics^ 
gr aniTnar , coiiipflriaon, testimonyand a conties:t. The diffensnt 
meanings of the same word are leamt from dictionaiies. The 
correct iiae$ of words ore learot from gmmoiar. The meaning 
of a wild cow (ga™ya) is known from comparison. The mean¬ 
ings of some words are learnt from the teatimemy of experts* 
Wljen the same word has different meanings, its meaning: hi a 
particular sentence is deteriiiined by its context. Sometimes the 
meaning of an imknown word is knowm &inn its proximity to 
sdine known wnrds. Sometimes the meanings of words are 
known from thdr roots. Sometimes the meaning of a word is 
extended to another object of the same kind tmm the desaiEH 
don of others,*** 

I>enotatioii (abhidlia) is the prhoaiy function of a %TOfd* 
It w called ^akyartha, l 4 ik$a^ is the seconiiary or mdircct 
meaning or impUention* It lA either pure j£uddlia> or subordi- 
imbe (gatt^). The first is through a relation different from 
similarity. The second is through ^milarity. iA house on the 
Ganga" means a house on its bant, which is near ita ctsrr^t ; 
proximity is a direct TElatioo. "The fire of a man* means a taan 
as pure as fire- It directly denotes a fire, whose purity is 
indirectly related to a man. Laksitalak^ana is the implication 
which is indirectly related to the primary meaning. The word 
^dvirepha' means a bee (bhramara) throngb lak^italak^a^. 
Again I, impUcation (lak^apa) is of three kinds: (1) iahatsviTtlia ; 
12) ajahatsvartM ; and (31 jahadajahalhik^'ipa. In the first kind 
the primary meaning is altogether discarded. "The scaffolds 
cry oulV It tnfians ^the persons on the scaffolds cry ont\ In 
the second kind the priman' meaning ni not sltogether discarded. 
T^lenons bearing umbfuUes (chatrr^pb^ ^ bnrberii am coming^; 
^chatrin' primarily means o person bearing an umbrella l hut it 
secondarily means a barber w'ho gcfierally l>ears an umbrella. 
Tbb secondary uieaning retains its primary niexnmg. tn the 
third kind a part of the prlroary^ tneaning is discarded, and 
anather part of it b retained. This is that Devada^^a^ 
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^Tliisness' (idnnta) exi^ at the present time, but 
(tAttil) does not.*^* 

There ^e four kind!? of words i (L] yaugika, ; {2) radha i 
{3) yogarudlia: (4) yaugikarudlia, (1) A w^oni ts yau^ka 

when its meiinijig is detctmiiied hy those of its parts, 
'grahita* meaning a person who receives. (^) A word is rudha 
when its HI issuing is detemilned hy conventiaiif and not by the 
meauLags of its coHipoiiept parts, a jar. (3) A word is 

jogarudba when its meaning b determined by its etymology 
and conwntion^ eg., ^pahkaja- meaning a lotus^ though its 
etytrtologfcaj meaning is what grows in mtidp e.g.^ a water-lily* 
(4) A word b yatigiktuiidha when its meatnng is detennined hy 
convention connected with its etymologicai meaning, 

meaning a temporary hall erected for SiactiEcM pur¬ 
poses where priests drink (pa) Ikiuor (niatld^) in connecijon with 
religious titts. It ptioiarily means a drinker of Utpinr, bnt It 
secondarily means a t^porary hall. Some include yadgikaid^ha 
wofdifc in ypgaru^ha words. 

The Nyaya holds that a w'ord denotes an iudividuol bearing 
a genus and with a particnlar form or coufiguraHon.**^ The 
word *COVr* denotes an mdlvidaa] cow bearing the germs 
^cowncss^ {gotva) ;md with a particular conftgnratiou oi- artnuge- 
toeiit of parts, e.g., a hunch, hom^ and a dewlap. An individual 
is a perceptible substance endued with qualities and movements- 
It is a corporeal body composed of parts which are united with 
one another^ A gentis ^bslsts in numy iqdividimts, pruducos 
a contmon concept of them, and bdngs many iudividiiab under 
one cidoss, A OQuhguralicm ts a definite arrangcineot of parts* 
which is the jieculiiu: mark of a 

Some maintain that a word denotes on individual (%'yakti)* 
'A cow exists or sits^. An individind cow' only can exist or sit- 
The genus ^cowness' is iacorporeal and motfonlcss. The 
dool cows are corporeal and moving. *A group of cows" means 
a group of inriiindual cows^ because thq genus *CQwn&^* is 
one. Tie is giving a cow to a Brahmapa*. An individiud cow 
is given or received, since the genns "cowness" b incorporenl 
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juid 30 incapobk rf bdo^ given or received. *A. 
eow* mean^ an cow belonging to a An 

iinlividml cow can be owTiEfd, but ihe genu3 ‘coivTitsbs" cannot. 
'Ten cows^ mean ten itidividual co$cs which can be enumerated. 
'A cow 13 increasing or decreasing in bulk". Individwai cows 
only aru capable of iotxease or decrease. white cow* mesots 
an individual cow endued with white colour. The genus 'cow- 
ness* ts devoid of qualities, cow pmdncna snotiieT cow". An 
imlividnal cow^ mdj can produce another indivitinai cow. The 
genus *euwness' is atamnl and so ineapahk of prodficing or being 
produceil. Hence a w<ad denotes nn mdividuaL^^^ 

The Nyaya refutes thb view. A wwd b geneml, aud so 
cannot be restricted to a particular individual because there are 
tnnumeruble iiidivjdiial&. The relation of a word lo an iuhnile 
numl^er ot individniUs cannot be known and conveyed to others, 
A w'ord denotes aii individunl in which a genus abides. But 
though it does not denote an tndividiml mujuaiilied by a genus, 
it may be applied to it figuratively. "The cows gnmtig in 
the CaJ^ga^ It means Umt the Lndividniil cows are grazing 
near it/"" 

Some maintrin that a word denotes a configuration {akiti), 
bcicause a particuhir hm4 of indiridtml has a peculiar arrange¬ 
ment of parts. The word 'cow* denotes a particular fonn^ con¬ 
figuration^ of arrangement of parts, A genus abides in all proper 
individtiab which manifest it ; so it cannot be brought or 
removed. But a conhgumtton is common to all individuals 
coming under the sitme genus. So a word denote a configuru' 
tion- TJjc Nyaya refutes this view% An individualp ivhidi is the 
substrate of n genus, is denoted by a word. A geiTOS do^ not 
subsist in a configiiratioit, which has no relation to it, But an 
iad)viduiil« which has a conhguruttoup and whicli is related to 
a geurn^ is denoted by a word. 'A cow is white". Its cutifigTira- 
ihm b not white, but both it and white colour subast in an 
Individiial, So a word does not denole a configuration.**^ 

The iGmaiiisatas maintain that a word denotes a ^enus 
Ijati). "Give y cow to a Brahmatl^*- m^ns: ^Give an tndi* 
viduai cow in which cowness [got\'a) subsists* and whidi has 
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n pardciilsr configiixrittpnj to a BraJrmiupii*, If tlie word *cow* 
denotes im individual qualLHed by the genus *cowiiess\ cbcn it 
d^otes *cofli"ness\ whicii is a qualificattou [vise^a:^) of au 
individuiail oow which is the qualified (vi^ya> object. A quatJ- 
lied object cjmnot l>e known witlinut the knowledge of its 
qualificatioiL So Uie genus 'oowuess* is d^oted by the ™rd 
A genus La eai>abl& of movotneut through uii mdividiial 
iu which it abides. An eanJicn cow b m Utdividual with a 
configuration, which b not denoted by tlie wonl 'oow' iKeaiUHa 
it is devoid of tlte gcntis ’cowuess*. So neither an individnat 
fior a configuration I but a genus only is denoted by a word. 
The KyAya refutes this view. The perception of a genus 
depends urxjn those of an indjA'idiiaJ nnd a configunaiion. A 
mere genus is not denoted by a word. It denotes an tndivtdua] 
with a particulHr configuration bearing ft genus. 'Tlie cow is 
whited If a word denotes a mere geous. It mesns 'cowne^ b 
wliite% which b absurd 1 Hut it means *an individual cow is Ihe 
abode of cowness and ivhite colour^ Henoc a w'ord does not 
denote a mere genus**** 

regards the goitis as the primary meaning 
of a wordp but uu individual bearing the genus as its secondary 
or implied meaning. The genus 'cow'ness^ is neither bom nor 
dratnoyed* since it is eremal. But individual cows iu w^Iuch 
‘cow^ness^ subsists, which are implied by the tvord "‘oow" are 
produced and destroyed. *** JngadT^ contends that the word 
^cow' not denote the geauji 'coivncss^ apart Ertan an 

indtridtiiil cow* and so it cannot imply the iatter/** 

The Prabhikkanis mAiubiin that a word denotes a genus* 
and not an jndividual. Its denotative power fiakyatva) does cot 
COTiftifrt in ill producing the verbal kamvledge of it* but it 
cttusEsts in ii% being an object of the verbal knowledge that is 
pfuduced. Just as *ixfwn^^ is the object of the verbal know^^ 
ledge of ^ccrw\ ^ an iudividtui] cow nbo is its object. The 
gieuna 'cowuess" ouly is denoted by the ^vord The peusi^ 

mony of hypotheses demands it. An individual cow being 
denoted by it contntue a greater mtniber of elements. So it b 
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tiol diiriiotetj by Uie weird *cow\*“ Jagadiia refote^ tliis vi^vs^. 
"Bring mvy*\ Hef^ the word denotes mi individiml coiv, 

becau£4: it pinducea the kEtow'ledge of mi individiial coWp which 
is u£}i produced after the knowledge of die genus 'cowaesa*- 
It camiot denote the genus 'confess* ^ end imply an individual 
cow, which is the attributive (vise^iipa) Tvhicfa qualifies the 
genus "oownesa" (vise^yah Both otb objects of determinate 
l>crception. An obieet ot an action is an tndividua] oow in which 
the genus *cowui«3' subsists, A word denotes an individnal 
with ii particular cDnbgumtioD^ wherein a geims abides. It ptt>H 
duces the verbal knowledge of an individual because of its being: 
the abode of a gunus.*** 

There is a controve^y between the Mhnainsa and the Nyaya 
as to the rdatiou between words and objects. There Is a natural 
eternal relation^ according to the former, between thnm ; wurda 
have natural power {ikkii) of denoting their objects. But the 
relation between them^ according to the latter» depends upon 
convention created by the will of God* The Mlinamsi argues 
that the rebition bet^veen them does not depend upon voliticms. 
It b ueitbcT conittiiction nor inherence nor any other rdation 
based thereon. Words are not directly related to objects, becau^ 
they exist in dIOerent places. Sounds are iion-pervasive and 
incapable of reaching objects. The Iiflimamsi puts forward the 
follow-ing obj^cttojis against the Kyaya doctrine of convention. 
First conventioii is created by morip but the nature of things 
does not depend upon human volitious. If they determined 
the relation of wnrcls to objects* tliey could invert the relation 
bet-kceea them* and make objects denote wwds. Jnst as there 
is a natural infseparnble relation between smoke and fire, which 
can be knnwn notn the observadon of pumetons instances of 
their agreciuent in presence and agreement Ln absence, and on 
W’hose strength ive can infer a fire from a smokep even if we 
do not d^ire it, so there is a nfttnni relation between Words 
and objected whkb is Icamt fr o m the usage of the eldorsi. Words 
have a natiaraJ power nf denoting their objects, even as lamps 
can iUutnine objects, Words are the means of ixm^Tying the 
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knowledge of tliisrr objects, wMcb jji? madti kno^^^i 

through tlicni. Hence words do not dtrptou) uimt con- 
ventjon to prodttce the knowIcMlgc of their objects,*^^ SecmdJy, 
conveutiOD i$ knowledge thiit pertictiLtr worlds denote panicuLir 
kinds of objects^ ^hich CKt^t^ in the sdl, aod t'orniot bo a rek- 
tion between words and objects. Thirdly* convention is either 
created anew by every person, or by one at the time of every 
utteronee, or it is an old ooe repeated. If a djfferent cosveu* 
tion is created by every person, then, the same word cannot 
^nvey the Imowledge of the same object. If the same con- 
vcuHon is created by every persun^ then the creation of it is 
needless, ance the relation of a wwd to an object, which is 
nattiml and existent, is tnown onlyi Convention cannot be 
crested by God once befoiie creatinn of the worlds because he 
k non-nxistent und there b no lime when there is no use of 
words to convey the knowledge of objects. Fonrthlyj if coa^ 
%'efitioii dctermlijes the relation of words ta objects, then *my 
word can be made to denote any object. Hence the relation 
of words to objects is eternal, w hich is learnt from th* usage of 
the ciders, and not created.*** 

Jayauta raftites these objections of the Mimrlihsaka. First, 
the relation betw'cen w^oFids and objects is not ctemaL, bccaiL-^ it 
is not known by any means of valid knowledge, thotigh they 
are known. There ia no subtle power f^akb), which is different 
from the nature of a cause and airxiliary causes. Words aiv 
perceived p but their denotative powers ore not pcrceivcfl. They 
caimot be inferred frcmi tJietr effects, which can be otherwise 
explained. Even if they ore Bc^umed* conveatbn b indh^^sfus^ 
able, because words cannot denote objects without convention. 
If convention is admitted, the hypoiheds of denotative power 
f^akti) or iiataml eternal relation of words to objects Is 
gratciitous, W*ords cannot manifest objects without the nid of 
convention,**" There ts no inseparable reblion (aviiiObhiva} 
betiveen them like what exists betw-^eeu smoke and fire. Ftns m 
inferred from the knowledge of Ihe uniform relation between 
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Lbem. But an object is kaowa directly frotn a word witbaut 
die kiioxi ledjffi of their reletioa. So there is no tuseporable rela¬ 
tion between diem. If words have a notural 5 >owlt of mani¬ 
festing objeciSi their meaniniis need not b® learned from the 
u-iiage of the elders. Words depend upon oauvention W coDvey 
the knowledge of words. They are nuitniments of this kno'v- 
ledge. Hence conveotiou is dm relation lull ween words and 
obiectSi“* Secondly, though conventiOD being in the aatitre of 
knowledge cannot ecsisl in words and objects, it can apprebead 
the lelaiion between thera.*“ Thirdly, the Nyhya does oui 
admit that diScrent conveatiotis sue treated diffct^l pCTSOiis 
or by the same person at ciifforent tinier v-hun hv « iA'*rd- 

It regards God as the creator of conveIltio^p who cruated h 
at tiio time of croatittg the worhK Foorthljs all words iif€ not 
c<jiLalj b&cflu^ Ootl ecoated tire ednventicra tliat particular wortls 
d&iiotc p'pjii- it1 jrr objects,**^ Thc iii ga of words are learnt 
from the speech ai>d actioRS of the dders. This proves that their 
relatiort to tfieir objects is not eteruab There is no mnon 
w caiisc-elTcef rdatioiii^ or suh^tnite-cotitttit relatioo, 
or inseparable telatira betweoa them. Convention is the rela¬ 
tion between words and objects^ which is a rule which rcgulutes 
the denotatioB of objects by words.™ 

A w'ord consists of smiods. Sotmds are of two kinds, 
irijuticulate sounds (dhvanil and articulate ^unds or loiters 
(varpa) uttered by bnmaii beings. Letters are either spoken or 
written. The tomier are known through anditor^- pexcepUoiii 
while the latter are known thiotigli visual perception, Sotmd 
is not a sttbstance, since it subsets in a single stibstancCj, ^^£- 3 . 
ether. It is not ait achmip since it produces aiiother sound, but 
an actioa docs not ptodtux another action* Nor is it commmuty, 
particularity or bibcrenoc, which is not retated to behigliood 
(satlab since it is related to tiio genus of sound {sabdalvaL So 
it is a quality**^ 

^ Tfkfunfit HTnnra tva umbuiilha id viAlacn- P- _ 
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Tht N'y3ja i«sards iiotiiiil as oon-eiemai. First, sound 
is non'«tetiia], it is jnodaccd by conjimction and 

disjunction, and not tnonifested. Different sottnds aux' pro* 
dnced by diffsxnt vocal or^pos. Sound ts not mantfostcd 
by conjunction at the sonic point ct space, When conjancUon 
of on axe with a tree ceases, sound is heard by a person at a 
distance. A manifestable entity is not known in the absence of 
the inanifestcr. So conjunction does not manifest, but produce 
u Sound. Hence even when conjtmction is destroyed, sound is 
perceived. Just as an inarticnlate sonnd is produced by con- 
jiincticin, disjunctioii, or nnoUler inarticulate sound, so an 
articulate sound ta produced by the vocal CFTgans, and nol mani¬ 
fested by them, Sound is not perceived before being uttered, 
because it is then non-existent. It is produced by the vocal 
organs, and then destroyed. It cannot be hidden by a veU, 
fiinoe the veil is not perceivetl. Non-perceptioa of it proves 
its non-existence. The air cannot hide a sound, since it is 
incorporeal, and corporeal substances only can liide other corr>o- 
real substances. Sound is not by nature tutperceptible. It exists 
so long as it is heard. Secondly, just as pleasure and pdn, 
ivhich are of different degrees of intensity, are pKidutcd, so 
sounds, which are loud and faint, are produced. The MimSin- 
saka urges that loudness and fointnes;: of sound are due to the 
different degree^ of inteuidty of the manifester. The NySya 
Pollies that the same sound is not loud and faint ; that one 
sound 13 loud and Bnotbcr is ^nt; that, in fact, there is neither 
knidius nor hilntnesE in sound, but that they are diff^nt 
degrees of intensity in the cognitions of sound. Thirdly, if 
sound is produced, it can be overpowered. But if it ci mani¬ 
fested, it cannot be overpowered. The bud sotuid of a dnun 
can overpouer the faint ^und of a violin. An entity can ovei- 
come another entity of the same kind, but not of a different 
kind. Sounds aire produced, of which some are loud and others 
are faint- I,oiul sounds overcome faint sounds, The Mimatfa- 
saka does not admit difference in sounds, and t» cannot account 
for the overconiisg (abbibharal of sounds. If sonud is eternal 
and m&iufcstcd by a manifester in the same point of space, it 
cannot overcome another sonnd owing to the ahKtice of dlr^ 
nelatioD (praptij. The aottod of a drum is not related to that 
of a violin, and so caimol overpower it. If it can overcome the 
37 
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lutter without beiug related to it, thea it csm overcome evim 
di«»taat sounds of Yiolind. But if sounds oire produced, si loud 
sound can overcome a faint sound. Fourthly ^ the KySya crrti- 
CiK&s die ItTmamsaka otgumouts for eternity of sound. The 
Miniaihsaka that sound is eternal» becau^ it h intangible 

like ether. The Kyaya contends that Intangibility is an incon- 
clusivc tcaMU for eternity, becau^ tangible atoms are eternal 
and ititangible actions me n&c-etenial. The J^imSrlisika argues 
that r^petitiDti of the same sound proves ite identity and 
peitnanunoe, which tsdsts before its utterance, and is manifesfed 
by it. The Njaya replies that mpetitioii do^ not prove identity 
and petidMierice of the same sotmd } that sotmds are mimericalty 
different^ which ore said to be Identical and repeated because 
of Ihoir sunilarity^ The Mlmiihsaka argues that saufid is 
eternal, becau^ the cause of its destruction is not perceived- 
The Nyaya retorts that if satind is not destroyed because the 
cause of its destruction is not perceived ^ then sound will 
always be heard because the cons^ of its bemg not heard ts not 
perc^ivad ; that the absence of its manifesto cannot be the cause 
of nou-percepliun of iL The hfimariisaka argue? that produced^ 
ness cannot prove uofi-etemity of sound, alnoo posterior negation 
or destjuetjon of a jar is produced i but endless. The NySya 
refutes thb argument. Eternity is either primary or secondary . 
UTiat is not produced has primary etemityi since it is not 
destroyed p But what is destroyed after being produced has no 
primsTy eternity. Prior negation vs not produced. Posterior 
negation is not destroyed. They are not etental, but like 
etonml entities^ But sound is non-etemal^ because it is produced 
and destroyed- The Mfmaihsaka argues that perceptibility 
through the sense-organs cannot prove pon-^temity of sound, 
because community is elemal, though it is perceptible through 
the senses. The Syaya refutes this argmneut, Sound Is uort- 
eternal, not because it is an object of perception produced by 
the auditory organ » but because it ts a series of soimds reaching 
the auditory organ and producing perception of it. The 
Mrtnoihsaka argues that sound is not non-etemal, because it is 
Spoken of like u nou-etemal esiti^. We speak of a part of 
ether and a part of the self^ though they are pnrtleas. But 
metaphorically apeak of them^ the Nyaya reptiea, because sound 
H produced by conjunction with ether in n particular region. 
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and because a cc^itioii is prtMtuced by ± conjunctioii oi the self 
with a bodj'. Sound does net pervade ether ; migniticHi does 
not pcrvud« the seli. Elence sound is uoRHiteraal.^* 

The articulate sounds (vanpa) are mm-etemal. Words com¬ 
posed of soimds are produced by volitioii. SentcoL-es composed 
of uords me produced by the volition of a person. The Vedas 
conast of sentences, and are prodne&d by the will of God, who 
kativm the sopcrsensible entities described therein, God is the 
One comiioscr of ihe V'edas. Hence they are the means of 
valid knowledge (pramtpa). They are not valid because they 
■re injjMsrsflna] {apanm^eya) and eternal as the AtTmnrfij^t-^ 
irukintai^. They are valid becaiise they ore created by God who 
is omniscient and tnistworthy. He has direct knowledge of 
Dhamni, carapassion for creatures, and desire to speak the truth. 
Be is the anther of the Vedas, ^k, Shma, Yajtis and Atharva! 
The validity of testimony is doe to the excellence (gupa) of the 
speator, and its invalidity, due to hts defects fdojal. The \h3j- 
dity of the Vedas is like that of the sdence of medicine, tt is 
admitted liy great saints of pnre character, who realiae their 
truth by ansterities, meditation and intuition. Tha Nyaya 
criticism of the Canraka objections against the validity of the 
Vedas has already been given,*^ 

Tlie Vaiic^^ urges that testimony is on inferenoe, Irecause 
the raeanJng of a. word b not perceived. Just as an nnpercei^’ed 
firo is iurertiud bent a perceived smoke, so an unpereeived. mean¬ 
ing Is titfiared Crom a senlmjee. Testimony esn convev the 
knowledge ^ the past, the present, and the fnture like infe^ce. 
Just as an inference depends upon the knowledge of vySpti, so 
testimony also depends upon vyapti between a word and* its 
tncaning. A word has uniform alGrciative and negative relation 
to its meaning. It proves the tjdstence of an object denoted 
by ii by the method of agreement in presence and agreement 
in alienee- The apprehenaieiu of the mcimiiig of a sentence 
doei not difler from that of luj object of inference. There are 
hvo kinds of knowledge, direct and indirect, Pcrceptfon is 
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direct k&oivlcdscp ttJid inference^ ipdix^t knowledge. So ttsti- 
mony Is inference.**^ 

The Xyayti criticiie^ tlie Vai^e^ika view. Tlie tesiiJJicmy 
of a Eclzable person only conveys valid knowledge. The appre¬ 
hensions prodnced by teatiinony and infcnetice are diHerent. 
Heaven b known frcicin ttatimony* but not by inference. The 
relation between a word Ipadfi} and its rneaimi^ or objeci (artha) 
is detcriitined by conventioii. Th«e is na natnral 
between theni* which delcnniiies vyaptin If there b a direct 
relation (piapti) betwetin a word and its object, they sbonld be 
near each otlier and perceived by the sense-organ. lint 

they are not near each other. Tf they were directly related lo 
each olher^ the utterance of the words "food% und 'sword* 
would produce fwnceptioii^ of filling the month, burning and 
cutting respectively. Again* the vocal organs and efforts to 
exercise ihetn ore not present near the objects. So words do 
not accomtjany thdr objects, and khcre is no direct relation 
betitecf] iJieta. The V'aise^Lka urg« that the natural relatinfl 
tictween words and objects is tuferred from the regular ttse of 
particular w'ords to denote ];»artictilar objects. If were 

no natural relation betwt»?n thetn^ then any word wcold denote 
any object- So there is a natural relation between them. The 
Kyaya replies lliat tlie relation beivveen words and objects is 
deteimiued by the eonveotion (sanmyat that pardcuLar words 
denote particular objects. If the convention is not koown^ the 
tneanings are not know'n even if the words are heard. So the 
tiic^ings of w'ord^ are not inferred ffoni their natnnl relation 
(pt^ptis£iinbandha}p which is non-exlstaBt, If ihere were a 
natural relation between theMn it w-ould be invariable- But the 
same object is denoted by different ivordSf and the same word 
conveys different tneaniiigs in different places. So tliere is no 
natural relation bettveea them. It is detenuined by coa^'cntion 
which depends u|ion the volitions of peisons. It is the usage 
of thfi elders banded dowa from genaration to ganemtion, which 
is uhiuialely duo to the \vill of God at the time of creation 
that portfculnr worAi will mean particular objecis-®” Hence 
testimony is a oieaujt of valid knowledge (prontHi^b The Nyaya 
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chticism of tho doctrine of Sphola or word-fonu will be inveti 
later. 

n 

Ontology. 

9. Tki World ; Cditjalily: Whole t Jdti: 

Tbe Hjaya conception of the world b the seme as the 
Voi^ilca view of it with slight vwbtiofis. It b of 

the live fiby^cal element, earth, water, fire, air and ctlier. 
There are the atoms of the first four denunta. Kttier is one, 
ubitjnitoiis, and etenud. Time and space ore one each, ubiitnit- 
ous and eternoL Ether, time, and space are imdivfded, nnique 
wholes. Atoms, ether, time and space are coetemaJ with souls 
and God. Atoms arc Uie material cause of the world, while God 
is its elBiuent cause. Caasation is real and objective. Hffcctoa* 
tion is emergence of new effects from their causes, in which 
they did not pre-exist. Caasation is teleological and subservient 
to the moral Law of Santia. Atoms are oombined with one 
another by God into gross nmterial objects, living arganbans, 
and the uinltiforni world, and Jidapted to the enjoyments and 
sufferiu]^ of iodividital souls in accoadiuice with their merits 
and dements. Difference of objects u teal and not ilfnsory or 
app.'tfenl. All tltinga are not etema!, cm- non-etcroa], or momen¬ 
tary, or diverse. The atoms are etemal, while their composite 
produce are non-eternal. The objects are real and not mere 
subjective ideas. They are not mete appearances of a void. Ifor 
are they false appearances fprapaffcaj of ooe etenml tindlffeten- 
tiated consciousness or Erahitum. A or are they mere appearancea 
of one eternal Sound or Logos ffiabdabrahtna). The composite 
re^odnets are wholes which are not mere aggregates of parts. 
Substances are not mere eonglomerations of tpulitiesv Unlversab 
are real and eternal, and subsist in individuab. They are not 
unreal and imaginary ud mete motions of contraries. 
Qualities juul actums me real. Particukiity, inherence and 
negation are nal. The Nyiyn advocates Tesdistic ptiinilbni, 
dualism and Deism. It admits the reality of diverse objects 
eternally related ta one oaothcr, dtinlbm of matter and souls, 
JUiii ihe existence of God extemiil to the world and finite souls. 
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The body b the seat of voltmiary actioius, seiise-orgaas and 
objects. It is tjot a mere aggreg^ate of parts^ but a tiniiiuei 
imdivided u-holo. The wbo!e tis'iu^ or^anbui b the vehicle of 
eEperiencft (bhGg:IyatBi]A}« The selfi which b all-ptmraduig, 
experiences pleasure and paip thiough it only. It b nut the seat 
cf vital acts only. If it were so, then plants aho would have 
bodies. It is the seat of voluntary actions for the altaipmenT of 
good, and the avoidance of eviL ConiuECtioo. of the self endued 
with volidon. is their uon-iiihejeut cause. The living organism 
b the seat of the sense-organs, which arc nffecled its health 
and disease in appreliending their objeeb. Tlte imperccptihle 
atoms which produce liiem arc iheir receptacles in which they 
reside. Earth b the prindpaJ ingredient of the body^ and odour 
b Its 5f>ecml quality. 

The seose-organs are the instruments of direct valid know¬ 
ledge in contact with the organbin only. They are organs of 
percept!on. They are direct causes of valid perception^ but tliey 
produce illusioiis with the aid of unpresrions. They ore com- 
posed of the physical elements. The auditory organ or ether 
limited by the ear-hole and maufis are eternal and devoid of 
sniKtrates. The olfactory otgan^ the gustatory organ ^ the visual 
organ, the tactUHl organ, and the auditor^' organ are compo^d 
of earth, water» light, air, and cthnr respectively, endued with 
odour, Usto, colour, touch, and sound resf>ecHvely, and conse¬ 
quently perceive these qualities respectively. They can perodve 
those qualities with which they are endued in excess. 

The Sdihkhya regards the sense-organs as produced by 
egoism (ahaiiikaraL and puts forward the following objections 
against the Nyaya view. First, if tbe sense^gans are products 
of physical elements, they cannot reach distant ob|ects in order 
to perceive them. But if they are products of egoism or tniiid* 
mental functions can reach tlieir objects and be modiCed mto 
Ib^ fonna. Secondlyi tlie vbaal organ can perceive an 
object bigger or smaller than ihielf. But if it were physical^ 
it Would iiorcefve an object of its own dhneusioii only. Thirdlyi 
If the sense-organs were physical, they w'ould jMnrceiva them- 
selves ftud other objects like a lamp which maniffrsts itself and 
o^r objects. Tlie Nylya refutes these objections. First, the 
visual orgsm is not the eye-ball but its light which issues out 
of the pupp, and reaches a distant Object to perceive it- 
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Secoadlyp the ligbl of the c^e caa ^read ovur a ^mall or hig 
object, and perceive it. Thirdly ^ the siense-orfiani endued with 
cenain qualities can perceive them in their objects. They do 
not perceive themselves m the absence of their ^nse-organs- 
Henee they are products of physical elcments- 

I^arth, water, light^ akt and ether are the elementa. Odourp 
Li3tL% colouTp touch p and soimd are their qualities. Earth has 
odour, taste, colour and lottch* Water has uste, colour and 
touch. Light has colour and touch. Air haa tutich. Ether has 
sound, A sense-organ can perceive that quality which it has in 
excess. The objects which are perceived throtigh the sense* 
organs produce pleasttre and pain m the selL which am experf- 
raced it through the body. It b the seat of voluntary octioa&p 
senscHJfgana. and objects of enjoyment and sul!ering.“* 

The Nylya gives an empirical dc£nitioii of a cause. 
Ildayana deques it as aa invadablc antecedcat of nu effect. 
He also regards it as its uncouditiona] or necesssory antecedeui^ 
[f an uaeondiUcmal antecedent} which is always present wbea- 
an eHect is pre^enti and which is always absent when an effect b 
abi^ntp wm not regarded as its cause, then the effect would be 
uncaused.*** Ganged also defines a cause ii$ an tmcouditiotial 
or necessary, ia^^nable antecedeat of an effect. VardhamHna, 
Viivanitha and others also define it In the same maaner.*** 
Vanlimmiiita^ Ruddattn, Bhagiraiha 'Ptakknra, Sadhora Mi^ra* 
RaghualtJia Siromazni^ IMnakara Bhafta, Muknnda Bliat^s and 
others define a cause as an unconditicniai^ invaiiahle^ immedtate 
antecedent of an effect.*** Laa^k^i 'Bhaskaru adds that a cause 
must exist in the same place at the immediately preceding 
moment-*** Gadge^a defines a cause abo as a Becessary tnvuri^ 
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4ib!e antecfideqt^ ^'hitb is 9yDckrt>noiis Emd coexistent with if. 
This tlefiuiiioo applies to the inherent csu^, the non-mhertiit 
cause, and the ^iEdent i^ause. If a cause wore not sx-Tiehronous 
with its effect^ then It wmild be produced at a mouieut when its 
caunteracting cause is present^ though it W'as absent at the 
hmaediately preceding inument. Hence a caust must coptinue 
to L‘xhat at the ntonieiit when it produces its A fire* 

eartiuguishing gem is a coWitemcting cause of burning. It U 
absent at the Luuncdiatnly preceding moment. But ii is present 
at the mofiient when bnming is produced. If a cause were an 
Jinuiediately preceding antecedent only, and not synchronous 
with it, then tbc presence oi s lire-cxtinguishiiig gem, W'tuch 
Was absent at the imiiiedjateJy preceding mcmentr would not 
prevent a fire trom burniog, A cause is an antjccedent in relation 
to its effect. It is produced by the nctivity of a principal or 
niaccnal caus^ tn co-^jperation WHth thu aLiixiliary causes^ and 
consequenlly immediately after the ds^mhlage the 

auxilLoty causes. It exists at a time when ti b produced by its 
cause and ndstad to it, A cause cnexbts with the prior non* 
axistcMoe uf iu effect, and so it tuM^t be its antecedent, Though 
a cattse is an i ttim ediale antecedent of its effect, it is also synchro¬ 
nous with it. 

A cause is an antecedent of an effect, since it pmdtiees the 
effect. It is not a variable antEcedent, but an itivarkble antece- 
dent which is always folLowed by an effect. An asa is a variable 
antecedent of all jars, and consequently not their cause. But 
invariable antewdeuts of an effect are not necessary for 
its pmdncliuti. The colour or the generic character of a staff 
is an iniiwialile aotecedent of a 3 ar+ but if is not its cause. 
There ore some invariable antecedents which are unnecessary, 
conditional and casual antecedents. A conditiDnal tanyatha- 
siddhal antecedent depends upon other conditLons in order to be 
followed by on effect^ which is not necessary for its production. 
It Is an unnecessary ctincxanltanl of an eff^t A cause is not a 
remotu antecedent of its effecti but its uninediatc antecedent. 
Tnimcdiacy follows fruni unconditiOnflUty. A is a cause of B. 
^15.1 cause of C. A w a remote antecedent of C. A is followed 
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by C after betci^ followed by B. ont^cedeDce of C dc|^ds 
uiion its antcc^ence of B. So A is a candidoiiBl oniiccedeiit of 
C. But B is on imcotiditional, mimediate antecedent df C, imd 
hence its cause, A cause ts an imcondiiionaL <xr ni^cai^sairy 
autet.i:^etiL tvhich prodiKxs an eSect. 

Gauged meutious four kiudjs of unnecessary [anyatha* 
aiddliaj autecedents. (t) That which ia antecedent to an effect 
b\* virtue of its relation to its mherent cause, is its tumeeasaary 
antecedent. The colour of a staff ikpends upon H us its uihercut 
cau» in order to be invariably followed by a jar, So it is its 
unnecessary antecedent. (2) That which is known to be antec«> 
deul: to an effect after tt is known to be anrecedent to some other 
effect as its cause* is its uunitcessary antecedent. Hthcr is. 
fllreody known to he an antecedent of sound as its inherent 
cause. So it is an unnecessary antecedent of a jar, though it is 
Its invarsahlc antecedent, since it is not uecessary for its pro¬ 
duction, A cause is determined by its presence and ahseuce 
both^—not by iUt presence ouly^ Eternal and ubiquitous sub- 
staiices, which cannot be eliminated^ are unnecessary ontecE- 
dcTit5.^*^ (3} That antecedent, whicii b other than the mvaria- 
able* necessary antecedent of an effect, is its unnecessary antece¬ 
dent. The prior nou-e^dsterice of colour is an unnecessary ante* 
cedent of smell due to heatm^p since the prior non-«wistcnce 
of smell is its invariablep necessary antecedent or cause. (4) That 
which ewnol be known to bo antecedent to an effect without 
knowing its antecedence to its cause is its unnEces^ry antece¬ 
dent. The ca^ise of a cause is not the cau£e of an effect, but 
its unnecessary antecccierit. A potter is the effident cause of 
a joTi and hence its Invariable necessary untecedent. But the 
potter's father, who is » cause of the potto, b its itnnecefisory 
anteeedcut. A cause is not a remote antecedent * but an imme* 
diate antecedent of its effect.*” Vardhanioua adds another 
kind of unnecessary' antecedent. (S) That which is antecedent 
to the effect, together with the cause, is itg unnecessary antecc- 
dens. A staff is an auxiliary cause of a jar, whose presence 
is followed by its production i and whose aheence is followed 
by Its cou-pfodticdoii. It is its necessary antecedent* But the 
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generic cliEir^tcr of a staff is not foUow^ by tbe production 
of a jor iudcpoadciiitLy of tht staff. HeDOC it is its mmccc^iy 
anttscedeut. VisvimatJia lUmdons tlicse five kinds of tmneces- 
sary antecedents. He borrows them from Ganged and V-iirdlm- 
Uiana.^** A cause is an unconditiDnalj invariable, immediate 
antecedent of mi effect* T^'hieb is an uncomditional* invariabk* 
innnediate Cdnsequent of a cause. An effect is a counteT'positive 
entity of its prior iion’exbtenec.'" 

The Xyaya admits three kinds of causes^ the material 
canse, tbe non-inherent cause and the eMrdept cause. Causal 
activity is in the nature of phy^eal modou (panspanda)^ wliich 
requires the direction of a oousmous agent (karta), who exerts 
acdon upon an oblect (karma). He produces an effeci rvrtb the 
aid nf an Lnstnuiientnl cause (karate) for the benefit of some 
conscious being tsompradana) out of a pardcuhLr unconscious 
materuLl cause^ ^^bich is its locus {adiukarana)^ Somctiiues he 
separates a part from a whole (apadiinab e,g.^ when he cuts a 
branch foom a tree- Thus an effect is produced by a coifoenfion 
of canses (klrakacakra) ccntriug round a conscious energiser 
tkartii}« The imconscfotis fEictors o£ a cause depend on s 
conscious agent uhtbont whose dircclton they ate ineffective.^^" 
An instrumental cause {kara^a) is an awxiUary causet which, by 
its activity (vyap^al [nunediatcly brings about an -effect, lii 
this seiisop it is called a special cause lasMbira^ kfirapa) oi the 
most effective cause (sadh^katama karapa). Its activity being 
produced by it produces its effect. An use is the instrumental 
cause ol cutting. Its activity is its ctmjtmction witii u trecj 
which is prodtic!ed by it^ and produces its effect (a.g.i cutting]. 
The ancient Nyaya regards ah instrament as an mstrumenLal 
Clause, But the mcidera Kyaya regards its action tvyjpsra) as an 
izistrunieiital cause. Cod^ his knowledge, desire and vofftioiLf 
prior non-^rcifitencCp tinie^ space, and merits and demerits are 
i!ie common causes of all idfectST Heticc by the causes of effects 
we mean ilaeir special causes or necessary^ invariable, immediate 
Antecedents.*^* 
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The Jvyaya causal activity as physical mctlou 

(bliauuka vyapara) or movement (panspanda)^ It docs not 
believe iu iiuperccptible catml power of the Prabhaltam Miniiiib- 
saku, nor in potential energy of the Sadikhya. but it regards 
ail ener^iy as kinetic energy or motion It regards a cause as 
an aggregate oi necessary^ invariable^ inimedirttc antocedeuts 
(kiiraiuis5niagri* karnpacakrn}* which are po^tive causal oondi- 
tioTLs* and the absence of counteracting cau^ or negative con* 
ditious (|jratibandhak5bhava> of an effect.*^* A caiuie is the 
aggregate of the principal or materiBl cause and auxiliary caaaes 
which r&odej: au aid to iL When they are pre^^it, an efTect 
is produced i wlien they are absent, it is not produced- There 
15 no causal power in addition to them/'* Straw, fire and 
blowing together are the cause of bumitjg, each of which singly 
is not its cause. But they are its positive conditiciiis oal>\ which 
can produce its effect when its negative coodidon^ ate absent. 
A fire-extinguishing Kum {oiiidrokautottiiipi) is its negative 
condition^ which must be alsent in order that bumiug may be 
produced. A counteracting cause is the counter-positive entity 
of the uegadou tliat constitutes the nature of a cause.^** It is 
the counter-positive entity of tlie absence of the abseujce of a 
cause. Fire h the cause of humingi A fire-ertiogtmdiing gem 
is Its counter-acting cause (pratLbondlialLa], ft is the ahsence of 
fire. The cause is the absence of the absence of fire* or fire. 
So a fitCH^tingulshing gem or the absence of fire is a coUitier- 
positive entity of the absence of the absence of fire. Just us 
the presence of the positive conditions is a causci so the absence 
of tlie negative conditions Is a cause/” The absence of any 
member of the aggregate of causal conditiouSp^—the principal 
cause and the auxiliary canses^^—ts the main cxiunternctinff 
cause,The entire collocation of poritive enu.^ condEtjous 
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must be present and the a^imteractina causes m negative con¬ 
ditions must be absent in order to produce im effetet- Hut when 
a firo-e^eeiting gem (suryakantauia^) H present, buroing is 
produced even in the presence of n fire-extingni<hipg gem. So 
the aggregate of causes is other than the absence of the absence 
ol a connteraeting cause rjualibcd by the absence of an exdtLug 
Cause/llumiug is praiticed when- a countCTBCling la 

absent, or when a counta'!M::ti]ig cause and sn cMitiug cause 
both aie pTC^entp or when both are absent. There is not always 
a relation bctwecrn the absence of a oounteraetiog cause aud the 
absence of an exciting cause. 

According to Murarimi^a, neither a power nor the absence 
of coutUffTflcling causes is a cause» but a particular cause otbei 
than the cuuiitenjcting causes at a portieulaT time is tlie cause 
of a particular diect at that time, and the absence of counter- 
noting catises Is a determining properly of ibe cause."*'' Gafigeja 
refutes this view thus* When a lire and the absence of counter¬ 
acting causes arc iiTcsent* burning is produced, and when they 
are absemt^ borning ts not produced^ So both nnj the enuses 
of tnuning. Whatever bidng present and boing absent, an elTeet 
i& produced and not ]7Eoduccd respect!vely^ is its cause, and not 
lU determining property % The absence of counteracting causes 
is an invariable antecedent of an effect, and hence its eause;^ 
and not its determinant (avacchedaka}/*^ 

The Xyaya ffrjects plnndity of causes. Th^ causal relation is 
reciprocal. The Euune cause produces the same effect. The same 
effect in produced by the same cause. But sometimes we find 
that the $a£Re effect is proiluced by a variety of causes. Burning 
is produced bj" sttaw^ fire and blowing iDgether* or by two 
pieces of afopi wood and mteiise fried cm togetheTp or by a fire- 
exekmg gijti+ and coneealraiioh of the rays of the sun on iIl 
T he N'yaya argues that the specific catiees produce specific effects. 
The effects appear to l>e die some, but really they bnve special 
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atteadani U they ar« coma^^xi^ with their dis^ 

tirtctiv^ then speciEe effects have sp^dfic causes. If 

there is a spedEc difference in the cAuses^ there must be a gpeciffc 
difference m the effects, even though they appear to be homo¬ 
geneous. li specMc effects are noi due to i^eciffc causes^ llieir 
spedGc characters wU.) be uncaused. Tlie spMfic differences 
in the effects are due to the sprofic dinerecces in the anxilmry 
causes which produce different peculiarities in the 

same homogeneoua cause and dlvemdty it. A specLffc cause luts 
A speciffe effectn^** Diversity of effects reciiiircs diveraly of 
eauses.^^ Where n generic effect is observedi a generic cause 
should be regarded as its cause^ The gm^ciic eharacler of tire 
is the effect of conjuuctiou of a combustible substance ^Hth light 
endued with a particulsr degree of heat. Specific effects can¬ 
not b& produced by o generic cause, (.lue cause Btafimaiil 

cannot isroduce divetse objects/** 

An effect is a new creation (irambha). It is non-existent m 
its material causey but it i$ produced anew out of its mateiinl 
can^ owing to the reamngemeat of its atoms. Curd is noo^ 
existent in milk> but it is produced from milk ovving to tire dis¬ 
integration of its parts and a fresh coIbcatiDn of its atoms.*** 
The particles of miik mdued with a particiilar colour aud a 
particular taste produce curd with a paft^f ^lnr taste due to the 
peculiarity produced by heating (pakajavise^J. Likewitie a 
sprout is produced from a seed owing to the rearmatgement of 
its Alains due to heat. They are oualified hy a peculmrily 
(vise^) due to heat, and produce a new effect. They produce 
a first peculiarity m the shape of the first swollen con- 

djtiou» then atj intcmiedlaie swelling, and then the last peculiar* 
ity in the shape of germtuatioii. Ati^^ h au aid* excess or 
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additmncnt product in tiut ptindpAl material cauf^ by the 
amaliary cau^ ipi tbe production of an effect^ iv-fucb is thtrrif- 
fore not momentary. It is an intarnitidiate aid favourahle to the 
production of an efliict/** Hie Nyaya advocates Asatfcntyavida. 

"I'he Nyaya criticism of tlie S^ikbya doctrine of Safkar^-a- 
vadft is siinilar to ttsc Vnisogika ciiUd^ of it. An affect is non- 
existent bcfoie its production, since it ts found to he ptoduced 
anti ttiEii destroyed. What already csrints cannot be produced. 
Production is a fjacL What ts produced must be non-oxistent 
twfore its production. If there is nn pro<luctioUg there is no 
destniclioii,^' The Sddikiiya argues that if there were no pm> 
cnaneal relation between a cause and an effect, any effect would 
be pr^uced by any material cansep There catr be no relation 
between an existent can^ and a non-existent effect. The Kynya 
replies that an effect k non-existent before its production and 
becomes existent after its production* so that it can inh em in its 
niatciiol cause when it is produced. The -S a rfikhya doctrme of 
Satkaryavada itself cannot account for particular effects being 
prodnetrd by parbeuiar material causes. If alt effects are modi- 
ficatiouB of sattva, rajas and Uma.^, th^n can be no particular 
causes of particular effects."^ The Nyiiya, on the other Itand* 
hulds that particuiat material causes only can produce particular 
effects owing to their particular rmtnres. Satkaryavada denies 
production of a new entity and destruction of an old entity* 
and so leads to collapse of fill practical The Samkbya 

holds that an eilect pxe-Hixlstri in its material cause in a potentioi 
condition* and is manifested when it k produced. V\Tiat is tJje 
nature of manifestation (abhivyaktij 7 tf it is a property of an 
effect (k^'idharma), then it was nonexistent bofora its pro¬ 
duction. If it is perception of an effect (upolabdlu), ibcn it 
is product] after the effect isproducedp If it is esisteueo as an 
effect of ivhxt was existent uls a cause, then h was nott-extstont 
before iu production. If it is a pauticiihir umtagcrnenl of pom 
(5aiiistbiina%-ise5a), then it was non-existent at fimt and then 
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becomes existent. If it is development of tbe intrinsic nature 
of the csmse (svalak^apapit^ti). tbea also it did not exist before 
pfodnctiun of m effect. All these alternatives undermine 
Satkaryavida, and imply Asaltaryavada,*** The Nyaya 
in whot foim a jar exists in ciny. If it exists as a lump of day, 
then a jar does not exist in its material cause. If it exists as a 
power {&lkh) in its en use and then os its manifestation in, the 
effect, then it cannot be ascertained wliether manifestation is 
different or nonnliffcrcnt from its essence or jxiwer, or whclher 
it is existent or non-existent in the cause. The so-called power 
is nothing but a material cause limited by a capacity and 
auxiliary causes.*** It is essential and adventitious. Essential 
power is the intiinsie nature of a material cause limited by 
existence, Ad-ventitious power Is its conjunctiun with atadliary 
causes. An effect It produced by these two powers, a material 
cause With a part imlar nature and eo-operatioQ of auxiliary 
canses. Capacity (yoigyatS) is nothing but a particular substsuce 
{viistuvi^h Power itself is not an effect, because it is per¬ 
ceived to be different from power. If powtt is au effect, tiien 
an effect is produced by an effect. But a jar is not produced 
by a jar. Hence power is diffcicut from an effect, which does 
not pre-exist in its cause. The Smbbhya argues that an effect 
mast pre-exist in its cause because it b non-different from ils 
material cause. The t^fyaya replies that an effect (e.g., a jar) 
is perceived to be different from its cause (e.g,, clay). Though 
there is identity of genus between Iheni, they are different us 
mdividualo;*** Hence the doctrine of Satlciryavadii is not tenable. 

According to Pnbh^m, there is an imperceptible causal 
porver f^hti) in a cause, which is inferred from its effect. Fire 
bums. But it does not bum when itg ooimteracting cause is 
present, which destroys its causal power. Its power is destmved 
when it cannot produce burning in future. It is overpowered! 
when it produces burning on removal of the counteracting cause. 
Fnotu this the existence of causal power is inferred.*** The 
Syaya refutes Pntbhakara's doctrine of causal power. The ro- 
called power is the nature of the <au3e. Different thingii 
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Ji^ve diilenmt %vhich cmuot be altered by Lumaji voli¬ 

tions. Water cannot wami us, wd ire tiaimot riaeniili otir 
tliireU Fire cannot bum when a csgiinteiacdiig cause present, 
not because it obstructs its causal powiir^ btit because il ecnerates 
anotber coUocatiou of conditional which produces ncm-buniiiig. 
Fife in co-opciatm ftith the au^ilitiry causes and in the abaenc© 
of cmintefocting causes is the cause of boroing. A couiitemclmg 
cause does not destroy tlic cansal power or its property! because 
when It is withdrawn, fire produces burning. If it binders the 
causal tK>wer! it may as well hinder the nature of the cause 
itsidf. If it produces unotber contradictory property^ then its 
absence produces the effecl. This aniduuts lo the admission 
that tile absence of a property is a cause. Then the uhstoce of 
a cotiniemeting causa uiay as well be regarded a* a coust, Lf 
causal power or its property is destroyed by a counteractmg 
cause, and produced again by an medting cause, then m effect 
has no uniform cause. Further, an elating cause docs not 
countcjact the pow-ef of the cotmicractlng cause, tior doe^ it 
produce any positive can^ power. It is needless to assume so 
many powers. Further, tlic causal power of a cause is either 
miL'auiicd or causecL If it is uncairied, it wiQ always produce 
the effect. If it produces the effect in co-operatkin with the 
auxiliary causes, then the nature fsvariipa) of the cause in co¬ 
operation with tiiem can do so. If it is caused, it Is produced 
by the nature of the cause only, esr by the cause with the aid 
of the amtiliary causes. lu the first alternative, it is always 
produced by the causOi since it is always present, and then it 
WriU always produce the effect. In the second allcmativek 
causal power is uecdJcss, since the cause and tht au^iary can^^ 
wall produce the effect. If a cause devoid of oausnl powot can¬ 
not produce an effect, then catml power also will depend 
On imothex couboI power to produce an effect, and so on Co 
infinity. Pmbbakata may argue that a series of causal powers 
need not be admitted because me causal power is enough to 
account for the production of on ^ect. The Nyaya replies that 
IU1 ini perceptible causal perwer is unnecessary, beconsc the per- 
cerdible nature of a cause is mough to produce an effect, A 
cause docs not prodiice an effect without activity^ which is 

punarattunlilialEeM bijoune* 
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p^ceptibk. PrabhakHta that ih-cre is a mmm ntt csusal 

power in coll4K;ations of condidons (kanrp a M m sbti j, 

which produces the same effect. The N^yaya reiilies ttmt different 
aggregates of causes produce different effects. There is no 
ptuTiiiity of causes. A difference of firaijitya) resides 

in different &rea produced by different coliocatkuis of rausesa 

straw and blowing« orn^i wood and mbbtitg* ctud a burning 
gem and reflected rays of the sun- tf there were the same 
causal power in ttiein» then straw and rubbing^ or a fatiming 
gens and blowing would produce bitrniiig. Jtlence the bypch 
thesis of causal posver is gratuitous,*** 

Th^ BuddEiist realist Uolds thm an existent effect is pro¬ 
duced £mtn the non'existence of its causey since its production 
is always preceded by the destructEOn of its material cause, 
Until a seed is destroyed, a sprout is not produced. So die 
destmedon of a reed is the cause ©I the production of a spronL 
If it w'ere not so, a sprout would be produced even when a 
seed was not destroyetL The Nya>^ contends that ibis involves 
self-oontnidiction. What destroys is non-existeiit, and so cannot 
be the cause of deslnictiun. If an effect destroys its caure, it 
cannot be pruduced after its destruction. Lf it is produced after 
destmetiun of the cause, it cannot destroy it. The destruction 
of a. send is nor the caii^ of the production of a sprout. But 
It is produced from a fresh arrangeoient of the atoms ©f a seed^ 
when the previous arrangement of its oiams is desttoyed.”* 
EIcnce n seed or a particular arrangeiuent of its parts ts the 
material cau^e of a Existence can never be prt>duced 

from mere non-existence. A certain activity or motioii gene- 
ratfiff by a cause in the particles of a seed destroys the previous 
arnutgement among them, and produces a new arraugmimt 
which produces a sprout. Hence an vxktent sul^ncc is the 
material cause of au exfsteni effect, which ts not produced from 
n non-existent caure^ Farther, there is no diffemnee between 
the nmt-cxbtence of paddy suid the ntm-existcuce of Ijarley 
reed, becaure non -existences are nounliHereiit. Therefore a 
barley s\nmt would be produced from the destruction of n paddy 
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seed. If there is na differcnec in causes^ t to c is no difference in 
effects, 'Tiietefore different kinds of effects cannot be produced 
fmin the destniction of different kinds of causes, beennse non- 
existences have no intrinsic difference from one another. 
FurtheTp prinf non-existence being without arigini the pjoduction 
of oit effect would be withnui originp 

The Nyiyn dots not believe in the moitienliiry existence 
of canse and effect like the Bnddhist realist w^ho holdii thnt itn 
effect is produced w^hen the coniplement of its enusa] conditioiis 
is destroyed i It admits that cause and effect can exist for two« 
three or mere momentSp se that the effect can inhere in its 
material cause after it is produced. The ^fyays doctrine of 
Asatkaryavada i& different fiom the Bmidhist doctrine of Asat- 
karyavlda. The Buddhist realist believes in the doctrme of 
tnotnentariaesSk and inhoreiice of an effect in its materia] 

cansen The Nyaya rejects the doctrine of momenhirtnesa* and 
regards an effect as inherent in its Tnaterinl cause.*** 

The Buddhist realist docs not admit the existence of a com¬ 
posite whole (avayavinl distinct from an aggregate of parts 
(fl^^yEivuJ on the following grounds; Each comrpoaent part 
camot exist in the entire whole, because a part is smaller than 
the whole and coitiiot ffll it up, end because the whole in which 
the putt exists cannot be related to the other parts, siucc it 
exists in the entire whole^ Nor does it exist in a separstte part 
of the composite whole^ because it has no other parts than the 
Cfxmponent ports. Nor con it exist in the whole of that part 
or only in a part of it. A port cannot exist in any other part 
of the whole. It cannot exist in its own part^ because it can- 
not be its own sdb^tiatimi. The container is differenl from its 
content. The composite whole also cannot exist in its cam^ 
poocni pans. It cannot exist entirely in each component f^artp 
siiLce tliey are of different extensive mogiiltudes. The whole, 
which is of larger extension, cannot exist entirely in each part, 
which -is ol smaller extension. It cannot exbt entirely in a 
single comxK>iLcnt part, because then it would be produced out 
of a single substance, be indivisible and eternal. But thefo Is 
no Instance oE anidhing, which is produced and yet eternal. 
Nor can it eii^t partly in the coiuponeiit ports, because it has 
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no othor than its iiqiopgaonl parts. So there is no com- 
Ihpsite whole distinct from the collection of piirts. Further, 
tile composiie whok cannot snteist apMt from component 
parts, because, firstly, it is never perceived apart from them, 
and^ sccotidlyt ^ it subsists apart Erom them withaiit a sub¬ 
stratum, it wtU be etemab since a substance wiihont a 
suhstmtuin is always eternal.. If the whole lias any substr&te* 
it must be its cornpement parts. But it cannot exist cntirely 
or partly in them. If it exists in them in parts* then it is 
nothing but a mere coqgkuienttion of parts. If it exists in 
part only in one component pmt> then the whole will be 
perceived in that part. But a cloth is never perceived in a 
stngk yam pf itp Hence there is no composite whole.**" 

The Kyaya refutes the Btiddhist view. The question cannot 
be raised wli ether the whole subsists enhVely or partly m the 
component parts, becatise it is a single entity without any 
difference. Tli* term kutire^ denotes msmy [udivldiials taken 
as u grouE^ Tlie term k part^ denotes a few individual membeis 
of m group. Both tenns mdicate diversity within a unity* They 
are not apiiUcmhk to a wliole* which is a single entity devoid of 
difference. A composite whole b an effect, which i&ub^ts in its 
tuateriul cause, its component parts* The liisterial cause does 
not subsist in its effect. The component parts do not subsbt 
in tlie composite whole. But the whole sttbsisU in the |«iits 
through inherence. As the gonns of substance subsists in a 
substance through iuhereuce, so the whole aubs^sts in the parts 
through inherence. A genua does not subeust in an kdividuiil 
either entirely or in parts. So a whole does not subsist in its 
component parts either entirely or in parts.”* Sulisistouce (ttIiL} 
of the ccEtiipo&ite whole in its component parts meana aequisitioii 
of the relation of substrate and coutent between one snd many,*"* 
One whole subsists in many ports through the relation of sub¬ 
strate and content called inherence. Of the two entities *o 
related one can have no existence apart from the other. The 
whole, an can have no existence ax>an from its campcmcat 

parts, its iiiaterial cause. But the parts can exist apart from the 
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wbole. This i}i the ineatiita^ cf the whole subsisdni' in its 
pari!?. Hence Lh* compositt! whole is m ^gle entity ilistipct 
from a colltction of it$ parts, Lhough it \s produized by tlieiti. 
ft 15 kjiDWii by valid, tuidoubted, tiDcoiLiradi<rted perceptiou.*^* 
* 111 * Xyaya admits the reality of a tmivef^, coimiitinityi 
or geiius (jati) W'hich inhere in an mdividuiil like the Vai^^ika, 
The Baddhi^ denies its leality on the follonvtnj; grottrtds: A 
ifersiEi^ cannot be knmm by indeto^minate perception due to the 
iuterccrursc of a ^^nsenirgun with an object* \%"hich appreh-ends 
one specihc ladividuai only uorelated to other indivtdpiLls past 
and present Xor can it be knoun by detettninate perception 
which inimediatieiy succeeds it, and apprehends one specific 
individuai quaJified by dcternimations (rikalpal which are nmeal 
mental concepts. Nor can ii be known by iaference and testi- 
niony^ because they al^o involve detenninatiDns, and cannot 
apprehend reality. Further^ there is no genns dificrent from 
an iitiiividnal* because it b no* perceived as diderent from it* 
^or ^ occupying space different hum its spotce. But the Kj^aya 
may argue that a genus is nol perceived as different £foin an 
individual* bteanse il subsists in it. The Buddhist contends 
that a genus cannot subsist in an mdividual. If it subsists 
entirely in it, it cannot subsist in any other iiidividuoL If it 
^Uh^iats in part in it, it is not a universal, because it is gnid to 
subsist cnbrely in each individual. Further, it Is partless;, and 
so cannot exist in parts in many iudhridnals. If |i ^ihsista 
entirely in one individual* it cannot sahsi-U in any other 
individual uathout being guiierated again. But such an entity 
is never perreivedi. A genua is said to luhere in an individiuiL 
But inhereuee is imintElligjble. It ijs said to be a relarion 
between two in.'^eparablc entities* whicli is the cause of the kiimv- 
l^lge *tlib 3iibs[stfi in that*, But such rdatioD is not fKKsibfe, 
1 W'fi entiiifr$ wJiich have separate existence can be related to 
each other But inseparabk existence is unity or identit)' whicli 
not admit of any relatfoiL There can lie uo relation 
and qujility. which are not distmct from 
u[j^ perceived apart from eaiidi other. Separable 
existenct fyiU^iddhij of entitieA is their production as difierent 
eii iiiea or in g p«rcei\^ as different entitfe^. Inseparable 
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extslcdc^ is prodturtioB ^ one entity or being pcrcdved as one 
entity, it does not admit of any relationk Hence a gemis 
cannot auhsist in an mdividuaL 

Somg Srottiyas admit mpa-ripbrelatioai between a gentis 
and an individual- The Buddhiat refutes tins view. Rdpa is 
eitlier colottr, or fonn^ or nature. It cannot be colour^ becaufio 
mlonrless substances suck as aiTp manat etc., qualities and 
Actions are said to have connuanities. Kor can it be form, 
because formless qualities ore said to have comiutuiitios. Nor 
can it be rntmep for then a genus would be oon^iferent from 
an individual. An entity is not pHjrceived as different froiu its 
natnre. Farther^ rnpa or a genus is eitker a r^ity, or a pro¬ 
perty of reality, or another reality. It is not perceived m a 
reality different from an mdividuaL Tt is not perceived m a 
property of a reahty di^inct &om an individual. It is not per- 
cetved as another reality. If it is not distinct from an 
ii^iyidnslp there can be no relatioEi between them. The ^otriyaa 
cannot explain the nature of ripa-rffpi^relation as distlitcfc from 
conjnnctioa and inkerence. So it is a non-entity. Further, a 
genus subsists in all individiials or in all proper individuals. 
In the first alternative, the genus of cow would exist in a horse, 
and Che gesua of horse would exist in a n>vv, and thus iheire 
would be a confusion of different Idnds of individiiiils. The 
genus of cow may be said to be manifestefl by mdividnal cows, 
though it exists In nil individitals^ so that there is no suck 
confusion. But this ia not possible. The genus of coir £i pnrt^ 
less, and so will bt perceived in ^ individuals, though It is 
manifested by certaiu individuals. An iudmdcial may manifest 
the genus of eow^ lil^ a lamp ; but this does not prove that it 
exists in that indivldiml. If it b perceived in all individuals. 
It must exist m them. But the genus of cow is not perceived 
in all individualSp and so it dees not exist in them. In the 
second alternative, a cow cannot be perceived as a oow when 
it Is horn, since the geuus of cow did not exist iu it before 
nor does it come from onotluer cow^ becaaie H is devoid of 
motion. It does not exist in parts in individual cows, since 
it is panles,s. Hence a genns cannot exist in its proper indivi^ 
duals.*** 
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Ja}r[Uitd Bhu^^ tafat^ Ute Buddbm critidsn of the Xyaya 
view* A geiitis is apprehended by indeterminiite pevceptioii and 
detennitijate perception both. If an indlvjdaaJ is perceived by 
indeterminate iserceprion as different frctti other individualist St 
tnuy as well be perceived as similar to other individuals. Both 
coinniEioity and individuality are perceived by mdelenninflte 
pcrceptinn, but not as related to each other or to the individual* 
They are so perceived by dcCeirDinate perception. If iadh'idtial- 

only is perceived by indeterminate perception, cnminuiiity 
cannot suddenly b(K%me an object of determinate pereeption^ 
A genus h not a mere name or a mental concept (vikalpa)i 
becanae an inhabitant of the Deccan can perceive tlie common 
tjnality of many camels without knowing: their name^ So a 
gcaiis is not a mere name* We can perceive the commcii as 
w'ell distinctive characters of many new objects without know¬ 
ing their names. When we perceive a similar object in futnrtt 
we recognue it as of the same kind. Recogmtion apprehends 
a cominon character of a [^resent objecl perceived and a similar 
object perceived in the past. It apprehends community- 
DetcTminjitions (vikalpa) involved in determinate perceptioti are 
not merely mental concepts but ontological realities. In factp 
both community and indlvidnality of an individual axe per^ 
ceived by mdeterminate perception and determinate perception. 
They are indistinctly penreived by the former and distinctly 
perceived by the latter. An object devoid of commnnity and 
individnaiity cannot be perceived by indetemiinste pefception* 
If community cannot be perceived by it^ because it is common 
to many individuals, then individuality also cannot be perceived 
by it^ because it is distinct litwn other mdividuals* It caimDt 
he argued that community and individuality cannot be perc&vcd 
in the same object because they are contradictory to each othcvi 
Junoe there b no emitraiiiction between them. Hence cqinmn- 
nlty ii real. 

A genus exists in indrvidiials as distinct from them, md 
IS perceived as such. It is not perceived as occupying a space 
different from that of an [ndtvidual, not because it is non* 
™Atent <«■ uun^ifferent from it, but because it subsists in it. 

SMufl CTiste m its eutircty in an individualp and yet h b 
per^ve an another indlvidmi] abo. It is partless, and ernmot 
exist in twts m many mdlviduals. Tt subsists entirely m each 
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individual. Subatstent^e (vftti) is inherence. Inherence Is the 
rektion betneen two entities which have InsepaTable existenoe. 
A senus b distinct from an individiiaJ* because it is perceived 
as diBtinct from it by valid« tincontradicted aaid undoubted per* 
ception. But it does not exbt in a separate ^ace. As soon oa 
an individual is borD^ it is related to a genns^ It canno t exist 
without being related to it- 

A gentni exists in all individuals, but it is itot perceived 
everywhere. It b perceived in certain individuals which mani* 
fest it. When a cow b brought here, the genus of tow ta per¬ 
ceived in it, which b msmifested by it in the space wbera It b 
perceived, it is not percehred in any olher space. A genns 
exists in all proper individuals. When a ccfw b bom* it is 
perceived as a cow. As soon as it b born, it is relnted to the 
genus of eowp which did not exi$t in it before^ and docs not 
come from any other cow\ But a cow is produced by its cause 
as related to the genus of cow. This Is the Law of Katnpe 
Ivastnsvabhiva). A genus b undeniable like an individaal, 
because it is distinctly perceived. If it b not real, tha^e can be 
no distinct perception of it.”* Jayanta refutes apohnvada tifcc 
Sndhara. 

The Nyaya mamtains that a substance b distinct from its 
qualities. Udayana refutes the Buddhbt doctrine that a sub¬ 
stance is a fnere collection of qualld^. We perceive the same 
object through die vbnol organ and the tactual orgam I toucli 
w hat i saw. I ^ what I touched. This proves that a substance 
is different from its qualities. We recognize the same object os 
endued with quBJitios perceived tbrough the different sense- 
organs. Bnt the Buddhbt does not admit it. So Udayana asks 
whether recognition apprehends either (1) one quatity, -eb.j 
colour or touch, or (2) an of the two qualities, or 

(3) an object in additieni to them, or [A\ a form of cognition 
without an external object, or {S) an unreal object. (1) The first 
alternative is not tenable. Colour b not touch, since it b not 
perceived by the tactual organ. If it could be perceived throngh 
thb sense-organ, blue colour could be perceived by a blind 
person through it. The Buddhbt may argue that the s^nne object 
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poloiirj is perceived by the visiutl organ as colour, and by 
the tactual organ as touch, Udayaim contends that this is mol 
possible^ Two conflicdug qtxalicies camnoi exist in the same 
locus, ff oi^ i|uality only there is notbing to detenu iue 

whether colour of touch exists. This u-iU lead to the possi¬ 
bility that the object is devoid oi colour and touch liatli. If two 
conflicting qualities exist together, their substrata also must 
be different. If still they are nomilffereut from each Other, 
then therE is nothing to detenuiDc ciilfeTence and uou-^ 
difference/*' (2) The second alternative is not possible. The 
aggregate of colptir and touch b either due to (i) their existing 
in the same space, (ii) or at the same tmtCi or (iii) their producing 
the Some affecli or (iv) th^ir being produced by the same cause, 
fij The Buddhist maintains that colour and touch have diflereut 
material causes^ and $o cannot lexist in the same space. If they 
have the same material c^asej it is nothing but a subslajice. 
The Buddhist may argue that colour and touch coiled s jar 
exist in the same space because they exist on the grouud^ 
which is their locus, so timt a colour called a jar exists on 
snot her colour called the ground, becau!^ they are perceived by 
the \'isiia] organ, and a touch, called a jar exists on another 
touch culled the gromiil, because they arc perceived by the 
tactual organ. Udayans contends that colour and loach both 
axe not perceived to exist on colour called the ground by the 
visual organ or the tactual orgun. The Buddhist may argue 
that the aggregate of Colour and touch called a jar is perceived 
to exist ott the aggregate of colour and touch colled the gtound. 
IJdayima couteuds that this involves mutual depcadence and 
tnfiiiitfi regress* Recognitioii of an aggregate of colour and 
touch depends on their existence in the some locus^ and rewgui- 
tion of their existing Ln the same loois depends on TOcognition 
of them os an aggregate. This argument invulves mutual 
dependence. FurthcTi the aggregate of colour aiul touch called 
^ 37rDuiid also would depend on their existing in the same 
jcns, ^ inJinity^ This iirgument involves in Suite 

regress, fill ^or do colour and touch exist at the same ttmct 
^exuse I ere tm proof for it. They are not perceived by the 
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saing sense-oiieaa at the aantt time. Thej are perceived by 
different sense-otgans at (UGcreut niDOieots. If they form an 
because they exist at the same tintej tben an ele pbatit 
and s camel existing at the same time will form an aggregate. 
The Bnddhist may argue that colour and touch farm sm aggre¬ 
gate, because their dlEerence is aot perceivetl. Udayoua con¬ 
tends that they are always perceived as difierant from each other. 
So dOD-pereeptina of their difference is not the cause of their 
formuig au aggregate. (iti| Nor do they produce the same 
efiect, because colour or touch is not perceived to have the same 
effect. Colour and touch both may be said to perforei the 
function of carrying water. But ihe Duddhiat regards water 
as an aggregate of colour, touch and the like. Neither colour 
nor touch can carry water. Nor can their aggregate carry 
water, since they do not exist at the same oioment and form an 
aegrsgflte- (iv> Kor do they form an aggregate because they 
urc produced by the same cause. Colour, touch and the iilre 
are produced by different causes. If they ore produced without 
My cause Md fotm an aggregate, objects existing at different 
times and in different places will fom an aggregate. (3) The 
third alternative Is valid. The Xyaya admitsi that recogniLoo 
apprehends a substance in addition to its qualities, colour and 
touch. (4) The fourth alternative ts not righL RecognitiflH 
apprehends a mere fotm of cognition without depending on an 
object, eiffier because all objects are mere ideas as subjective 
idealism (vijuhnavida) maiutains, or besuae it apprehends an 
unreal illusory object like the double moon. In the first aliet- 
native, colour and touch also are mere ideas, and not objeedve 
qualities. The second altexnative is not right, becauae the 
object of reci^ition (e.g., a jar} is actually attained and pro¬ 
duces successful action. A stable substance only can produce 
an eff«t auccessivcly or simaltaneoualy. fSj Tlie fifth alter¬ 
native also is not right. Kecognition does not apprehend an 
unreal illusory object, for then colour and other qualides also 
will be illusory. The Buddhist argues that a substance is 
nou-differenl from its qualities because they are always per- 
ceiwsd together (sahopahtmbhaaiyatua). Udayana refutes it. 
There is no rule of invariable siraultaaeous perception of a sul>^ 
stance and its qnahties. A conchshelL is perceived without 
whiteness by a jaundiced person who perceives it as yeUow. 
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The: Buddhist m&y argue that a copch^hell h not perceived, 
hat that a ambiance of it b perceived like lUusorv hair due to 
a dbease of the eye, Thb argntoieot b wron^. niuscry tiEiir is 
qot real, because it cannot be touched, and serve any asefal 
purpose. But a conchshell can be touched and hlo^n by a 
jaundiced personp and hence it is reaL The Buddhist argues 
that whiteness pen,*ades conchsheUs, m that if whiteness is not 
perceived, a conchahell does not exist. Udnyajia asks wUat are 
the entities which are related to each other as pervadcr and 
pervaded. They are either whiteness and conchsheU or ijercep- 
ikm of whiteness and percepdoo of cenchsheJL The telatimt of 
pervasion between whiteness and conchshdl b not denied,. But 
if whitens b not perceived, it cannot be said that a concli' 
shell does not exist or b not perceived. If wliitencss does not 
exist* a conebshell does not exbc Sut here whiteness b not 
perceivedj but a conchsheU is perceived. So pervasion i vyapti) 
between petceptian of whiteness and perception of a conchshell 
is vmiflted here, A y^ow conch^elJ cannot be said to be pro¬ 
duced here, because it b perceived as white by other persons 
of noitnol vision. The Buddhist may argue that a substance is 
noD-diflerent frenu its qnalides, because utialides are perceived 
with a futhstance oulyi though a substance Is not perceived with 
<pialities. Thb argument Is wrongs The tinn-bright gqtnnr of 
a jar Is always perceived with the bright colour of light, but 
the former b different from the latter. The Buddhist may 
argue that the former is different from the latter^ because they 
exist in different places* but that a substance is nnuHiifferent 
from its qualities because they exist in the same space- But 
whiteness and a conchshcH exist in different spaces. Whiteness 
exists hi the space of a conchshell. But a conchshell exists in 
the space of its omi pam. So it is different from its whiteness. 
Fnrtherj if a substance b non-different from Its qualities, 
are a few qualities of a tree perceived from near and many 
quaLldes of it perceived from afar, though It has not a two¬ 
fold nalure? Tt la recognized as the some substance exbtJiig in 
tiv same space even by persons near it. So a snbitaijce b 
djtfertnt froni its qualities/** 
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10. Tht Ny^ya friliV«fn e/ iht .'IdTfljfa Vtd«nia doetrtm of 
Ncn-difftie«£t, and the docttintf of Eittniiy, Scn-eietniiy, 
end DhiTSity Of all things. 

Tlie Advuita Vediinta regies Brahman, Atman, nr one, 
ondiJIertiiitutfid, pure, s«U4uiniaou5, etenially Ubemted Self oa 
Uie only reality, and the moltiforin world-appearance and plural¬ 
ity of individdat selves tjlva) 45 pherKunenal appearances. 
Brahman assumes the appearance of an individual self, when it 
is limited by avidyfl, which is the cause of bondage. Avidya is 
a fragment of cosmic nescience (mayi) which produces a false 
world-appcflnmce ; it produces the miud-btsdy-compkx, binds 
a itva to smhsora, and gives it the Jcnowledge of difference. It 
mny be argued that if avidya is distinct from Brahman, it is a 
reality independent of Brahman, which nudetminos moDistn ■ 
and that if it is noD-distinct from Brahman, then it is uothing 
but Brahman, and cannot be annulled The Advaila Vedanta 
replies that avidya is non-apprehension of reality, which camnot 
be a positive esistenf. The Kyaya contends that there b no 
abode of avidya, which is uon-apprebension of reality. Brahman 
cannot be its abode, since it is eternal, self-lttmiujoua conscious¬ 
ness. There is no other reality which can be its abode. The 
pva is no! an ontological reality, and so cannot be its abode. 
But false knowledge or non-apprehension of reality (avidyal 
cannot exist wtlhcnil an abode. The Advoita Vedanta replies 
that on individual wlf is the abode of avidyi, which does not 
reside in Brahman. But an individual self, the Nyiya argues, 
is not different from Brahman, which must, therefore, be its 
abode. The jivas, the Adyojtist atguesi, are limitations of 
Brnbrnnii due to the limiting adjuncts (upadhtj of avidya 
csiKTience its impurities in the shape of joys and sorrows, aud 
are merged in Brahman, when their avidya is destroyoil, even 
as ether enclosed in a jar is a limitation of one ubiquitous ether 
and is merged in it, when its limiting adjunct, the jar, is 
destroyed. Avidya veils the nature of Bmhmaa, and mal:« it 
appear as a limited jtva, which realizes its identity with 
Bralinian when avidya is destroyed. Higher avidya is the means 
of destroying lower avidya and itself, even as a stronger poison 
IS the means of destroying weaker poison and itself. Listening 
to the scriptures, reflection and meditation, which are higher 
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svi^ySj bsing pmctisctl, destroy lowef svidyA Aud 

thuiu^ltes. Higher avjdyi destroys tower svidys, and sm'es 
05 a meana of aHjoiring the knowledge of Brahuuui (vidya). As 
an iUusory snske produces the knowledge of a teal rope, w 
avidya csm be a means of the knowledge of arahmaiL**' 

Jayanta Bliatta criticizes the Advattist concept of avidya. 
Saihkara regards avidya os different from ertistenct and nxm- 
erustence and so iadescrjhahle.*** But avidya, which is begin- 
ninglcsSj which can veil the nuttire of Brahman, and which 
be annulled, cannot be non-cristent. Trees which esist can be 
felled. But homs of bares, which do not exist, cannot be 
destroyed. Avjd3ra which is destroyed must be existent, though 
it is not eternal. An existent but non-cteriuil entity be 
destroyed. So avidyS is existent but non-eternal and destructible. 
It is not mere nott^pprehensiDn of leality, because doubt and 
illDaoa. whicli are nou-apprefaensian of reality, are poMtive in 
their nature- Avidya ia powtive false knowledge. Prior non- 
etistence of apjirehetmon also is not oou-existent, because nega¬ 
tion has ±0 ontologica] reality. Hence avidya is not entirely 
noB-existenj.^’' If it is not non-existent, it must be existent, 
Stmetbing different front existence and non-existence is iucou* 
celvabte.**' If addya is existent, uiouism is undennmed. If 
ovidyS b Uon-oxistentj it cannot limit Brahman. Ether is iimited 
^ a ioj- whicb exists. So the analogy b false. There are no 
jtvas, since there are no Itniitiug adjuncts. There is mirtual 
dependence of avidyd and jivas upon each other. There is no 
beginningless senes of avidyi and pvas like a beginningfess 
series of seeds and grouts, because this implies that avidyi b 
existent and destroyed by ctnmterncting eonditioos. If avidya 
is nonexistent. It cannot be a means of attaining knowledge 
of Brahman (vidyfll, A non-existent entity, Eke a, ^-y-flowef, 
cen never be a means of realizing an end. Avidya can neither 
^ * limiting adjunct nor a refiecting medium of flrahman, 
it b mid to be nou-cxisteut. So bondage and liberation 
. , possible, because they can neither be associated 

y nor dlssaciated from it. The Advaita Vedanta can- 
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not adeqaalcly aceoant for plitnility of Hvas and mtUripIicity 
of If ai-idya is exUlent, immiszn is wrong. Jf n „ 

existeni. all praclical life collapse, aince it ptEsupposes the 
exEstaice of pluraLty of individual souls and extornAl objects 
l-urlher if there is n real means of v^d knowledge ^vhidj 
est^lishcs monism, then it is an «tity distinct £r«u Brahman 
w^ich undermines monism, ff there is no means of VTilid know- 
ledse to prove it. Uum monism is not tenable. What is not 

knowledge is non-existent. Hence 
the Advfljla Vedanta doctrine of avidya is not valid •« 

Jayanta criticiMS iJie Advaita doctrine of non-differtmee 
(abhedai. He a,,ks whether non-difference is admitted heennse 

knowledge, or whether it b 
athmtted iKxause non-diflereuce is established by valid fcnow- 
^e. Both alternatives are wrong. Perception, inference and 
IffirtmiMy apprehend difference only. According to ^ihfcara 

to aU ohju.ts. According to the Uuddljisi, on the other limd 

mdividnab (svolafc^atio) whi^ 
^dude other mdmdiuU. and it does not epprelLnd 
d^crence vducb ^jiends on other individnak. Both views are 

non^ffcretite^^d Tff” perception apttfehetitb both 

•pj e - difference, eomnitinity and indlvidualily *” 

^i? ffve finger arc perceived as different from cue aimtbef, and 
yet having cottimiinity ia nature. Inclusion fannvrttil und 
' hoth depend upon tlw relaUon of one object 
to otfter ejects. Perception a!jpreliend.s an object as blue as 

objects nith disliuctive diameters, and so it camjot be said m 
apprehend ^-difference only. Inference also apjirehlds 
ifferCTicc because it apprehends a panicular object on the 
greund of ijjvartable amcomiiance between the probanii and 
Ute pwbaodum. which are different from each othiT^ So iXf 
docs not apprehend non^ifference ^ 

.ppreltentLs difference. A sentS^ "ppr^T^ 

<5f tn^nings interrelated to one another Tlieref/ 

« not contradicted by valid knowS 
^Ll^^ tedge Which appreh^ouds 
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Vedic tcatiinauy tloci Dot di$ptot£ Don-differencE. Tbe tnouisdc 
texfe like ^Tfnt rfcSllity ia oa« witUoDl a secDfld^ "There ia nn 
plurality m the world' and tbfc like aj* aiiuply praises oi owe 
C«l. Tliey do not dispiove difFerODL^e ur plurality/” 

The Kyaya criticizes the doctrine that all things are eternal. 
Some regard all phy^col things as ctenml^ becouse tbeir con¬ 
stituent elements are eternal. This view osaibed to the Sarnkhya 
by Vacasjiati and Visvanatha is criticized by Gantama and 
VatsyayoM. Prakrti composed of sattva, rajas and tanms is 
eternal p while its modificalions am: non-cteitial. AH physical 
tilings are not eitmah becanse caui^ of their prodnetion and 
de^Ometion are pefccived. The conjunction of ibe two halves 
of a jar Is the cause q£ its prodnetion- Striking it vdth a club 
is the cause of its destnictioii^ So the jar is not otemal. ll may 
be ttrged that the eternal atoms constituting a phyacaj thing are 
not destroyed« ^ that produeUoD and destruction are Illusory- 
This view is wrong, Firi5tl>% a cause and its offoct with similar 
^[uaUUes are ijerceived, which are not eternal. Production and 
destructidin iire realp and not illusory. Things are produced at 
partimihu: times, pcrsLil for a cemin durahom and lhai 
troy&i. If they are said to be ntanifested, tlielr manifestotion 
is nnn-etetnal. Secondly, a person makes eSnrts to |irrsdnoe a 
tliiug that will give him pleasure, and destroy a thing lhat will 
give him pain. Human edorts dtipend upon the reality of pro^ 
dnetion and dcstnictToii. Thirdly, a composite whole faTayavinJ 
is different from its component parts, and produced by their 
couibinatioii^ and destroyod by their disjunction. Fourthlyi. 
souud, motion, oognitioii, pleasure, pain, desire, oversioa and 
vulitiem are neither material dements nor possess their cbarac- 
teristii:::!^ They are not eternal. Hence all things are not 
eternal.*” 

The Yoga ttminbsins that a substance (dharmin) is both 
different and noti'differont from its modifications {dharma). A 
ucuiergoes change of fiiiaiiti- (dhjaitnaparf^^hina)i 
change of mark (lak^ayaimriT^ima) and change af state (avastha- 
paii^mab Cl^y b modified into a jar. This mcMllficntioii i5 
change of qualhy. The quidity of a jar passes from u potential 
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goudititiH to an aetmi conditton. Tlua ntodidfiadoa is a chautje 
of mark, Tbt) new ^ai bcvoniea old in coutse of bme, Tliis 
modification ta a change of state. These three kinds of modi¬ 
fications arc partly different and partly nun-difierent from the 
sabstance, They arc eternal, because they are iiGii-different 
from the sttbstance. They are Qon-eteraal or produced and 
destroyed, because they are different from it. They esist in 
their substance in a latent condition before thirir production, 
and in a sublatent condition after their destruction. So aU things 
are eternal. 

Vatsyayana refutes this view. If produced and destroyed 
things are alike existent■ there is no distinction between pro- 
dnetioo and destruction of things, because they are devoid of 
distinctive characters, and the distinction of the past, the prt 
sent, and the future vanishes. If all things are existent 
either as latent, or actual, or sublatent, tlieu. they exist at the 
present lime only. But productiou b coming into existeoce of 
a non-existent thijtg or t rans i tio n from the past tion-oxisten^ 
to the present existence. Destructioii is cessation of on existent 
thing or trausiti™ from the present existenn! to the future non¬ 
existence. Production and destruction are real, Hence all ihings 
are not eteraoL^^ 

Some roaintBin that all things ore non-etertuil, because they 
are pr^uced and destroyed. An entity, tvhich exists for some 
time, b non-eteraal. What has the propwey of being produced 
is not noH-preduced, and has no exdstence brfore its preduction. 
Whut has the property of being destnoywl is not non-destroyed, 
and lias no existence after destruction. So what ia produced and 
destroyed b aon-ctemal. All composite phyaital things md 
inunaterlal entities Uke cognitions arc produced and destroyed, 
and so non-eterrml. It cannot be asserted, Gautama urges, that 
'all thinga’ are non-eternal, because the doctrine that 'all things 
are tron-^emal’ is eiemaL If the doctrine, V^atej ayaua argues, 
of aonHetenmlity of all things » uon-etefna!, then all things 
are ctetneL I( may be argned that non-etemaiity of all ihings 
a^ [5 noB-elema!, even as fire burns and then destroys itself 
Non^temahty of all things destroys them and then destroys 
Itself. Hence all things me non-etemal. But certain things, 
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contends, are produced and destroyed^ and certain 
other things are neither produced uor destroyed^ The fonaer 
are non-ecemol, ivheriHis the latter are etemaL Atoms, ether« 
time, space, selvesi manaSi cchhih unity^ parHcularity and in- 
herence are neither produced nor destroyed. Their production 
or destnictjoii is not knot™ by any means of valid koowlEdge. 
They arc eternal. Hence all things are not non-etemal.^*^ 

The Nyaya critiHzes the Buddhist doctrine thai ail things 
are diverse (sarvam pythak). The Vaibhl^kas and SaUtrdntikas 
regard aU things as diverse, dnee a so-called substance is an 
aggregate of qualities, and there ia no composite whole distinct 
frniri Its conjponeiit parts. AU things are conglomerations of 
ihdr component parts and qualities, which are distinct from one 
another. A jar ia a mere collection of od<FnT| In.ste, Colcrar and 
tmiefa, and an aggregate of a bottom, sides and a neck. It is not 
distinct from them. There is oo single entity called a jar- The 
Kya 3 ^a arguments for the esistjence of a sulMtance as distinct 
from its qudlitieSp and of a whole as distmet from its parts have 
already been given. A single entity 1$ produced, by maiiy 
parts and qualities, A jar is not an aggregate of it9 parts and 
qualities, ft is i>erceivcd as a single entity. Its constituent 
atoms ore too minute to be perceived. The Buddhist realist 
denies the existence of a single entity because every entity h ^ 
mere aggregate. But if thute is no single entity^ there can be 
no aggrcgatet because it is a mere collection of several ringle 
eutitic?-, which ore not fl| 2 ST«gittes. 5e^ the Buddhist argiutiedt 
Involve^ ^f-contradtetion^ This is VdtsySyaiia's criricisni* 
t7ddyotiikara offers the fbUotving arguuiCMits for the tssiistence of 
single entities. Firstly, the word Vjer' denotes a single entity, 
*.hie who says 'Bring a ior' means by 'jar* a sktgle tiling, ihw^ 
^vho lieats it also brings o single jar. Thus a W'ord used U3 
singular number denotes a ^ngk thing. Secondly, the word 
‘iar' denotes a substance directly, and ludicitt^ its parts atid 
qnatities by implication. Thirdly, if evc^ entity were a mere 
ogRTegate of component parts* then an atom also would be an 
of minuter p^l^ts^ and oJl things would be iniliiitely 
divisible, and there would be no diffErence in mogniludn of 
physical things. But this ia absurd! Atoms are indi\isihie^ 
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iiimut«st, single entities. A aouill physica] thitig b omjiosed 
of a small number of atoms. A large phydraj ihing b cma- 
posed of a targe numlrer of atoms. TUe Huiidhbt rcaliet nmy 
argue ilat every entity is really diverse, being an aggregaie 
of parts, but that its stagletiess is imaginary. Its manifolduess 
is r^l, while its singleness is imagimry. But singleness, 
VdcnspBli argues, is never known tp be real according to the 
Buddhbt, and so canmit be known to be iUnsory. The Buddhist 
realist must adnut that atoms are single indiTisiblc entities, 
which coustituie physical things of digerent magnitudes. Hence 
all entires are not diverse.*** 


IJ. TJm! .Vywyn criUcitm a/ JAc Buddhist doefriuej of 
^faittentanBiirr, VijSanm^dsi and .Suayasiddd. 


According to the Buddhi.st realists, all things arc tnomnn* 
tary (k^^jfcn) ; there is an apparenl identity in a thing, which 
is a rapid sncresidon of mmncntaiy individuals, which ore pro¬ 
duced and destroyed. It exists for one tnoniejit, which is the 
minutest point of time. Just as a body constantly iocreafes ati^T 
decreases owing to digestjon of food and its absence, and has 
an apponeot identity, so a thing is a series of constantly pro- 
dnced and dcsiroyed individtials. (If There is no proof. Vstsya- 
yatm argues, for constant growth and decay of all thiugs, which 
an? neither perceived nor inferred. A series of momentary 
tndividua Ls, which arc produced and destmyetl, may t» said 
to be inferred from growth ant] decay of a body. Rut in a stone 
and a crystal growth and decay are not perceived from which 
series of moinentaiy individuals, which are produced and 
destroyed, may be luferred. So tliey are not aeries of momen* 
tary individuals. (2l Further, when a tfaing is produced, the 
cause of its production is perceived ; and when a thing ia des¬ 
troyed, the cause of its destruction is peteeived. Increase of 
component parts is perceived to be the cause of production of 
an aot-fiill. Disjunction of component parts is perceived to bo 
tile cause of destruction a jar. But the cause of presductitm and 
the cause of destruction of the momenmry individmla in a thing 
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are laot perceived, and consequeatly cannot be admitted. (3) Just 
as the cause ot destruction of tuilk^ the BuddJiIttt argues^ and 
the cause of prwiuctian of curd afo tmi pcrcoved^ but admitted 
to exist, 40 destroettou and producttoti of momentary indUidtuiJ^ 
in a thing tuu^t be admitted in a crystal^ though ihey are not 
perceived. The cause of destruction of milk^ Vatsyaynna con¬ 
tends^ is inferred fram its deatmeiiou, and the cause of pren 
duction of curd is btfcired from its production, svhich are not 
unknown. But in a crystal the causes of destruction of one 
iDdividnnt and production of jinotlicr [ndividual are not known- 
So !t is not H scries of momentanr individuals, whlidi are pro¬ 
duced and destroyed^ but whldi appear to be identical/^* 

Uddyotakara refute the doctrine of uiomentariness tliua. 
Pirsdyj an effect mhercs in its material cause ; there is a rela¬ 
tion of a substrate (Mhara} and n content (idheya) between 
them. But if lliey are momentafy, u tnateruil cannot be 

the substrate of ita cffccL If the cause h destroyed at one 
moment mid the effect is produced at the next ntumenc, the 
latter caunut inhere in the former. A motAfrial cause exists 
before its effect and At tJie time when the effect ts producedi 
and » cannot be miunentary. Secondly, if ■ thlug is momen¬ 
tary because it i& desticjyed soon its it b product, then what 
is the cause uf its dcstractiou? The cause of production of a 
tiling and the cause of its destruction cannot exist at the same 
moment. Therefore it emmut be destroyed as. sixiii as it is 
produced^ If the destruction of a thing is not due to any causCt 
then the Buddhist should be a^ed the following qnestious: 
ftl Is there no dcstructioDi becatisa there b uo cause of dcstruc* 
tion? (2) Dr i& dcstructiDn etenmlr l^ecnnse there b fto cauiie of 
destruction ? According to the Buddhist realist, things wiihoui 
causes are eitlicr ctenuil or oou-existent. BuL, ucconUng to the 
things without causes ore eterria]. If destruction of a 
thing ifl eternal because H b uncattsed^ then llsere con bo no 
production of it. ff there b production of it» then production 
atul or existeiioe and non-existence* would txiexiEt 

ai ihe same niomeat, which is self-contradictory. If, on the 
^ destruction is oon-cxistettl because it b uncaused^ 

en ere b no destruction of anything, and do oil tbitigs are 
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etcmaL If destruction is tvithout a cause because it is destroyod, 
theu the DOtion that destmctioii is destroyc-d csmiot be derived. 
If it is denied from the fact Umt dfistroyetl not pro¬ 

duced again, then does the Buddhut think that if destruction 
of n fhiqg were dcstroj'ed, then the destroyed thing would be 
produced again? This is not right, for the production of a 
thing is nut the destruction of its destruction. If it were so, 
then dealractiob of destructitm of a thing would mean repro' 
duction of it* But, in fact, praductioi] of a thing is due to a 
cause. tA’henever then: is a cause there is production of it. 
Fnttha-, destructioi] which has a cause is not destroyed, because 
it is a negation {abhiva). Only positive entities (bhava) which 
liave causes are diestioyed. There is no such restrietton in the 
case of negative entities. Prior negation has no cause, and yet 
it is destroyed when a tiling is produced. Posterior negation 
which Has a cause is not destroyed* If the destroction of u thing 
Ls due to a cause, Ujejt, the Buddhist argues, the otuse which 
produces a thing will be its destroyer. The same contact u-ith 
hre which [uoduces colours due to heating also destroys them 
Tim argument b wrong. The Buddhist misunderstands the 
doctrine of the V*ai^ika, who maiutains that the contact with 
fire, which destroys colours due to heating, is different from the 
contact with tire, which prodnees them. So ivhat is the csiiiw 
of production of a thing is not the cause of Its destruction. If 
the Buddhist nmus that w'hiit m of the same nature as the cause 
of productiou of a tiring cannot be the cause of its destructiou, 
then it is not right, for uontoct with watiir produces a sjmmt 
and a simitar contact with water destroys it. Thirdly, if tnonien- 
tariniiss of things is proved by the fact that they are destroyed. 
Uien the K>-aya admits it. If it is proved by the fact that they 
ore Unicfcly destroyed, then the ijualification is without any 
significance, because the Buddhist does not admit anything, 
which is not iiuickly destroyed. If it is proved by the fact that 
they are produced and destroyed, then the Nyaya admits it 
If the phrase ’produced and destroyed* ineana that they are 
produced and destroyed at lhe same moment, tlum there would 
be dcsimcUou of a thing which is not alrtady jirodticed, just 
as iliere would be production of a thing which is not alreidy 
produced, BtK this is absurd! If the phrase means that a thing, 
betog produced, w destroyed, then destruction must be due to 
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a caiK Ukt prodiitcticin ^himh occurs at a jiartitiilar time. The 
viev^' that deatructiqu b without a cause has already been reftitedn 
Fourthly! she word *kfa^!cq^ niay memu ‘that which has dt^s- 
truedop (k 5 aya)\ Tliis is not rights because what has dcstruc*^ 
tion iind dcstnictkju exist at diBcrent dmesu A thing which is 
destroyed o^ses to exist, and cunnot deduction, 

bec^ittsc they exist at different moments^ Tjus ;io;a5tfSSor and the 
IKksscssed must exist at ihL^ same time. A thing ettnnoi a 
pos:3e5»ve relation with its deatmetiQU. So what has destruetjem 
{k^ya} canriol be moruetitaiy ^or can 

ntis^aii what exists for a momenl fk^Ema), because tbc Buddhist 
regards time as a mere name (saihtn^atrah a liyiwthetieal 
entity devoid or real existence. What is a mere nainfi cannot 
be the ciualihcation of a real entity. Hence momentariuess of 
all things ia not t ewnhie .*** 

Productivity, Viciai^ad argties, ts not the natnn? (svahhaval 
of tt thltr^T hii± its property (dJmrmab A property differs from 
the thfuR which has a jirnperty, Producednese is not a reasem 
for mometibiritieas. If it were so^ then destmctioii due to a 
catmo also would be a mason for ih, Production and destmclion 
are ncil idnntical with each other. Existence also b nnt a reaEon 
for montontariuess. It is not pervaded by succession and sirnul- 
taneity, because stable thjngs also produce effects sucr^ssively 
or simultaneously. A stable cause, a seed^ aided by the 
auxiliaiy* causes^ e.g.. soil, water^ air, light eto.^ produces a 
sprout at the Irist momontp The prlttdpal cause depends upon 
the auxiliary causes which coexist with it to be able to produce 
a ^rout. They also depend upon the priuerpeJ oum which 
iwxists with it to render au aid to it and enable it to prt>ducc 
■ sprout. If they we momentary, they cannot rcndei an aid 
to it. They arc and an aid or additiimeiit is an effect t 

cause and effeet earmcht be sitntdtanecms, becanse thoi the 
right hom and the left horn of a calf spdngtng Up simnUsne' 
misty mil be catL‘^y related to each otVier. So the principal 
cause 4tid the atixiliftTy caus^ nitist be stable in order to pro* 
diice an effect."* 

layonta Tcrfnt« the dLictriuc of tuomcxiLiLriTicss. A 
motnenhiry thing catmot pmduce a thing successively pr 
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jiiiiii]JLafieou5i1^^ It exists for one moment, ajid ao on- 
not Unve fitti^cession. Cau^e and nffect cflnnoi be simultane¬ 
ous, If a ninmentary tlua^r produces on effect suoceaavdy, 
then U-i diffcmit ^icceadve effects are due to its dlffkmdt 
natures* liccatiH it cannot prodiuc them by virtqe of its identi¬ 
cal naliirc. 11 it has different natures^ it b non-extent, tf 
it produces aticcessiTe effects by rirnie ol its different tmttirea, 
it ceases to be mouientaxy. Further, if a thing i& rnotnntiiry, 
then either one cause produces one effeetj or many causes 
produce one effect* or one cause produces many effects^ or many 
causes produce many effects. One cause does not produce one 
effect. A ffre produces buniinj^, smoke, ashes nnd modiffcatiau. 
of fiieh One momentary cause cancLDt produce one effect shtiui- 
taziequsly or successively, Many causes with tmildform natures 
cannot produce one effect, because diversity of catisc^ must 
firoduce diversity of effects. If many causes produce one effect^ 
then the effect is a single composite whole piroduced by many 
parts, which i$ not admitted by the Buddhist^ who maintains 
that a^q^ate$ of atonia produce af^gregates of atoms. If a 
single effect l& produced by many <^u5es, then it diaes not 
depend upon them and becouies uncansecL Om cau^ coniLot 
produce many effectSp becaose thmt it would have utulttform 
nature. If it is one despite ite multiform nauire^, then n thing 
cjdstiiig at different mommits abo should be admitted to be 
CEne. If many canscs produce many effects, then a preceding 
ttnifoiTn aggre^gate of many cau^ produces a succ^ding flimiiar 
aggregate of many <^fects, and m preceding miiltifonn aggregate 
of many canoes ptuduces a ^cceeding disdmilar aggregate of 
many effects* An aggregate is not different from its munuberSi 
because it is never pefoeived to be different from them. If a 
preceding aggregate produces a succeEding aggregate, then one 
member of the cause produces cme member of the effect. But 
one cause docs uot produce one effect. Many causes jointly 
produce many effects in succession, and so cease to he mometi- 
tHry„ If they produce many effects siTnaitanemisly* then all 
will produce all effects, U a cause produces an effect 
without an activity* then apy catise will produce any effect. 
If a cause produces an L-ffcct by fts actii^ty, then it contbues 
to esist At the uiDincnt when it is produced* and ceases to be 
momentary. Funber,^ mere snecession does not prove causal 
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rdslicr]!, becaiLSC endtks jidt tt^lnted tp eacJi othi^ ' a ^ 

Eusd eflifck in ^uceessicm. A pitstj pre£4:iil or future Tuotoeji- 
Uvy entity cannot escerciis activity (vyapira) to produiCtf liu 
effect. H^tonce is not peTrmded by mofnentormesS. An entity 
wbich comes into existence and exerdses causal uctivity can 
produce an effect. So it miisi exist for mo ot Umc nioments, 
and cannot be mcouentary. A catLse produces an effect ndther 
successively nor dniuttaneouiiJy. Whenever the assemblage of 
tlse LiMterial ennso with auxiluij^* catisesg the non-inlieiciit cause 
aud the dBdent caiise comes into bemg, it produces an effect. 
Only stable emu^ cam produce effects.*** 

Uilayaiui offers the following criddsm ol the ilDCtrine of 
mamentarines&. Tlie Bnddbiat mgues that wltatever is existent 
h mcauentoiy. But in variable concomitance bet ween them esu- 
not be proved- The Bmldbist argUE^ that a caui^ is found to 
be able to produce an effect at one time and unable to itf^duce 
it at another tiute+ Causal eJEdoncy (simartliyaj* and c^insal 
[nc8Sciencj' (asamarthyal are oontnidlctory t|ualities^ and can¬ 
not exist in the satne tiling. So thexr subf^tnotes must be diffe¬ 
rent. Thereforep a cause moat be a series of momenUry entities. 
But causal eincieucy and cAnaal mefficiency, Uila.yana urgent 
are not contradictory qualities, which ai$t In the same cau^ 
at different tims, and prove its different conditionsj, but not its 
tticnientariness^ Causwl eSdency is neither production of an 
effect fkarfl^) nor capacity (yogjutll for produciag it. A iseed 
fn a grannry does not produce an effect. Theie is no relation 
of periuder and pervaded between causal efficiency and pro* 
duction. If eau^l efficiency were the pervader of production< 
then a cause witli catisal efficiency would not prodllE^e an effect. 
If proLluction w-ero the pervader of causal effideitty, a cause 
devoid of caiml efficiency would produce an effect. Capacity 
of (1 cause b either capacity of iht aggregate of the auxiliary 
causes (sahahariyog^-ota) or capacity of the ottse itself 
(avarQpayugy^tab The Xyaya admiEs that a stable principal 
cause aided by the aggregate of stable attsdlinry causes produces 
an effect. But ili^ Buddhist does not admit it* So capacity nf 
t3ii= ainpregate of auxiliary causes is not a valid reason for 
monientarines. Capacity of the cause ftself is either its generic 
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character wbo$e presence prcMluces an eflect and whose absence 
does not p^oducs it, or its subordinate ^euus in the fonn of 
indpiunt tendency to produce mx effect] or its iaJhire to prodiice 
au effect owing to the absence of the aggregate of au:3ciliitry 
causes It is not its genene ehaimeteTp suuce the generic 
character of seed is present in a seed in a gmjuary, but it does 
not prodace a sproat. The so-called incipient causal activity 
SL'drvadrtiipaTauvfl) admitted by the EuddHst is ueither appre¬ 
hended by indetemiinate perception nor by detenninate pti- 
ception^ nor inferred owing to the absence of a reason. If the 
cause by nature produces an effect ioimediately* then a seed in 
ii granary will produce a sprout. If it by nature produces 
an effect after some delay, it will not produce ilq effect even 
in the presence of auxiliary causes. There b no proof for the 
existence of indpienc causal activ4ty. Productioit of ait effect 
does tmi prove that a cause produces it by virtue of Its incipient 
catisaJ activity. Ttie capacity of the esausst it&clf fsvarupa- 
>ogyataJ is not its failtire to produce au effect owing to the 
absence of auxiliary causes, because it involves setf-contrudic- 
tion. What does not produce an effect in the absence of 
auxiliary causes^ and produces it m thetr presence not moniesi* 
la.T>'. A cause does not by rmture produce an effect Immediately. 
Existence, the Buddhist argues, cousin in producing an effecti 
which either pir>dnciDg it with delay or producing it mthunl 
delay; If its nature is producing an effeert with delay, it will 
not produce it even in the presence of auxiliary catfses. If its 
nattire is preducing an effect without delay^ it wff] pTodnee 
it immediately after comijig into existence without auxiliary 
causes. But what is the moaning of absence of delay in prtn 
dudng an effect? it is dlh^ production of on effect inline^ 
diately after being produced or production of it after being 
aided by auxiliary causes. What b the meaning of delay in pro- 
dncitig an effect? ft is either non-prodijctioii of an effect Until 
auxiliary causes co-operate vfith the came or non-produrticin of 
an effect al aJJ dmes. The first and fourth altcmatives, Udayana 
orgaes* are invalid, becaiu^e theie is an valid proof for them. 
The second and third sJiemativcs are valid^ because they are 
proved by petception. A seed does not produce a sprout in tht 
af^^ence of auxrhory causes, but it produces a sprout when 
they co-operate with it. There is no contradictiem between 
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ooR-production of tut effect in the absence of auxilioTj^ causes and 
production of it in tlieir pfrescucc* vvJuch exist in a ^tobie cause 
at different times.*** Hence tbc BuddbL&t dortrbie of momen- 
tarinasa is not tenable, 

Uddyoiakara adduces tl^c follo^TUg atgumizuts for stability 
of things. Fitsdy, theiu is □ tclAtjou of substrate and content 
belivirCTi a material caufie and its effect. So tlie cause mu^t 
continue to exist tSl it3t effect b produced^ Seasndiy, we 
ceive tha smne object contintiotisly for a long dufutiou. through 
many suocessivie cognilionSp Continued perception of it proves 
its continued identity, nn'rrfty. w'iiat is perceived by one self 
can be remeuibeTed by tlie some self. Recollection presupposes 
pennanotice and identity of an individtial self. Fourthlyp the 
perceptions of colutir, smdl, ta^ and iouch of the same object 
due to ib^ action an the different seiise^ffgans are syptbodzed 
into a mity by tlie same self. Ftfihlyp tvajj^Rition of the same 
object at present, which wa^ pwceived in the past proves the 
continued identity of the object and the identity of the self^ 
If the object WETC a mere series of ntomeutary iiidividiials^ and 
if the self were a mere series of inomentary ideas* recDgnitiOU 
would not be possible.*** Hence the doctrine of momeiitarinws 
is umound. 

The Nyflya criticizes the VogSeara Vijflatiavoda, Rational 
analysis, the Vijflanavadin argues, fails to itivc the knowledge 
uf the real mitnre of things.*** When we perceive a cloth as a 
whole, the perception is invalid, since a whole is non-existeut 
The cloth is a coXlection of ynma. When we perceive a yam 
Its a whole« the perception ts Invalid, since h is an aggregate of 
Atoms, Atoms are aggregates of miimtcr parts, till Ih^ end in 
\nid. The ruasotl is invalid, Gautaina since it involves 

self contradiction, tf there ia no apprebenslon of the real nature 
of ihings, they are not amenable to rational analysis; Rational 
anah sia of things and absence erf apprehension of the real nature 
of ihings contradict each other,*** Tf thinga are anfll>'^ed by 
tTEttSOn* tliftn their real uattite Ls not unknenvu. If it is uol 
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known, then ttiere can be no rational annly^ of TUe 

e^tence and non-existenct of Uiinfija arc ctetcrminMl by reason. 
Their reft! n*twre also is determined by U. Apprehernskm of 
the real nature of thifii^s by a means of valid tncnvled^e bs the 
some as tlieir rational analysis. Further^ if the real nature of 
thja^ known by a means of valid knowledge^ then the non- 
existence of all things is not proved. tE tbe non-existence of 
all tilings is proved by a means of valid knowledge, then also 
it is not {iroved^ ^mte the mrAn^ of valid knowledge exists. 
If the ncni-existciice of all thittga is proved without any ineana 
of valid knowledge, Ihcir existence also mny -similarly be 
proved. The w^hoU exists 05 distinct from it* parts, hut it eaa- 
not Ik perceived apart from thenh iKcatise it is related to them 
a content and a 

The so-called extemnl objects^ the- Vijhunavudin argneSi 
ore ilUisory ideas like the □bjects of dremris^ fTiagiCi mirage, 
cities in clouds etc., which have apparent existence only due to 
imagination^ and nre produced by a beglnningless series of 
dlspofiTtions. There are neither means of valid knowledge nor 
ohjtfd:? of valid knowlwlge."* The thcsbi of the Vlinanavodizi^ 
Gautama argues^ cannot be pmvedi since there Is no valid reason 
for iu The tliiusory objects of dreams are objects of past valid 
perceptions, like tliosc of reccdlection and dc^re. Ulnsoty per¬ 
ception is destroyed by valid knowledge of reality, even m 
wrong dream^gniCions me destroyed by valid waking cogni¬ 
tions. Folse knowledge exists and is produced by ita cause. 
An illusion is wrong perception of a character which is ascribed 
to a feajitr. So it is not without a foundatioii in reality,**“ 
Vitsyayana elaborated Gauunna^s argnments- fl) It the Vfjaano* 
vddin proves the noTi-existence of objects of dreams hocausr they 
ere contradicted by woldug cognitims, Iheu the objects of 
waking cognitions most exist. If non-pereeptioa of the objects 
of dtream-coguitioiis proves their noo-exmteiiM* then pcTCcption 
of the objecii of waking coyujtidjis proves their existence. If 
the objects of perreidion and uan-i>OT:*ptifm are alike non* 
existent, then noU-peTception ctmnot prove non-existence. 

** BiuTdliyS vivecAcJbl bh&VHnSiii yfithlunjQpaLnMlitt^ KBh., iv. 
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<2) Fiirthefj tlie viiriety of dj^iiimK^ogiiiliona ta due to the variety 
of their csusca vihlch art ntal. Dreamy axe recoUectioas due 
to the revival of dispositions which wofo produced by past per¬ 
ceptions which upprebeuded real objects. Jtist as recollection 
and desire have for theif objects real things perceived in the 
pjiiitp and cannot prove their tton-e^isteneef so dream-co^tiitlons^ 
which arc recullectiDnSk liave for ihnir objects real things per¬ 
ceived in the j^iast, and cimnot prove iheir non-e^L^^Utctce. Tlic 
Vijnittiiviidm dieses not admit the e^kUmice ol eacteriial objiicts^ 
aEjd so cannot account for the variety' of dreams. He regards 
dream-co^itiofiA as false because the 3 '' arc contmdSeted hy 
waking eugmtions, and yel cotistrler$ waking CGgnifiops to be 
false IIbe dream-cognitinTis. If there is no difference between 
dream-cognitioas and waking cognitions because they ore 
anally false, then the e>:ainpie of dreams is uscle^. The 
Vjffiiinavadin denies the validity of vvakiiig pexcepticitiJi^ and 
so comiqt prove the ftilsity of dream-cc^rnitioi^ because they 
are eontrailieted by them- {d) In on illnsiciri there is valid 
knowledge of a flutetaxyce (dharmin) to which a quality 
i ilhajtnal is wrongly attributed, but there is a false knowlcilge 
of tlic qnjdily. When a posl Ls wrongly perodvod as a maut 
the knowledge of llidr cotmnou cluiracter is valid, but the 
knowledge of the mdlvidtiaJ pecnlmrity of a man attribneed 
to it \5 wremg, The VijffaaiavadiQ deniesj the existence of all 
e^C^fTuaJ objects, and so cannet account for on illtision in whicb 
one of two similar objects is wrongly perceived as another. If 
a man has never been perceived^ a post cannot be misperceived 
as a man, (4) False knowledge is destroyed by true knowledge. 
The wrong perception of a itosi as a num is destroyed by the 
true knowlodge of a post as a post, which does not ?ci aside 
the object common to a post and a xnnu, but the wrong knnw- 
F-very wrong perceptiott has a basis in a real object per- 
cervtfl by ^ person at sotne lime, in some place. If all external 
^jects wetv noo-acifrleiit^ there W'Otild be no dietmebon 
P^ceptions and illusions^ and waking cojmitiofl» 
an ^^un^cognitimis. Even dream ^giritioiis ore indirectly 
vernal objects which are renl.**^ 

\otakan adduces the foDowtug argmuents against 
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VijfiHtuivailu. [ 11 Tf there is no fUstinetian between w Aking per* 
ceptions and dreaniB, then !the distincbcm bettvecn Jnorallty anil 
imnmrality tt hieh pertain !4> overt actions dealing with cxlsrnsl 
ohieds will vanifJij and dreaming of committitlff adultery will be 
regarded as a da. {2]i The Vtiianavidin ^listingtii^hcs waking 
eognitiaus £nun dreariis by !Statiiig that the formcT are distinct 
while the btter ore indistinct. Bui indfstinclness of dreams is 
due (o the ftbsetti^e of their objectSi wbik distinctness of waking 
pcrcepltons is due to ike of externnl objets. Tliis is 

CJddyotakara*s view. Vacaspflti ofTers another expbnation, 
Indtsthcctnot^ of cognitions is due to thdr apprehension of 
conimon chdracters of obiecLs, white Oieir dLEtinctiiess ts due 
to their apprdiensiort of common and distinctti'e characters of 
objects. If exterxyii objects are noB-existentp neitiier their 
Common ckaractefs nor their individiiiiJ dmracteni can be appre- 
heuded by cognitions. Hence co^fuitlcMis camnoi {k indistinct 
or distinct. (3J The variety of waking cognitions ta said tn be 
due (o the vafielj of dlspaf^itions {bhavaiia} like the variety of 
dreams. But even in a dLsporition there b, a difference between 
an impressian (blinvakaj and an object (bhavyal which it repre¬ 
sents, Inhere are no impresrions of unperceived objects^ Tlie 
diversity of dreams ts due to the diversity of objects perceived 
sn the pastj which have left their impresaton^. So the diversity 
of waking cognittous niuitt be due to the di\i^txity of cxtiMrud 
objects in tlie past. The variety of cognttiomi must 

tiUttnaiely depend on the variety of external objects. (41 The 
Vijnanavndict argucA tliat dhfecUi do not exist independently of 
the laind because they are apprehended like feeling , But cogni- 
tion (jdana), Uddyotakarn argues, h different frotn pleapire and 
pain Ivedonai which ate apprehended by it. CognitioD is 
apprehonsian [graliapa), while pleasure and pain are appie* 
bended, (gribyal. So they are different from each otlier. An 
action is different from its object.^** (5) The Vijninavadin 
ariruca that diversity of waking cognitioiiis is due to tnatmution 
of the like potencies of actidm ftnlyakarmavipafca). The itty 
called extemd objects are mere projectiims of subjective cogni- 
lioibi due to ripened potendes of actions of a person. But this 

"■* NakTtinnBTfT lihAvriuil bkItirBkiUa cell. VV^,, W. 2 W VVTT 
pp. 4^-61 ’ ' ' 
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involves sfiif*contradicti(m. SiiLce there are no exinnta] 
objects atxjordmg to the Vijliaciavadinr cognitions vnth parti- 
cnlar forms caimot be produced in a particular place ai a parb^ 
cukr time, So the diversity of cojniitions is not dtie to mirana- 
tion of potencies of actiotis. 

Uddyotakara gives tlie foUoi^ing atgtitnents for tto exist¬ 
ence of 4!ixtcmml objects^ Objects exist indapendenlly of my 
because they Imve coiuoion and distinctive chjir&t:ier= 
like otiier mindSj because they arc known by the means of ^^alid 
knowlttlge* becatise they are produced by their cau^ imd mm- 
etenmlp and because they are preceded by merits or dtunerits,**^ 
Objects yielding pleasure and pain are perceived by s rhcrsoii in 
4^iCCortlancEr veith bis nierits or denierits. 

Vacaspati adduces the foUo^vidg argiuncnCs against aubjee* 
tive idealism. (t7 ^Blue^ and "cogaition of blue\ tht: Vijoana- 
vddiu argues, are non different from each other^ because they 
are always pwoeived together. JJut an object (orthaj and a 
coioutiou (jfional ore not cognized by the same cognition. If 
tiiey are identit:^ with tcich other, th?y cannot be perceived 
together. Two things can be perceived together» if they art 
diderent from each other Hence the idtntity of :td objcci and 
a cognition cannot be proved by InmHnbie ^multancotts per- 
ceptida of Ihetn (sabopalambliauiyama}. When *blne' b per- 
ceivedj the ‘cognition of hJne* b not pereeived. "Bine' is 
perceived as extramcntal and devoid of the form of cognition^ 
iZ) The Vijhtoavadin regards manifestation of an object and 
manifestitioQ of a cognition as not different from the cogiritiDa^ 
which mojiifcsts itself and its object But a cognition canned 
act upon Itself and manifest itself, though it enn manife^ an 
object. An object b tnanifested by sense-petceptionp but its 
cognition is manifested by intema] petception. Msnifestatinn 
of cm object does not depend upem tuanifestatinn of the appre¬ 
hending cognition, but upna the existence of the appreheitdiiig 
e^nitlod.*** A cognition b cognized, according to the Viifliiaa- 
vatiltt, ^ as it is produced, because it docs not depend 
upon nuy mlier conditinUji and it is not hindered by any 
obstock^ or It IS not cognired at all. But this argument fa 
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mvAlld. A cdfpiition is not JayaoUk as soon 

as It is tiToddCtd* hecatise the causes of jte cogmtion are obsout 
at Uie tiiiie-““ (3) Furtber^ appi^eiidediij^ (grthyatva) is itoL 
f>«rvaded by oon-diHeFenc^ (ohheda). An objecrt i» pisjcdved 
by a cogititkin as lar^e aod ^tronimtiil^ Lar^en^^s consistA la 
oGcupyiBg toaay positions m spaico exclusive of ant anotber. 
(biOj itiit?tttnded« ^i^rUess ccrgnitioit canoot occupy tuany 
mutually exdusivc podtiow in space. Likewise extroineotaiity 
is DOt coguitiou. So sm existeat object is mamfested to con- 
piousness, But how cun ao cognitioii manifest large¬ 

ness? It niardfests largeness by nature without any activity* 
An object is by nature apprehended by a cognidon uitbout 
dcpcjidttig upon any other cemdidou.^^^ But bow can ou object 
lie knoAvn by a cojimition ivithout bdo^ reiatod to it? If the 
iidatiun betiveen tbem depends apou any other reladoit^ it will 
lead to infinite regress. If a reladon hotweeo two relata is 
possible widioul any other rebtioti, ibett mi object tnay be 
related to a cogattient without depending on auy other teUiion. 
A particular coguidou produced by its cause knows a parti¬ 
cular object by its nature without: producing any other result. 
Hence apprehended ness is not penraded by noa-diSerence. In 
facCj it ts pftTVflded by difference. Largeness of an object is 
different frmti the cognition which apprehends 

Jayanta adduces the FoUowing arguioaits agmnst Vijfflna- 
v^da. ( 1 1 (Ibie imd the same cogmtzan cannot be an apprehend- 
iug cognitioa (prabaka) and an apprehended object (grahya). 
because they have contradictory characteis. A coguitioD b stih- 
joctivc, attended with a fading, and acts upon an object to 
apprehend il. But an object b cxleruat and domd of feeling 
and actioti. A cr^itiuu is tneorpored^ tmestendedr consciotis* 
and manifesU an object by nature* It does not require fOMd- 
fcslation of itself to manifest an object. But an object is eorpo- 
reaU extended, solid or liquid, and unconseious. A cogaiiion 
refers to ^I' fahanikirispadal. while an object refers to ‘this' 
Blue is bnown as "this is blue, and not as am blue'; So bh 
object CMmot be identical with a (sognition. A cognitloii w a 
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(upaya) of luiowiiig an object (iipeyn) whidi ii ils 
cud. Hence the c^sieoce of an object cannot be denied. (2) An 
object produces a cogiiitioa. It is proved by the joint metliocL 
When an object is present, tbero k i>ereeplion of it. Wlren it 
is abscnti there is no perception of it. (3) As soon as a cogni¬ 
tion or perception ts prodneed, it apprehends an object^ U'itit- 
out being coguked. An uncogtu'^ed cognition apprehends an 
object/*^ f4> A oognitian b not self-aware (svnsidivedaiial „ 
since no self-manifest things are perceived. A word depends 
upon the auditory organ to manifest ilsell A light dependa upon 
the organ to manifest itself. A cognition tnanifests on 

object, but docs not manifest itself. It is nut maotfestedi when 
it mimifots an object^ because the conditions of its manifesbi' 
tion nr apprehensioci am ahsmit.^** (S) Lnvariable ainnlUiiijeous 
pcrcc[itiuu of an object and a cognition docs not prove their 
identity. If they are identical* they canuiot be pcrtrcivcd together 
fsaha), Fnrtiiei'^ M^hen blue is perceived, its cognition is nut 
percctwd. ^metinies an object k coguiacd without 3 cogni- 
tion. Sometimes a cognition inemoty-iitnjage) is cognised 

without an object.*** (6) Objects of perception are not unreal 
like dreams^ LLitudons nud lialliicinations, becatise they are per¬ 
ceived as extmmental mud known liy distmet.* undoubted^ \"alld 
perception. They mtyrt be admitted to be real. They cannot 
be cTcatxnc* of imflgiiLatkm.*" j7l A wonian excites disgust in 
an ascetic^ Itm tn a lustful young man, and relish in a tiger. 
So she is nothing but ideas in tiie perdpient minds. This argu- 
iiicut of the Vijftanavadin is chddisb I The same object 
excite difierent emotions io different minds according to their 
different dispositions [VRsani}.*** IB\ Two synettronous mooien- 
tary cognitions cannot be related to each other as subject 
[grahakal aisd object (grahya) like the two horns of a cow^ 
An apprebendlng cognition is a sobjecl^ and an apprehended 
object is an object. An antjjcedent cofiliition cannot apprehend 
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« succeeding cognitionj unless it continnes to exist till the l^Lter 
eomes into existence and ceases to foe mementaiy^ A stiuceeding 
cognidofi al5C> amDiDt appieliend cm antecedent cuguition for 
tbe same reason. (9J Ooe pure cognitioii (t'ijMoa) or ttjdsckms- 
ness ssstmies the ilJtisory forms of subjects and objects* became 
It is tainted by dispositions (visana) af beginnmglesA Igiioranjce 
IHEerent dispqsitioiis are the causes of diderent pet- 
ceptlons of objects. There is a begitmingless series of disposi¬ 
tions ami t»erceptions like seeds and sprouts. This argnmenl 
of the Vilninavidin h gronndkss. If dispo^tions are non- 
diSeront front pure conscicmsqe^Sp they cannot be the cause of 
its ImpuriHes. If they are diSereiit &oio and produce per^ 
ceptionSr they are nothing bnt objects. If they ore impressions 
(soinsk^h then they are produced by peroeptiotis, whicfi are 
produced by external objects. If there arc only discrete 
momciitaTy cOgnitiooSi the}' cannot leave impressions which 
modify other CDgtiitioii 5 , Only stable things (c.g,, tm&s} can 
perfume stable things (e.g., water). There h no ^bstrate of 
dispositions. The Alayavijiilna oLmiot be thek ahode^ because 
it a seniets of momentary 5elf-cogtutinn.s. Only the pctuianent 
self {atmni]) esn be thek abode* which La denied by the Vijh^a- 
vadim^"* 

L'dayanjp Saiikai:a Mi^a, Dlvagiratlia and jtnghunntha 
elaborately crittcire VijilLmavilda. Theit principal agnmenta are 
given here. Udaynmi asks: Does the Vijharuivadin prove 
(IJ identity of an object with a cognition, which are exlsteni^ 
or (3) their belongi^S' to the same genus^ or (3) ttnr-eality of 
the cognized object? La the first alternative, does he prove 
their identity by fij invariable simnitnneous perception of them 
(5ahDpalatnblntniysmii)p or (ii) apprchetidediiess (gr^yatva} of 
the object, or (Ui) its being manifested to coitscionxness (]irTtk^- 
mdnatva)? (1) (i) An object anil its eegnitinn cannot be per¬ 
ceived together, if they are not difleTent frmn each othfif. So 
skttnlbineous pcreeptioti may meati that on otflect cannot be 
apprehended by u cognihoit which doei not apprehend Its 
cogtntTpn (tadavi^yakajnEnlvjsayatva}, If an object is the sub¬ 
ject fpafc^a], identity with cognition i$ the |iredicate (s^dhyah 
and being not apprehended by a cognition whidi does not 

MT., PP.T540, S47^, Ibid, pp. S3MS, J, Slnlm; Jndten Rmitm. 
Ch. VH. 
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apprchmd its co^itioD i^- th^ (hetu), tliea the resison is 

nupnoveo (asidcltia)i since \h& Ny-ivn docs not admit seli- 
RianifestatiOD of a ablution. In the cognition is a jar* 
tlic Cognition docs not maalfcst iisclL If a cognitioD is the 
subject^ identity witli its object is the predica^tCp amd its not 
being apprehended by a cognitioji which docs not aEitirchcnd its 
object is the rcasiiu, tlien also the reason is ttaproven* sinca 
Ihere can be an apiireliension of a cognitkan nn appre- 

lien^a of an objecii whi!^ we hear the wond "cognition** 
So invariable petrccpUoit of a cognitian and an object does not 
prove their identity. Thb is Bhagiratha's argunieiitp (is} Appre- 
hcrhleclness (grihyatva) Is being apprehended by a cognition. 
An object is identical with ita cognitionj because it is iippre^ 
bended by the cognition. If it were different fenm the oogni- 
lion, then all objects would be apprchcodcd by alt cognicioos. 
The argument implies that whatever is apprehended by a cogni¬ 
tion is the cognition itself.**^ But the Ny^ya does not admit 
self'^worene^ of a cognition. So the rea^n Is unproven 
(a^-iddhn). (iiil A cognition identical with its obiect, bci^use 
it manifests or approheEnli itself,*** Here sifeo the reason is tin- 
proven, because a cogtutinn is not self-aware. If an apprehend- 
lug cognition and an apprdumded obiect nre identical whh ench 
otherp all reasons to ptov^ their identity ure fnlladous. An 
inference Is possible, if there is a diffmence muong the reascmi 
the subjects and the predicate.**^ This is BaghtmBthn^s mrgu- 
meat. Hence the first oUemative is not tenable 

(2) If a cognition and its object belong to the same genus of 
cognition (sajatiya)^ then a doth will be apprchfendod by the 
cognition of a jar, stnee alt objects m cognitions^ An obieci 
is a cognition^ the Vijhlnavadin argncai becntise it is mani- 
fcstcil to con^iousness ; an tinconseiotis object cnniiot be fnatii- 
festsd U> consciousness. A cognition, the Nyaya argues, appre- 
IjEDjds an nbjecii,, which is different from itself, but It dckcs not 
apprehend itself. But, on the other hand, a cognition appfe- 
heniis itself, Ihe VijfiEnavidiit argues, but it aittnot ajiprehcnd 

"** Jhinnaftyn grihyalTv virrm J nJhiiti^ih wrsTi^aTapitttsb JBftrwva 
grahy^irqTn hetnli. AT%T».. p. *32. Cp UiirtdeT- 
ATVJy jwjaijhi?[lc ' prn^kiAi™ tTaprAkiSnl^tTaia 

^liedc Merii helHr IbbAnb. AT^.. 
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an object. Udajana coatenJSi it a coguidoii apiuebetcds aaaihcr 
cognition} ivIiLeh is diffcrcuE from itself^ then it may as ^vol] 
apprebend an objccti wbiizh is different from itself. The Vijniina^ 
vadln argued, a (ignition apprcbcmls auotlicr entity which is 
of the same matjcrial (upadaon), and this is possibki If it is 
of the nature tif a cognition^ and it Is not fMissiblCj if it is of a 
diliierciit mtnre. He adtuiLs sitbfect-Qblect-relatios anioug 
CD^itions^ which are of the same tiiaterial. The Kyuya argueSp 
a cogmtioQ is so produced by its cmtipleiucat of causes that it 
apprehends a jar only. The VijhanavEdia also admits that a 
oognxtLoa of blue apprehends blact-^which b o£ the natutu of 
cciptitlon, but different from —but that it does not apprehend 
yellow. So he also admits different powers of tbe causes of 
cofiiiitioaB to enable them to apprehend different objects. Hence 
the second aitenmtive is not tenable.**^ 

(3) An obied of coguiMott b non-existent^ because the 
characteristics of an apprebended object are faHse. All ebarac- 
teHstics of an apprehended object are falsep whether it is different 
or nnn-diffcrent from a oognitmn. If there is a ^ubject-ohiect- 
rektiou (gribya'gralmkabbiiva)^ then the capacity irf the comple- 
mEjit of causes of a cognitmii may account for its apprehending 
a particular object- But if there is no saihject-obiect-rela.ljon, 
dien tl cannot account far this fact. If an apprehmidcd object 
is OOP-existent p whether it is different or noa-different frrjia its 
cognition, its complement of causes cannot regulate its being 
apprehended by a particular cognition. Does tbe Vijnanuv'MiH 
seek to disprov e (i] manifested ness of extemd objects or 
(ill their existence bedusc of tbe mdescribability of the charac¬ 
teristics of apprehetided objects? ii) The bbjccls cbaractcri?.ed 
by apprehendedness are E*erceived by aJi. Their existence can¬ 
not be denied, even if ihdr characteristics are not known-"* If 
they exist, then theif clinracteristic of being apprehended also 
is proved, (ti) Kor ts theii exislernce db^reved. If theit non- 
existence proves their cbrnwieiistic of being apprehcaujed, tlmn 
disproof of the character of apjireiieitdfidiiess will disprove ihc 
existence of an apprehended object. But if the characteristic of 
an apprehended object, whether iC b different or MU-differelit 

ATV,, op. ATVlLi pp. 4 ^, ATVP., pp. 
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from its cognition, b dbproved, why shotiM the objetrl soiit 
to be tioft-ciistcut ? li non-^xbttnce ts ^td to l>t the chamc- 
teriiitic of an iipprehended object, why should not exbteace be 
said to be its chnnicteristic f Hence the object of a coj^nitmii 
b not noin2>d]at™t/** 

The Nyaya cxttlcisiea the Midbyamika doctrioc of SOnya* 
(t) The Madhyamika regatiis all things as iioQ-ciititi» 
(abbava), because they are known to be mere negatiotts of one 
another. But they art not non-existciitj Gmiuma argues^ because 
they ate known to have spedlic natures. {2) The Madhyamika 
d»ies specihe natures of th i n g s, because they are relative. Bnt 
their tehativity^ Gautatna argues^ does not prove their non* 
existence. If they are non-existent, they cannot be reladv"^-”^ 
\''atsyayano elaborates Gautama's arguments. (I) 
argument of the Madhyamika there is n contradiction between 
the two terms of the proposition, and between the propo^don 
and the re:asati. Tht^ proportion b *aU Ihtnga are non-entities' 
(sarvam abhavab]. The term 'all things* denoteA several things 
entirely. Tlie tenn 'non-entity' denotes nation of existence 
or non-existence. ’All* sign^^ existence with a definite 
chaitLCturp 'Non-entity^ signifies absence of a definite character. 
What b existent cannot be non-existent. What has a definite 
chonicter cimoot be cbaractedTped by aheence of a definite 
chanojctet. A 'upn-entity* devoid of any definite character can¬ 
not be predicated of 'all” or sevem] things entirety. Wbat is 
called ''aJl* may be sdd to be realty 'nan-endty'. But w^hat b 
non-exbtciic cannot be said to be *all' or several things entirely- 
Therefore the temi^ 'aB' aud ‘uon-eutity* lue contradictory to 
each other. Fortherp the proposition 'all things are non-enritiea* 
and the reason 'because they are mutual negations among things' 
are coutradlctmy to each other- The reason asserts ^muhML 
negations In exbtenl entities*.. On the strength of this reason 
it brought to be proved that *aU things are non-entities\ But, 
H all things are non-eutities, then there are no tnittnal negations 
among things; and if there ore tnntunl negations among thiags, 
then all things are not non-entities . The reason admits the 
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^sxistEiice ot tTiiiigs Ea Avhicli there mutual naii-£9ci5tcm:>e o£ 
diiitgs. The propositkiii the non-exi^tencc <i£ all things. 

So there is a cOHtradictioii bet^C^n them. (2) The eecoud or^a- 
meat of the Midh^'aiiiika U invali^J, becAuae efitities by 

virttie of their own specific oatarEs^ Subshmee, quAStty aod 
actioD havt± the oAQiinou dmiAcier of ttxisiencc (^tta) or being- 
hood- Cofnnuuityi particularity and inhexence have their 
specific choiacters. Substances have the comntan cbaiBcter of 
having motioa aad the like. Each snbfilaocre haa its o»'n spcciuc 
qualities. But non-entities are devoid of any definite characters, 
thoii^h there are diffeiencea nmoni^ thing:?. So all things are not 
iion-eutiUea. Faither^ why does the Madhyamika assert that 
cow is a non-horse' ? Why does he not assert that ^a cow 
is a non-cow^" I \Fliy h not a 'cow^ ooDHexistcut as a eow? Why 
b a *C30w' noii-c:si5teiit as a horse ? This commits the iladliya- 
mika to the view that a cow eTsbts in its own nature. The 
assertions 'a cow is not a horse* and % Cow h non-cxbtent as a 
horse* deny identitf of a cow and a horjic, Thisy do not signify 
tlmt thej* me mere non^dtbs. A. cow is a substance qualified 
by the geTtus of coW| and is not a mere negatioii. It is known 
by its own specific nature, (3J The Mordhymnika argues that 
tlLere are bo specific natures (svahhai-a) of things* because they 
are entirety relati^'e. So there or$ no endties with specific 
characters. A t hing is tong relalively to the shorL A thing is 
short relatively to the long. There is no entity with its specific 
cliaracter, because it is entirely relative. This argument also 
involves self-coiuttadictioti- tf kngtli is relative to shortness* 
ihen ^lortness is absolute. It shortness is relative to length, 
then length ia absolute- Belativity presupposes absoluteness- 
Lf length and shortness are relativie to each oth^ar, the non^ 
C 3 ii 5 tence of one will imply the non-exiftence of the other, and 
w the iiDti-exislEiice of both. Heuce relativity of specific 
characters is out proved. Length ami shcitn^ are specific 
magnttudes, which orfi natural qualities of existent endfies. 
They do not depend for their production tqion our knowledge 
of two- thtugs* though OUT knowledge of them depends upon oar 
knowledge of each other. Their esistence does not depend upon 
their relation to each other. Differences among things caanoi 
be denied, because they are presupposed by oar practioil tifc. 
They are due to differences in tlieir specific characters, which do 
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tiot depend upoa their coirdativifS for th^r tjEistence nnd prt> 
dtiction, though our knowledge of them depends upon our kiKHv- 
kdge of thdr Hence it is wrong lo ar^'ue 

things have no specific idiomcteis because are relative and 
therefore nun-aidstciiL All things are not noii-ciitities. The 
existence of certidii things endued with specific cfam^aciers can¬ 
not be denied, beqiufse they are actually perccivKl.^* *" Nigaritina 
did not regard the refllity as void (simyttl but as es^iicele^ 
(nib^svabhava)^ predicateless and undcdnnbf^p which can be 
intuited. He did nut deny the empirical reality of the wwld 
of different things, but emphaaized their relativity. The Xyayap 
however* recognizes the ontologioit reajjty of the world of 
different things with their specific nattires, which are absolute 
positive entitie^p and gives an ontological status even to uega- 
Lion (abhiva)^ and admits its different Idods. 

J2, Thi FfOo/x for qJ Iht Finilt Selj (/fiinon). 

The Kyiiya arguiuetits for ihe csdstencc of the finite ^If 
are similar to the Vai^e^ika argtuncnts. The Xyaya adm its ihe 
perception of the sclf^ wMlc the Vaiie^a denies it. According 
to the Nyiya, iJie sdf h an object of iniema] penccptioti or 
'I'-coU^atuoiess '|ahaihpralyaya)f mierred from mark^ (Lifiga), 
and known from the testimony of the Vedas. (1) The self is au 
object of T^consciousness ot miiiita! perception.^** It is per¬ 
ceived by intiiltioiL owing to a particular kind of coujunctioti 
of it with manas due to meditativ'e trmjce/** (2) The self is 
inferred horn desire* aversion * Yolition, pjeasufei, paLn, and 
cognition. De^re for an object depeudE upon the recoHection 
of a simikr object which was perceived m the post, and afforded 
pleasure p It proves tlie identity of the self whkh [lerceittNl a 
srmilar object in tiie past* remembers the pleasure yielded by 
it« and desires to attain a similar object. Sintilorlyp uversaou 
to an object depends uiKm the reccllectiad of a simiUtr ohj^t 
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which perceived in the past, aud yiddt^d sma. It pns^vcs 
the unity and penmmence iif the sclf^ which iierceived a fintilar 
object in the pastp remenibets the pain yielded by it, and avciids 
a Aimikr object- Volition ta actuated by desire and avcraicEti. 
It Ls strivu]^ for the aiiaiomeiit of ^ood whidi is an object of 
desire* Or U is striving for the rejccdait of evil which is tm 
object of averaiojiH It proves the pemianeace and identity of 
the self, which b the agent oi perception, recollection g desire, 
avei^ion, and volition. Pleasure arises tram the perception of 
an object^ becau^ a similar object yielded pleasure in the past. 
Jt proves the unity and identity of the self which perceived a 
pleasant object in the past and remembeis it novr^ Fain arises 
ftoin the [lercepticn of an object, because a similar object yielded 
pain in Uie piist. It proves the pennanent identify of the self* 
which perceived a painful object in the past and rcmcEubcrs it 
now. Cognition also proves Ihe eadstence of the self. It has a 
desire to know the naturt of an objecL First, it 1ms on 
indehnite> uncertain, doubtfid knowledge of it. Then it has a 
detimtCj certain, undoubted knowledge oi it. The some self 
Itas a desire for knowfedgei indefinite knowledgci and definite 
knowledge. Thus desire, aversion, volition^ pleasure, pam, and 
cogtxition prove the exislence o£ the self. They are the qualities 
of Uie self in which they Inhere."** They are not qualities of 
the body^ the seime^gans, or nLanos. (3) The self is inferred 
^I<nn the synthesis of the seo^tioi^ of colour^ taste, smell and 
touch of an object into n unity of perceptitui. The visual organ 
gives the sensation of colour only ; the gustatctfy organ, the 
sensation of taste only ; tlie olfactxn'y organ, the sensaticm of 
smell only; and the tactual organ, the sensation of touch only. 
These sensations are combined into a unLury pcrccptioit of an 
object by the selL Perception depends lapon the synthetic 
activily of the self. It is a unity which pre^pposes the identity 
o£ the seif. It b not a mere surifis of momentary, discrete 
sensations. The sensenirgans which apprehend their own 
objects, the dtfimnt qualities of an object* cannot combine them 
into a imhy. In fact, th^ arc nncooscious organa of pereep- 
tion, through which the consdmis self perceives an object 
endued with different (4) There b recpgnitioit of 
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nil object perceived hf the right e>'e, whicli VfVis pcrceiired hy 
the left eye in the |mt. Tf the sense-ergeas w-ere conscioiMj 
one sen&e-orgaii could not recofiiiize an object perceived by 
mother But there b snth n recognitibn^ which 

proves tlmt the con^dous self b distinct from the senseH^rganfi, 
fltrd b the agent of perception^ recollection and recognition. Xf 
one could remember the obiecls perceived by the 

other sense+organs, then the different senses would not he 
restricticd to different kinds of objects. But one couscLous self 
enn perceK^ coEonr^ taste, smell and touch through the ^dsnd 
C-rgan^ the gustatory organ < the olfactory orgao, and the tactual 
organ fcspectively, syuthesbe them into a unitary percept, 
remember the different qualities perceived^ ftnd rccoguiic the 
abject through one settse-organ^ wlddi was pereeh'ed throngh 
another sense^rgon.’^* <S) I jicreeive the same object (eg,* a 
jar) through tlie Uctnal organ which t perceived through the 
visual ntgan. 1 recognize the object through one scuse-orgou^ 
which 1 pfcrceJved thmngh another sense-organ. These two 
t>erccptioTi!t Are Tecognir.ed as belonging to the same self or 
fcnower.“*“ They are not known by the body or the settse-orgaus- 
One sense-orgun cannot remember the apprehension of another 
object by another sense-organ. They ore restricted to their 
own objects. The consdons self perceives all ohjects and recog¬ 
nizes them.'** (B) i^ecoUectiDn is a quality of the self. It per¬ 
ceived an object in the past, retained an impression, revives 
it, and mtuentbofs the object at present. Perception pjrodncefi 
an inipiession {sathskiral, which abides In the self and produces 
tecoUcction. The recollection of the object comprises the cogni¬ 
tion of the object* the cognition of the past cognition, and the 
cognitinu of the con^izer* which are remembered. These three 
coguLtions. have only one knower ; they are not without knowers, 
nor have they many fcnowers. There is one self in each body* 
winch perceives all kinds of objects, reni embers and recognijtes 
Ihem and its own oognitioiis. Perception and recoUeclion of 
the same objitct are quaiities of tlic same self or knower.*** 
Xhevudottn cannot rentember whal was perceived by Vajhadatta. 
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RecollM:tiotL is not prodiicj&d by its object oflly, bec&iuie it is past. 
Nor docs it $nbsbc in its obfectj since it is non-c^istcut Kor 
does it subsist in the sen^-organSf since they are not so exped* 
onced- Nor does it subsist La Lbe body, $mi:e it^ qualities are 
perceived by all. But my recoIteetiDii is j>erceivcd by my sdf, 
and not by other selves. But it tnust subsist tJi a substance* 
sLucc it i£ a qi;iB]ity,u Hence it subsists in the self as its quoJity. 
RccoBcctiim is an effect of an itapresdon, whic^ cannot be 
witbout a substrate. The self its substrmte os its matEfial 
cause.**^ Momentary co^itions related to cadi other as cause 
and effect carmut account for recoUection, since the antecedent 
cognitioa b dcstmyed no sooner ihan it is f^oduced^ and can- 
not modify the succeeding ctrgiiittott v^^lh its residutmt^ The 
AiayAvijn^a also cannot account for it> since it ts a series of 
momeatar^* sdf-cognitlons. One permanent self only can Hdccount 
for it,*** {7j One perceives the colour of a aiaugo» retnombers 
its tasbe^ and desires to taste it. His rccollcdion of its taste 
produces saliva m his tougue. One sense-argaa caimot dkcctly 
produce a mcdiBcatian in anotber seose^orgart. The ^If has 
vbtua] perception of the colcmr of a man^o^ and recollection of 
its taste which produces saliva. The mtervening; recoltecdim 
aotonms for salivatioii, B^olkctioxi b not a quality of the 
body, becau^ w'kat was perceiTed in ^ildhood b remembered 
tn old age, though the old perwnV body b diflercrtl from the 
child's body* The sease-ocians, which are uaconsoons^ can¬ 
not be the subeuratie of recollection. The consctofis self is Its 
sobstrate/** 

Udayana daborately dbcusss the arguments for the e^nst- 
ence of the self in Sa^ikarj "Misra, BhagT- 

ratha T^hakkura and Ra^huimiba Siroma:pi expitain the subtleties 
in them. The self exists because li b perceived by every one 
through T'-consckmsness of seH-Mnsdoosaess (ahjimpr»- 
tyaya).*" The object of I'-cousciousness is not imrca! like the 
object of determinate perceptinn according to the Buddhist* 
Kor h it doubtfal, since it is never contxadicted. Nor is it 
inferred, since one who does not perceive a mark (linga) of it 
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ptccehis it directly. Kor is T-cpguitiDn recoUectioa* since 
whiil is not perceived caimot be remembered. I^or m it doe 
to 3 beginnin^le^ series of subconscious irapreraon^ tvasans}! 
which are irot produced by prior per^pbons, bemuse there is 
no causal relation betti'Mi &udi impresriems md 'I'-cognitioii. 
If the self is unreal, thougli it is an object of 'I'-cognition» then 
Idtie etc. are tmreab which are objects of external pcrcciuion. 
If they are real, because they are objects of external iipCfCeption, 
then the self also is real, because it is an object of inlemal ijer- 
ceptinn. Both mtemal perception and external perception arc 
equally ^-alid. ff the self is said to be an object of illusory 
perception^ then also it is renii bemuse nn illusion implies valid 
perception of a snbstauce to which aii unreal attribute is attri¬ 
buted. If the self is nnreal, because it is not an object of 
txtmtal perception, then a cognition absa is Unreal^ becjuse 
it is not an object of exteraai pe^^eptioIl. If a coipution is 
real because it is self-aware (svnsaihvedaiiaj, then the self also 
ts real^ because it is known by tnentnl perception (manasa 
pnitynk^>.“* 

Tf 'I^-Gogmition (uhatfapratya^'a) has body for its object^ then 
hlaitra will have ignition of self iu Caitm^s body. If Lt hoE . 
its own body for its obiect, what is the mcanmg of ‘own"? 
^OuTi^ is 'nomdiffereni from itself*. Tf oce-a own bcHly is the 
object of 'P-ccgiutimi* then it ts non-difierent from the self. But 
the lx>dy b not the oltject of *I'*ec^nitiaii. When the self la the 
kmower and its knfmm object^ there b "I^-DOguilum. It is the 
substrate and material cause of a coguhiini.^*^ The body, the 
sense-organs and cognitions are diffa-ent from the knowing «lf. 
The body is the object of *thts*-cxm5Ciousises. while the self is 
the bbifict o! *r*-i?onsriousness. The body, the senses^ and 
cognitions and feelingis exist for the sake nf ajucither being 
(parSxthal -ptr., selfp liut the self b jEdcpendjeiit and seli-cxistent. 
T\\c body is the cahide of eujoycitut; and ifuffaings of the self 
IhltogELyatana), The «cnsa-orgatis are the in-stniments {tarapa} 
of knowledge, while live self b the agent (kartal of knowledge- 
The body and the senses are iirsccmscious, and tset iiiidcr the 
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giiidimce of tie conscicmis self. So it cannot be ideatifiod willl 
them, The sell ts the bnower or tlic ogent of the act of Imow- 
Iwigc.*'* Knowledge is an act of knowing- The self b the 
knmtW agent."* It is diffeieol from cognilLoas as their sub- 
strtto snd material cause. They cannot be their own substrate 
and material cause. The Self is dificrent froai cognitions, which 
are its eBects. Jtnd u® blue and other objects are dilfemnt from 
the cognitioas which ajjjiicliend tUem^ SO the knowing self is diffe¬ 
rent from its cognitions. Jnat as objects ere manifested in cogni¬ 
tions, so the self IS manifested in T'-cognition or self-cons^us' 
ficas,*" The sedf is a permanent knower. It is not a series of 
moinentai^’ self-congnitjons talayaviinaiial different from a series 
of motnentary object’COgnitious Ipravrttivijflana}. It b an object 
of T^-oogniiion, 

The perniancnt self is known by recognition like a stable 
jar. Just as a jar perceieed in the past b leoogmaed as the same 
jar at present, so the self b recogaked as the same self as it 
was perceived ia the past. Recognition of personal identity 
proven the pennanence of the sdf,*’* The Buddhist argumenl 
that recognition of personal identity is due to the fact that the 
originfll perception (can*) and the snbsequent lecollection 
(effect) bc lfF TiE to the same series b wrtmg, hecatise thiiy are 
definitely known to hat'e the same knower.*” 

The recognition of the same object also proves the perma¬ 
nence and identity of the self. T remember the sime jar which 
r pereeived to the past'- This is the nature of the expenence. 
The Buddhist argues that it is due to the fact that the onginal 
pereeptioD b the material canse (upMana) of the subsequent 
recoUficUon (upadeya) ; that it does not prove the peitnancnce 
of tlje self. The ^r^ya. replies that tbb argument b wrong, 
because the pcrmaiient self a the nwlerial cause, and the 
impression (soAsfcaia) of the preceding perception b the efficient 
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cflii^ of the recoLIcctioD, The preceding perception b not its 
cause. If a preceding dmllur qiamentary cognilign wer* the 
ttiflterjal cause of a succeeding t^-eltecdun, then a pteceding 
similnr pcrceptian of a tocher ’VFCfUlii be the malerial cause of a 
sitcceeding recoUeedpn of a pupiL*^^ The causal relation;* the 
Biiddhi^ argues, between a precediitg perception and a subse¬ 
quent recollection ^ogetlier with noD-npprehension of difereuce 
Ibhedagrahal is the cause of recollectioii. In the same sertfis o£ 
cognitions there is non-apprehensicEU of dlHercnc^ of bodies- 
So Uiere is a causal cebtiDii betw^een i priding perception and 
a suhsc^iujeiit recollection In it. But there ia apiirchenaioii of 
difference of the bodies of a teacher and a pupil. So a precediitg 
iwreephon of a teacher is not the cause of a snb^iteiit recollec¬ 
tion in a pupib But the Budflbbt belieYcs in a person fjati- 
smara) who con tcmembei the percepdons of his past life. He 
fldniiLs a canml rehitioTi bet^eein a peccepnori in his past life 
and a recollecdcin in his present life, thouifh the difference 
beriA'Ltin hb two txxhes h perceived. Further» a child who does 
not perceive the difference between his body* and the body of 
hia unperedved father, would have reockUectiau of a ^milar per¬ 
ception of his hither. Ftirthcr, on the Buddhbl theory, the two 
halves of a Jar and a jar cannot he related to each other as 
cause and effect^ because they are two different series mstjng 
at diffemit mcnients. Il imy be argued that they are cause 
and effect, because they exist in the same suhtitratmn. But th^ 
argument Ls wrong, because they do not exist in the same 
^ace and time which are momentary. If their existence in the 
same suhstratum is imagmary, then a jar may exist in yams, 
a cloth may exist in halves of a jar, and a cognitian and a 
body may exist in the same suhstrattnn. Hence the Buddhist 
explanation of recollection is 

Tf wood hi said to be the mateiial cause of charcoal because 
they iire of the sonic kind* ivhai is the nature of satnctiess 
(stmatal ? It is either homogeneity fsajalys), or coexistence 
m die space {sade^aj, or coserklity (ekhsantinatva) or 

^oiifnng tg the same series^ or relation of ftiatEiial Cause and 
effect fupidficopadeyahliiva}, or cupadty iyogyati) for being 
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recognized as raaUfrial cnuse anti effect. Sameness is not homo- 
geneitj% becftnse it is the rebitioD of material cause and effect, 
and so b detcmuned by itself. It involves peliifo priii«>H 
tatm^ayal. Sameness b not coexistence in the same space, 
rinr^ moinenuiy tilings cannot eadst In the same space wliich 
b momeutnry'. Sameness b not coseriality, hceeiise both homo¬ 
geneous and heterogeneous things may belong to the same series. 
Coserialitv does not mean bding produced by the same senes, 
colour and taste both are produced, according to the 
Bnddhbt, by the same senes of colonr. An outecedeut colour 
t!i the material cause of a succeeding colour, and the extent 
cause of a tiste. Sameness is not the rebtiem of 

material cause and effect. If it were so, then recognition of 
identity among cosnittun-s would be the effect of cognitions, 
which are its material cause, Tbb would involve 
fmaciffi."^ SnnieiicM is uot capacity for being recQgnbcd as 
rebied as material cauK and effect, H the capacity is a special 
power (^afctivisesa), it does not differ at different moments, fio 
that a cognition of one moment will not be the material ca^ 
of the cognitum of the next moment. The special power being 
the same at HifFm^-nt moments, which are incapable of being 
determined* causal relation will be undetermined. There 
being no cansal order, effarts will be imcaused, and human 
efforts to produce effects will cease* If cognitions as cogni¬ 
tions be said to be tlic cam* of rect^natiom of imrsoual identity, 
then an antecedent cognition of * t eacher will be the cause 
of recognition of persmal identity in a pupil- The special power 
in different series is not different owing to the ahsence of dis¬ 
tinctive characters.*” The specific i»ow«r in different series is 
not heterogeneous, because it is coottadicled by perception. The 
cognitions of blue in a teacher and a puiiil are mil perceived to 
U heterogeneous in kind, though they belong to two different 
lieries. Hence recognition of personal identity is not due to 
homogencitv. coexistence in the same space, belonging to the 
same scries, relation, or capacity for bong recoginzcd as 

causally related. 
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Geutiic causes produce specific ejects v^ith tltc aid of 
dificreiit iiaxitiary causes. If rf^CCkguiliou of persoual ideultty be 
due to dilferenee isx mi^dLLaiy causes^ then such difiarcuce is the 
ouencss *>f the kttuwm^ sidf in eadh body- Ciiitm caoaot 
recpguiz^ the persuual identity of Maitm* One kuowmg self 
is difiereut frooi the other knowi ng selves/” It is the iimteriaj 
cause of |>erceptio£i and lecaUeclion. 


The dhstluctive character (vile^) m each pcreoii^?fc recogni^ 
tioa of personal idciidty b bther (I) the cognittcnis being 
endued with difiei'cnt causal powers at difierent moments^ or 
(2) the ccguiciofiiii belonging to series of cognitiouSi, or (3)’ the 
Cf^gnitious belongiug to a series depeading on an auxiliary cause^ 
or 14} the spebhe nature of an assigned auxiliary cause. The 
first oltcniative is not possible- If diderent cognitions in a 
l>ursoii have different causal powerSp then recollectioa will be 
quite differcut from the original peroeptioiij so that there will 
be no recollccdon of a pm-ious perceptiou* and un recognition 
of persotud idimtity, ITit i^AC^iid alternative w^ould mate a 
pupil's reccillectiou of a t^iacher's perception po^blCp because 
both belong to seri<ss of cogtdtiona. The fourth xdtemadve "1^ 
cannot regulate the recoHectioii of a previous perception by the 
saute self, ft ivould make Maitrii-s recollcctian of Caitrab per¬ 
ception possible^ The third altcorndvie is right. The one per¬ 
manent self is the auxiliary cause of the recoltection of a 
previous perceptioii by the same self/^* 

The relatinu of material cause and effect is not a condition 
of the jwogtntiun of personal identity. If it depends on a 
condition in order to pr-wlnce ttp that condition Is oneness of 
the knowing seif. Does an omnisdeut person sdruftted by the 
Buddhist recognize his cognitioiia as kuowu by one self? Or 
does he not recognize tii«n to be so? In the Jtr^t alterastivE, 
oneness of the self is proved^ which is different from momentary 
cognitions, lelatos thenii to one another^ and recognizes them to 
^ ibi own cottnitifms. If the knowmg sdf is momentary, then 
(t cMinoi know its tcowenlaiy cognitioas and interrelate them W 
one Bmrt er. So it is punnonetit and difi'erect fiurn its fleeting 
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If dmniscfetit perscm d<^ nox rerngniia hh 
CQK^tions 05 ktigwn by one self, then such recognition h not 
due to mere canse^fFect-relaticni. If m the pmetice of a cause 
iU eftect is not produced, then it is not due to dut cause only. 
If the coguiDoas ate reJuted to each other as catise and effect* 
but tiiere is no reeognitiou of personal identity, then it is not 
due to ti^ti causa] relation smong them ^ It may be argued that 
there is recr^nition of personal identity* but that it is not valid* 
50 Unit one knou'ing self cannot be proved by it. Tiicn an 
onunhvdent ijerson^s recognitigcii of persoiinl identic also is Lllu* 
S 0 C 7 Like that of an ordinaiy person, ft is abmrd to malatain 
that ihe former is valldp while the Utter b Ulctsory, tf the 
causes are uoo-differeuti their effects mnsi be nan-different If 
ihe causal reUtiou aiuoug the cognitions Ls ibt cause of tllusory 
identity m an ordinary iierson, then it b the cause of ilinsory 
identity iu an omiibcient pera>u also. The argiuuent that the 
ideutity of the self o£ an oinniscieut pinson is real oi\ing to 
the apprehensiDn of differeoce niuoDg the cognitions, while that 
of an ordinaiy' persan is illusory because of tite non-apprehension 
of difference among them, is wrong, because he also apprehends 
the difference aniong the objectH-ognitiotu (pravfttivijfiamil, It 
catmot be argued that objetts ore manifested to cousdousucss 
as differm^t from one another, but not tiicir cognitioru* becan:^ 
difference among the cogmtiems nhw b apprchendeci. Though 
the difference among objects is not ntauffeaTcd to €anscioii5njea& 
id a serial perception nf lui object (dharavohiprii^Jtk^b the 
difference amimg the cognitions b apprehended. If the nnn- 
anprebensicpn of difference (lihedagrahal among cognitions as 
cognition b said lO due to false attrlbuticm of non'diffeTcncc 
(abedflropa3, though the difference among the cognitious b 
apprehended, then wood* charcoal and ashes w^JU be reeng- 
fl5 non-diffea-eiit frota one another because they arc earthy. 
But they arc nor reoppiized as identical with one another. So 
the unity of the self Is not due to fabt altribtEtion of aan- 
difference to different cognitions. 

The argutneut that non-appiehcusion of difference of 
self-cognitioTW (‘alayahhedSgrahfl) b the cause of the rcccgni- 
tion of personal identity, even though the difference among 
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obiect*C 0 igiiitioaii ib iipprdi^iided b wtoisg. (Ij Are selt-co^^ 
tioiis or CDgnitiorLS of (^hama^ptnAa) diffoiiMil <rfjieCi- 

CQgiiitioDS tpravrttivijuana) ? Or. {2> ^srt Uie> iMny seif-cogni- 
tious eiuergmg: from eii ^mkuowa source within tbe merits 
of object-coguitioiis? The first alt^rnnitv^ is not lenahli^^ bcaitiae 
tTvo independent serifjs of self-cognitions and obiect-eo^mtioii^ 
ure fioi easperienced. Even if they are esperienoed, tlicy ani not 
rchled to each other as matizriai cause and cSect. and so cannot 
produce recofinitimi of identity of self. If sdf-cognitioiis and 
object-co^idona were iio cunsally related, selfHXJKnjtioiia of 
Caitia and object-cognitions of Maitm would be related to each 
other as matcrioi cause nnd eScct. If an antecedcnl self^ 
cognition and an antecedent object-cognition both were the 
material cause of a sncceeding object-cognidoKj then one cogni- 
tioii would subsist in many cognitions as its material cause, and 
one w'hole would subsist in many parts, which is denied by the 
BuddbisU If the whole is not real and cannot subsist in many 
p^rts, then om object-oogmtson cannot subsist in a self-cogni¬ 
tion and on object-cognition, tviiich Me^said to be its material 
Lause. A sdi-cognliion^ the finddliist may argua^ h the mate¬ 
rial cause of an object-POgnition, and an object-cognidon is its 
eSdent cause, $o that an object-cognitim does not sabsisi in a 
self-cognitioii and an object cognition. This argument is in- 
voUd^ because, according to the Buddhist, whatever is an elllctent 
cause is a material cause a$ already explained p If a seU-cogui tiem 
is the material cause and an object^guitiou is t!ie efficient 
causa, then nae self-coguitiou being destroyed, all series of 
^eU-cognitkms will be destroyed, there being no dificreuce 
among the seriosp If there is a ccssadon of a $firies^ then the 
last cognition will not produce ouy other cognition, and will 
consequently cease to exist* since mdsteuce consists is producing 
effects, Tbe last cognitiau being non-existent» the preceding 
cognition also would be noa-existent. There would be no cmisal 
rclatkm among cogniliDns^ which is regarded by the BuddMst 
as the cause of recognitioii of personal identity^ If setf-cogni- 
tiona different from object-cognitions be regarded as the mate¬ 
rial cause of object-coguitiems. then these self-cognitions wiU 
requite other sclf-eognitions oa their material cause, and so on 
to infinity, Tims thm wiU be an infinite so'ies of self- 
cfignitions. If a self^ogmtkm does not depend npon any other 
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it tpumut picniuce iib|i!ct-cogiiitl£7iis. If it d^pcud^ 
ttpon aUDther ^ctrita ai aelf-ctifiiutiuns, Uitai it will bad to cm 
intioite &eri^ of If thert ore two taile£>t:iii!i:rtt 

of ^li^ogiiitioiis ftnjd obbcL^^i^giiilioiiSi ihore cua be no 
intt^mtlution among them md recognitioii o£ wlentily of self 
among thoio. li a self-cognition and an object'Cognition both 
are the material cause of nnoihci: objeet-cogiiitioii, then the 
parts can be the tnatenal cause of the w^hole which is denied by 
the Buddhist,^** 

The second alternative is not tewible. The alaynrijflina is 
not a senes or emergent self-cognitions w ithin a senes of obiect- 
cognitions. The ngn-apprebension of difference among sneh seif- 
cognitions 15 cither due to their mere natuie (svaruiH^) or due 
Id- their objects (vi^yajH If it is due to their mere nature* it 
is either ilue to tLie preceding self-cognition alone or due to 
it futd tm object-eognitinn t^ether. The cognition of the past 
self is not possible without knowing its difference from the 
[Hesent self and the future self. Even if it is samelinw podsiblep 
it may account for mcognitiou of identity of self among gelf- 
cogmtioiis, but not for that omoiig object-cognitions.. That non- 
appreheusfon of difference is not due to oblect-^cogiiitions has 
already been prov^ed- The non-apprebensioa of difference 
iimryn g self-cdgnitjous is uol due to their objects- What Is the 
object of a Mlf- 4 ^cition ? It is either a fonn« or another entity, 
or a non-entity? An object of e cognition is not its forni. The 
Buddbibts do not admit the self to be another entity^ which is 
the object of a self-cognition* Even those who admit it recog¬ 
nise difference in the objects of self-cognitioiis oivuig to the fsilx 
attribution of oonteadictory chanacters. if they are non-existesitt 
then there b no difference in the objects of self-cognitions. In 
other words, there ia one self. Udayima has proved their non- 
existence in refuting snbjectis-e Idealism. The object of a $e|f- 
cognition is not unreal. It has edresdy been proved to be rcaL 
If objects of self-cognitions are not real, there can be no non- 
appreheusion of real differmoe among because there Ls 

no real difference among unreal entities. Nor cmx there be tnm- 
apprehension of differeuce whose existence is unreal and attri¬ 
buted* because it involves self<Duirad[ction* if difference Is 
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Hdt 1^1 but attributedi tb^e can be nd ndn-appfehensofi o£ it. 
Nor cm be noa-appreb^uSEOU of diSercitce aniong entires 
to which non-c^istence ifi attributed, because il ibeir POtt* 
ifxa^sbeace is attributed, tlieir existence Is real. If non-apprelicn- 
sioQ of mdjescribuble dilerence among entities which ore not 
the ^.iibstrates is tiie caime <if false attribution af non-dMerence* 
then there wiH be noit-difFerience CTerTwhere. The jeoognitioQ 
of per^nii] identity is not due to non-appr^ieztsiaii of difEercace 
oinaag seli-cognitions. It b due to the identity of the self.”^ 

The Buddhist cannnt account for twahedlon. Doef ^ 
present perccfition produce a mture ncolkctiou ? Or does on 
itnpression produced by It produce a recoJlecdcm ? la the im¬ 
pression imperceptible or perceptible? If it b imperceptible, 
dots Tt exist at that time only? Or does it costinoe to exist? 
If it is perceptible^i is it a fieries of subs^ueat oognitionSi or 
different from it, or a series of pardcutar cognitions of the same 
kind ? Is tJic particular series (vise^i a mttt efiect of the per¬ 
ception or a special kiod of a series of percipient cognitioTis? 
A past perceptioa of blue which ocetirred long ago cannot 
produce a future recollection: of blue withDut sn mtermedkTe 
activity. An rmproduced cognitioii and a cotnpletcly destroyed 
cognition have no diffmadating character. There b no other 
pen:eptib!e dhtinctivo charactert beesnse it b imutradicted by 
nun-pereeptiom is the dbEmetive mark a mm effect of a 

past perception. A mere effect of a pa$t iKrrception irrespective 
of ita object 'blue’ cannot be a recolleition of ^blue*. If a [xist 
perception irrespective of ils object coaid produce a recollect 
tion of blue, then recollection of ati unperceived object would 
be poiribTe, and there would be no recollection of a perceived 
object. Out, m fact, there is recollection of a perceived object 
only,*** Therefore^ nn Lnrperceptihle itupresdoji produced by a 
pftist perception is the cause of recollectieo. An impression vd\h 
its material cause b stable. It produces recoUettioii at some 
other time Ln the same self. The permanence of an impression 
*ttbfiiptiag in the pennoneut self must he admitted to he the 
cati^e of recoUectioii at some other tiiiie,““ Theft con be no 
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iiiti^ressioD^ aixordmjs to tbe Btutdhi^.^ U they 
nr^ coguitjcmsi ibcy cBJiHi>t be uapiTceived. If thty are nal 
cognilioi^i they eotmot be the material 0111;^ of recotlectinti^ 
wbich art coEtiitioos. If they" axe itopeiceptEble eog^cutioiis in 

iinothet series^ recoUectioPt pleasure etc. also jp it canitot be 
perceived. Pexeeption upd rccoheedop must belong to the same 
self/** 

The -Ftif is the snb<strate o£ consoiotisfiess, which lias been 
shown sol tu be a property' of Ui£ body, the seusc-orgaus, and 
utaniLs, the mtemal organ/" Censdousness is not a property 
of an object. If it were consdoiiSi there wonld be no recollec¬ 
tion after eonsrioimiessi tsas destroyed after destructipii of it* 
ft IS tint cousciDiis of its own position, and of pleasttre and pain 
produced by it. It does not move with uitelligent purpose. 
The self is the siibstTat& of cottsciousness. while an object is 
the object of consciotisiiassH Cognition inheres in the self, bat 
not in an object/** Consciousness is not an essence bat an 
aocLdcntal property of the self. It acquires consciousness owing 
to its conjunction with a body and manas. It is devoid of con* 
sdousnes^ in trauce» deep deep* and liberation/*^ 

13. Thr Naikrc ffiid fTnow/cd^# 0 / tks Finite Self: 
Pte-cxisien^^ md 

The N3raya concept of the self is the same as that of the 
Vai^eftka. It is a sabstance* which has cogniticn, pleasure* 
pain* desire* aversinn^ mipresdon^ merit and demerit. 

The first sx qnalibes are transitory. The last three cpmlities 
are permanent. Th^ subd^ in the penzianent self. Fleasure 
and pain arc feelings* which are apprehoided by a cognition, 
wiiich is diderenl &oni them. Cognition ts apprehendon, while 
feelings arc apprehended. Desire is prodttced by the nccolbc- 
tlou of au object w hich prodcced pleasure in the past. A.ver?dcin 
is produced by the recoUection of an object which tirodiiccd 
pain in the past, V^dUtion is produced by desire and aversion. 
It is au efidrt oi the self to attain a good or pleasant object* 
or tD reject an evi! or painfttl object. An impression b a 
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IMJraumenl, tiiip€;rTceptihl«: r<^iduiiin produci^d by a piist percep- 
wbicli ia ft caxtsc of recollection- and demerit ubio 

are iwiiinaueiil, imperceplible qualities produced in the by 
fr^ right and wrong acbon^p whidi me cau.^ of pleasme ajr4 
pain. !Ments and demerits of the pre^noiis tiirth ciJIed kaneft 
determide ih* birth of the pre^iit body.**" 

The self is a snbsiancej becauae it Is the inheredi cati&e 
of cogaitioiis. It ts ubiqtiltatis, because it is an etmial iind 
incoiporcfti siibstDnct:- It Is incorpcnealp because it is luotionl^^- 
It is njoticmless, beiimtise it Is ctemalp perceptiblep and the sdb- 
strate of percqitibk qualities. II it were not a siibitance, it 
would be devoid of <|iiaLities- 1/ it wore not ubiquitous^ there 
would be m? motion of a distant wlnd^ whose noii'inhereat cau^ 
b coitjuuctiou with a self endued with merits and demerita. 
If it were endued with TnuveiDent* \i would be coriKirefll. If it 
were corj^realp it would not be the subatratmu of cognition * 
pleasure and other qualities which are percebed by US. If it 
w'ere not ubiquitous, die manas ^x^uld not be proved to be 
utoniiCp since the succession of its aclicms ia due to ite conjtiiie- 
bou with tile seif, w^hich acccantsE for the sticces^cui of 
ODKMitioiie,**' 

The self has relati^'e freedom of the witL Its jh-eedoia is 
ibnited by the divine will. Its free extertions tiear fhiit only 
when they ore favoured by God. They become ineffective when 
they ftre not favoured by Cod. The self canxior corntniJiid 
aiccesa of its free aetious without the aid of God. It cams 
merits by free righteous actioK:, and earns demerits by free 
unrig hloons acbcniE. But its freedom h tknited by the merits 
and demerih^ ftcqnired by free actktna iu the past birthSp though 
it cad counteract tiieni by free acbmis in future. Hence the 
fxTeedotii nf the ffnite self is sttbject to the di\^e will and ihfi 
Law «| Kanne.*** 

The iseif is an object of mental ijercepticm. It is on object 
of intuitjdn bexm of nieditutiniL This is the view of the Njitya, 
ltnow\ This experience is imdcniable. The self is the 
ptmdiial object of ibis osparieuce. An object h iti tndin^ 
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object. The self b poroeptible, because ft is perceived l)y 
coiisdotisu^ or self-conscioaaness."' 

Tlw Nyaya refutes the rival views, &uhtarB regards the 
self as pure consdousncjs, which is neither the subject uor 
the object of perceptiout but directly Tnanifested to mtuition. 
It is not Euanifested by proriuced knowledge, like n jur, but by 
itself. It is directly revealed by itself, not by any knowledge 
Its consciousness is natural, and not acquired or dtic to its 
icldtton with coxtsciotisncss produced by a seuse^orgaa. It is 
intrinsically conscious and seiMuminmis, Jay ante adduces the 
following argumontB agaiast this doctrine, There is no est>«i- 
ctice which is not produced by an cactemnl setnyH^Tgnn or rminas. 
So the self tunst be luauifested by an c^terience which is pro- 
dneed. Tf the self b manifested by Untnre, then other selves 
also should be alike mimifested. Further, if the self is mani- 
fested, then it is apprebended ; and if it is apprehended, it 
is apprehended as an object of apprehension. If it is not appre¬ 
hended as an object, it cannot 1» pcncived. It is sclf-contra- 
dictory to argue that tlic self is noL perceived, bat directly 
apprehended.*” If it is not an object of pcxce^ftifHi, there can 
be HO immediate mtuLtion of it- If the conscious self is muni- 
feated, tt must be apprehentloil as an object. Hence the Advnfta 
Vedanta doctrine of the knowledge of the self Es ttoi tenable. 
Tile self is imt pure consciousness ItQvjnd subject and object. 
Bnt it is the substrate of cunsdousness ; it is the subject of 
conscioiisncsj or knower and the object of self-con.'idonraess. 
There is no snbjcct'objectlcsi couscioufiiaiJss,^*' 

Prabhikura is art exponent of the duxtriue of triple petcep* 
tlon (tripnp'pTBtyaksaJ; Every act of percefitjon manifests itself, 
its object, and its stihjed or self. The self » perceived os the 
subject (jnhtaj of every pejiXqnitiB of an object, It is never 
perceived as an object Ijfiejral,*** ‘I know tbe jor*. In this 
I«:rccptioa there are T-consdoasnesa faharinritti), objcct- 
csonseionsness fvifayavitti), and cemsdousness of cotrnttion 
(sviisaniviitih CognitioH is known os cognitirai, and not as art 
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object of cc(KnitiQii/“ refutes Prabhakam's view, [f 

the self fs perceived, it h perceived as an object of pertepddn. 
^Tbis is a ja^^ In this perceptioa JJie jar only is |M!fceived. 
"1 know the jar*. In tliis perceptioni M" md knowledge IjolIi 
are p&rceivecL Tlie self is stn object of intt^xtuil pcrcepiioO- If 
ccimitkia perceived hy iuterzial perceplioPr if ^ perceived 
as an object. Co>gnitEiiQ is not sdf^luminons ; iL does not :tnprc- 
hend itself, as FmfabMfam thinks. Cognition is namifested or 
Uppreliei^ded by another cogaitioa nr iatenud pierception. The 
serif b not peroeived by e:xlemu1 perception of an object as its 
finhject, but liy ujeataL perception as an object. It caa be both 
subject and object of internal perception. It is a fact of experi^ 
eace, $nd cannot be challenged. It is the nature of tli£ self to 
be both subject arrd object of self-c<itLtogiiHnc$5^ The I-*w of 
Nature £vastn£akti> is unchaliengeablc.'*" 

Accnrdtng to RnmaiilUp the self is a conscious substance ■ 
as p substance it is the object of knowledge, aud as coirsdotis St 
is a knower.**^ It is Udconsdottfi and conscious both. Its un- 
coasdoas pan is the ofajeclj and conscious part is the subjccti 
Jayonta refutes Kuroarila^s view- If llie self as a substance is 
the known object, then the consciooa self caiiuot be the kiio^er. 
The self os a substaudce is similar to a jiar a substance. It is 
uaccmsdoua like * jar. and so cannot be a consdnas fcnower. 
The self as a knower^ it may be argii^t is the ^abject ; but 
there is a diffcrcitoe in it due to the c<iaditia]i (ui^clbi} of an 
iibject ] the knotver of an object b the object of kiJowledi 5 :c, 
while the pure fcnower is the sabjeet ; ebewheie there h pure 
knowtedge of an object* ^TMe is a jar^/** In this knowledge 
the cognitiou apprehends an object CEnty^ add does not refer 
to the self. know the jaf^ Here there is the knowledge of 
an object. ^ quabded by Its oo^nitiou, or the knowlcdsie of sn 
t»bie<rt as wdl us the kTLowIcdge of a cognition. Then what 
knowledge uppreheiub the self or *1* ? In the very same cogni- 
tiou one port canuol be ralidi wid another part, invalid- Hence 
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the kTnn«k* 4 ge nf Uie kotmiBg self must ‘be admitted. The self 
csmiEti be. Ktminril* ftfgues, subjecl ttafl object of the same 
cORiiitim. Sul even if ibete is a difference in the due to 
iht coitditinii of on object, tills difficulty caimot be obvinted. 
In the knowledge ‘1 know the jar' tlie knowledge of the iar’ 
Slid ‘knowledfie' appreliinid the object; so the knowledge of T' 
tnust apprehend the self. It is pure and unconditioiiedi and 
subject and object both, so that the difference of subject and 
object is not due to the diffeninuc of states in the self.*'* [f 
there is no dillGrence in the pure knowledge, then the difference 
of subject and object is not real* This admission amounts to 
the Buddhist doctrine of idealism tvijMnavadal livhich regards 
cognitmiB alone as real, and difference of sabject and obj'cct as 
unreal and ilbismy, Henw Kotnarila's view is wretUR.*** 

The self i!i eternal mil djc^-nid of oripiii tmd mil. It lifts 
t^re-existcace, and undefgoei ttaiismisnnatioo until it acldevca 
liberation. It letives a body, and assumes anotho- body, 
Birth is ssaodatian of the »uT with * bo#. Death is its dissodsi- 
tion from a body. An orgmiOT is bom and xierishesi but a 
soul is anbum und immortaJL If it penshea with the body, 
it cannot rcAp the fruits of its free right and ivtohr actions 
and the consequent merits oud demerits« Btnd if expeciences 
Joys and sorrow? which are not eamed by it^ and thus the Law 
of Karma U onllififid,**' 

A spenn and ah otuhi of the parents are the material cause 
of d body which ite produce?l out of theWr Merits and dements 
of the soul which ejiaouls it itre its itistrumcntd anise, and Ckud 
is its effidcnl cause, who associates it with the soul. Tbe sexual 
intercourse of the fiarents only is not the caTiJW of the birth 
of A body. When the peculiar mirils and demerits of u sotd 
arc present, there is birth of a body, which is a fit wehide for 
the experience of their fniits in the shape of enjoyments and 
isufinriogs. When they are absent, there is no birth of it, So 
they ar^ its Instruinenlal cause. Tlie different kinds af bodies 
are Ikuh owing to the dilfcroDt kinds of tnerits and demerits 

*** tfedd IIS cTi iatldho' Tsjiiijvflte gralirngrUiaka^ erti 
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of dliIt.Te$it aouJjL^^* WliE!n ibnf art ciomfilctelY dc^^tixiycd^ 
is no more 1>irli]. They arc extitl^ted hy trui; IlhowUmIi^ of 
the self*^ The some B^des oumot be ihe 

LAti!i4^ df btiftli and dea^h. lltath is due To the tuatmution of 
somo Lai~n?E]A and thdr frttctihc^ion and destmctiait. Rebirth 
i& due to the oTht^r poleuncs of actions which have 

not yet luutiireil and t)ortie fruits,**'* If a bCKiy were" g^eueiated 
hy the T>hy&ical ejctnects intlepcmdentiy of the unseen agencifiSp 
ifiere wotdd be no cause of death of a body. Wh^n ilehrMnn 
is completely destroyed by true knowledge of iht setf^ *1 soul 
ptttEed of attaclinicnt does not pexfoem anv bodily > verbal dnd 
mciiiit] aedans which produce merits and dancrits and cotis^ 
qiietat rebirlli. Siitcv tlicre are no causes nf jobirth^ the s<ml 
b not as^sochited with any other i»dy.*^* 

flie Jaina t^ards mmts and demerits aa rKrciiliar tpialitics 
of atotuSp which impel them to comliine with nne anotlicTp and 
t^mduce 3 timiy into which a maiias enters. The soetj hsis 
ejEportence through the mind*body-ct>mpIcx impelled by merits 
and iltinents of the component atoms. This view is wremg^f 
bccittise the atoms cannot be divested of tliem, which ate Uieir 
pecuHar qmtliliesj and consequently may produce a body for 
a soul in the state of libermtioq also. If merits and demerits 
were quatiti^ of meinas, then it wnuld not have coninnetiou 
wdth, or disjmictioji from, a body, and the ^me rauriU and 
demerits would be the egnse of its entrance into a body Emd 
dcfKirtuTe from Itp which h not possible. So the agenda 

w not qualities of manas.*^* They are qualities 01 the soul, 
which are the cause of tmi^migratioti, 

A uew-borp baby feels emotrons of joy, fear sorrovc* 
which me inferred frnin iheir actions which are thdr expre^sons. 
Th^ emotions arc produced by recollections of sirmlar objects 
which were pmeivcd frequently m his past birth, becan^' he 
did noi perceive them in hb preseat birth, Emodotts arc litic to 
r^^lccuons, both of which are hb experiences in his prewit 
trt - RecoHcctioiis are due In snbounsdous Ifupre^ons 
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whln^ are retained hy him in his soul. ImpireE^onsv 
are td repeated (i€tr«|idcin& which mu:jt have nectnted in 
his piist life. Hence his soul Imd pre-tsistence. The emdtional 
e:xpres£jniis of a new-borq baby are not like the f3|>eii£i]g and 
doiiing of tJie petals gf a lotus, which are due to disjunction 
and eonjnuctioa oi them generated by movements, which * again, 
are due to the action of heat^ cold and weather of the rain^ 
season- The haby*s cmotlods are not uncaused, but due to 
recoUcchous of freqocni past expedences of the previous birth,*** 
Likewise a new'-bora baby is attracted to Im mother's breast, 
bcoiuse he teeb a de^re to mvk her tnilk. Benire b dm to 
recolIectiDn of an ohjecl that produced pleosiire Is tlie post, Sq 
the baby^s dosirc for milk must he due to recollection of objects 
which were fre^iuentfy perceived tU the past birth to appease 
hunger of his pre’i^otis body. It b the ^ame mni, which deported 
from its past body, assumed its present bady. rccolltcts the 
appeasement of hunger by ceno'm objects r^seatedly perceived 
in the past birth, and desires to suck the breast of the mother. 
The same soul continues in the past body and the present body. 
The haby^s desire to suck his mother's breast depends upon the 
recollection of its condudveneas Co pleasure due to the FcrivaJ 
of the impresisons by his merits^—produced by tlic knowledge 
of coDdudveueas of food to pleasure acquired in his past birth. 
It caniupt be explained withont the hypotJiaia of die pam birth. 
But it may !« regarded os a reflex action. The ncwdioam buby* 
it may be argued, i^cks his mother's breast -wiihotit prnpoml 
6n«^uent experience of taking food and satisfying himgerj even 
as iron Is attracted to a magnet automatically without prior 
fi^uenL attraction to similar mOOT^ts. His actira does not 
depend upon tlie prior knowledge of eondticivenesfi of a ineana 
lo pleasure. But the attracti™ of iron to a magiQct is not without 
a •cause. If it were uncaused, a stone and other things also 
would be attracted to a magnet. The tmiform attraction of imti 
to a magnet pdnts to a reftihrr cause. Sr> the refHated approach 
of a hungry new^hom baby to his mothef*5 breast h an 
expression of a desire for milk^ which tuti$t depend u|}on the 
recallcction due to the frequent experience of taking food and 
appeasing hunger. The nnifomi action of the baby on a uniform 
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objtcf is produced by a uniform oiLi$et which is the recoilecfion 
of a frequent umfbon perception, h h not m autoiniitic Of 
reflex action. It is a voluntary octinin with deep roots in the 
past birtii.*^ Modern psychology does nut consider it to hfr a 
voluntary acticm^ but an instinctive action ^'hich is a. racial 
babit- 


m 

ETHICS 

14. PsythoIo^iraJ' Bojij of Ethics t The End (Prayc^iana) i 

Virtues and Vit^s: Divine l^itw as the Moral Siandard, 

Volimtar>^ octSons spring: from lanlU which are 

attachment n\'erfiiicm (dva^lp ami delnslmi (moha). They 

ore the 5pringi» of actfnn (pravartanij. They tiiove the self to 
action. They ure motiTCs of nctitm In the sense that thfi_v are 
the efficient causes of action. The idea of the end (prayojenj) 
induces the self to mot lit order to realtte it. It is the hna] 
cause of Actkm- Attachment far an agreeable obfect onil aver- 
sion to a disagteeable ob5ect spring from deltisrmi . Betnsiem fs 
false knowledge of the body, the sertse-nrgiujs and rnanai^ as 
the self. It Is the erroneuns identifleaticin of the setf with the 
mind-body-complex. It is the mot canse of attachnient ^nd 
aspersion. What satififles the appedtes of the body is regarded 
os favoonahle to the self, and what thwarts them is regarded as 
nnCavoarablc to iL But, in £ac4^ nothing is attractive or rcf^til- 
sive to it, w'hidi is quite dislinct from the body. AIL emotions 
and pas^ons arc various forms of attachment and avaralon, 
which arise from delnaion^ They arc due to pervernoit of the 
Intallect. They Innd the self to the cyde of birtlis and deaths 
(sath^ra). 

When false knowledge (mithyijflana} is destroyed by tro* 
knoTvledpe of the self fanlts fdo^lf art destroyed. 

When fanltHi which nre the springs of flction are destroyed* 
actions {pravriti) cease to be performed. When actions ceasc^ 
merifa and detneriis are not pTodneed^ and there is no rebirth 

*** K.S.„ XBh,^ I 22 -^. 
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Oanma), When felrirth ccHsea, paiit duappevs. Afaaaltitfr oesa- 
tion of ijaiti is UbermiOdi (apavursal* 'Thus, true knowledge ol 
reality is the cause of liljeratioB, while false knowledge b the 
cause of bondage/** 

All emotions and passions are fooos of Attachoieiiti avemioii 
and delusion. Attachment includes lust Ikama) or attrsetion 
to the olhei sex for aes-Kraiificatioii, avarice (matsara} or un- 
willinguess to part with one's tnuliaDStible possessions or desire 
to deprive others of the benefit of public wells and the like with* 
out any gain, desire for appropriation of others' property 

by lawful meuis,^ the will to Uve snd be reborn 
and greed for others' wealth and desire to tnisapproiinate it 
immonil means Uohha). Avwnon indndcs anger fkrodha), 
en%T (irsyaj or intolimmce of ordinary advantages of others, 
jealousy (oshyel or intolenmcc of the superiority of others, male* 
valence (drohal or desire to do harm tio others without power 
to do so, and reveagefuJness (aituiTSal or intderance of harm. 
Delusion indudes error ImithyijMnal or false knowledge of 
oue object os anothm' objccl, doubt lAani^ya) or indefinite 
knowledge of an object as possessing either of two contra¬ 
dictory attributes* self-oonceit (nihnal or false ascription of non- 
oristent qualities to oneself, and wilful negltgeuce of duty 
fprntnada). Vatsyayana, Cddyotakora and Jayanta mciitlou 
these cmntioins as fm ms of attachttient, aversion and delu.'aoit. 
Visvanatha includes desire bo deceive others fmayil) and 
fulness (daiubba) or desire to display one’s sufjcriarity hy hypo¬ 
crisy In anachraent, sclf-aljasement (ahhimina) due to inability 
to take rei'onge on an offender in aversion, and fear (bhaya) 
due to the encoouter of a calamity and impottuict to ovcrconie 
It and stWTOw (4oka> due to loss of cberished objects which are 
irretrievable iu deJualoU- He includes dlspamgeoient cjf superior 
persons by ■scifbing worthleasiiess to thian in self-conaHt 
(inina).*** 

There are tnvi kinds of desire (iceba) ; (D derirc to ruoltre 
an end : {2) desire to iittsin the means to it. The end is plsnsore 
and the absence of pain. The knowledge of the end is the 
cause Ilf B desire to attain it. Pleasure and the absence of pain 
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are tbe psychological eddi of action ffnmi^artha)* which are 
conscioKsJy sought by the self by tt 5 effort q-t Desire 

for these cdiIs does not depend upcit siny other desire. Desire 
for the means depends upon desire for the endn The know- 
[edge thai the mean^ is ctmduciYe to the refllbadon of tlie end 
ot good is a cause of desire for tke means. The desire lo act 
(cildr^) depends upon the knoivledge that something he 
done by die vD^itiou of tUe seif, the knowkdge that it la ctm- 
diicive to the good^ and the kxtowledge that it h not ctmdudve 
to greater hmsi titan good/” The hnowtedge that mn stcticm 
will jtrodtice greafor liaxtn than good cotmtenxets the dcstre to 
act. Some regard strong averTioti as a cotintcracting oonditiciG 
(fFtatibandhaka) of a desire to acL 

Aversfoo gives rise to a volmitarj' action fo avoid its object. 
It depends upca the knowledge that ihe ob|ect to be avijided 
is conducive to harm, and the absence of tiic knowledge that 
it is conducive to greater good. The knowledge that the object 
Ls harmful to the self b a positive cdnditiaEi of aversion. The 
knowledge that it is conducive to fts greater good b a counter¬ 
acting condition of aversion 

Udayana defines volition as effort tir conscious activity of 
the sell It springs fiwm desire* which arises from a ec^ition. 
Tlie knowledge of a partictiljLr object gives rise to a desire^ 
which producer a volition. The knowledge of a desire is not 
accessary for the prodncticm of a volition. It producer a volilioa 
by its mete exigence.*” A volition or the knowledge of a 
volition Is not the cause of aijOtUer voUtion. But the mere 
eidsteuce of a desire is ibe cattse of a volition/^* 

Visvauutbn mentions the eonditioiiis of. volition. VoUtion 
for the attninment of an object (pra^^ttij depends on the foUovr- 
ing condilioas: (I) detire to act ^ (2) the knowledge that the 
action cm be done by ib& self* volition ; (3) the knowledge that 
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it is tondudve to its good ; (4) the ^ the tnat^nl 

out of uhieh the object is to be pn?deGfid.*“ AU tbe«& conditions 
Mc necessary for ihe productiai! of a v^olition for the attainment 
of an obfccL If any al tiieni is absent, a l^tLve vtdihon 
(prflvjtti) does not occiit, Firstp there stmst be a desire to act. 
Secondlyi there mo^t be m kdnwlcdge: that the action is oap^ble 
of bein^ utcomrltshed by the selFs volidon. li it is Lacking, 
a positive volition cannot occur* No sane person makes an 
eiiort to produce rftio or catch hold of the moon. A person exem 
himself to attain those objects which am w^ithln his powder to 
attuiu. Tliirdly ^ a person must have a ktuawlcdge that the object 
is coiidujdvc lo Ms good. A person always exerts- bijnseif to 
realix-e his good. lie never couscionsly wills lo attain an evil* 
In a El of lage or despair a person oomtutl'^ suidde, becanse 
he oonMdm it lo be good at tlie trine in a pAtlioloinciil condi¬ 
tion of taiod, or because lie does nol consider it to he a great 
evil in on ahnonnal couditiertt ci tttLnii. La uonml comlltions 
the knowledge that suicide is an evil Is rnrasent:, hut in an 
abnorma] condition it is absent Fourthly, there must be per¬ 
ception of the material out of which the desired object is to be 
produced. Volition depends upon the knowledge that its object 
is oondudve to good and not injurious to the agent at the time 
under r^^trticuliur ciixtitnshinras, Wlmt ts good to a petsoD in 
fTue condition is not good to him in a diSerent coniiltlnu. A 
hungry person dentes to get foodi while nne vv^ho is full has 
aversion to food. A person does not desiTe to taste hooey mixed 
with poboUt because ha a knowledge that the object ts 
conducive to good but prtxliictive of greater harm. But n persem 
desires to cook food^ beennse he has 3 knowledge that it is pro¬ 
ductive of greater good than eviL He wdluigly undergoes the 
necessary pain which is entailed by the action for ids graiicr 
gGod-^^* ^version or tlte knowledge that tlie object of aversion 
Is injurious to the agenL ia the cause of u negative volition 
(nivftti) to avoid iL**^ 

According to Prabkikarai the tunwlcdRC that an act can 
be accomplished by an tSori of the self b the cause of n positive 


ks^rii fmvTttim iouabuh btiarel BP,* tSD-5). 
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voHttoti (provTttiji,* *^* The knowledjie of its condudvtwess lo hiti 
^:<iod b tiot ils cause ^ the 'Syayu. tnnintBiofi^ for tbern there 
would a. pcssitiw ToHtioD to bruif^ down the niooiip which 
cannol be aocniriplbhed through on effort of the selL The Nytiya 
ranlies tliai the knowledge that an act is incopable of being 
fiCcompIbhcd through an effort of the self is an ofetiicie to a 
positive volitiori. The knowledge of teanihillty of an act iinoogh 
the self's voHtUm. Ptuf^kara argneSp is the canae of a poahve 
volitionp taihcr ihan the a b s e nce of an ohsmtle. U the know¬ 
ledge that an act is incapable of being acoom|ilislicd thtough 
the voUtion ts considered In be an ohstade, then tbir know¬ 
ledge of its coniludveue35 to its good epndified by the absenct; of 
the olMtacle ahotdd be conaideied to be the cause of a positive 
volition. Hut this violates the porstiiiony of kyfctheses. It b 
Ijctter to consider the knawledge of feasibLitty of an act thrnuKh 
the scifa effort as tlic caosc of n podtive njlition. If the absence 
of all obstacle and the knowledge of condttciveuess of an act to 
good both afc regarded as the cause af a positive volitlcm, Hieo 
ahkj too nmny iLssumptjona are made unncocssanl^v. The Nyiya 
contends that, according to Pnbh^ani, a person will eat food 
w^th honey and podsOTii because he luia a kiiow^ledgc that 
the act can be accnnipli^ed ihmiigh his viilition. Friihhlkar? 
urges that the knowledge of feasibility of an act ihTou^rlt the 
volition due to the knowledge of its eotidudvcnest^ to its 
enm good or the fuldlment of its own desire^ and the knowledge 
that it js not prcidiictive of Rreater hairri to it is the cause of a 
postive volition A person whose is satisSed does not 

make any effort to cat food, because desire for fowl is not a 
ipialihcatlon of Ms sdf. ITie N’yJiya TBplics that Prabhakara's 
explmiatkin » not shnple, Tt is better to explain a positive 
volition by tlie knowledge of foatihility of an act throtigh a 
volition of the self* which is known to be condttdve to its good 
and not irrodllcttve of lipieafcer ham to it than to explain it ht 
the koowkilge of its feasibility through th^ selFs pro^uttd 
by tht knowlertge of its coiiducivcncsa to good attended with 
the ktinwiedge of its being non-productive of grester harm. 


pmvartiiltani ttt gnmrah^ TCS.* B.L* C^lentta, 
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tliit tJi« NySyit contEUlioa Mt n^X. 
bccflUt* condiijzivetn:S5 IP giiod aiid fcof-ibility wf m\ net by tbe 
selt's efiort catmot be known ut thtf time* since beiDi; an 

attuinablo end and being n means to it ure •coaSTsdictni^. An 
end is not yet attained, hfUt a moans is akeady aLtoiiieiL So 
tiiey can be kcwjivn at the same time. A peraon cannat know 
the same object to be both aecomplisbcd and unaccomplished at 
the same tiine. So tbc means and the end are known at difTefcnt 
timos.'** The Kyaya replies tlial there is no ccHitmciiction 
between Uie same object being d means jinrf an end at different 
tiniea, an<i that it can simoltMeousIy he known to be a rnttins 
and an end * that it better lo maiiiUiin that the knowledge 
of feasibility of an net thraigh ikit self's rffort^ cqexijjdiig with 
the knowledge nf it^ condtidveness in ih^ good without being 
prodactHe of grater evil is the cauM of a positive volitinit.*^^ 
V'oiniitary actions only ate the objects of niotfll judgments, 
Xofi-^'olmitary actions winch do not inrolye the operatioti of free 
will arc noa-moraL Rigbieons act ions produce merits, and nn- 
rightcfous actfnns fanducc demerits. Medts and demerits are 
Uie subjective canscs nf pleasures and sufferings respectively* 
Man has relative freedom sut^ject ha the control <rf God- His 
volnnUry actiom are detcnatnal by his own fra will (pntu^' 
kataj. The Nyaya seems to advocate the doctrine of self'deter 
: The agent fiimaelf dicterratncs his volilion witlamt 
being coi^troined by extranetTiia circnniataaocs. The self freely 
wills and acts to realize own good, to volition b always 
apprehended iw delcmtiiied by the self- It is aptnehended as a 
Unallfication [vi^c^sapal of the self-*** 

The end (prayojana) is the idea of the object which indm^ 
a perion to act The object w^hich is definitely known to be 
attainable or avoidable bi the cause of a voltinlaiy artiort. The 
attaintijent of pleasure and the avoidance of pain are tlie primary 
ends. The means to them are the secnndiiry ends.*** The ideas 
of the priniury or secondiiTy ends induce a persmi to act- They 

“• TCP.. M. 4T5-7lk . I. . 
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arc tiu! finid catis^ of actioii^^ while ^ji^sions or ftiults are t heir 
dficieut causes. Tiie seCQiiilar7 ends vary in diflerent 
tittles and circuiusUmC'es and with diiercnt jiersons, Jf an object 
was perceived to yield pleasmc m the past, a siniftaT object U 
expected to yield plcia^-nre under the sPine efrcumstaiices. An 
end* it je- argued* cannot jndticc a person to act^ beennse it ia 
not tnnwn to be cxiftent or noo-existisiiL This urgument is 
wrong^^ The cad is not unTcali^ble (aftidhya) like a sky-ifiow^eTp 
Nor K it raalized (siddha) like mt existaat object^ It hidacea a 
l>&rsoii to act ag an idea of aa cbject to be realkcd**” The 
XySya beile^'cs in psychological kednnhun, but not tn cthiisd 
hedoaism^ 

llie Xyaya recognusea three kiaflg o£ action&i It) boilUy ; 
( 2 } verbal i imd ( 3 ) meatixl. VatsyayajKi n lent ions the fiiHowicg 
rtgiiteuus bodily actJoii&, vis*, charity (d^), sticcottring the 
trciistd (paritranaj, and social service (paricarapaj ; the follow- 
riirhteons verbal actions, tnjthfnln^ tsatya), beneiicria] 
speech fbita.vDcaRa]| agreeable speech (.priyavacanah and study 
of tUe scriptures t^'adhyaya) * and the following righteouB 
mental actiiMia, -uiz.* eompassiOT fdayi), dispa-^kpu for tvnrldJy 
enjoy men IS ^asprha), and faith (^raddbi) in fttnnre Ufe. These 
fictions produce tneritfi:. He mentions the fnllowing nnrighlefms 
bodily fictions, cmdly (huhsi), theft (stcjra), and forbidden 
^xufil intercotnse (prati^diihjimfiithnmi) ; the foilotring ton 
tiglilecnts verbal actions, mendacity (anfLa-), injurious 

speech (ahita^l^ fLorsh speech (parngavacanQjj m^mufitioa 
and irrelevant talk ot gosrip fasninbaddhavacaniil ^ and 
the following iwrighteous mental fictions^ uiV, malevolence 
fparadrohal or doing harm to others, greed for others" property 
fparadrovyfibkip^lj and absence of faith in ftjtttfe (nastikya). 
Tlifcsc actions pnadtice demerits."* The Nyaya mognizes the 
purity of niiiid and the purity of crnidnct as c^etttud lo morxl 
lif^- It recognises both, egoiatir and altruistic virtues. It regards 
mpurities of nitnd and cotidnct ns ric«. We shcnld 

pure iii mind, words^ mid boddy actions, ami cultivate purity 
a UKitivos and tntcnticn^ tmd overt beliiivjour/^' 

ighteons actintis are enjoined by the Vedas or ptescribed 
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by tJte Divine and I^d lo tlie amlnmcut of lienven. 

Uiirlgliteoiis actions are prohibited hy the Veda^ or Eorbidiien by 
the coninaaiid of God, and lend to the aUjiLittneut of hell. 
Rightne:^ nml wroogueK of nctioii^ nre determined by injuiie- 
tions and prahiblttans. The perforniaDce cif ri^ht 4Sc1io]i& bads 
to lifiaveiii and the egiranisflioti of wrong meriem^ leads to 
Heaven is tlu* highest 

Cod the nathor of the Vedas. They embody th^ com¬ 
ma ntls of God in the fcimf& of injunctians and probibidoos. 
They UK: (he expressions of the intentions of the trtistwoithy 
speaker about the distinction between right actions and ViTOng 
□etions.**' Moral laws ore positive comniamls of God iinpofied 
on the individual selves for th-dr good^ whicli are oj^prci^ed 
in the Vcdic prescriptions. Tliey arc not unjKfsOmil laws ijt 
categorical imperaUves demnndtttg fulEltnent by human Viilb. 
What comnmuded by God is right. What h forbidden by God 
a wtojtg. tie la the creator and promnlLagnr (vnkta) of moraJ 
tavTir, imd the soun;^ of tnnral authority;”* 

Merits and demerits produced by righteous and tmrighieons 
actirms are dispositions of the sett fatmasainsklrait which persist 
in it until they bisar fonits. They are not destroyed with¬ 
out producing enjoyments and siiJferiiigs respectively. They 
arc destroyed by the last pleasure and paiii respectively. 
There or* no volimlaty nciidiis^ nientolp verhol and bodily, 
which do not produce nieiite and demerits. They are virtues 
and vices» cxcellepceqi and daws of th& sidf. Both bind tlie self 
to the bodily and emplrioi] life. Hen« wv should perrisitnilly 
aim at ifo; estcrmifialioB of merits and demerits both, amJ the 
attainment of transcendenlnl perfeettou of the 

15 . LiberaUon {Ap<tvaTga\ and fit 

Liberation is absoStite cessation of pa in and rebirlh. The 
body* the sense-organs and nLauas are the causes of pain. 

VidMiOvedtMbilfii^Q tra. hi ndoHLtksrmirji^amitbr Taint vflilta- 
Em$tfa2iiiiuh aVbTcivA uaralcSya. XM., pp. 
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Pleawre is inniriHbly sccoiiiiLiiEued or foUowcfi by pmn. All 
thetie: art pain in a derivative sense."* At »he tirne of disadu- 
tion tlie .soul beeomes tree from pain. Iis merits and demerits 
tcmjiin i lo r man t dnrini^ drif»lntion at the will of Godp and are 
aetivaleil agdu at the time of t!rekiljon, ivbon it a^^sttmes a body 
ill lor their matnratiou anti couEetiuenl eajoyinenls and suHer- 
ing^t* So during di^lution Ihe sonl has relative freedoni fratn 
pain nnd iHJSSibiltty of its recuiroiir* ami tebinh. UuL libera- 
lion is the abtointi beedoiti from pain. The Xylya view 

of liberation lA the same as tlm Voi^ika view. I^iberalHin U 
the conipletc exhnctiDii of the special qualities of the 50 nl^ 71 i.* 
cognition^ pleoaure, paiB, desire» aversion. voliboni merit, 
demerit^ and impression."* The son! fe free from cugnition in 
the state of liberation. Cognition is produced by the intercourse 
of a sense-organ with an object, the conpinctton of a sense- 
organ ivith nmnas^ and the conjmicticm of ttunas with the souh 
Hut the body^ the scusenjrgaiis and! manaA axe destroyed in 
liberation. So there can be nci cogsiritui in it. Pleasure, pain, 
dc^e, a\Trfi{on and volitioit ahio are eicperiettced iu counection 
with the body. When it is destroyed, they cannot be e^tperi- 
cnccd. In fact* they are accidental qualitiea of the sotili while 
ubiquity is its natural cemditson. Liberatmti conasts in the «ul *6 
existence in its imtural canditient."* It is the cxlstesce of the 
soul iH its transcendental conditTOU free from its eniptrtcal 
qualities. It is not in the nntare of Munition. Its cognition b 
3 * adveiUitious quality. Tt has no natural consdciusne^, which 
b differMit from advcntitions co^itions.*** tu liberation the 
soul is devoid of merits and demerits* and: oonsequently free 
from pleasure and pain, Tbere b no tmnscendentul blrss beyond 
empirics] pleasure and pain due to the sense-object-ijilcrcourse- 

But Bkasar^’ajtla^ a Saiva Naiyainko^ maintains that hbem- 
tion consists in the experience <if eternal happiness. The relatSon 

Tadalysntavimok^' psumi^Mh. K-S-f i b 22, T^adn^^thsM 
tanmtaa* ifEtntAtl] vimtikltr iiiarvTxvb- ^^Sb., I i. 32 . NaHT., p. 1 ^ 
Cp, iKr,, icfr. 20. 
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oi this liftppiiiess and JaiD-wledge, tbnagli muxd^ Lc unt de$- 
troved oivmg io the absence of its cause. So Irhia ];tappiiuss is 
always upenenced in Ub^tion. Libernidcm b absaiute cessa¬ 
tion of pain attended with eternal faappinesa.*** 

TutabL Malpi nesards libenticm sa mjmitetaticni of eternal 
happiness (nityamxkMbhitinokti). Vltsyajaxm cndciees a 
doctrine that libcradoo is the esperienoe of otemaL happiue^ 
I'enzeptiurr^ inference, or Vcdic tcsdinony does not prove its 
existence. What is the cause o£ the manif^iation or experience 
Qi etemai bappinesg? Is it eternal or non-et&mal? tf it is 
etcmaK the experietice of eternal happiness is etcmaii and there 
is nu diUerence between a bound soul and a rdeosed soul. If 
it uon-etenml, it cannot be produced by the conjunction of 
the «ml with uiaujtSj since it cannot produce pleasure without 
the aid of merit (dhamia). Merit h nan-i^leroiLl* What is its 
cause? If itv cause Is trance dtic to meditatioii, it b destroyed 
at the dme of dissolutinu. If it b destro^^edi it egmuot prodtica 
the expenence of eterual happiness. If it b not exppcnienced, 
it LS as goed as non-existent. There is no proof for the existence 
of unexperienced eternal happhie^ ^lerit b caused, and so 
destroyed. Merit bom of tneditadou also b destroyed, since 
whatever is pfoducedi b destroyed* So it emmot be the can^ 
of the esperience of eternal happiness. If its exxiedence nevof 
its cause must be atemol. if Its cause b eternal, then a 
bcund soul and a rdeased soul equally experience etemfll happi^ 
ind there ts no ilfsHnctkm between them. In bondafte the 
soul rdiitum to the body tnuy be said to be an ntxUacte to the 
expeirence of eternal liapptnw. Tfib orgnm^t is wrong. The 
body and the ^eTJ3e-orga^ts art the of^aus of the expedenoc of 
pleasure,, and cannot be an ohstack to It. There is no proof for 
the experience of happiness of a dbembodied souL Further, 
plcastire and pain are always accoinrHinied by each other. Even 
in release there can be no unalloyed happin^^ If there is 
experience of eteniBl happiness in release, then there must be 
ctetujil body, sense-onjaus, and intellect of a released soul. But 
thii a^snimpCion b JrratioiLti]. So the afiSdruptinn of eternal 
liAppines^ in netiase b irmtiona!,**' 


*'* Atttua titikhciuk atyouttkl ktHbhJiajiiir|''itib pafiissayi^ 
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UilaynaEi critids&es the doctiiw in the followm^ umniitr. 
Htermil bappioess is iioi real, because it is c&ntrailieted by 
appropriate non^ijerccplioil. It is never perceived. Ef il is 
eteriml^ it ciumot be an object of desire and voliticfli- A pfi^rsoo 
never desires wMt be always possesses. Etemiil liappiness can- 
nnl be accntuplLsIi^p because il n etenmi. It cannot be modi* 
fled* because il is imniodiSabUf. It cannot be refined* because 
it it umefinable. It canciot be attained, becaniie the sqiiJ bos 
un eternal relation to tl. It ia not to be knovvn^ since its know¬ 
ledge iEk eternal. If its knowledge is uonHelemal* it canunl be 
produced when the body and the secse-organs whidi produce 
[t are destroyed. If it is produced in their absence, they arc 
not its cause. IE they ore not the cause o£ kuowlctlge. all will 
be otuiiisdent* since the conjuiLetioii o£ the soul with tnitims ia 
present in them all. If bappmess and its knowledge both arc 
etcauih the rtdation between them cannot be to be pro¬ 
duced hut iuiiestructiblflr like destruction. It is either a being 
or u noo-bclng. It is not a negadoti* since it has no ooimcer- 
iwsitive eutityK If it is a positive entityp U must be destroyed* 
ii it is produced^ 'fhertf is no proof for the esislcnce of etemrtl 
hnp(iLnc^ and eternal knowledge. They caimot be said to be 
attained by the destrurtion of ignorance favidya). Tlie Kytya 
admits libefattun to be absolute destmctioii of pain including 
ignorance. But it does mat admit liberation to be otetnal experi¬ 
ence of Eiemol happiatss. If a person is motivated by ittach- 
ment for eternal bappiness* he may be actuated by ettachineat 
for worldly happiaesa also. Attaclimeat b bondage. It should 
be cQtDpletely extirpated* Happmes is always produced by 
objects Bctiug upon the sense-organs. It is pmduoed by the 
recoUecticin of pleasant ohjecU also. Eeoqllectioii is produced 
by impressions; In release there is neither body nor sense- 
Organ nor impressiou* So it is not the eternal e;^>enenofr of 
eternal bapptae^.“* 

The Advaita Vedanta regards the self in the nature o£ 
tmns«mdentali :ailfd[[minrons coiLScinusncs& and bliss* which is 
concealed by ignorance (ovidyal iti bondage. When tgmcrance 
b ootnpietEly destroyed, its pure consdouimesa and bliM shine 
forth. Ignorance ts destroyed by true Icnowledge (vidyi) of the 
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imtnnr of the self» which b the oae tnuifceadattal Self distinct 
from itiE ciupLnciil self deionimitU by the mimi-lxHiy-«>mpIex. 
The Advaiti^pit ndi£:ii!es tlie concept of release ns extiac- 

tioo of co(isciousttcs& as. equal to ihe conditio of a stono^ which 
IS not oovelebtc, Bonidnge is better tlmn leleinsej becan^ H 
sbounds iu misery rdieved by occasioitdl pleasures. Some enjoy¬ 
ment is bcttfct tlmn none. This Advaitiat view is wrong for 
the tea^nB stntjcd nbove. Eternal hfippiness is neiiiier perceived 
nor inferred. Nor is it proved by scriptura] testimony. If it 
declares 'Brahman is Icnowkdge and bhss% it declares dso 
^ Pleasure and pain do not touch a disembodied sonl^ Bliss 
linanda) ^gtuhes the uh^co of ah poim If the fo-calkd 
elrmol happiness is Adf-Zumiuous^ it ahouM be experienced in 
bondage. The Atman or Brahman b sdf-luounons, and caimot 
be concealed by avMya which Is insignL&CMit. Hence release b 
oo; the caperience of bliss.*** 

Trida^^ins regard itlease as extinction of the individual 
self in the blbafnl sapreme self, due to the destruction of the 
subtle body> which detenmnes it^ pleastne aud pain.*** Gatige& 
refutes this view. The destruction of the subtk body is not the 
supreme end, because it is the negatiim of the means of poim 
Then, again, when the lirnitiELg adjunct is destroyed, the jlva 
limited by a is not neoesaarily destroyed. One's own destnic- 
don catmot be the sttpretne end. Further^ the jtva is non- 
di^enent fmni eternal Brahnmni and » cannot be destroyed. It 
caitiiol be difTcrent and iiou-<liffcreBt from Brahman, — dlBbrent 
in hemdoge and uon-difereut in release, — because it invoLvea 
self-contxadictinn. Bence ihc view of the Trida^idt A*edMti5t9i 
is -wrong:.**^ 

The Samhhya regards libemtion as the existence of the self 
in its intrintic nature^ when the activity of pxalqti ceases for it 
because of its discriminotiqn of itself £rmn prokfli. It regards 
as absolute cession of pain like the Nyaya. But discrirni'^ 
native knowledge, the Nysya urges, can abide neither in the 
self nor in prakrti. It cannot abide in the self, b<^t$se il is 
unmodihobln. Nor can it libide in pfatyB, becatise it is 
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ancmi^ious. Further^ iiTAkfd is either setive by natuTe or m- 
ACtivir by nattire. In tlie first ak^^aativ^^ its activity ctever ceoi^s^ 
and^ COns^uucjttLy^ the self cajmol be lE^deasetl. Iri the seeoDd 
alternative, the seif cannot be bound, S 5 ln« the fvolutitxii of 
prak|-ti accotmts for its enjoyments snd sufferHence Uie 
Sttinkhya viciv of liberation is wmng. 

The Carvilka regards release as mdq>^dencep and bomlagc 
4S dejjcndence,^*^ ImkfKmleuce involves cessation of pain. So 
far die Carvhka vievp' is right. But independence m lordship is 
not the supmne endi^ sinee tliuie are different degrees of lord- 
ship, higher und lower, and there is rivftby onitmg lords of eijuai 
power/** Hence the Carvhka view of niok^a is ivrong. 

Some Buddhists (Yoghcaras) regard release os a series of 
tognitioas tmLainied by ignorance^*** Caiigesa criticirfis this 
view. Destruction of igiLunmce is the negation of pain, and so 
the supreme end of volition. But a series of cognitintas cannot 
bo regimkd as the highest good. CognidoRS cuonot be fFrodnerd 
tviihcmt a body, which lb destroyed daxing release. The tuiod 
only (oittamltTa) is not their cAirse, for then the body wmM he 
□cedles?..*** There citn be no cogniTions in release, rinoe iheir 
cntK^ are itou-exiEtent at the time. Further^ ihe Sinnl being an 
irtTpcrmaneEit scries of momentary cOgnitioi];;S| it cannot be 6r^ 
in bondage and then released, and meditation on the four noble 
tmtini fbbivanacatu^taya)”^ cannot generate any exceUence in 
it and produce piuc cogiiilions. Hence liberation not pure 
cognitions rmlnipted by ilhision/** 

Some Buddhists (Madhyamilcas) regard release ts the esttnc^ 
tion of the soul, since it is the cause of j^in.*** GaiUge^ refutes 
thL^ view* The extiuctiao of ihc self is not the highest good, 
because It ts difTercut finoio the nation of pleasure and pam. 
The sdf is sold to be a of momentary cognitionSp which 

are destroyed Viithoni any effort. So the de^stmetjon of the $elf 
cjiimot be the ^preme end of volitioii.*** Is the soul a series 
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of cogniban^ dilf^ttut &om ili If U b fqrnitr. Lbe 

titaiDlains ihAt u thi: ^uctinctiou of irogiiitjqa, pltastu^p 

PAID wd Uii^ liJke. If it 13 iliti liitter* it eternal ojid inde^ 
tructibt^. Z^'iirthefi no one £triw$ for tbe extmetioo of hi^ wnl 
which i:» the de^r&st of 

'file Jaina it^sarda relnsaae as the soul's txansportfltioii to a 
siipramtmdcine sphere on the dc^^metioo of its veil of siiblk 
konna-niattet. The Joiaa view is rijglit, if the v^^il that covets 
the soul is made of merit and demerits The Kyay^ admits Uml 
release cotistsfcs in the destmetiou of merit and detnerit, which 
ar^ not subtle atoms (pud^ala), but qtialitie:so£ the soul. Bin th« 
soul L-i ubif|iiilous and devoid of mov^rniqni. Is it corporeal «r 
lncon»oteal? If it Is corporal, it b either cucuposi^d of psuls 
or devoid of (hem. If it coind&ls of it b non-ctctneiL U 

it k destroyed, it b not tewarded for it^ righteous actions ami 
punished for its imnghteous octions. If ii Is |>anLess, it b Like 
an atom^ whidi is cotporeal and partlesa* and hence its quoUdes 
are impLTccphble like those of an utonij which b not rrue. If it is 
irtcorporeal. it h incapable of movement^ for a coriweal sub- 
Etonce only is capable of movement. Hence the |aUia view 
is 

The Pr ahhak a r as regard raldasc as absolute prior n^ation 
of pajii.**' It inipUes non-recurrence of paitt in foturv m conse* 
f)tieuco of complete destruction of its causes^ Prior negotioa 
being without origiUp it may be migued^ is incapable of beuig 
produced by volition. But though prior aegatiDn of }>ain does 
not depend upon our Volition, yet it con be brought about by 
volition, because di^tmction of demerits which are the cause of 
its couiitCT-positi%'e entity can be eficctcd by volition. Demerits 
are destroyed by tjiie knowledge of the self which caii be 
attained by votitiou. When demerits are destroyed* there is 
prior negation of pain, which «m thus be ioihrectly accomplislied 
by volitioo. 

CaOge^ refutes the Prihhakaras* vicav. The destnictiott oi 
demerits is not In itself the suprenie end. It Lf oecesj^afy iu 
so for os it is the tnnsc of iiDn-production of paJn. But it has 
an use because prior negaticiti of pain i^annot he brought about 
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by volition. Hodi:? rel^se is rightly ssu6 to be dm to true fctiow- 
of the self, wfeh destitiys faults ; thti destruction of 
destioys actions ; ilie dcsmicdon of actions d^troys rebirth : 
the destruction of rebirth destroy^ pain.**^ OtJbmvise nun* 
prodtictiou of fitlsg knowledge would not be the cause of non^ 
production cf pain, whtdi wcmld be wrong. Sven supposing that 
prior ucguiion of pain can be accomplished by voUsIotu it pru- 
duces fiain in a releEised ssoul, wfeucli is its counter-positiTe entit>r 
by its nature, even as prior negation of a jm' proiluce^ it by 
its luitun;. If there is no production of pain in a released Soul 
owing to the ab^nce of demeritSi body and other nxrriluEty 
causes, then prior negation of paiui being without origin and 
end* becomes absolute negation (atyauTabhava! of pamp and 
ceases to be its prior negadon. It is absolute negation of pain 
which is diiferant firun iLs prior negation, and not capable of 
being destroyed. Heuce the Ptahhlkaras' view of release is 
not soiJuiL“ 


Gahge&i regards rcl(!asc os the complete destmctiDn of pain 
which docs not coexist with the prior negatiou of pain tn the 
same selJ.“* It is the destmetion of aH pain with its causes and 
non-production of iuture pain. It may be argued that the 
dostruetion of pain canot be the supreme end of wlidan^ because 
past pain ts already destroyed^ Inhire pain cannot he destro>"ed, 
and present pain is destroyed Tsithout any luunau effort by a 
contradictory quality* like past pain, ThL; argrunent has no 
force,. Though other sufferings are destroyed without any human 
effort, future sufferings cuo be destroyed or prevented by 4h^s^ 
destruction of false knowledge with its potencies by true knoW' 
ledge of the self which stops rebirth. The destruction of merits 
and demerits stops producticn of future paiu. But the extinction 
of them is not au end in itself* but as a rncims lo the higliest 
gooil. The prior negation of i^ain k an end as non-produciion 
of imiu, which is capable of being reoHred by voiltiiin tiirough 
true knowledge mid right acHon.**^ The N'ylyU does not believe 
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in embodied nfclea&e tiiTmimciktiU The mmts and demerits, 
vrloiclJ are not destroyed by ataneineiits^ arc worn out by enjpy- 
xnents sail ^ufferiagSp and not by true koowledge of tJie seiL*^ 
So there cannot be embodied release. 

Tme knowiedge of the self (tdtivaldiita) ultimately leoids 
to hbersiiuu ihroujtb the desinKtioii of merits and demerits 
and the ooji^uenl eessatioii of rebirth. It destroys egoism 
{ahmiib^} or false idfcntification of tlie self with the body. l\ 
dispels delnsion and destroys attachment and aversion which 
arise from it. The soul can be known listening: to tbe scrips 
tures, reflection and meditation. Eightfold yoga practices such 
as sense-restraints, observances^ postore of the body, breatb 
control, uiLhdrawal of the seji3»>rgans from their objects^ 
hxatinn of atteotioD on parts of the body, meditatioB and trance 
ate aids to the attainment o| true fcaowledge. Faith in the 
VedaSk meutat tranqmlbty, endunmee of physical pain, dis- 
for worldly enjoyments^ and concentration prepare the 
mind for the advent ol tme knowledge. Attachmeut b decreased 
hy dbeeming the faults of the objects of enjoyflumt. It b re¬ 
moved by detachment. Folse tnowledge b destroyed by tnoe 
knowledge. Faults (do^) are attenuated by meditation on the 
contrary excellences (pratipat^bhavaHa}. Wlten they are 
deiStroyed, actions are not conducive to bondage and rebirth- 
The perfonuanco of prudential duties (kamyakanna^ for the 
of desires leads to heaven. The cmmutssion of for¬ 
bidden acts GT *^TrFi . Iftods to hell. Both bring about bondage. 
The performance of daily obligaboty dudes (nityokannal and 
occasion aI duties {nairaittika kanna) saves an osprant frwti sins 
of omission, tiberation cannot be achieved by the perfonnance 
of dutieSt*** which can lead to heaven, which ts non-etemel. 
The practice of yoga^ austerities, the perfnniuuicv of dudes* and 
abstention from sins are subsidiary to the acquisitioai of true 
knowledge. Rele 3 se can be ochie^’-cd by true knowledge or 
intuition of the selL^* It degtrofys false knowledge, and incapa¬ 
citates merits and demerits from producing their e€ecla tike 
burnt seeds in the absence of passions (do^l. The accnmulute^l 
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merits aiid cLemerit^ of the past bifdi (pmkLaim biirm^ ) ar^ held 
by some iq destroyed after productii^ the happixues^ of mentdl 
tian ijiiilli ty jjncl ccmteiitiiieai bom of yo^ja^ wd thi* bodily pain 
of ondiinii^^ cold and heat and other austerities^ are held 

by others to be destroyed after producing appropriate plea5tirc5i 
and safferings experienced by an tispiraut thrattgb didcMit 
bodies* sense-orgam and internal origans created by him by 
supcmatural powers bom of roeditutiqn^ They are held by 
others to be destroyed at cmcc by the intuitioa of the sdf. 
Persons in alt stages of life tnduding househnlder^ mn at tain 
release through true knowledge directly ^ and not thmugh merit 
(dharmaj, niere is no emhodjed release. True IctLQwledge is 
DOC discursive knoAvledge but immediate intuilicpn of the self, 
w^hich can destroy false knowledge with ita potencies and stop 
rebirth, 


rv 

Thtciogy 

16, The NatUf4^ of God and Hh Relaiion lo lAe attd 

Indtijidua} Souh : The^rf€$ of Cffaii^n. 

Gautama devotes onl}^ tbrw cryptic aphemsms to the con¬ 
cept nl Godp whkh are interpreted iit different ways by the 
contniEiitatnrs. *^God ia the cause^ because ©f the 

individual souls ate fottnd to be &iii!less. No, fmite are not 
lu^hieved tn the ebsbetice of their actions. They are not the 
cause of thetr fmlts. because they depend upon die favour of 
God"'-*** Vatsyayana interprets the aphorisms in this manijer. 
Uddyoiaknra also follows him in his interpretadoti. He adds 
that God is the efficient cause, while atema are the material 
cause, their ctmjtmctiou Ls the non-inhereni causei and the 
merits and liemesnts of llie individual souls axe the anxQiaty 
of th^ world. Vacsispnti opines that these aphorisias 
indinectlr tk'H}.- that God b the nioterial catae of Iht ttorld. 
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Xhni it is a phenwcual Api^cai^nee of Broil muu^ and tliac God 
is its efficient causs tiiiict>endefitly of tlie axul dcaiients 

of tbe iudiviiliial Mills ; and Hiat th^y afEjmi tiiaL G<kl deiietidiitkl 
oit tltif imsmt u^etidcs (odf^ta^) ta the efficient caus^ of 

vvurkl, ivhiie atoms m its matoriai cause. Cod's being the 
efficient cause of the world is bupliad in Vatsy^ymia^s iziterpre- 
tntinu, because the fruits of the MiiU' actions md cooscqiifut 
merits and deuierits are cnjroynients and sufletings praduced by 
gnpss crteriifll objects^ which are created by Cod <nil of the 
atoms of earthk watery £re sad air iu acconlauce with the acmla' 
deserts." 

VStsya^'ana regards God m a particular floul endued with 
qualitie?," He Im tnerfl^ kucrwtedl^o^ intuition and sovefdgnly. 
He ia devoid of demerit, knowiedge and iuadverteuee. Be 
has eight kinds of supermtural powers (ai^ofyii) due to his 
merit and intuiticm. His merit h the result of his voiihoiii and 
directs the mcrils and demerits of the individual aouLs and the 
physical elements to produce their effects/^ 

Uddyolakara invests God with eternal know'ledge, number^ 
magnitude, diadnctziess^ ecu junction mid disjuiictifni.**' His 
knowledge, desire and volitiou are untamted by afiUctions and 
unrestricted in regard to their objects.*"* He ts devoid of demerit^ 
and. consequently, of pain. Re haa no avefaiou and detuch- 
menti since he is devoid of paro. Kts lordship » eternal and 
independent of merit. Cod^s tnerit meuttoned by VAtsyayana 
does not generate his sovereignty, but activalM and directs the 
accumulated merits and demerits of the finite souls to produce 
theh" fruits, iu fact, be is devoid of merit. His lordship is 
eternal. Hw knowledge is one, eternal and intuitive- He has 
perception of ah past, pieaent and future objects, which is not 
produced by the interooufse of the senao^wgans with objects. 
His knowledge is not derived from inference ami testimony. 
He is devoid of impfe^ons and iwoUection, He has one etnmal 
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cognition wtud] apprcLcmdd M objects. If hs liail nmny cogiit' 
lions -AppreJ^endiiig different objects like hunira a^gnitinn^^ 
they wotild be produced by n body and sense-organs If Ms 
knoirledi^e is produced by a bodyi tt is dtber etemaJ or aim- 
eternal. If it i£ □on-etern:it, it nretst be due to merits and 
demerits like a humiin body. If be is subject to Ibeitu hc is 
not the Lord. If the divine body is It is coatradiGtcdi 

by percejition. We aiivays perceive h morul body. Hence the 
knowledge of God ttitist be regBided as etemaJ. He has not a 
series of successive cordons. His wiU is eternal iind tmrcstiict- 

and yei limited by the Law of Karma and tlie Law of Xatnxe. 
He is tidilier bound nor released. He b not bmmd, suice he is 
devoid of pain. He is not rel^isedt sauce he wus never bound- 
Oe is one. There urc not many Lords. 11 there were niiny, their 
out-. There arc not many Lords. If there were many* thcii 
wills would come into ranflict witli one another* and arrest their 
actions. If one overpowers others and eicecutes his will, hc 
becomes the Lord-^*" 

VtienspAti admits that Code’s knowli^ge, desire* vedition and 
sovereignty are eteximl. Bni his sitpcmalnral powers are not 
eternal according Ko VStsyoyana who regards them as depepdent 
uiKin Ms jneriL But there U no proof for the CRiEtcnce of merit 
in him. It is objected that God is aiLpenrading and incorporesl* 
and therefore motionless, so that he cannot create the world* 
God's agency^ Vficaspati leplies. consists m his knowledge i 
desire and, vditkin. He has immediate knowledge of the atoms 
and nun-its and demerits of the finite selves* desire to create the 
%vcirld« and will to do so. His volition creates tnotiem ht the 
atoms. So he can be the eScienf raose of the world. His know¬ 
ledge is intnitivei nan-sensuous and itntamted by ignorapce. 
He is omniKifiUt, omnipotentr compiissioijat^ and iudcpeiiiicDt ; 
anii yet be creates tlie wertd fuU of happiness and misery accord- 
ing to the Law of Karnia and the Law of NsenTE,*** 


Juymita Blia^a recoj^izes fiw qualities of <Vod, tij., know- 
Ifidjie, luspptiu;^, desire, volition, and merit, whiefe are etemal, 
and rvttartli him 4^i free from pain^ aversioii, demerftp impression* 
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fake ledge i atlaAihmenl, averaon.. dcllmoii. His 

knowledge b etiraaJ. If ht cea^fid to know ftir a ringk 
moTneutr world Eind hiwtiM lociety wcrald collapse, because 
they arc sn&tained by his kuiiwledgc^ il^ire anil will. His 
knowledge is not de^iiuyed al the time of dissiiluliem* anr 
created at the time of creation« because thetn is uo cause of 
its destnictioE or creation. It is one and etemai. It iidlher 
successive nor sinnaJtaneotis, because it is one. If it were 
succ^>ive« Goil W'ould be dev^oid of knowledge for some tbne* 
and would dissolve the w-nrhl for that dumtEoii, God is omni^ 
scieiit ; bis one coguitiou appreh-eiidft all objects^ past^ presenr, 
future, subtle and tomotc at a glance. If he had miiny cogtii* 
iioTi^ of different c?bi€£ts. might be siiniiitMieous- His 

knowledge b immediate, intnitive or jiero^^tuaL Hence it L& 
neither infcrcntiiil nor repfesenUttiv^e. It does not ckpend upon 
the sense-organs and the con junction of iiuuias with the soul. 
becntis& it ia eternal and he is tic void of the scfibC-^jrgaiiA aiid 
manas. God's happiue^ eternal and indepcndciil of the 
sense^bjeet-intercourse and the mind-saul-contact. Hb desire 
and volition, also are elcmal and icdependetit of the murd-soul^ 
contact. His volition consists in a fiat of will t&uiiikAlpffli* 
Tliougb ids mU is ctcrtiflJ, it is spttietim.es directed to crea^tioiij 
sometimes to preservation* wnd sometiines to destruction of the 
world. Hciitee there is neither pcrpL'tusil cresiiion nor pcnpetnal 
dissolution. His merit abso is etcm&l, «nd fimintains the moral 
order. It kelps the souls" mcrila nnd deuieHts bear their fmite. 
Cod is a ijurticiilaj soul uatnuc;!hed by afiUetionSi niertts and 
demerits^ thiair matumtiinis, and potencies of actions. He ra 
the cTEator. preserver and destroyer of the world. ,jHe is bodi¬ 
less oitd yet the creator of dto tvorld. He b phe^ ctcmalp 
ubiQuitGUS, onjuisdcflt, ommrKJtent, compossiomite creolrir, pre¬ 
server, destroyer and moral gM*emor of the world-*^* He is the 
pitjttiiilgator of the moral codes and the creator of the Vedas 
which embody hb injunctions and prohititions. He b the 
cmbodiTncnt of moral perfectioii. The floral T^vv emanates 
from hb moral will. He te the creator of convention w^hich 
conjoinii words with tlidr meanings. He creates she world 
ont of compassion lor creature. He b ihe eEdeni esmsi^ of 
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the tvliile atoms uffe ii^ material caiEse. He occasionally 

mcnmat^ to redeem the \vorld from ihe burden of ^ns. He 
is the merciful Lord uiid saviour of humauttr. He is not ihe 
creator of atoms and individual souls, which are coetcmol vnih 
him.-*'" 


Udayaim 4:stohlishos the^ eternity and ^^idity of dJvinft 
knowlocli^. h ts conuuiiled that God% Lur^vLedge is not 
eternal, becmise a cognition is id ways firodticed by the sense- 
object-iruerctfurse amt tlie like. Udnyom replies that thete la 
no lurvoritihle ccEUCOtnitiaiice between a cc^nitipn and non-eteriiityi, 
and that there is no contradxetjoii between etcmity and cogni^ 
tion^ The absence of cognitioii is not etemity, and the 
absence of eternity is not coguttlon. A cognition w n cognition 
because it apprehends im object, and not because it is oun- 
etemal ; Iwth eternal and nan-etcrunl coguitions apprehend 
their objects, H^mce divine knuwledge is ctentaL*-* 

^1] The Afmihdisakfl contends that valid knowledge appte’ 
bendn Bii object ivjiidi was not oppitdiended before. But God *3 
knowledge is eternd and apprehends all objects ; so it appre¬ 
hends what WTis apprehEuded by God before, and is, cmise- 
qa ently, invalid, Udayaua rejects the MiinEifliiiaka dehnitioit of 
valid knowledge^ and dchnesit as the appreheoslcn of an object 
in Its real nature.*^* An illusion at the second mcmient appre¬ 
hends an object which was apprehended before^ but is not valid. 
A serial perception apiuehends wliat w^s perceived before^ but 
la valid. So noii'dty (amdhigaintva) is not the criterioii of valid 
knowledge. It is the right apprehension of an object * which 
b indciKUidem of ani' other knowledge. Further, divine know¬ 
ledge does hot apprehend an object which was apprehended by 
him before^ smee it is one ctemnl cognition. It is the right 
apprehttLsion of all objects as distuict from rccollcctfoiL*^* 
(2) The Bhiittfl ^Umarhsaka contends that divine knowledge is 
invalid, because it dcses not pioduoe eognizedness {jdatnii) in 
its objects I that a cognition approh^ds that object m which it 
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prodi%ce$ Udnyana rc^tU^ ttuit there is a CLSttirsl 

mbjiict-object-rd^ttoji (vi^ya-vi^^isauitKifidha} between » 
cognition miii its ubjuci, that the fomer apprehend-ii ttc laiter^ 
If ihm is no such relation (vi^ymtajp cogTuzedne$.s cannot be 
proclticctl by a ccgnitioii in its ob}ect- The eognihon of a jar 
connoi prodnce cognizedoess in a cloth. Even if $t eognitloa 
cognizednes^ m a present object^ it cannot produce it 
in a patAl or future objectj wliicB niust remain unknown/■* 
Divine Lnoivledge appreljeada past, present and futmre qbjeda 
by its very nattue ot^ing to the cognitive ndatinn (vi^aymtai 
without producing oc^aizednes in them. Cognidon ts not an 
act; It 4o« not iirodttce any (ali&yal in it 5 

object(3) The MituFFTh Lsaka contends that divine knowledge 
is liot valid knowledge (prama), beoiuie it being etemnl is not 
a lesiill (phalaj of a means of valid know^ledge ; t1u£t it is not 
a. means of valid Imo^dedge {prajiiu^]^ because it does not 
[irodni^e vaiid knowledge ; and that God is not the agent of valid 
knowledge because he is not the abode of valid 

knowledge. Ddayaua replies that valid kaovvledgc ia the right 
apprEhensioD of an object in its real nature ; that the agent of 
valid knowledge is hs substrate i and tliat validity h the absence 
of the absence of retatiun to Vidid knowledge/*^ Divine know¬ 
ledge apprehends all c4]jects in their real dtarocter^ end is* there- 
forCp valid. G^kI is ihe substrate of !this valid knowledge 
(immiati-k Its validity is unrestricted■ because God is not 
devoid of the at^sence of Tulatipn to valid knowledge. 14) Jt is 
contetided that God is nmnisetent and so knows bunmn illusions 
with their objects, so Lhat his knowledge i& illusory. If be docs 
not know^ hmimn illusions wdth thetr obj^sciSj he is not omni¬ 
scient- Udayana rc-plie$ that Cod knows a nacre as a nuxire# 
though he knows the htiman illuaion of silver tn s nacre. So 
his knowledge of the illusion is not invalid. Whtiii we knmv 
that onr knowledge of a nacre silver is illusm-y, si is v^id. 
Hence ctivinL! knowledge ts not invalid/^* (5) It is contended 

StnUiSvspiTiitfkElMtarBd upokAm^pi dorgfiatab. 

SqgiiatAtre'pl aatyartbe* wmtl kft j^Ddt&ny-Hthil. NKS., It, 2, 
it, pp. 

HLtib i^jtmyak furkdrittis tadratia n pnDzirrtft. 

TAd«rogHTTaviH!tli^ prSiniiuJ^tH Cnatacne mate. NMS,, h 
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tattram allfthjitan^brinbltrll. NKfl.. rr, p. 2a. pp, 39 .^ ITP?,^ 
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fchut divine kaon^Ledgit: t5 ndthi^ pcrceptiort* Tiar inficreHce* nor 
tesumonyp becauw it is not produced hy tlitr sen^-titgaD^ 
marks (litfs). or verbal stotements. Udflyanii replies tltat it 
is percepuop* because it is immetliaifi valid l;jxavv ledge i uiid that 
human perception only is inimadiale knowledge produced by 
tJie intercourse oi the ^ense-orgmis with objects.^” 

God transcends the atoioSp timej space and etbef ’ivhkb are 
coeiema] Mith himn He is the efficient cmise ai the worldp but 
not its malerjal cause. He is the atchitoct of the world. He 
creates it out of the atoms in time and ^pace hy coitjciining 
them W'itti one anotherp and destroys it by dis]ommg tJieui from 
one another. He creates it through his immediate knowledge 
of the atemis and the .wuls* merits and demerits, demure to create, 
and volition “withemt a body-*“^ lie creates motion (spanda) in 
dtem by a £bl of W^ill and conjoins tliem, and produces dyads nnd 
gross physical objects. He preserves the world by his wiU* and 
destroys it by hia wilL Creation and dcstrucitoia Arc irerioditad. 

But God cneati^ the w orld of manifold objects in accordance 
with the merits and dmn^rits of the finite souls for their enjoy¬ 
ments and gafTeriDgs. He adiuits the world to thcti moral 
deserts, and mates it n proper ^here of tlieir moral life, God's 
fTeednm b Hmiti^d hy the Ijaw of Iwnrma. w^hLcb enianiates from 
his moral will. So this lirnimtion b self-limitation. The variety 
of the world la due to the vnxiety o! merits end demerits of the 
finiio sonts. If God created the world independently of the 
finite soids^ merits and demerits, then he w'ould be gudty of 
cruelty^ the Moral La^v would not bo obligatory,p and the finite 
$oiib wonld never be liberated, if he created miseries for the 
finite souls imspeettve of their demerit3p he would be cmeL 
If the virhiotz.*^ were not rewarded with happiness, and the 
vicious were not punished with misciyp the Moral t^aiv would 
ceaae to be obligatory. If the finite souls did not exhaust their 
merits and demerits by appropriate enjoyments srud sufieringSp 
and radicate the potendea of their acdons by true tnowledgep 
they wnnld never be released.'*'’^ God^s freedom is not indepen- 
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dait at the Luiv of It consists in directing the merits 

4iicl ikitterils af tile fiiike souls.G h^ cannot violuti^ The destiny 
car¥eti out bjr the finin- souJs by Iheir own Eretr acrtimis^ und 
so eairnot but direct tlicir damafits to btsir theh ineviiabLe 
ciniscijnEntce».^” Though he is omnipotent^ ha emmgt alter the 
nature of things.”" HU foeedom U limited in these Uvq respects, 
God is not the creator of the tinite aouls^ He transcends th^ifri 
in tkU sense. They have liniited freedom to obey or infnitge 
the Moral Law, perfoim ngliteous or unrightcons acLiorts, cam 
merits or deinerits, ami experience proper roijribaJtioins, They 
caiiiint escape from the operBifon of the Law of Xartna* 

God and. the liztiie souU belong to the genua of soul. They 
are stU^hmees endued with ipialities. Non-otemol knowledge^ 
pleasure, pain, desirCp aversion, volition^ merit, demerit, and 
impression are the aetjuired cfUJilitica of the finite douls. Stcnml 
Knowledge, liappine^s, diesire, VulitioUi and merit are the uuaii- 
ties of C«m! or the anpnune $onl. Some deny hnppincsa -snd 
merit to God. Both fiiiltc sonhi and the supreme soul possess 
the generic qnulibcs of number, tnsgmmdet dlstinctnesaf ctui* 
junction and disjunction. Both are ubiquitous and eteraal sub¬ 
stances- Cod is not the creator and dfestroyer of the finite ^uls. 
Tlscy are neither ports, ncr qualities, nor modes of the divine 
substance. They are not unreal appearances of cine imp^s^onjil 
Brahmau. 'fhey an? real and dideteul from God who » not 
their hmnnnmit esaence. 

But God Is omnifont, onnii^>ot£nl, and morally perfect, 
while the finite souls have limited knowledge, Umited powers, 
and moral imperfectinna. God is free from pain, know¬ 
ledge, attachment, aversion, delusicm, madvenenec, demerit, 
and impression, while the finite souls possess them alL God 
hos eternal supernatural powers, while the finite souls are 
ordinarily devoid of them, but can acquire them to a limited 
extent through meditation and austerities. God haa eternal 
moral perfection, while the individual souls am acquire moral 
purity by severe moral disdplhiis oud true kmowledge. God b 

*** luirmao^ ntyojwat pwltuilryAiit liTnrwsifii ua tancLranekmu 
NM., p, 5fV., tv. J, 21, p. «5. “ 

“* Ktetrajaiiam niwlim alaAghiyiUa TAvare^ aSrULirmih AfikW 
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neither tMSund nor liberated^ %vhile the liiiitje so\ib are first twruiid 
by tbt^it own tree nctioiis^ and then acliie^e release. God is 
never in buoda^e^ aiid oQnsCquently cnmiot attain liberation- 

God is like latiier to the indiviiiiia] souls. He treats them 
as u falher treats !iis childrritu'"* He teaches tliEm tile Moral 
Lavt% rewards tliero bar Ihdx. vartues, and piimshes them for 
Uvdr vices* Cod is the nicnal guide of the firdije aouls, and the 
dhpeoser of the fruits of their actions. Me catmot override Utt 
Law of Karma. He lays iown inoral mjurtclbins mtd iirohibi- 
tioDS for tlie good of tnankiiLd, and favours their &ee actions 
with their fruits/'* Without his favour free hiinimi attioni^ arc 
ineffective. The Nyaya advocates Dehon. 

But it 13 objected that God cannot guide the tinitt? smW 
meriLs and demerits > because he is not directly or indireelly 
related to tlienip and tlwi tUcir deserts ladr^taj cannot bcur fruits 
without being sujicrvised by him. Some Naiynyikiis luaiulaiu 
lliat there is an eternal relation arnemg the finite foub. which 
being tint deni^ here hgltb liciweeu them and Gud alsii. 
as uhdqnitmts ether is rektH! lo all Cfifl>ortai ohjectSi nll- 
pervading Ood b related to the fimte soubi, OUicxs maLutain 
that God is related to the mitids ^nianasl of the fiitite sotdSk and 
thus indirectly related to them. There tnusl be some rehitiun 
of God to the tiuite souls, so that he may supervise their mdihs 
and demerits.*^* linintelligent rnorul deserts cannot produce 
thtir eHecls without divine guidance. 

Uddyotekora discussea snme theories of creation. It is 
objected that an action » motivated by the idea of attaining a 
good or avoiding ait evil* God has no unfulfilled desire or iin- 
recdiretL He b gampletety free fmm paiii^ ami cannot 

be actuated by the idea of avoiding an evil* He ha^ no good 
to atmin, and nu evil to avoid, ftl Scutit majutaiu that God 
creates the world for sport (tridaK But this view b not righl- 
A person feels discomfort, and play^ to remove it and g?et 
pleasure- But God is absolutely free from pain* and so cannot 
indnIgE in oneAtive sport for pleasure- God is endued with 


Al 4 iuikajpaicA,yjt]ix» yHiha pitn^tytaira, tflilii plttliihfttd 
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etermU bliss, Jayante arsfues. bas no need for tiredtive ploy 
for tlic ssiiw oi pleasure. (2) Some mamtaiu ifiai God creates 
Lbe wcirlii to dijsplay liis mOuite powers and glory (vibbudkliya- 
pan a). Bui God is eteraully perfeett Uddyotokara aad 

does not pass from impeiiection to perfoctioii. He does u*l 
gain anything by crestioo or lose enythiiig by kck of it, (3) God 
creates the world by his MturE.*** Creative activity follows from 
his jiature. But If it follow's hroin his naturct it my be t4>|ectedp 
then It will never cease, and there wCU be no dissolcitimL His 
nature will produce all effects snuidtaueoualyj and then! wdi be 
no order ux creation. There wiU be no divmity of the world 
due to the unifortn aature of God. Uddyotafcaxa replies tlmt 
the diversity of the world follows from the tutelligent natnre 
<if Cod, who creates it with the aid of tlie finite souls* merits 
and ilcmcrits ivbich mature at different times/** <4} Jayantn 
BhattA niaintnina that God creates and destroys the world out 
of conrpasfiitFti (anukampal for creatures. He creates the world, 
heaven and htll for the finite souls' enjoyments and sufferings 
in aci:xiTtlance with their virtues and vices. He destroys the 
world, and makes their moml deserts dortnant to give them 
respite from the round of births and deaths.**^ 

17. Thf Ny&ya eriti^sm o/ Iftr itusti? t^af Bmhtnatt 

is ih-s cause of ihi 

ni Some Vedaotuts maintam that Br;ihntan is modified 
into the worlds even as clay Is niodificd into earthen vessels. 
Though Brahiugn is modified, he does not lose Ms etecuBl nature. 
This is the doctrine of raodificatiun of Brahman (brahmafiaji- 
pmavndah (2) Others maintain that Brahmiin appears to be 
the phEnotneiisl world-appeoraice through the limiting adjimcl 
of begumingless ramie uesdewee, which Ls the matrix of 
empirical names and femns- This is the doctrine of appear^ 
atuce of Brahman (brahmayivTutaTadal, BraliTuiin limited by 
cosmic nescience (maya, avidyti) is the ruler (isvsra) of the w orld. 
Rulciship consists in the power of consdousness (cetanMaktU 
and the power of creation lloiyaiakti)^ which exist in Ure Loni. 

TSrttrn'pi TatsTShharyit jifimirttte ^^V^| tr. I p. -Mr? 

*** S« kliAia pta voTtanilno dlituinidbunn^yoh part^tak n^alnm tip^k^e 
[bid, p. -IfiT. 
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He m tlie material caus^ o£ the world. Nmdibei uoii-^iateiice, 
nor prakfti^ nor atonic are ita material eau^, because tbey are 
miCOnsdou:^. 'riie ^md says: *^That reiioived ir 1 shalL become 
mimy**' So Gcd ia xht material cause of the world. 

Vlcospad MiSTft critids^es the Vedantai doctrine, (l^ li 
Brahjuim is modified mto the wwld, clay is modilied into 
earthen vessels, he is either entitely niodificd or pmtially tnodi^ 
fied. if he is entirely modilied mlo the worlds h& loses hi^ 
tissanlia] iiatore. IS ht is partially modilied into it, he parts 
imtl is non-etomsl. If lirabman is eternal in spite of hiu being 
modified into the ivorld^ then it also is eternal because it is 
characterized by the characteristics of its c^use. Hence the 
world is pot a inodidoition ot llmhiiiaii, (£) If Brahman appears 
as the fiilse diverse worid-appeumnoe through the limiting 
adjuncts of epipincal ULiines ant! forms, which me mcHlifica- 
tions of beginningless cosnuc nescience^ then also the same 
diflScnlQ' w^tli arise. One, partless^ cousdous^ self-lunmious 
Brahman cannot appear as the tmeonsoons.^ tnQterial world of 
manifold objects. If one Brahman appears as many objects^ be 
loses his identity. Then, what ia the status of the world- 
appearance? It his the reality of Srahnuiu^ that ts tls grouud- 
So it also bi real and etemah An illusion is due to the percejj- 
tkm of the conmion charseter^ of two objects and the non- 
pmeepdou of their individiuil pecnbsritiea. A nacre ts mis¬ 
apprehended os silm owing to the pereeption of brightcesSp 
wliich IS their common character^ and the non-peroeptiou of 
their mdlvidual pecaliorities. One who knows the real cbmacter 
of a nacre^ never misapprehends it os silver. Bnt Bnihmafi is 
one, partless, eonsciGnj und self-lunjiiioro$, while Uie world is 
manifold ^ possessed of parts» uneonscdotis and nondumlhons. 
Hence there can be no perception of their coininon chunictEr 
and non-iienjoption of their individual characiers. ThereforCi 
^inc, houiogeoeoiis, bt^If-Lumlncus Erahmim caEUtot appear as the 
tnanifoldp hciimjgeiieou5» itortdnteBigcnt wOTid-flppearance. 
Furtheri Jayanta urges, Brabrnim being pttre and taiotl^ <aii- 
not imz the material cause of the impurities of the world' 
appearance » The world is real and non-eteriiaJ. It is materials 
imd couuiot be a modificatiem of Consduusness. That th* wm ld 
^a false appcainnco of Brahman is an irralioiul doctriae-"^ 
***XVTT., Ir, t_ K^U., p, 530 . 
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Ja Tkt Nyaya criiiciitTi ih€ Samkhyit doctnns th^ Pr^kiU 
is ^ausi of iA« world* 

Xhc aifatBya regEiib iirsikrti 35 tlie mattrial cau^e of tie 
world, whidi is modified into tilt physical world* organknap 
sense^OTEarts* nmnaa (manos), intellect (buddht) and egoism 
(ahniiikini) for the enjoyments jmd snSerinES of the linlle aoiib 
([itirti^aj^ is unconscionSp jictivet modifiable and etemiiL 

The soula arc conscious^ inactive* mnnodififibk and eternal* 
P pilc j-ti \s the e<]Uipciise of sattva* rajas and lamas* which are 
in ihe aatnje id pleasure, pain and delusion- Pnalqti evolves 
into muluitt buddbi* or cosmic intellect, which evolves into 
iUiiuhknra or cosmic egoLam. ^Uisdikain evolvcti tnW the manas 
or mind, the five cmgniiive senses^ and the five motor senses^ 
on the one hand^ and the ptimal matter {bhiltiidt)| die five 
subtle ejaseoceb (taumatm), find the five elements of earthy ^vateri 
light, air, and ethern The five tanmntras of colour* sounds 
taste* odour mid touch produce the five ejements of substances. 
The finite souls are in the nature of trsnsceudeiital conscious¬ 
ness ; they ore inactive and indifferent. Tliey arc rcfiected in 
transj^rcut buddliis iu whidi gattva predomiimtesi wbicii ore 
modified into the form of objects ; the mental tnodes are teflecled 
in the con^dous souls, and appear to be t?Odftiitinns of the sonlsj 
though they arc nnconsciotis modes of buddhL The hisctive 
souls appear to be active owing to their tefieclton in buddhU. 
Hrroneons idenrification of the souls with btiddhis is the cause 
of their uppiUent bondage. Discriminutimi of the soub item 
buddhis b the cause of their apparent ftlcase. In reality, the 
sodb are eternally pure, consdous and liberated. When they 
have digerimmative knowledge of their essential nature as pure, 
tnuiseendentaJ consciousness* pmlqti ceases to evolve for thenar 
But all souls oie not liberated at tlte same duie. So the evolu¬ 
tion of prakiti enuttnues. FkasurCp pain* desire, aversion* voli- 
tian* merit and demerit me modifications of tinc?onsdom buddhi. 
Cognidoiis of objects due to the &miso-object^lejToun^ also 
are modes of buddbi. The pure ^ transcends them all. 

The NySya refutes the Samkhya doctrine. Pleasure* pain 
and ddmioti art feelings of a consdous self^ which ore pn>- 
duce^l by physical objects. That phj^mcal elements are com^ 
posed of these feelings is incumpfehouslbk. Buddhi is the 
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of objects. Egoiam b self-conadoti&ness. They can* 
not pfodtico tise ertemal Substances have «3iiali* 

ties. But tbe anbtle essence^ of odour* colour, sound p taste and 
touch cauuot produce the physical substances of earth p watei* 
lightp air and ether. Co^itjon^ pleasure^ piua« desire, aversioiit 
TOlitioB, merit and demerit can e^rist in ^ couscioufl sdfj hot 
uot in unoociscipus bjjddhi. The Soxiiktiya doctrine of Satkar^'a- 
tadii has already beeu criticized. The self knows an object 
which is determined by btuldhi owing to its reflection iii buddhi 
which b reflected bach m the But the self b imtuumhle 

and iiuuiD\^ble, and cannot be refiected in builiihi. If buddhl 
is reHected iu the self, then f| l>ecoiue$ known like buddhi. But 
the self IS by nature a knofuer, and can nerver be known 
Furtherj if the self is by nature a kntpwer (dra=itr)j refiecrioti 
in buddhi is needless. Tf the self mid buddhi are refiocted in 
each otheip and erroneously ideutified with each other^ how can 
the former be known to lie conscious and jnactit'ep' uud the latter 
be known to be uncouscLcus am! active? The self cannot have 
cognthoit without an ctemul internal organ, which b its iuslTu- 
ment- The assumpiton of eternal uii£Oia^oti& btiddhi is need* 
le^, and the attributiop of cognitioni volition and the tike to 
it b unw'artanted. It b abstifd Co tuaiutaifi thnt ttucuu^cious 
prakfti binds the soul to the cliaLa of birth and death. Who 
guides prakftz to bind the soul which has discnmiuaboii of 
itself from piakrti ? The self is by its essential uamre u knower; 
it 13 said to know its intrinsio nature in release. But why does 
UQt prakni bind a released soul? The soai is said to be in 
the uature of pure conscioajtue^. But pure conjeiousae?^ un* 
produced by an object is never experienced. So it cnnnol exist 
in the self in release^ beeatnae there b no intertoorse of the 
sense-organ^ with Ejects at the Cognitioii, desire, 

volition flnd the like are the cpmlities of the eonscintts and active 
^If, iiud not of tmeon^ous pfakrti Or hndtihi. If ihey arc the 
quahtiii^ of buddhi t then its origin is due to merits flUd deuicritSp 
which are the ausHliitiy causes of all effects. These unseen 
wcocles (adfi^fal ®cre niodihciitionf^ which can esdst in pTakytii 
ahd cminot be destroyed lyeoause prakpti b eletnaL Tf th&y 
c&st in buddhi^ which b supposed lo be eterna!, then rcBec- 
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tion o£ tbe self and buddlii ia each alher wiJl coatiput for ever* 
and tbe uosefiii aytudes of buddhi will ilv^ys be attributed 
tc the sdf, wbicb caimort be rekiLsed. Uaconscious rnrakfti can¬ 
not evtilve and dissolve for tlie soub' bondage and release. 
liuiErtivc BQttU canncit direct the evolution and dissolution of 
prakrti. Further^ bondage and release of the ^uls are oot real» 
but apparent. So evolutkiii and dissoltitioii of prakpti are 
ap^Mircnt Heuc^ the ^dikhya doctrine wot tenable/** 

10, Thtf Pr&oft fur the <rf God. 

Gautanui and Vatsyayana give the moral argmuent for the 
c^tence of God by iinplicatioji. God favows the free volitijcme 
of the finite souls with ^xes, which nre frulslcss without hb 
favour/'* Uddyotaknra gives the foUowing urgumEnts for the 
existence of god. (ij God i$ the efikient cause of the world* 
and directs ilie atoms* which are its material cuuse^ and briwgn 
about their conjunction * w'hicb is its non-inherent cause. The 
movemcius of atottia arc supervised by cm intelligeat agent or 
God* because they are unconscious^ hke an axe/** Thb is the 
cosmological argmoetat. [2) The physical ekments, which arc 
imconsciotis and perceptible^ are supervised by an intelligent 
aguni, in order to produce pleasure and paini becattse they have 
colour and otlitT qualities^ like a shuttle. God adjusts the tnate- 
rial world to plcasiiTes and miseries of the finite souls. Tliia 
is a blend oE the cosmological argument with the moral orgu- 
incnt. (3) Merits and demerits are supervised by oii intelUgent 
agent in order to prodnee pleasures and sufferiugs of the finite 
sonla, because they art instruments, like an axe/” They era* 
not be supervised by the finite souls, because they are uncon¬ 
scious of them. They have to be rewarded with heppine^ for 
their meriU and punished with misery for their demerits. So 
they otmol be the arbiter of their own destiny. Their bodies 
are due to ihrir merits and demerits- They are iinconscioiis 
before ills: birth of Iheir bodies^ and so caimot guide thdr 
merits and demerits- So God who is oonscious of their moral 

GSm. it. U Zt. 
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deserts coniohis than with adei|Diite efijoGrrDents and stiffedngs. 
This 15 the moml arguineiit^ (4) The lULCoiificicits atmtis and 
merits and demerits ore supervised by an tn.tell%eiit of 

God* beeacise they jcine tsncdusdous. The atonis axe self^existeitt 
and etcrnaL The metits and dements cf the finite souls are 
the effects of theix ire* righteous and nuxighLeous actions^ God 
creates the world of manifold objects in accordance with the 
finite souls' merits ami demexits for their enjoymenls and 
chastiseineais/** This is a blend of the cosmological argu¬ 
ment with ihe mural argimieiu. (5) The acti^itiei of the different 
material dements are supervised hy uii intelligent agent or God, 
because they are tinconsdoixs, tike an AU causes fifodUCO 

their effects under the guidance of Godp He is the common 
cause of oil effects. All physied causality is guided by the 
will^usality of God. 

(1) Vacaspaii gives the coauokgicul argument BtiiMiogB 
and the like are produced by coiumous agents. Atoms* ethfir 
and the like are not produced by conscious agents. Atoms have 
the minulcst magnitude. Ether has infinite tnagnJludc, Build- 
inns have inteniiediate magnitude. Atoms emd ether are eterunL 
Bodies^ treesj mountains and the hfce of intermediate mognilude 
are produced by an Intel ligent agent who knows thdr matcrifil* 
becau.se they are produced or becauie they ore made of uiii^ 
consciQU^ materiaJ ; whatever ia an effect or made of nucon- 
fidous ntaterialf is produced by an iutnllig^^t agent conscious 
of its materia]* like buildings l ho are bodies, trees, mountnins 
and tlie like; they ore prtNlm^ by an intelligent 

agent conscious of thdr motmal or atoms.”* Vica^patj refules 
objectioiis agmln^ this causal argument. (21 He emnbiues the 
co^olugical or cansnl argument with the moral aigumetit. The 
world is produced by an omuLscieut agent or God who knows 
the atoms and merits and demerits of the finite soub. God b 
conjoinefl with the ^toins which are conjoitied with the soub 
in which metib and demerits iuhere^ So God is indirectly 
related to the souls' merits and dentents. and guides them and 

W pcirainH.aavuli kinrni^.! ca pTavimtitt. 

BnrSdhEtRstfc^iTteljltiifrthlEani I’rfisD 4T^ti kriT^B tBabHiihemni 
pfirraftentt 4 frtteiiiir\Ra W. f. 

_ . j DpSdAolh^iiniLk^rtirlrt atpattiniAttt^t Aratann* 

pMAiatT^.I KVtT., ir. i. ?l, p. 42i SBS., p.li\2. 
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the atflois, and adjusts the physical objecis to the unseen 
potencies of setinns. llte otoms and the unseen agencies can« 
not be guided by the finite sotils, because they ore iguorant of 
them.**' 

Jayunla gives both these argwneuts. The causal argument 
Ui a aiuiniiyetodr^t* infcience. (!) The earth and the like are 
produced hy God U'ho knows their material or atoms and pur¬ 
pose or tiie sotils’ merits and demerits, because they are efiects, 
like a jar, (2) The variety ol the world is due to the soub* 
merits and demerits which require the guidance of Cod who 
knows them. (3> Jayoota gives the teleological argumeat. The 
anangements (ssimtvela) of motmtains, rivers and other mate¬ 
rial objects ore produced by an tutelligent agent, like cloths 
prodneed by Imntan agents. Whatever objects ace arrangert in 
aii order are produced by an intelligent agent.*** Just es the 
nrrangement, order and unity in jars, cloths and the like are 
not acdfkntol, imt ptuduoed by hutnan agents endued with 
biowkdge, desire and voUtioo, to the anraitgcmeiits of mouu- 
tains, trees and other natural objects are not ecadeutal, but 
produced by God who is omniscient and omnux>tent. The 
arrangement and order of the world are designed, willed and 
produced by God. It may be objected that the arrangements 
of [jorts in the natural objects differ from those of human 
productions- Therefore we cannot infcf the existence of God 
os the creatHT from the specific arrangenienis (saBnivesarisesa* 
of the tiatiiiol objects Jayoatn replies that there is an in¬ 
variable cunoomitaflca between arrangement in gmieral and the 
existence of a creator, just as tlien is on invariable cancomitxuce 
berweeu smoke in genmal and fire in general. The smoke and 
the fire in a kitchen differ from those in a fmest: and ycT we 
disregard their toecific differences, and infer the existence of 
fire from the existence of smoke on the strength of the 
invariable concomitance between smoke in general and fire 
in general. Stmilarly. we infer the existence of God from the 
armogement of the world as Its creator on the strength of the 
invariable concomitance befrveeu arrangement in. gcuerat and 


*" nwmfalhiumiia paraniefin vi liv«Tah erHklTyibMmukhan 
karinati. STTT,. iv. t. 2). p. 425. 

^Yad yat tanaivdaviiktaiii lat tm baddhimaikairrkam HH., 
p iSff. Ibid, op. IW, t«* TS., 47. 
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the existence of a creatijr/* *^ Thii^ the teleoiogicul orgnmetit- 
Sintarak^it^ refers this argttmeiit to Aviddhakaroa, an ancient 
Nmyg^Tka^ and criticizes it.*“ 

Udayana* the greatest ancient Naiyayikn, gives tlie foUoW- 
mg HTgnments for the existence of God. (JJ God is the efficient 
cfltise of the ^vorld which Li an effect (k^ya|. (2^ He is the 
creator of motion which ts the cause of conjunction of the 
tmeonsdous atoins (iyoianaU I3i He b the c^iUSO of fjresenMtian 
and destruction fsoihliara] of the world. (4} He b the 
originator of language (pada) and creator of convention. (5) He 
is the CTKitof of the Moral l+aw (vidhi) and the cause of anthori* 
tativeaess (pratyaya) of the Vedas. (6) He b the crentor of 
the \’'edaa (srmiK (7J He is the creator of the sentence (vafcya) 
in them. (S} He b the creator of partLCular noitibers (sathkhya- 
vbc^a)-^** 

H) The cosmological argument has already been explniofid- 
The earth and the like are produced by an agent, because they 
are effects*** The nntithHstiE objectiDiLS lo this orgutnent will 
be coiwidercd later. 

(21 God is the unenlor of tnption whkh b the can^ of con- 
junction of the atonis Into dyads. A dyad b produced by two 
atoTtiSj the tmtennl th^ir conjimetiou, the non-mhereot 

cause^ and the agency’ of God^ the clEciont cuiise. The atoms 
art ttocottscious and inactive in themselves. They cm be set 
in motion and conjoined with each other only when they are 
guided by on intidiigeiii agent p like an axe.**^ The activity of 
unconscious entities b known to be due to the volition of an 
intelligCTit agent that snperrisea tiicra. Tlie finite ^poula which 
w unconscious of the atoms and incapable of actiiig upon 
them cannot cneate tnolion in thetn and cmijoui them with each 
other into dyads. Their merits and demerits sibo cannot bring 
about the activity and oonjuDCtion o£ ibe atoms, bc^^ause they 
arv ttneonscious. Cod only who is onmbeient and omnipotent 


TiikjacrtihiiaiTi ithtinpmifitriiin HgaiiPUttn:^ Tyaplim avu^nnun 
ni tadvmmi.'lasp iMpl mrinnir«=4nRiltnii£t lartTtnitttua vyfiptam hi 

* iSJSS^ ■TuanlymtAai. p, m 
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can know tlie atouis, create motion in them, and onubine them 
into dyads, triads, tjuartrads and gross physical objecrts. Tbongh 
bodily fiction [cc$tnJ ** created by the bomon will, motion i» 
the atoms cannot be created by it, A specific effect is produced 
by a cause. Bodily action is a specific effect ; a human 

volition is a specific cause. Therefore a volition is a genetm 
camar of actitily or motion, wMcb is a generic effect. It is 
dcterTnincd by the method of double agreement,*** If the atoms 
act l^ themselves, then they are not unconscious. The tmper* 
cepiihle cause cannot dispense with the perceptiblB causes. In 
the absence or the cause its effect must be ubeieot. A special 
effect has a special cause.”* 

(31 The whole universe directly or iodirectly depends upon 
the volition of Ciod to support It in its place and prevent it 
from fslliiiR. Cod supports it by his sustaining will*'* Be 
maintains all objects by bis volition which directs them. ^Tith- 
out his directing and sustaining will they cannot bo maintain^ 
in their positioDS. Theh relation with Ihe knowledge, desire 
and volition of omniscient Cod is the cause of their inainteniince. 
He rules over the world by a fiat of his will, which is un* 
obstructed. 

The whole miiverse inclading the dyada is destroyed by the 
will ul God, because tbo}' are destructible. He creates motinn 
by his destructive will, and disjoins the atoms of dyads and the 
like- He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the world- 
The atoins are tuico.U 9 cious, and cannot disjoin themselves frmn 
one miothcr. The souls* nnconsmot^ merits and demerits also 
bring about their disjunction. Destruction of the 
universe is beyond the power of the finite souls with their limited 
knowledge and will.*** Hence Cod is the destroyer of it 
(4) God is the originator of arts and lan g ua ge. All arts, 
(arpeniry, smithy, weaving, speaking, writing mid the like 
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iildtti 3 te]y originated in God* thooj^lt the novices^ learned them 
from the actions ol the ciders {vfddliavya^hDra). There are 
dejiTtfCS of skill in these ait^, higher and lower* God, who is 
Ihe embodiinent of tlie highest slErfil* Es the onginel artist, the 
founder of aii arts, and the instractor of hiinmn artists. Bnt 
how can he sliow artistic skill rn physical action withoot a 
bGdy+ and guide human bcini^ in acquiring ^11 in arfe and 
crafts? TJdayana replies that God assumes a bod^* io tminifcAt 
his glory and instmcl hmnnnity,*” 

He is the croaior of liiiigiiage and the canse ot conventiem 
(saniketa). He cminccts different T^wds with different objects^ 
and first acquaints jieople mth the meanings of the different 
words. The denotative power of words depends upon conven- 
bon created by God. So he is the founder of language 
Credit lOn and destraction of the world have been prov^iL God 
creates arte and language at the beginning of creation- This 
argutiient Is wiiak and obsolete. 

|5S God guatantees the validity of the knowledge of the 
VedflSp which is protlnced b>' the proficiency of its 


generatiusr ccuditions^ because it valid kimwledge« like per¬ 
ception and the like. Knowledge has no intnnsic validity. It 
has extrinsic validity due to the eicdletice (gu:pa) of its cause, 
Tire validity' of testimony is due to the reliability ol its ^^peaker 
(vakt^gurteh The validity of the Vedas which are accepTed as 
authoritative by great saints< is due to the reliability of God^ 
who is their speaker. It is not due to the authority of ncm- 
omniscieut seers who are tgnorant of the supersensible entities 
mentioned therein- It is gnarantecd by God» who is the omni- 
sdent creator of the mE>raJ iiijiincboiis and pruhitdlumi/’* 
Cod is the cr^tor of the hlufaJ I^w ividhi). It is not an 
impersonal moral imperative (niyogal cjt a jimperijensqrtns verity 
(aTiUrvs) as Prabhikatu thinks. The acts cnjmnEd hy tbt Vedas 
^ noi eoiistibite Pharma as KiiTnarila thinks. A raoniS injrnic- 
tjoft iyidhi) does not incdn bodity action of a person on whom 
it Is intjbosed, hecanse the Lajunctiau 'Kjjow thy stlT cztnnot 
be executed by a bodily acrion. It does not mean desire of a 
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person t* act npoii it* becatise it involve^ niutual d^p*fld«nc« 
(anvonylsmya). The knowledge of a Vidhi dcptmis upou a 
desire to «eciite iu because it incans a d^ire ; an^ a desirt to 
act wpon it depeods upon the knowledge of it. Furthi^, if i 
Vidhi meaus the knowledge of a desire to act* thsu it cannot 
produce a volition and a coiisei^uejit voluntiiry action t because 
it is non-existeiu at the time. tH^e gives rise lo a volition by 
its uicxe tactstence^ and not by its knowledgeSo a Vidhi docs 
uot tncan a desire. Nor do^ it mean a volition, because the 
sentence *Ue ia fioing to a village’ ptodnoes a knowledge of 
vt>litjoTii but it IS not a morel mittnction. A moral law U a 
command {niyogaJ which nnpcla a person to act upon it with 
a view to realizing his good^ It is not a property of a person 
who is under moral obURation to obey it*—eillier his desire. 
Of volition, or bodily action. Nor is it a property of Aptirva or 
supcTsensuons murnl imperative* ot on actmn ; it is not reaUa®- 
bOity of a trmiscciidenrel imperative as Prabhokara thinks, cet 
of a pbysicjil action as llmnarila thinks. Not is it a property of 
a means, cottducivcness to good^ or the kunwledge of the nusm* 
ing of a mcisl iujunctioni or as efiort lo execute it^ It is the 
property of a reliable per&cai who imposes ihe moral law upon 
persons: It conveys the intention of the supreme petson of 
moral authority. It is a personal cominand of God* which 
impels them to perform righteous actions and ohstain frrnn 
unrighteatis actions-*^"' A volHutnry action springs from a 
voUtionr which arises ftom a desue# which, is due to the know* 
ledge of whal is itmlizahle by voltrion Jmd ctmdudve to one^s 
good' A moral injuuetiiMa enlightens a person on w'hat is * 
means to his good This is tlie moral argumcjit for the 
existence ot Godj 

(6) The Vedas {fruti) are created by omnisetent God. 
because they ore Uie Vedai. What arc not created by nn 
□mnisdent Being are not the V-edns. liTre sentences uttered by 
human beings. The Vedas deal with superscnable enLities of 
which pcTsous are ignorenL They do not originate in human 

”■ Nil rectha jijflla praynmiijiifmtii. kmw KKSP . tr, p. 02 
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pcnxj^tion. Tlway are not cr^tioos of cra/ty priesiifi, tauitL^ 
^+tb error and iiicrtiv:it*ci by imiuJuJE^ii^, 't'hey havt not thtrir 
ori^'iu in [raditirntf becanse they ate destroyied ai the time of 
dis^lution. Thfiy are created by Gi>d,^ because they cannot 
have any other orij^iii. They are valid, becau^ they ate 
accepted 35 valid by great iiaint^ who act upon them aad realize 
the enpersenidbie truths oiishrmed in theniJ^* 

The sentences (vakya) in the Vedas are craatians of a 
person^ because they are sentence^, like ^ntences composed by 
men Just aa the was compost by Kahdisa, 

so the Vedas were oompostd by God. Just as threads cannot 
arnmge themselves into a clothi so the words of the Vedas are 
no! jEUraused into ^ateuccs by themselves. Just os a weaver 
arraiigfii threads iuto a dothp so God arranges the words of the 
Vedas into sentences.'**^ Just as the arnmirenjeiit of a niottn- 
tain differs from that of a jar, so the mmageiiient of the "Vedas 
differs cram that of a liuman compocsition, Jtist as a jar is pro¬ 
duced by * human beings while a motmtain ts produced by 
God, so an epic is composed by a Linmon being, while the Vedna 
are composed by God- Just as line difierent parts of au epic 
are composed by cmc ao the difierent btauehes of the 

Vedas are composed by one G<m 1^ becaqse they hav<= unity of 
purpo<s&, Paratmouy of hypotheses deiuands oue author of the 
four Vedos-”* The ^nteuces in them praising tighteom aetjons 
and condemning unrighteous actions are composed by cmni^dEnt 
God who knows their mord values/’^ They are composed by 
God independently of the serLse-^organSp manas, and the vocal 
organs.^ Efsewhere TJdayana expresses hia belief in occasioiiAl 
ditiuc menmstion to manifest his glory. 

fS) The adstence of God ia mfeiTed irom numlier 
(aaihkhya). The magnitude of a dyad is au effect, since tt is 
the quality of a caused jrabslance. The magnitmie of au atom 
ctemaj and atormic, and cannot be the cause of the mognituiie 
of a dyarU If the former were a cause of the latter^ the latter 
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would be a lar^e m^gnitnde (maJiattva)* like that of a triad 
which also is pn>dtjccd by tlie magnitcideA of atcim6. llie magni¬ 
tude of a dyad is not produced by the atomic jimgnJtudfis of 
atoius and iheir loose coajuBCtioii (pracayalt but to the titiinber 
of duality, which depends upon disciimiimtivn intdlcct (apek^- 
buddhi), ft is not the creation of humim distrimiufttiy^e intellect, 
because human beings have no knowledge of. the atoiDS, but 
that of lUe dtscriniinativo intellect of Cod.*^ The Kyaya*^Vai&- 
Sika regardA only numbef ons as percepblik, but the highet 
numbers as eonceptuaJ pralucta. This orgtiiuent rests npoxi 
the peculiar view Umt duality and other hrglter uumbera ace 
creations of the 4 M 5 crinuaative riildlcct,“ Ganged elaborates 
Udayana^S cosmological argument and letutfis the aotitbdstic 
objections with great logical acumen, 

20, Tki t^y^yA wefutAii^n &f AntUh^lsUi^ Ohjtciwm. 

tl) The athei^ objects that the iitfcrence The earth, etc., 
are produced by an agent, bccanac they are effects^ is contra^’ 
dieted Cbadbita), because the reason is faulty. Agency ts per¬ 
vaded by tmbodiedness. Wherever there is an ag^nt of an 
effect, he is found to have a body, God is not an agent of the 
worlds because he has no body. Wlicn the subject nas the 
of predicate, there es cootradictioii Ibadha). There 
Is tho dbsance of beii^ produced by embodied God in the eartlii^ 

So the reason "being cfTccts^ is vUialed by contnidittion- 
Tliere h no God as their agents since there is no emhodied 
Cod.*“* There is «o body fFiie^apa) of God ; so tluffte is no 
Goil (vifi^tal as llie ageoi of the earth, etc. Udnyaua refutea 
this objectjQtL Being effects pervmkd hy being made by an 
agent exists m the earth, etc- It is a Bswlos reason. So the 
cosmdiogieal argument is valid. The knowledge of God os not 
being an agent of the earth, etc.. presFuppo^ the knowledge 
of the mtstenec ol Gfid, which is proved by the causal argu¬ 
ment. If this inference is not admittfid to be valid, the atheist 


Dvo^ttkaparimAoiun ifitiilEhraj Eoivnih psHinApaiiracayajimyjiyc *fftt 
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ciuiQot pt 0 y% the absence of uf the earhhj in God. 

So this qbjE^oD 15 not sound.The L'D^uiotogicid urgumoot 
is stiongef than the antiihdstic argument whidi is hosed upon 
vt It is nciihti^ rontjEidicted by the perception of embodicii 
Bgenta of etc.^ nor by tlie Lnferenoe 'God is not an agenL^ 
because lie is devoid of u body," 

(2> TUe atheiit fuiihei objects tbAi the cosmologktl orgn- 
ment is counterbalimced {satpniti|»ak$a) by tbe infcieiLce n 
'The earth, me not produced by an ngcnit, beciui^ they 
are not produced by a body*; or, "The ii:urLh^ etc., have tfae 
ub^ce ul bdng produced by tm agent, because they have the 
Absence of being produced by a body'. Being produced by on 
Agent is pervaded tvyapya) by being produced by a body 
(vyupaka). The absence of the pervaded is inferred from the 
absence of the pervader. So the absence of being produced by 
God is inferred Erom llie absence of bemg produced by A body. 
The tifevo inferences equally strongs So the cosmologicfll 
arguiiieni is wunterbalaiiix^ by the andthdstic argonient.*"* 
L'dayana reEutes this ohjectiDu. Two iisfercnces of eipial 
strength ran counterbakiiet each other. But a weiik infertnce 
cannot invalidate a stronger inference. The reason of the themic 
inference is lawless. ^Being on effect' (hetn^ is pervaded by 
'being pnoduecd by an agent' (sadltya). The reason pervaded 
by the predicate is present ki the subject, 'the earth, etc*. The 
theistic inference "Ttie earthy etc., are produced by an agent, 
because they are efiects' cannot be ctmntcrbalanced by the 
antiLLieistic inference 'The earth, etc., ore not prodneed by an 
agent, because they are not produced by a body\ because the 
rca?aii 'being tiot prodtited by a liody* ia vitiated by vyapyatvi- 
aiddhi. ths c[uaLibcaUcin 'by a body" being needless. The remnn 
'bdng not ptod pced " can conn terba Lmce the reason 'being 
ptndneed". But 'being not produced' is an iinprovcn reason, 
because the earth, etc,, are prodneed (svanipasiddhih Hence 
the origitini reason is not counterbatiuiced by a couater reason.”* 
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(3) Tbe 4i£hmt objects tluat the uivaflabk concotiiiimice bet- 
ugeficy embodledib^ coutfadict^ llmt between 
jirDdtiG:N»l' iLud 'bcius produced by aji Udayans t^fitUrs 

thia obieclion. Thm b suj inTOrialjle coucomilance between 
*beiii 5 produced^ ajtd *beiiig produced by an ageatV There is 
no imiErmble concomitance beuveen 'being an agent^ and 'bei ng 
embodied'. The unifonii concomitance is strengthened by 
the pre^ieiiee qf a vtdid r^asoia La the subject and ravonrahle 
hypothetical reasoning contradictin£ the second vyapti. Su it 
is not couttadJeted by tiie latter,"* The second vyapti is vitliited 
by a doubt which can never Ik disxkellcd. Some agents may 
he embodied and others bodilessi^ Tltert U tio ccntriidictiDn 
between Lbein. A potter ]ia^ m body, but God may be bodiless. 
Hencff being an effect is a valid reason. 

H) The alhdst ubject^ that it must be admitted that an 
agent U emiHxUed^ because aJl human agents are found to be 
embodied The inference of a bodiless agent on the strenKlii 
of pok^dliarmam from the earth, etc,, being effects is invalid, 
because an embodied agent only can be inferred. A bodiless 
agent is niiproven. There Ls a contradiction between the ^uali- 
dcation and the qimlihed^ embodied ntid God.*" 

\b} The atheist objects that the thehitiq inlerence is vihatetl 
by vy&pyatvisiddlii, because there is variable couenmitunee 
between 'being prqdnced' Ihetu) and *being jirodnced by nn 
Is^dhyaj, 'Being produced by a body' is a condition 
(upadbi) that fmstmteu the iiivsiriahle ooncomitimee between 
tliem. It iKtvades the predicate Ijcmg produced by an agent"* 
but docs nut pervade the reason ^bcirig p^odnced^ Whanevei h 
produced by an agent is produced by a body. The earth, 
sprouts, etc,, aie pff>duced, but not prcxliit^ed by a body. So 
the tbeistic iniereuce ia invalid."* Hdayana refutes this 
objection. 'Being prodneed by a body" is nol a condition 
(upidinj that frustrates the invariable cancomitance betw^een 
"being produced" and 'toeing produced by nu agciit\ bciwtise 
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11 does noi pen'ade 'beiiii: pmdtu^ed by nu ^KEdbyziK The 

earthi sprout^ etc., ore admitted to be ^not ptoduccd bf a body^ 
by Ebc atheist aod the ihcist buth. But they arc udmieted to 
efft^cts or 'produced by att assent/ So the theisric inference 
IS not vitiated by vyapyatvasiddhu There is no iuvariabk 
coueemitimee betTt^een ^bein^ prodoced by iin agent* and ’being 
produced by a body' owin^ to the absence of a favourable hypo- 
tbetical reesnmug which may remove all doubts about the 
variable coucamitsuce between iheni.^** Haddisa «plaitLS 
Ifdayoun^fl arguments against onli^eisdc objecliotLS in tbi^ 
maitner. 

Udayoua stated the ontitheistic arguments about on Hgeait 
being embodied in the following forms. (iS 'God is embodied^ 
because he is an agent.^ The argument comijiits the fallacies 
of a^ayliiiddhi, Mdha, aposiddb^ta, and pfatijaavirodha. The 
subject {pak^j "God' is nonexistent ; the reoam 'agency* has 
00 locus jflaudi. So there is o^ayosiddhi. If God is proved by 
means of valid knowledge, hu is prot-ed to be b disembodied 
Ageut. So the argument involves contradiction (biilhaS. If God 
if ii^mer! to exkt by tlte atheist, then his argument invatves 
fkviatioft from his accepted tend (aiiastddhafttab Ftirtlier, the 
term Iham (Ruler of the tinivtrxse^ itieans a bodikss agent. So 
there is a contradicticin between the subject 'God^ and the pte- 
dicate ‘embodied* ; the propi^sition is flelf-contnidlctory (pratijfliT. 
virodhnb f2) *God is not an agent, becaiise he is bodiless'. This 
argument abo involves the four faltades menitoned above* 
*Tbe earth, are produced by an embodied agent, because 
they are effects.' There te no mvmiabZe concomitiiace Iwtwieen 
'effects* ajid * being produced by an embodied agent ^ The earth, 
etc,, are effects, hut not produced by embodied agents. So the 
inference is invalid. f4) "Tlic earthi etc,, ar^ not effects, beciiife 
they are not produced by a body.' The earth, etc., are fier- 
Hfivtd to be effects; so they cannot Iw non^ects. The in- 
fcTCTtce is conlTadicted by perception [badhab The reason *not 
bcliif produced by 3 body* is inconclusive tanaikSatikab because 
It exists III effects and iioti-effectB. 153 'The earth, etc.* ate 
not turninced by an agent, because they are not prodticc?d by a 
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Tlie 'tmi prqKluced' ts enough to jiiova 'not pro- 

dticed hy an The c^u^AcatioD 'by m th>dy^ uifed^c^ 

So the iiifenraoj involves vy^tvyfllvTtsidJhi. If the iiuflhfiditicui 
is the reason "not producird" does not exijft in the 

subi^ I the earth, etc., ate produced. So ihe ipierence involves 
i^L'nrOpflsiddlii. (Gl The atheist nioy eite a eontrarv invanublc 
conciiniiLinee i vipantavyapti]. Mo ficek^i to prove by it either 
th^ Opposite inference which vontradieta die theistic infereaoei 
or to countinbalaiice it by a rival inference. Both are oot 
jiossibk. riie thetslic inferaice bos iiak^adiuinnati: 'Joeing 
effects' pervaded hy 'bdiig produced by an Jgonl* cikiata in *the 
t^zrh, etc,' Bat the ontiihuistic infer once is devoid of iiak$a- 
dhjtiTuaiiA. The cdnlror^- invariahk coucomitaaee take^ sttch 
fornix: tU 'Whoever £» on agent (bi^tnb b aitibodied Is^tiyaJ'. 
( 2 ) 'Whoever b not embodied (hetii)^ is not an agent (sadbya). 
The reason ^agenvy' pervaded by 'embodiedness' does not exist 
in “die ^rth* etc/* Epak^b 'Non-einbodicdness* (hetul per- 
i^ded by "non-agenqy* Isidhya) does not esdst in 'the eartiii ete*% 
Thtt athebt arjfues dial the negative uniform relation 
(vyatirekavyaptil between 'not being produced by a body" and 
'not being produced by an agent^ invalidate tlie invariablo cem* 
canutadoe between ^being produced" and 'beiitg umduct^d by 
an agjcnt/ Htbvt Ls not prodnceii by a bcKly, and so it Is g 
(lositivt iuismniie (Hapak^) in which the |itedicfttc Isidfiyal exUt^. 
But in ^1 negative mtifomi rektion there b no s^cli suuibir 
instaiicv. So there b uo vyHtitekayyopti bcfcw'ceti "not being 
produced by a besdy* and "not being produced by an agent/ 
Farthyr^ the iovariabk conccrmllatice betit'-een 'l>ejng produced 
by a body' and ^beinjc produced by an agent* ia vitiatod by 
vyiip3T].tva£iddhi^ because the rjualLficatEon *by a body' is needless 
(yj^^tmarUMraet^n The atheist argues: ^An intcllijrfiBt agent 
auiiivt bt inferred torn the earth* etc.^ being produced^ but 
he can be inkrred froin Iwing pioduced by a body/ ITdaj^ajia 
reidtes that « specific effect is jiroduced by a specific cause, but 
that it don not set aside the imiform relation between att effect 
in generwl and a cause in gmeraL"* A seed is the cause of a 
:^rout. A paddy seed is the ctinse of n paddy sprout. The 

*** KatTftvik^ klnii9iiviic>Q V^vati^liilr, na to k<liTak^r4Dn- 
fdoiihoyajoh pivtitwndhain AUralMit^at, KICS., p. J7. [bld< 
pp. l4, 
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second umfqftti relutipn not S^t :i 5 ide tb^ €11^1. Fkc u nut 
mfeiTcd from irai^mit unokej ^ul from finiokif in So 

oil lutdilsent agent is inferred from the earth, etc., beuig pro- 
dncedi ojid not from their being produced by a body. 

{7) The iitlictiEt objeeb tbot tbc e^'cistence of au embodied 
kujptv^ on the str^gtU of the invarabk goneomitiitice of 
ciFcet^ ^vith embodied ageiitg coutnidicb the cxbteUire of a 
iiodiless^ OnuiiAcieiU ageat of the earth, etCp^ kuqwtt ou the 
^itteogUt of the reason tnrarmbly concomitant w^tth the predicate 
e^^ibtiog in the ^object jpak$adliunim'ta)« f rdayatuk replies tluit 
there h no contmdictioii, because tbe existence of a twlilffsaj 
otnni^teiit agent of the earthi etc-* is jiroved by tht- unihoim 
relation of effects with hoin^ prodticod by on intelligent ligtml 
fv^ptib and the cjd^tence of being effects itiv-aiiably con-* 
coinitLiiit utitb being produced by an intelligent agent enduod 
with unmedinte knowledge of ihe atom.*! and deshe and volition 
to create in thef earthy an?., (pak^adhurmatBli. [f ^nch an agent 
is not the knowledge of ji^k^adlmnnatS is not possible.*^* 

Udayana argues, if tbe in variable cnucnau taiice betwieml *beiitg 
proihiced' ami ^ being predneed by a body^ is i£Hrwni:d, then 
the eartii* etc., ate not iTTodticed by tbe sanW merits and 
demerits ^adnt^). But the BnddbisL^^ the Jaioas and the 
3rnillBli]saka& admit that they are produced by merits and 
demeiiis.**' fS) If an a^ent re<|tnTes a body as the vehicle of 
cnjotTiient and saffcritigi God does not require it for he is 
dcsTJid nf them, li an ageiil reqntras a body in order to n^ 
other auxiliary causes, God does not tequirti it, because he clih 
directly jiroduce an effect by his ^mlitiiTii qul of its nmtsaiBl 
without atrxiUary ean^. f9) If being not endued iviih a body 
is a ctjndiiicm i;npadhi)i then it pervades the predicate ‘bdng 
produced by an agent.- Then a being not puisessed of a body 
becomes im agent of an effect. But this ts not admitted by the 
Buddhist atheist. So it is not 3 condition (upcidhil. (10) If not 
Iteing: myseessQd of a body is not □ certain condition fni^ta 
upddhb. hut ji doubtful condition iit:KdhiK then, jl may 

be ari^Ticd^ Iicing produced by an agent cannot be inferred from 
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tin bfitaiise tlie infei'^cc ii vitiated b)- tbe doobtful coji- 

iiitigti. Uilavan^ vspii^^ that tbia aii^uinent k itivulid. If mit 
being of a Ikk 1>* b a conditian (tipadkiK tticn tJie 

e:!^iat£nce of a bodil^^ ngent b inferrchl from it. U it i*> not si 
c<militfon> then nbo it is iuferted from tbe e^xth^ €tc,p bemg 
tffectSi'^^* (U) F'uftbern does ™ inteUigenti^ embodied agent 
employ the conipienient of unconsciotiii tltiroagb the 

atrUon of the body ? Or does he employ them by employing: hk 
liody? The first alternative is v^TOllg* because the body being 
a will require another body to employ it^ and £k} on 

to infinity. This %vili load to infinite regress The second tdter* 
mtive itho U wrong, because an e:^ert can destroy poison 
in s^ body by mere mcditaticin witbottt eiu ploying tiis body* 
Vllien a body i\ n cause, it must be guided by a conscious agent. 
Whmr it Ls not a Cause, tt need not be guided by a cdnsctoiUi 
agcuL A body is not the chu^c of all effects t nor b it necessary 
for employing the caii^. All effects arc not produced 
erubodted ugeuts. A conscious agent does not require a body 
everywhere to produce effects.^' f I2t K'o effect can be produced 
uitliout a compleineat of imconsdous causes, an obicct (kannnl, 
dD inMnuiimt {karatMt)« a locus (adhikara^) and the like, and 
a, conscious agent fkarq-). The unconscious causes ore directed 
by A oonsdous agent without whose guidance they aro umffec^ 
tivc. An effect is produced by an uuconsdous lUaterml cause 
and a cnnsdoijs effkient cause togcLher. In the absence of cither 
of thEOi no effect con be jmdoced.^** (1^) The athebt 
there is a hypoUieticad rea-somng against the absence of agency 
ill Cod, and there is mi hypothetical reasoning in favour of it \ 
$0 It Ls po^ihle to kmw For certain that God is not an ngent. 
"If God IS an agents let him be embodied, happy and unliuppy, 
Bnt ha is not so ; therefore^ be is not an agentV rdayann 
replies, this byjiothtitical reasoning b invalid, because the ntJjdst 
dofts not believe in Cod. aad so hi$^ inference h without a subject 
lljrayaaiiMliiS The thetsi* on the other hand, argues : T| an 
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idTcct were jirtidiiced withDiU hh eigeat^ it would lejul to 
nalutaiL^^ which lias bet^ refuted^ iuid nun-prodiictioD of all 
cSecis\ So ft strengthens the tfanislic mfereuce of weak' 

ctdiij; ft*^“ (Ht The. atheifit argues;; ^God is nqn-cjtistent, 
because he h not pereeivefi'. UdayfULB replies* oalj pcrcejitible 
objects are non^xj.steDt* if they are not perceived i but God 
being inipcrccLJtible by nature* nou^percepticiti <if him djoes not 
prove Ms non-fixistfince.**® Further, the existence of God is 
proved b>' a valid Uieistic Liiifiimcc+ So his rmui^xisteiioe am- 
not be proined by noipperceptiou of him, The atheist 

urgues: 'If God ivi^re ait ^ent* lie would be embodied'. This 
bypotfaekioi] reasouidg^ Odaryana readies, iuvqlves self-<oTittaiiic- 
tioiji because Ihara Is by nature bodlkss^ ivhose existence is 
denied by tlie athdst. Further, if the Vedic testimony is a means 
of valid knorwltHlge, it ijoutrndicts the enibod led ness of Gwl; 
and if it is not a means of valid knowledge* Ihcti it aumut prove 
God's cmbodi^neBs.''*^ 


Juyanta critlciies some ontithehstic rfsieclmns, (tG) The 
athcEsi objects that Cod c^xuiot act upon the atoms without a 
body ; that an agent is one tvbo can create uiotiorSi Which cm- 
opt be created withotit a body ; that agency of a bodiless agent 
13 never perceived. tupbes* agency enn^dsta iii being 

endued with knowledge, desine and volition to act, winch 
certnitUy exists in Gfid,*** Just as the imeonsdotis body is 
iitipclled to act by the volition of the seU which is Ixxiiless, so 
the atoms arc rmpellcd to act by the voHtmn of God 'ivho ts 
bodtlirss. The self directly creates motiaii in the body through 
its volitiotL Similorlyj God directly creates motion in the atoms 
through Ms valition w'ithout a body.^* fl7) Tlic atheist objects 
tlmt merits and <!«nerfte are supervised by ibe coiisciods souls 
in which they inhere^ auil made to bear fruits ; that they do not 
raitdrc 3iii>erviFifui by God Jayautn rcpUcs* the souls are many 
and have cotiiiictiag puipo^, and, comicqUenUyr crumol pro¬ 
duce the world tft ftccordnnce ivlUi ihdr merits and demerits 
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isf ^'likh they are unconsdou^, TJie variety of the worlds accord' 
jog %o the UiiddbistSt the Joina^p and tlic b due 

to tbe tiDilc soitb^ merits and defncrit^^^ Bpt ihej caniiot mnke 
physical cbjecls produce merited cajoytneiUts and suEerioga 
Without being guided by oinnbciciit God/'^^ (13) The atliebt 
objectii that tlie world is not created by one God* but by two 
or iTiQjiy Gods. A building is made by many masons^ w-ho do 
uoi olu ay!^ act under the guidiince of one urchitcct. The sruts 
build an ont-hifl without the guLdauce of one ant. Kor do they 
Cfliiiiciuu.sly rcali/j; one cotnmon pt£q>ose. Similarly^ the world 
may the creation of many Lords without a imify of purpose. 

it may he cieaieft by a emmei] of I.Fards, os a motuistiuy is 
jidmiDistered by a council of cmmsellofs. Or^ it may be created 
by HU assembly of devils with ^ unity of purposes even m a 
gang of ^tw^udlcrs act with a unity of purpo^. Jn 3 ^ta rephes. 
if thifre were two ot moxiy Lords, they would liave conflicting 
wills and puriwses, and arrest the creative act j some would be 
bejjcvotem and strive to do good to crentufes, while others W'oxdd 
be nialLWolont and etideavaur to do harm to CfieaLums and kiH 
thctD ; or, sonm wotiid thwart the wflls of others who vvoold 
cease to be Lords. So there Ls one Lord,”' 

Tlie Mtmaflisaka argues ; God is nm the create o£ the 
Vedas : tetters are etemnli which are ccHuliined into words ; 
their rehitioti to their meanings or objects is eteriiJil; the Vedas 
afifr not composed by Cod* because they arc difleront from hujujm 
composittons j they have intrinsic Vdjidlty* and do not owe tboiT 
validity to Uie reliabiUti" of their ^aher or Godn Jayanta 
replies, letters are not ctemal ; the denotative power of wweb 
is not eternal, hut due to conveutiiin created by God J the Vedas 
have no mtrinsic validity^ but Uiear validity is duer to the veracity 
of God, their composer.”^ (20) The athcl^ argueSp the Bim^tcncc 
of Cod depends upon the testimony of the Vedoa, which arc 
created by God . iO the theisHc argument mvolves mutual depen¬ 
dence. The JUiittml dependence* die Xyaya replies, is either in 
exhttence or In knowledge- The eadsteuce of God does not 

b, m 
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tipoti thrtf of tlie nfm-^teTUn! umi otcdU.^ 

by God^ who is tteartaJ and seU^^adstcnt^ The existence of G<k 3 
13 knowu hrom the teiatiinony of the But the knowl^go 

of the Vedxts is difterout fcom that of the existence of God. 
The existence of God is not known from the tesUmony of the 
\*edfls only^ It is uifmed from tlie woiJd as en effecL Cod 
is the creator of tlie world and Ui^ Vedas,r2l) Tim yitheist 
ohieci^ that Qi»d chuuoI oieate the Veda^i hecaose he is bodiless. 
Jiiytmla, like Udoyanji, replies that God occasionally assumes a 
body to teach the Veilas and instruct imnkmd al^ont moral 
injimctijons and prohibiticnis. But this fact i* iitst remembered 
because he does not tngnhirly nsimme bodies-^^* |22J The alheisl 
objects to the validity of the reason ‘being effects* (kiryatcaJ 
in the cosmological argument, which i^ tmproven faslddfaul'. 
Jayan^ replies that the atheists admit the reality of effects. 
The Car^’aka admits thal the Vedas axe produced by craftj' 
piic?sts. Why should he, tlien, deny that the earth, etc,* are 
effects? The MxrtmtlisakA (Klttn^Ul admits tliat whalev^ ^ 
produced is destroyed i that cloths are pnoduced by the 
conjunction o£ their ccasntuenl yarns, and destroyed by 
their disJnnEirtion* So he emnot deny that the earth, motin- 
tains, etc.I whicJi are lirodnced by the conjtmcdou of their 
and destroyed by their dlsjimctjoD, are effects. The Boddhisl 
admits that tdl things are noo-eternalH and^ conseijuently, |jtq- 
diiced and destroyed. So he PinJSt admit that the earth, etc,^ 
are effects. Hence their being effeeb is tmdeniable aiid not 
unproven. The atheist contend^ that spxoutSi creepers, trees, 
etc,, art prrxiuced wJihont anybody*4 effort, and not found to 
be proiluccd by any intelligetit agent \ tlmt their bmng fwo- 
duc^ by an intditgent agent is doubtful. Jayanta rufuttss thw 
objection. If they arc ildmitcly known to be pnxliiccd by ait 
agi^ut, the 3 ^ similar instances (sapat$a)r If th^ are deffnilely 
fcnmva lo be not produced by an agent, they dLssiiiiiliu: 
ihstances (vipak^K If they are kno™ to be effects,; Hut not 
definitely known to be produced by up agent, then *hey are 
Included in the subject (^k^K Doubt as. to the CjSistenccr of 
the predicate la the subject i& not a flaw in an inferciice. Tf it 
n-cre all anfereuce ^^uld be abolished, and the existence: of 
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tfc fim m a liilt wraW not lie iiifemed from a soiqke in it, because 
iL« e^i»t£i]i:]e iti a ttill is doubted at (23 J Tlie alb erst 

argues: tf God creffitcs^ tlie ttorld uitb a bfidy^ dther be creates 
his own body^ w, it is created by another Cod ; ha omnet 
create hi* own body i nor h h cietitnd by anoiher God, for U 
lead to infinite Jayaula replies that God creates 

the world without a body by a mere fiat of will, which creates 
nintion in the attmis. (241 The atheist argUtss: Eiihfif Ood 
creates the world witii bodily actEonSp or he creates it by tnoru 
volition ; he cannot create the world dudnff bimdfeds of epochs 
with bcKlily acticins i and nneonsdoos atoms cannot follow lu3 
vTiUdon. Jnynntn replies that God creates the wodd without 
h faltl y acbons by prodnciiig motions amoiig the atDtni and eotn- 
Inning them with one another by mere vohtiimsx IZSJ The 
atheij3l. argues; If God is motivated by compassion for creatures, 
why docs^ he create evil and irtisery ? O he creates them as 
rctrihutionv for the finite souls* sius aud demerits, then his 
freedcmi and sovereignty nnz limited by thdr pdtende!) of actions 
(kaima)^ and he to be the independent I.cird. Jayntito;, 

like uud Uddyotakars, replies tiint God cteates the 

world out of the atoms with the aid of the finite souls' merits 
and demerits in order to make it a monil tiiiivefse ; that his 
sovennguty and nmnipoteuce ant limited by the Law of Karma 
and the Law of Nalnrc ; and that bis mercy la subordinate to 
iuistiec-”* 


V 

The Critical Eilitt&ate of the Nyvya Phiiouiphy 

The greatest coutrihutiou of the Xyaya to litdian phtb^phy 
is its logTC and epistcmnloKy, which sire adopted by the other 
Miems with rdinor modifications. ITic dillercal kinds of 
inferMce and faUaciPS tiiiv^ Ijecomo a common pbcc in Inilion 
philosophy. The Nyiva treatment of the ptoblcms of logic 
onJ epiKtemology most comprehenave. Its ilbciiEdiTn of the 
criteTia of tnith, validity of knowledge, the nature of causality 
and vj-apti, ami dclrrmiimtion of them adamhrati^ the 
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philosopluc;:!! cU^u^sioii in modtm wesFtiani logic iTn^l 
lo^. Tts cfititisra of ^Fubjectivc idiiali^jn* absolute LdL-iilisni* pbc* 
tmmenalisiri and the like isincLsii^^ and tharoitglt-going^ Its out¬ 
look h itminly imipiricsl, though it reix^gziizcs the rolidit^' of 
ren^ituiig based on e^^jwrieiicc. it bcliev'cs m mtuition sad 
soriptiirai testimnnyH Rensoa does not distort uud falsify this 
bat eoixiprehend^ it io its fulne^. Tht reality fs anjen- 
ahlfi to ratioEuil snaiysis and campreibepsion. The world is partly 
experienced and partly known by reason. Tlie seif is known 
by inner extsetience, inLuition and reason, God h knoivn by 
reason aaij tlirotiyb reveiaticin. Hence the JJyaya nielapb>*i^ 
bosed on eTqjeriejice. reasoni intuition and ruvektioii. II doe^i 
not advocntc pure enipincasm^ 

Tlie Nyaya is uiieonijirottii^ng in its lealisan and plnrahsaj. 
It reeagtiizes the reality of the world and its manifold objects 
indepciidirnt of the hnite souls and God wbo perceive them* 
The materiat ejiiacts mth their t;rimary and secondary qualities 
are real. Their p(roduclip]:i and destruction are real. They exist 
in time and space, and ait; governed by the Law of Causality. 
The atoniSj time^ space, and etb^ ate eternal, and not iiealed by 
f-kx!. The material objects and living organisms arc priKluctKl 
anew out of tJidr mataria] So far the Nyaya conception 

of the wttrld b realLstic. But it regards the world as sabserrient 
to the Law' of Karma, created by God mit of the atortis, and 
adjusted to the inotai dfesetts of the tinite souls. This is the 
element of rdealtsm in the Nyaya conception of the world. 

The Xyaya conceptlaii of tlie soul as a subsiance with con- 
piousness as an adventitious gaality ts imsalisfactory. It is 
uitconj^ious in its essejvtial nattuet which il actiiiires in the state 
of release. Its cansciausness Js dna to the conjunction of I he 
self with a manas and a body. In raleaae H b disjoined fmm a 
mind and a body* and divedted of cogni^on, pIcoMne, pain, 
desire, iiveridan, volition, dUpo^atitfUi merit and demerit. Bql the 
seif ^ e^siintfaUy on ego which b con.sciou5- An nncotisdouS 
ego is devoid of e^oity^ Gonscioiisness constitutes ifcs essence. 
It c-xiflU in itsdl and for itself, El ia not a sub^jtance which e^sish 
ID ^^Ifi but noi for itself. It b not an object amoit^ objects: 

^ a knuwi^r of objtcts^. Tlie Nyaya coiiccives God as the 
^ipremc Self, belonging to the genus of self and endueti with 
* iw, desire, will :ind linppinass, which ata oternal and 
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HOl (jiToduced by tho lieiise-objecl^ntercopraf. Then these lire 
hii^ qiiulitifts of whiiJi lie L5 never tlivested. If they 

arc CrOd'-t eas^^Ilt^^ll qimliritirf, lliey pa fly legitimately be regarded 
ki^ tht: esoefitiftl qunlitias of the finite aelL If God k eisetiiiHlly 
cxinEKMn^, the finite seif tewu may f>c regarded its esseutiaHy con- 
idous aud endued with knowledge^ feelijug and and its 

relensc may be conceived as spititual iiluminationt bliss, and 
iiionitnuniott with GixL 

The JiTyaya cotioeptioii tjf God ih dei^c, God is traiy^ndeui 
in rehidoii to tlie world amt the finite souls. He is. the ivotld- 
axcbhecCt who fashions the world out of the atoms from the out¬ 
side. God is omniscient and omnipotent. Why should he not 
be credited with the power of creating the atoms and destniying 
Utem? It more rational to maintain that God creates the 
world out of his unconsciun^ nature (flcit^ npari pralcftil and 
creates the finite suuis out of his conscious nature feiti parti 
pfnh|ti)i suatfliiis the world by bis ^u^mininf^ will, and reabsorbs 
it in hauiself. God b iiiimanciit and traa^cnndciil in relmiim to 
the wcffld and the finite souls. Tltis h i^ie conscquniicc 

of the Kyaya position. 

Tlie Nyaya maintains that God directs the uidividnal souls^ 
snporvises their merits and demerits, tind helps thciti produce 
their consequences in the shupe of enjoyments and sufferings ; 
that he [jives them Uie Mi>riil Law, and impo^ moral ohUgatioQ 
\i\MJtx them, but that he is not immanent in ihcfii. Be is like 
their father and cxlemjilly related to tliem. It Ls more raticmal 
to hold lliiti God li both trutuicendctit and imiminent in relatioii 
lo the finite sank and tbdr inner gtiide. Then* is inseparable 
reUtiot) between them. The Nyaya starts mUi the doallsm o£ 
mailer and soitk, and then mitigates it by regarding Dnd, the 
supreme St>ul« as the coutmller and hartnonmn uf the realm of 
imittcr ond the reahn of spirits, who imposes his plan upon the 
world» and adapts it to the mom} deniJind» of the finite sonL^, 
Again, it ijlarts >vilb the duftltsm of body and soul, and then 
makes the body and the sense-organs iasirumcnts of tha soul, 
whtch arc partly dUO to its own merits and domoriti^ acquired 
in the past birth. The logical consectuencc of iJic Xyoya doctrine 
that God evolves the world frotn within his own nntuie, and 
thin the soul is the cnteJechy of the body which iiifnmie^l and 
iibffUTed by it a* its fntatts. The Xykya dnohsm logioiUy Jfeads 
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to spurttiiilistic infi tiiftTn God shoiil-ti not bt conccivfd ti D^us 
fix nbo tfte world and the finite sduI^ to each 

other in a niechniiiciiJ ttumner. The N^yaya doc» not bring the 
wcrld, isculs, jmd God into intimate ttrlatian to one aiii:ither 4 
11 nd tnatbC them aii intej^ral iwhole. Tlie Nyaya ontology' of 
reoiisni, plnrnlisnii and deism may be logiooily developed into 
4 (ype of concrete mooisio* which regards God as an idetitity-in- 
diSerence, like Kumamija^s qualilied m ofiigm - * ^ 

The Ny&ya ethics' is jural. It regards moraJ lan-s as persouai 
commands of God imposMal on the Buitc sonla for their un* 
conditional obcdkmcc- God is the seat of mond mithurily, and 
the aotirce of moral obligatioit. He reveals the mor&i laws tn 
the Vedas. This tlienlogicat morality is archaic and 

obsolete^ The moral Laws are the laws of the seifs oivti being* 
The self is the source of moral obligshon which is &eIf-impo$cd- 
Tils: Xyaya does not attach adequate importance to the moral 
Teaficm trhich apprehends the moral laws i:oiidujcive to 
realkatioTi. It give^ relative freedom to ^ the sense of self- 
lietermination^ Ets ethics ia intellecttialistic in ^ far its it regards 
the direct knowledge or intmtion of the self as the highest good^ 
which depends upon the control of pas$i<ms» the discipline of 
the will, and the eradicatiou of love and hatred. In its attempt 
to raise man above goed 4iid eril^ rirtne and vicei merit and 
dcinerlti and qiie^t after ttan-scendental perfcetioii it merges 
mcrahty tn non-morality. It bjrs greater stress on egoistic 
virtues than on oltruistjc and social virtues. Its concept of 
release as a trans-Bidpjrjcal unconscious state of isolation does 
itnt atbfy the crarinxs of the human spirit* Its pluralistic 
theism doE 5 not aafridy the philoMiphical inipulsie iind the religious 
agnations. Tt has the merit of keeping cliKie to the stnndr»oint 
of froinmon-sense. 


IIP'. PI>. 13349. 



CHAFTER X 


The Navy* Nyiy* Phlloiophy 


is the foander flf the new schtwl of Nyay* called 
Navya Nyay*. He muintr deals with the four means of vaM 
knowledRe, ne., perception, inference, comparison, and testi¬ 
mony. His treatment of inference is most comprehensive. He 
deals with the proofe for the existence of God in 7fw«ranatMo«a 
exhaustively. He incidentally treats of some ontoloEira] pro¬ 
blems lit® nature and definitioii of a eannse, the unreality 
of causal power and samilarity as oiitolotiical categories, 

the iisture of the self and its release, the nature of Go<l, etc., and 
of sotme psychoiojricaJ problems, v-g., the uatnre and kinds of 
perception ,*nictnorj’, recognition, pleasiire, pain, desire, aveimou, 
and volition. Hie treatment of the uatnre of volition and volun¬ 
tary action is a remarkable contribiitiou to psychology- Hi* 
treatment of the epistemological problem of validity of kuow'- 
ledge and criteria of trnth anticipates the modem western 
theories of realism, idealism and pragmatism* His eontribtitioti 
to Emtical thoiaghi is profound and cjttensive. His logical dis- 
ettssiun is not merely verbal and formal, and does not consist 
In hair-splitting sTgamtiits aiined at merely logical accnracy of 
definitions. He elaborates the views and thoughts of Tidaysoa, 
criticises some «f h» views, and directs logietl thought in new 
channels. He invents technical terms wtodi arc eklKirated and 
complicated by his followers to give precision to thought, 

though they arc made imuiteliigibte to the uninitinted. The 
later ^ihilrsophiqnl llteratBre In the Vedanta, BrGmaifasa nnd Nyay* 
is written in tins techiwcai langimge of Navya byoya, which 
is incontprohensihle to many who can andetvtanil the pre» 
Navyu Xyaya literature. Here we slvall ikal with the main pro¬ 
blems Of logic and the theistic proofs discussed hy in 

his 
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I 

Logic 

L. InfiTtnCe^ 

Inference (iiQiiniiti^ is the kiiowleilgc produced by tluc 
tno^i'Iedge of si pervaded by a prcdicite exisdng iu tiie 

lt5> in^tmuiCDtaJ cuus^ (katiL^) is a reu^oii ^kiid coi^'^ 
cUiratiou of a rcasoiL It is not the whick i$ considered- 

Thifi is called auuMiana. *■ ^Is^where Onugc;!^ ili^tiiigiiisbefi 
botwijcii flu irntratnealal aause of mfemice and its operaticiiL 
The knowledg^d of invariable concomitaiisje of a reason a 
predicate ts Ihe ittstrEuncrttal excuse (kiiraoa) of tnterence. The 
consideratioii of a fieason or the knowledge of a reason pervaded 
by a predicate e.^'stip:g in a sithjecl is the ojjcTnLioti (vyatJaniJ 
of the insinimcntal cause, which itotuedialnJy produces juferettcer* 
\ isviUiatlia foil Ola’s GaAgeSai and fegstrds the knowledge of 
invaiiable conconiiiaiice as Uie in<^trumuutal cattse, arid the con- 
^idcraLion of a reason or the knowledge of a renscin pervaded by 
a predicate existiitg In a subject as the cau^ openitjon J The 
oneient ^ly^ya tnajjitaJits that reiiSAn or ^ign (Jidga| kninva 
os ficrvrj^dcd is the instrunictitul cause of inference. But, if a 
T^ason were the eanse of inference^ then s past reason or a future 
reason ivpuld Ins its cause, \%'hicb cannot be its caii^ because 
ii 13 ahseM ai the tune- The Xavya Ny%'a regards the know¬ 
ledge of invartable concomitance as the mstRimeutal cause ^ and 
the knowledge of a reasem pervaded by a prci^cate eiristiug in 
a subject as the causal operation fvylpara).* 

Hie Carviikii coniends thut inference is not valid, because 
invariiible concotuitance which is tke ground of infereuce cau- 
□ot be ascertained. This objection has been refuted afo 2 ady. If 
tnicrcncc ts invalid^ perception also is invalldp heemuse validity 
inferred only from sutces^fiij activity. If validity is 
supf^v^^ed to lie known by thero can be no doubt about It/ 
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2. VyEpU- 

hns crtticiTcd many deimtioUE of inVTinabie con- 
cointiance (vj^ai>u"}* * of which some will be given hcjc^ with Iub 
nwn ddinition. Xxivariahle eoneoniitance is noiicliiviiition 
(uvyabliicaritiitmi ui the absence of vuniiblc cmi£!ti(niitai]^ 

(I) lavLuiabli- eaneucnitajiee is the imifiinii absenec oi the reason 
(hctn> ti<m tile Jocua of the abseiii:^ of iliu ircedicate (sliUiya}/ 
"The hill is ficryp btcauac it b li ts a valid mference. 

Hut 'smote* (hetu) exists ip its parts, which are ihc loci of the 
absence of ^Ike* (sndhya)t by inhercfice ^ it in a Lkke# 

ivater, v^fdeh are the loci of the absence ol through 
teJii|>oral tclettion. So "tinioke* b hot a valid riiason for ptoviitg 
the existence of a according; to tliis Jefjiitiaii. But it b 
known to be Jt valid reason for tiie existence of a 'fare*. To 
obviate these obieclkms Mathmaimtha states thai u fchsou 
^ ihonld not in the locm of the ahiifincc of the preilk^ate 
by lb I? Aoxm relatioit by which it exbts in the subject/ *5mt>ke* 
exists in liili* by coniunctiDU ; so it shiinld not exist in the 
Eoctis of the absence of 'fire* by conjunction. So the olviections 
mentioned above are ohviatttL The absence of the piedicdte 
from a ioens means the absence of the rredicatc in geneirai by 
the sanie relation by which the predirate exists *n the subject/ 
In the valid inference given above ^stnoko^ la its [larts 

by Inherence^ which are Use loci of the ab^-ucc o£ 'fire in 
gesacraj'^ 'fiio’ exists by conjtmctiion In a tiilb which is the locus 
of the absence of 'individuatl fltes" existing in kitchens, etc., and 
ol Uic absence of and water taken coUecttvely. This is not 
a fbw. *Smi>kc‘ is ti valid reason for the exlBtcitce of a *(ire* 
in a hill. 

But in the valid inference 'This tree bos contact w'lLli a 
monkey, because it lias tliis^trecuess% tlic reason 'this^trcttnfis* 
exists in a root of this tree, which Is Uit Loctia of Ihc absence 
of lilt predicate ^coittact with a monkey*. So the reason La 
invalid according to Uns dciinitioii, because it is not al>!setit front 
the locus of the alnence of ibe predicali: (i^idhyabhivavnd- 


* SudhydbhAvavwlMVittJlvaTii, TCA., |i. 2T, 

" Sailhvdbbaviivailvniil C4 hrtaiirjiefhnkkauiali«»d|»enit vivakAiud^a. 
TCAlt. p. JO. 

* f^dhtfihhnTnjca ffidhyTilaYiiCChhlilk^fianihandLii^ f^fhutilavaCfhtda- 
kiTa[!e]liiinApt3t3y^Lj^Litlct> wdliriib^ I'CAki^ p. ^ 
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VftUivaJ, But iL ls k&awii to ci valid rc^oa. To obviate this 
objection llic secojiil defuilHon oi invariable con[;oimtaiice is 
pro|H^$ed. 

(2j in variable eoncomit^ce is the abseooe of ihe rcdscm 
from tho locus of the absence of the predicate in eutides other 
than the locus of the predicate itself,* En ihe iufencQce given 
above- tlic reason "tht^treemss’^ docs not vxiist in entities other 
that! 4his tnee*, which is the of the predicate ^contact 

willi a moukey'. So this inference la valid: according to the 
:«oiid dehniticm of invoriahk conconiitance. The ohjeclimi 
nientiotted above is obviated by this definitioii. 


-But tht.‘ re^^soiL *thi&-trcejiess* doe$ uot exist in ^modons and 
Mualltiea cf this tree*, which are the loci of the absence of the 
finidlcato ^oanloct with a men key* * and w^faich ore di^erest from 
the Jocru5 of the predicate itself "this tr^\ The reason Is valid 
iiccording to the second definition. But the inference ^Motions 
itnd <|tmljtfes of tiiis tree have contact with a ononkeyp because 
of tma+bntrtiiiess is not valid. It may be nrgtiod that aegatioms 
(obblvii) dider with their loci. But there ia no eindwice to prove 
tliut negations differ according ^ their lod differ,—that 'the 
absence oi coutoct with a monkey* fnnn ^this tree^ differs from 
*the absence of contact ivith a monkey* from “moticais and 
qualities of this t^ec^^" To obviate this oUjectira the third 
definitioii b proposed. 


lA] Invandble coacotnitoiice b noa-co-presCQce of the reason 
with the mutual absence w^hose cmmter-iiodtive is the locus of 
rhe predicate. “ ^The hill b fiery, because it b smoky\ tn this 
vaUd inference 'smoke' b the reason {beto), and 'fire* b the 
predicate (isaclliya). All *ficry things* ore the loci of fire 
fssdbyavat). They arc the counter-positivEs (pratlyogf) of die 
mntual absence of ^non-ficry things'. 'Nm-fiety things^ arc the 
CDunitr-fsosi^ves of tJie mimtal ab^nce of ''fiery things* or loci 
^ fire. Here invariable conoomitonce is ncm-oo-presejice of 
*.nio^* v;iih. the cxiunter-posibvc& gi mutxial absence gf the 
^ ^ ^non^fiery thmgs\ WTierever docs not 


TCA., ^p. 27^ ao. 

li^vid atui. 


TCMJ., yjWinimM. Calmkfa. IKK, pp, 17. 
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exist, d<i<;s not esbt. "Smoke' does not ezdst Ul a 

"lion-fiery tidug^i Heuoe tii€ tMrd d^fiidtloti of inviirii&blti 
comitonize applies to the valid iniertnce. 

But it may be argued that this definitiaa does itoL upply to 
the valid inference ± ‘The hill has u hilly fiM, hec;aiiae it hca 
sinuk^r like a kitcliea\ because exists m tlic exatupk 

*a kltcbeoS which Is the locus of the mutual absence of 'a 
hilly firc"^ which is the inredic-ate. In a "kilchea* there b the 
iiliseaee of *^u hilly fire’, bnl "a fire of the kicheu* exists m it. 
So tliere b noa-pervasioB lavySptil of the third definitiQu* 
because the reoLson exists in the es^ainpk^ which is Olhet than 
the subject, wlilch is the locus of the predicate.^* So the fotirth 
dcfinitlDii o£ invariable coucoodunce Is proposed- 

v4) lavamble concomiumce b the state m which the 
reason is the cotmter-positiv'e of the absence abiding iu aJl lod 
of the absence of the entire predicate.^^ Alhie^ b a {^uahfica-- 
tiou of the loci of the absence of the predicate^ and of the 
predicate. ** In invannbk coucamitsnee ihe reason b the 
coujiLcr-posltive of tlic ab^^nces abiding in as many loci of the 
absence of the predicate as there are.^^ The abseuix; of itic pre^ 
dicalc means the abduce of the predicate lu genend. In a 
'kitcheu*^ there b no absence ot '"hre in gcueml^ or *all fire’. 
So the obiection menttoned b obviated by thb definition 

□f invariuble concoinitaiice. In the inference ^The hill is Gory, 
because it b ampfc^^ ^auoke* b the counter-positive of ’the 
absence of smoke^ abiding in all lod of ^tbe absence of fire' 
take* watexp eiCJ Or *non-fieiy things*. The defmltion 
applies to this valid inference. 

But it may be argued that this definition does not apply 
to an inferenee in which the predicate b one individual only/" 
because there are not all individudJs of the predicate {Pakula- 
s^lhyaL In ibt inference "It has this colour, because it has 
Uiifi taste" "this colour" is the predicate, which is an individual 

** iiflcoh Mhlhy^vntpak^bhiimajlfHSnlavrttiEfcfui Rrv&ptcraha, 
kti. TCVD., pp. 

** S^drftb^diTy^bhll.VRViUm^tl^hliRira'iJral^gilniii. TCA,, pp. 30 ^ 1 . 

Sokidyaih BfiiiJhyfiWtftvmrffti siS^lbyt tn bodhyRm. TCAD. 

. pp. 3(^21, 

^"TCAR., p. 43. 

ckavy’aktitjiifci titfi ayyapdl^ TCAD., 

paiUJtkam, pp, 
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auid doe<: not jidnjit of msiiy xiidi%'iduit]&. So fourUi 
defiuitiDii o£ luvirinhlc cnnooimtMice does not nppty to tliLs 
valid inference^ [Uid vitiated by nonriervasioa. To obviate this 
objectieux tiie gftli deflnitiDi) 

(5J Invai:iab1e coacctaitiince h tfat aVisence of the reason 
from v.-]i£it ts not the tocus of the predicate.*' It mcsios the 
Ljhscjice of tile existence of the neason &om eutitLes different from 
the lod JTi which tlie predicate ejusts. Such absence means stich 
abs^re in general.** The absence of ^smoke* frotn ^tioti-hery 
thrags" Ht gcnttral Is the mvndabte eotimmitnnce, wlikli is the 
ipiaimd of the inference : *Tlie hili Is fiery, i>ecstise it b smtdiyi 
like ifc kitchen/ Though Vsnokc* b preseut m entities different 
fKitti the l<x} of ^individml fines'^, there ts no uonpcrviLniiQ/* 

All these diiifffiiitiotis are defective^ i^iice they do not apply 
to Kevalinvayt tnferencer becuose here there Is no dU^imilaj 
tiisiaitee (vijKik^^ in which lire prodicate does not cxisr/* 'This 
b ktiownhie, it tinmealde/ There is no tbssmtOaT 

instance of knowable tlimjfs. Hence These delinitions are not 

aileifimte. 

(hi liEVonahle conimmitance is defined as the relation of 
the reason to the predicate in iu ehtitety/^ Thb defitiitiaii does 
tint apply where tlie predicate is one individiLBl oiiiy^ bccaitM 
there is no enllrety which denotes ali individusls without leaving 
tmi any. Where the reason *3tnnfce" denotes many mdividnaLs^ 
ati individno} *fire’ a hiHy firej is not related to ‘all smokes"^ 
But invanable conconiitance is the relation of the reason to all 
cases of die predicate. WTiCre the reason is not coextensive 
with the predicate^ the former is not related to the entire extent 
of the priid icale.** 'Smoke' ^ ivhicb b marrower in extent ttifto 
Tire", is iiot reiatt^ II* the entirE extent of 'fire*. 'Smoke" i? 
not related to "ffre’ b a red-liol ixoir balk Entirety k either 
of Un? teasoiii or of the predicate* or of the toci of the reaiiart, 


a TL'A,, ft. 31- 

^ - iw VTttiivlbhftv* j tyartimh 

Ijodhint, TCAIt 

n. IB. mxv, pp. 

riv SImIL AlihATiii TCA.i p. 31. rog-lk 

^ lesj, itr-iei. 

vyiptih. TCA,. p. «3. 

tshAvOt. '^^*^*** v>^|itih rifaiMtyfiiiteh lada- 


. -W, 


Ttuf^rliiff /4W 
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^jr <if ft protJCTtK wfiicb exim id the locus of the reasonn*" 
[aviiriftble concotnitiuiee y; cot co-ptesenco of Llie predicate with 
ihe entire reason in tUe ^ame because it does not Apply 

urhiJte the redsrOfi ikurtte^ one individiial only. 'Thi.i=. has a 
quality, because il has siibstancepess (drnvyalva)\ ^Tln^ has 
smell, btcau^ it Itas tarthncSrS (pjthivrtvar. These inferences 
me valid I but there i& int^ariable GonecmiitfttLce ftecordirq; 
to this definition( bemuse *5ub^icenes$' is one, and "earthntss' 
is one. Invariable -concoinitance ia uot the existence of the pre- 
dJcftte m all lod of the reason, because it docs not apply where 
the reason m one locos only. 'Ether is a. substance, 

because it has sound'. Thift is a valid inference. But there is 
uo invariable concomitance in it accordini; to th^ dehniLioti, 
because the reason 'semnd' exists in one ‘ether' oaly- 

'KttcheJiiiess* coexists with *™okie’ in hre of a kitchen': but 
It docs not coexjilt with ’smoke' in hilly fire^** So tliis defini^ 
rion of itt^^nriahle Doneonii lance offers from nonpcrvasioii. 

t6J I'dftymia deJines invariable concomitance as tlie nntimil 
relation.** It is the unconditiona} relation,** This definition 
will be com^Mered tater^ The nataral relationi Ga^|re^ argues, 
either the relatipu produced by the essential nature of tlie 
reawDp or abiding in [ts^ essentM nature. Tlie first definition 
suffer^ from uoupcrvaidoiif because it does not apply to the 
valid inference j ^Harth is a stibfttnucep beciufc it has emthiifis'. 
The reladoD of "substanccnci-s' to 'earthnesa' ii eternal, since 
they iiire eternal, inastnuch os they are universalis (jBVil. So 
*snbfittiiiccnes 5 * cannot be produced by the essentinl tiature of 
the reason 'earthnesa". The second definition snflers firom ever- 
pervasion, because it applies to the false Lnferance 'This is a 
substance, because it has beinghood*. The predicate ^substance- 
ue^’ residei> in the rea^ion ^betngliood' fsattvab "Hubslancrae^^ 
and T>eiagh! 5 od" both reside in ft substance. They are related 
lo ^h other by coitihereuce in the same substrate- There is 
pervosiem here according to the second dc5nition^ But The 
inference invalid, becaiLse there is the abn^noe of 'subi^tance- 

** Atm kiremi'ftth filflhiiJiHsyo ‘^[Hiyisy* «adhmtLalmyD5T3 
Fi rtvak^UJii. TCAR.^ p. w; 

«TCAft.. pp. g$,87; pp, 7^.74; NTW^,, 74. 

“ tVxUiboiiiIhab ♦vahhlbiltiib ffamhtinJtiali. \TV., fjlv^ntmihk/p p, 

m. 

AiiA!ipfti!lilkdmDi fva ivibbairiltatTftm. KV,, |j, 300. 

AS 
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sc^ ia a quaJit^' $4jd aa jieiioB, thuugh 'Ji^iiiigJiood’ ^sbi tti 
them, Heac« jwnisiou ia not imtana rdatioH/' 

(8! Invariable ratwofuitioiai ia the iitui-esisteiice of ihe 
raasoQ u-bcra tUe pr»i<licaie ia abeenl, or, thq esUteucc of tJic 
ill the JociLs of iht absence of th<f predicste, Thia 
deiioicioo is defective:j btscamie it dos not apply to Revataiivayi 
inference in nfiiclj tlierie ia no dissituitar instance of the •ibseni.ii 
of the prtdicale.'* 

(dj luvttTwble coaconiitance is mere reLitkm.*’ This delini- 
lion snffcfs from oveipemisiou, because variabie dvpreseace of 
the reason ivith the predicate hi Uae same locus, wfaidi b itot 
the ground of a valid inference, will be considntod to bo in- 
vanjible coucomitunce acttirding to thb dofinilian." 

flO) Invariable concomitance b the state in ivhiti the 
reason has not a locus in which there is non^ca-pRuence Of 
the predicate,’■ It b die slncne* of the reason from uhal is 
a locus of the iJredicate. In the valid iiiferenu ’The hill is 
wety. ^‘suse it b iiaoky’ the reason 'smulce' tutii not a loctjs 
re which til* predicate 'fire* is not present. There is always 
of *«noke* wftfi -fire’ in the locus of 'siunke*. But 
ttiere ts no non-co-prescnce of 'fire* fn the loctis of Miioke’. 
The predicate is 'fire'. 'A lake of ttater' b not a locu^ of ’fire*- 
there la non^xj-pteseace of fhe* in it. 'nie reason ’smoke* is 
not preaent in ‘a laie of water* in which the predicate •fire' 
^ not present So there is invariable concomitiince here. But 
m the false inferciict: 'Tlie tuTl is smoky, because it h fiery' the 
ri^ 'fire* esrim jn 'a red-hot iren t>aU'. tvhich is not a loctis 
* Ins predicaic^ ‘smoke*. So tliae h no invariable eoummitwncif 


(111 lavariable coscomitanoe b the state in which the 
reason Itas not a locus which b difiereol from the locus of the 
The reason ’smoke' has not a loctw which » 
Oihetent hum a locps of the predicate 'lire*. 'A take of water’ 
» g lo cns of *£«’. it b not a Iocm of ■smoke*. ’Smoke* 
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does ciol iq 'a lak<; of neater" wliich is diEettsil ffdm a 

Uxrci:^ of ^ there is mvetriabk eoncomtUittce In the valid 

infenencx 'Ttte hiU fiery* becaii^ Ci Lr But In the 

fultic iiikreiice *The trill b smoky, because it is fiery^ ibere is 
no Invanabk ooncuniitHRcer because the reason 'Sire* has a locus 
"a red-hot iron baU\ which b different from the locus of the 
l>redici:ite *5itTioke\ Those two dednitiops are called the Lion^ 
dehuiliuns. They are defective^ becaiLse they show that 
tlic reason has not a locus, whiidi Is not tlie locus af the pxedl- 
ottc. But sfjiiicttcnes Uie rtiisiDn Ita-R a iocus* which is not the 
locus of the {dedicate. l*tie reaison *i5nloke nu n hill* has a 
loctis hill'* which b not a locus of the pretUcale 'a fire in a 
k^tchen^” 

(12) Udayjua defines mvariabk concomitance as tbc un- 
conditlonftl rektion"* or tiie co+preseace of the reason willi the 
predicate in Die same Ickrns^ qualified by Lhe al>seucMr of a 
condition..*^ A condition pervades the predicate, but does not 
pcrindc the reason. It vltiatts a false mfixnxqce^ 'The hill b 
smok 3 % because ii b Oery'. This b a false iufereucep *VVet 
fuel' Ls a conditiaii (tiividhi) which pervades the predicate 
'smoke** brut does not pervade the reason 'fire\ There is no 
'wet fuel' iu n itid-hot irao bad in which there, is 'fi^e^ TJn- 
conuicional relstion or invariahk cencomitAdce is the co* 
jireseiicc af thC' reason with the predicate^ wh[ch exists in the 
locus qf the absence of the £rouater-i>Q5itiv^ of as many 
absences as ihere are in its lod,** Hie co-presence of the reason 
^smoke* with the trrcdicate 'fire\ which is co-preseut with 'the 
absence of wflte^^ etc,* in the same locus is an omconditiqnal 
relation, tn *a bUl' which is a locus of "anokc' there is Hhc 
absence of water' whose entmter-positi™ is water. *Watemess^ 
is the limitor (a^’acehedaka) or Imiittnj? property of the 
positive * water'- 'Water^ is limited (avacchtnim) by the Umit- 
or of the cumitcritositive- 'watemes^'- The red^on 'smoke* lias 

” trtttv ya tlcifl rikaihiyaiiailli Ekarjoiiilliitarngg c^klilbAm. 
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co-pfeseroe with the predicate *fire'i which is co-present with 
‘the absence of In the same locHS, So there h ati mi- 

conditional relaooii of 'smoke' with It applies to the 

s'ahd inierence. 'Tliti hiH is because it i? smoky’r but it 

does not apply to the Mse inference *Thehill is smoky, hficaui^e 
it is Here the reasoa *fire^ ts conjoint^ with a cotidilten 

*wet fuer. There is 'the of wet fneV iu ci red-hot iron 

fwiU, which is a locus of the reason 'fire*. The cotin ter'^:30s^t^vt^ 
of *the abseucc of wet fud^ is > locus of wet fner. The pjedi> 
catE 'tsiuoke" b not eo-fireseut with *the abiience of wet fnel*. 
So there is no uncondiuonal relation of *firc" to *sllloke^ 


Ori uucondtijoiial relation ts the co-presence of all vyabhb 
carins qf the vyahluc^ of the ocaaon with the prediL-ate lit the 
Same locus."*'Thc hilt ts fiery* because it is anoky*. It is 
a rdid inference, Heti? the reason b 'atnioke'v 'A jar" b its 
vyabhicori* becotise it iH the etmuter-positivc of ‘the nji&eiicc of 
0 jar' which abides m hiir* which b a locus of “smoke*. The 
vyobhiedn of 'a jar* la ‘the abscticu of a jar*. tHBcause it is absent 
frotii the ifround* which is a locus of ‘h jar'. There b co- 
presence of 'Ihft abseaice of a jar* with ‘fins' in the same locns. 
So there is an tmconditiaiuil relatfon here. But the inference 
‘The hill b ^<iky, because it b fiery* is false. Here the reason 
b ‘fire*. The vyahhiearl of the reason 'fire* b the condition 
fnel" (upjdhi}^ which Is absent from a red-hot iron l>all, which 
is a locus of *firc‘_ The vyabhieiju of 'wet ftieP is ^ibe absenire 
of wet fuer* There b iio eo-presejice of the predientt *amoke* 
with ’ihhe aliaeni’^c of wet fuel* in the same iociiJi, fk^ there ts 
HO uncondittoTTaS rdatiun here.” Gafij^esa explains the mearH 
of tTtlayana^s deunition of vyapti ip ihb manucTp 
(U) Gafigesa defines invariable concomiUmce as the co- 
presence^ in the same loctis, of the reason with tlrd predicate, 
which is uol limited by the Limitor of the couiiler^positivc «f 
the ah^ncc. which dbrilei iji the same tooM with the reason, 
hiit^^ides in a lotrus difl'erent ftont the loctts of tha counter^ 
positive,** 'The hill Is fiery, because »t is mioky* In thb 
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valid infcienfie k c«-|>reseiice of itw^ reason ‘snioke' with 

Uic i^redicalc -fire', wliitt is nol limited by tte liiiiii:or f'jamessH 
erf the emtiiiterp<i5itive 1*^ jiir') of ‘the ahsejiec of n jar% which 
^bid^ in the Aarae loms (*tt hfU’J wrUi Use mi.™ ':stnoke^: bt^t 
"the absence of n r^' abides iu a Itjeuft ‘the ground', which is 
dirfemnt from ilic locm of the counter-posbve *the jar’. The 
predicate ‘fire^ is not the conutcriioaitive of 'the Abscafi:^ of a 
}^t\ which abides in 'a fliiJ^, the locus of "s^^oke^ But the 
inference ^The hiU b smoky, because it b fieiy' is invalid. 
There is no invariable coneofnitance hcrep because the predicate 
'smoke* is noi the cotuiter-^positive of ‘the absence oJ 
residing in Va red-hot iton bali\ which b a locus of the rcasun 
'Smofce^ b not ihc counter-po^tive of ‘the absence of 

smoke’, 

'This tiee contact with a monkey, because it Itas this- 
trecues 9 \ It b a valid inference. *Thia-treenes&" is the reason s 
its locu^ is Hhis tree’* There b 'the absence of contact with 
a innnkey' in 'a root of tiib tri^* or 'this t^ee^ 'Contact with a 
moTiLcy' b the countef-pMitive of "the absence of cnntacl with 
u monkey^ There b co-ptcsence of ’caiitact with a monkey* 
and ^the absence of contact with a monkey’ in "this tree’. The 
dcSmliou of inyariable conconutonce given above ivlthont the 
c|utibfi cation 'tvhicli ubsence does not reside tn the toeus of 
(be oounter-poaitive^ does not apply to thb valid inference^ 
Hence this ts adiied> The absence residing rn the loctts 

of the reasan 'tbds-lxeettese' should not reside In the locus of 
the counter^pKMitlve ’contact with & monkey * ^ ^The abs^ce of 
contact with a monkey' should not reside in "thb trce% whidi is 
the locus of the counter'posttive "contact with a monkey’, 

Thb definitiou applies to a Kjcval^vayl infenMioe^ 'Thb 
is knovrable, because it b namatile% The reason is "nanmhiUty*; 
its locus is 'a namable thing". "The absenoeA of iames^, ctoth- 
ness, et^:p^ reside in it ; but "the ahseuce of knouahibiy’ docs 
not reside in it, "Kriowability' is not the counter-positive of 
t!jc absence wliich resides in "a namable thing’. Hence the 
dehnition of inv'arbhle concomitance given above applies to 
thb valid Kcvalanvayi infcience. It b called SiddtjiinUilak|a:^a 
of iavutfbbk caacoiriitan«_ Vyapti is tiic logical ground of 
inference. 

Yisvarmthti defines inimmbte coneouritance as the co- 
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pTtsttit:t, in ibe same loctui, ftf the witii ilit 

wliich is dot the CdELnt^-t>ositivc of tlie itbsado^ feiiiiLbig in the 
[pcus oi the re&5<m/'* The co-fresenct of the mtson 'sraoke'* 
in the same with the predicate which hi not the 

counter-positive of ^tlie fibgence of s jELr"^ "the absence of a 
doth*, etc.* which reside In llie locus of the lem^an *a hill' 
is in variable ccncomitaiioe. There are 'the abseuces of a jur^ 
a doth, etc^ in *a hiirj but there i& no "absence of fife" lu it- 
Ttre' is the counter-positi^Tc of ^thc absence of fi^e^ but not of 
'the absences of a iar, a doth, etc.^ The ci>-|ire$enca of ^smoke" 
with ^di "&rc* b the sajiie tocus ia mvartabk coficoraitjmce-**^ 


J. Ths AfMtrs \k^ Knowledge of fn^ariabk 
Cn € omit An cf (t iignth 


Frabh^^ara regards repeated observation tbhuyodariaaaj aa 
the means of knowing in variable concotiiimnce. Ga^ge:^ refutes 
kins vipw.“ Each perception of the relation of the reason 
"smoke" to the predicate ^fire* h not the cause of the know* 
ledge of Itivorioble concomitance. The succ^sive peroeptioE* 
me destroyed quidtiy, aud^ cousequently, they adlecthdy cau- 
no! produce tiic knowledge of iiervason The im¬ 

pressions (samskujaJ of these percei^tions arc not tlic emt^ of 
this knowledge, because they are the cattse of recollection, and 
aided by the ■wmse-obiect-inlercourse they are the caus^ of 
rect>gnifioit of pervasion of two endhes jiercidved together tu 
the past. The impressioti of one object cumiot produce the 
recnllectiori of anoth^ object. If it did^ then a jnr u'oidd pro¬ 
duce the knowledge of a cloth. The impressions of "smoke^ and 
^fire" ciru produce ihe recottectinns of ‘smoke* and resiw^c- 
tively. Hut they cannot produ<^ the knowltd^^e of invarlahle 
concomitance wliicli involves dlssimtlar things* occurtcnce 
of "nmoke* and "fire" tn a kitchen, a hiU^ etc. Further, what 
the moaiilug of rerKtated observatimi of relation fsamhandlLi.- 
bhfiyodarsanai ? It means either observations £ii many places i 
OT obser^^atious ed mmy irfshuiccs, or obstenvatiori of the stiine 
instance many tim^ The ittvarfalik cotuiitftitatice between 
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colonr and taste b perodved tU ace place i that txrUveeii 'sub* 
siancencss* and ■jamea' which ate nat each w perceived, Thera 
is tto observatioti of tnimy instances of 'suhstaJiceneSift' and 
'iaraess'. (rfucb an: universals. Tiicfc is so detneni eorntnoii 
tn ttumertrttsaegs (Mmya^va) like tbreeHCHS, fonrnes, etc- 
Thcre is no fisily as to the nunibw of times the relaiion hetiveen 
tivo tbtuiEs should he obscr^od. The M^servation of a floor and 
a pen even a htuulrod times cannot yield the ktiow ledge of 
invariable concomitauce bctn'cen them.*^ 

isome tnaintaio that nqjealed observation aided by hyr«>' 
tbetical reasoning is the cause of the knowledge of invariable 
cmtcomitancc-*' GaAge^a cnticiies thh* view. Then tel olwer- 
vetiAD of concomitance aided by ti>Tmthetica3 reasoning be the 
of its knowledge, becauiie it is its necessary condition^ 
and let fe|ieated observation be considered to tie useless. It can* 
not be argnetl that bn^fhcticsl raasouing » not possible wiih- 
ortt teiJented observation. bceaUM a person who has acquired 
knorvledgie of concomitance fraaj the first obarvation can have 
h>’poth«ical reasoning; The knowledge of iovariahle eoncomi* 
taiicc is the ground of hypothetical reasoning, tj hypcflhetical 
lea^itttig be thought to he the ground of invariable conoomi- 
tance, then it will lead to infinite regress..” It may l>c argued, 
a fic%v-bran baby'a voluntary actiuna to realise a good au<l 
avoid tin evil depend on his inference that a rfsrticului action 
will give pleasure or pain, which the IcnowIiKige 

of invariable conHaanittincc, hut he Has no hyiarthetical rcaston- 
ing, $0 there is no infinite legnsss. Then hypothetical reason- 
tug is not a cause of the knowtedge of invariable cmtcomitaiice, 
fiecause there art larcepliotis, The Kavya Nyiiya admits the 
fierceptiaii of all objects through an cxtraorduiaty intercourse 
with ib^ da5s*e&Mnee iiatBany:i laky pa-prat ya^iotti) Hut 

I'riibtiakaro doe* not admit such extrafirdinaiy iatcrcotir^ with 
the cUss^essence. It is a character cotnmnn to many objwts, 
and. consequently* its knowledge depends upon rafietited obver- 
votkiu. A few observatioiis, PrabhSkara argnes. axe necessary 
for removing doubt as to the concomitance being accidental. 
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But eveis tliese obstivalicitis* Ganged niAjr not re¬ 

move doubt uJiout tBe b^x^ideutdi mtoie of the ix^ucoimitaxice. 

The Nyaya considers ihe kKowlcdge of the abseiiur of 
friwtratitig conditions (npidbi) as 4 oinse of ihe knowledge of 
itivarkhie cotnxmiixmict- The doubt nbotit an abject ejnstmg 
ill tht: time and in the place being a conditioti is removed 
the knowledge of its being a perToder (vyapaka) o! the leasou 
or iif Its being j^ervaded by the prediEiate. Frabhakora argues 
that such doubt about an object being a condition 13 not 
renioved without reikiated obsen^atiou. Ga^geib uouteuds tiuii 
Brabhiifcafa's argument involves Inlinite regress. The fciiovr- 
ledge of the absence of an nuperccptiblfi eonditioti depenils npoii 
inference, Infereiti:^ dei^ends upon the removal nf doubt iiboui 
on object being a vitiating condition, and so on to infinity/* 
TJtat much refiealed; observation b tbe cause of the knowledge 
ol an object not being a condition« which is necfe^y for iim- 
dudng a certain knowledge of Its out being a ot the 

predicate, llul itj«> exact niunber candot be ascertained, 
hurther, doubt about non-concomitance consequent on doubt 
abimt Liri tnii>erceptible eondJtion cannot be removed by repeat- 
i^l obs^vation or by inference. Morcoveri the Impresdoiis 
produced by repeated observatitms cannot aid the exteoial 
^se-organs or the numos, because without their operalion 
(vyapam) invariEihle ccmcomltnncc is known by a person trtim 
observation of coucomitMice and ntin^bfiervstioti of uou- 
concomitflnce. If impressimis aided them, tiien they &£ well as 
recollections produced by them wcniM be mcmiA of valid knoic- 
ledge IpTmiapajp Hence in variable concomitance is knuwm 
hy a single observation/^ Repeated obsarvation cannnl remove 
dnuhts al^out nou-eonccimitance. Hypothetical rcanning can¬ 
not be the of the knowledge of invnriahle conccmiitancet 

since it depends upon vyuprip and will lead tu infinite regress/* 
Hence invariable coiicotnitaiice cannot be known by reiieafeed 
ol»rvtitiQn aided by hypothetical teasoping. 

GoiiiirE^ maintains ihat invariable concomitance is know-n 
by the oK^ervatiap of coiieoniitacce and the absence of kuuw- 
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ledge of uojn;oneoniili4iiee #ided by hypothetical i^asoaiiig^ 
w^hich lenioves doubts about suspected couditiDiis (upiilhi},^“ 
The lowM-Jedge mii&t be ccmlii. Appreh^nsien i^ometiines arLees 
froni doiiM about n suspected coudition and sonieCiuies froiii the 
penreptioii of the comtnan property of Lbc reason and the pretb- 
iMte ftud die nou'iPcrcepHoti of theh special ^ualitie*. The 
ubseticc of conditions ia known by leaMiuiug, 

Sometimes it is self-evident. Hypothetica] reasoning sbouhl be 
coatioued nntil doubts are removed. So it does not lead tt> 
infinite regress. Where dotibts do not air^ owng to contm- 
diedon TVitb effective actions^ invariable cqncijmltaiice b known 
without hypotlietical reasoning.•“ 

4. ffyoftfifcefirdl (TorlwiK 

If aonokc be not produced by an tndly rtrhited to bcbig 
improdno^ by an entity unrekted to fire, then il will Hot be 
produced. It wHi give rise a doubt whether smoke will be 
produced by a non-fire only, or wheth^ it will sonictiiiied be 
produced without a tire, or whether it will be product without 
a cause. If a person entertained doubt as to whether an efiect 
is iiroduced by a cause In whose presence lie fottmi it to be |pTO- 
duced, and in whose absence he found it to be not product, 
then he would have no action for the pruductiou of an effect, 
and ho woidd iid( procriire a fire U> produci^ a smoke, food to 
satisfy his tnmgei, mid use words to commimicaiie his know¬ 
ledge to others, beciixt!® these effects would be produced withnut 
these cius&i. So procuring these causes to produce these effects 
b the comiteracting cause of doubt. If there is doubt, there 
cfju be DO unifomi procuring of the particukr omses for the 
production of jiartitukr effects. If there is uniform procuring 
of particular cetui^ for the production of particular effects, then 
there is no douht,^* Kcnce that is doubted, which beiug 
doubted, Lhere no orreifl of oiie^s actiaa. One eamiot enter- 
tain linubl os to fire, wet fijeb etc_, being the cause of smoke, 
who regularly procures Ihetn in iirckr to prtxJuce ^ttiokc. So 
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liracticul tii:tio3i is the end of doubt ; they cannot ri tiie 

same Thus there no inSnite repress of hypotiietical 

roawning and mvariable concomitance urf^ed by same. On«*a 
practical actiem is Uie countcractiiig caii^e ot doubt. The 
umfotiu procurtni; of a fine, wet fuelp cKl, for the production 
of ^noke a proof of the abficnce of doubt about tJie cause- 
eifect^relalion. HyjMrtbuticaL tensonlrij^ feOiovei ikmbt. There Ls 
coiittadiction beitveai doubt and jirackica] action. So it wrong 
to maifttuin ivtih Sdlmr^ that there is doubt if there practical 
-rctioti, that ihetc ta certainly doubt if there is tu> pructical uction 
bd the absence of its cnuiituractin^ cau-sen that doubt cannot 
be counteracted by practical action^ and that hypfltherieal 
nsaaoning cannot remove doubt* because it dt^bejids upon En- 
varinble Coricumitauce which dci>ends u^hou iiyjjothedcal 
reasoning to Pmcticnl ncUou do^ not deficitd upon 

doubt, but it terminates doubt, Hy'fTOthetIcat reasoning is 
ueces»ry for tJie rumnval nf doiiht about vitiating vonditionfi 
(ctpsidbiK Jt is not p<ii^bk withmti rciKated nEi^^rvafciou 
(bbQyodaifania). which tA therefore necessary, but wfucli does 
not directly lead in the knmvledgc of tuvariable conoortiitance.** 
BytHJtlietieal ts iMiiietimes necesory for such know* 

ledgen wliidi ilepeud^ u|¥>n repeated ohservatiGn. Bnt it is not 
valid knowledge.” Si> the impressfotis of repeated obserrations 
ure unt independent means of valid knowledge. 

It may be the knowledge of the aJ>sciice of duubt 

about uon-coiiccrmitjmce and the kiiDwtedgc of favonmblc hypo- 
tlietical Tea!H7ning are present rn an invalid tnferaice like the 
abecr^-attnu ^ caucamimnee and the umn5ti«mi*atioi> of non- 
concorEthancep and| ooiiscqueirtiy, thej' canuot produce the «nam 
kuowlcflgt of invariable toncomitance. This argunicut wrong. 
The real absence of doubt about noD^oncanritiince find a real 
bj^M^theticnl reasoning ore causes of the tnnwledge of invari- 
ablii conranitancc. The fcnowledgt of such absence and the 
EmowiedB:e of a hypotlactical reosonmf^ are not causes of the 
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^JiowW^c of Jien^ason, Vtilid hv^wtht^ticai rca^oiimjif 
Ujc valid iLHOTvledg^ af iTjcfvfUifloii. ItiV 4 ilid fiypotlietital reiusOTi- 
iiiK jiroduce^ the invalid knowleds^ of IKjrvasion* Vr^lCK doitbc 
about non-roncomitfliice is atjtsent, pervasion is knoWTi without 
hjrjKJtbcticjil reasoning. So there is no regress/* 

Olbera avoid infinite regress in another inanner: The 
hj-pollioticnl reasoning 1 they argia\ which depends upon the 
perception of iiervasion (tyapti), ckpoids upon anoiher Uvpo- 
ilittiical rcasomngr but that ivhich dcpctidf^ upon the recollec¬ 
tion of ^j4nv]ision, dm nut depend upan another^ m titat thcie 
no infinite regrcai'i of bypoilieticn] reftsomng imd Twvs-'doa* 
Hypotlieticsd rensnniiig k a of the iieroepticiii of perva¬ 

sion, and nut of its recoltection."^ A neTr-bom bot^'a inffirence 
of an action being conducive lo pJeasnre or pain depends upon 
the recollectio!! of pervasion^ because tliere is no c:iuse of its 
perception ; the recollection is due lo the perception of pervn^ 
siou in tbe past birth. So there is im uifinite regress. 

t>lhers avoid infinite regres^i by reigarding the certain know¬ 
ledge of caiisa.^ and effects as tlie cause of ihe lemoval of doubt 
ill hypothetical reasoning, they being known fnim limes 
toimemoriid,** Onh^tiA contends that thi.s view is wrong, 
because lEifereiice as dJsdngui.shed from perception is necessary 
for Ibe tnvestigatioii of a meims of xn^id kiuiwlcdgc, which 
depends upon hypothetical teOsoRing, so that it wit! lead to 
infinite regtess. The knowledj^e of perviisicin^ which k the 
ground of bypotbeiitaiT reasoTEing, may' be said to he begiimlng- 
Icss. because oUicnvise U cannot be estahEsJicd, This aignmiml 
IS invalid,, because ii(ni*establislinieiU k inference, which 
de pends ujkhj bypolbetica] rcaaoning. 

Others maintain tliat the knowledge of twvBsiou detrends 
utMiti hyjxrtUeticaJ reasoning, becanse the ab^sence of cunditions 
(npaiUtil dej^ends upon it wbicJi disproves the opposite centin- 
geiicy. cunteucb that ihis \iew h wron^* because 

hypothctfaiJ raasQRing Is not a mcona of valid knowledge/* 


-TCA,, pp, 23344; TCAfi,, pp. 33)M8. 
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HjrpotJietJCti] rfr^3onli]g niAy said la be uuxilinry lo percep*^ 
tjpn, infeTefice, etc.* by teftioving dotsbi dliotit imn-^concopii^ 
tmce. Blit tliis is uTOBic, because it lend to [nGnite i^gT^ss> 
Tb^re is practital qctioji ^ithcFqi {i3r|Witht!ti{^t reo^uiig. 
Where doubt is absMl, it is not tieo^ssory for the ktio^ledgc 
of jKTi^asioia.” 

Some itunutain that the absence of imperoeptiblc condEliotts 
{upc^dhi) is known by proving that they Eire uot pervadta^ of 
the predicate and that they are pervaders of the reai?on. 
Gangfesa argues that this leads to infinite rc^ress^ The know- 
ledge of pcn^tssiQii depends upon the knowl^ge of the uh^tice 
of fm^tnitTiig comiitiojis (anjiiipadhtfcatvaS, which d^pemls tipmi 
infereijcc^ Which preirappoi&es the knowledge of pervasion. 
Tliefe is no other Tneaxis of the knowledge which can frive this 
knoivjedge.*^ 

docs not regard hi^pothetital reasaning as a jncims 
oF valid knowledge ipmrnBpal of valid knowledge fprama). Tt 
is an aid to prantauu. ftTicre there is no dotiht about non* 
conccnnitaiiee or vitiatijig cmuUttonsT it ^ not ftcK!:e:^iy for the 
know I edge of pervustbri. Bnt where there h sadt rlouht. It h 
necessary for the knowledge of pervasion. It is not TM?<KHe 
without repented 

Viivandlha follows His view is stated thus: 

The observation of concomitance between tho reason and the 
predicsitc with the unn-observation fif non-conectmtance iK-tvp'een 
them produces the know^ledge of pervasion. The knowledge 
of varislile concoimtimce is a hindrance to It^ aitdt consexinenilyi 
itr? iib^;ence Is a necesisary condition of it. Repeated oheervatjon 
is nol a cause of the knowledge of pervasion. Ev*ii a single 
observotton o£ conooniitancti prodaccs such knovvlcdger if van* 
able couraniitance 15 not knoAvn. On some occa^cma repeated 
ohservadon becomes necessary to remove the apprehension of 
vamble coBeamitani,:^, Where it caimot remove such appre- 
hension^ byijoiilictkai reasoning b required Co di^irove the 
otspositc contingency'. Where there ia no apprehension, there is 


*F, ^P^^*l>tiJiialuldrtad aTiau paidkihalragmlui ev<i budiuLlilji^ 
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nu of hyiHJJheucal rca5onia>c.^ Difukani Blut^ia tnendcmi^ 

tw<j kinds of hypathtiticol reasoaing. (1) *If an entity is devoid 
of fire, it luuBt be devoid of smoke'. It givw certain tnowledge 
of the eatjial relation between two objects (v tytya ]ia Hi.!nHht.tf^) , 
{2) ‘If smoke is a vartuihle enneomitnot of fire, then it wil! not 
be inoduced by fire*. It givra the knowledge of pervasion 
f vya ptigrahokal ”, 


Cofitfi'riOA (i'Mdfti), 

luvoriahte coiiconutance is an tincoaditioDo] relatioa, Tlie 
determiaation of the oattire of a condirioo (upiidhi) is necessary, 
becanse the nature of iavariabie concamitance cannot lie ascer¬ 
tained. if a conditian b know-a to be present, whicb products 
tie knowledge of variable ooncomitance/' |I) Ganged gives. 
fJdayuna's definition of a coHdition. and injiiri-E it more exact. 
It b non-perv35ive fat’yopakai of wbat is taken as the reason’ 
and pervaavc Ivyapaka) ol whet is taken as tlie predicate.” 
Tb* TEtuioii and the predicate mentioned heiv are not really so. 
The know^lcdge of the abhcnce of a condition is not necessary 
for Ute knowledge of [tervason ; for, if it were so, it waiitd 
involve mutual ck-}jeitdeiice, auce the definition of a condition 
contains the temi ‘pesTBSioa’, there being jwrvasian nf it in 
the predicate,^' {2> Ctr, a condidoit is not the conntcr-po^ve 
of the absence residing in the loens of the predicate, and b 
the counter-positive of the absence residing In the of the 
reason." A condition is pervasive (vyapakal of the predicate 
ami tnm-pervasive (avyapaka) of the reason in Oib sense.** 
This definition aoJers from non-pervosiou, because it doe» not 
apply to the conditions. wMch are i^rvasivc of the predicate 
limited by the reason of by a property of the sobject, which 


•* SltfD.. p. 4E5. 
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arr not iioii-conditiaii^^ ^iji« they eijually vitiate invariahlft 
coacwuilMce'*^. ^Air bi tJtzfijei^tible* Ik.s2lii^ Li h the lilxhlL- of 
touch', 'llebfi: etidiied with imwiifest colour' 1% a coiulitiiui 
htjre j it 15 not pervasive of the predicalt 'perceptibility', siuce 
the self ii j>eteeptil)le* but not endued ftith Eimiiife5t oolour- 
But the couditiou endued with manifest colour^ is 

vasivo of ■perceptibility' Uniited by a property of the subject 
'*air% vitmi 'being nil externaj ^b!3ta1lce^ ^He dart, because 
is u ffCin of Mltrn', 'Being pfodueed by eating leafy vege- 
tabk^' b a conditiou here ; it b not of tbe predicate 

'darkitji*ss\ since n jar b dark, but its dnrkiLea» hi not "produced 
by llie eating of leafy vegeUiibles*, But llie condition 'being: 
pranced by vating vegetables* is pervasive of the pt«3icaUJ 
'riiirkness^ limited by the reason 'iieing a ^on of mitri'. Tlie 
above defmitEon of a condition suffers from overpervasioii* 
because it Applies to places other than the subject. "The bill 
ts smoky» because is fiery*. *Wet fqel' is a condition^ which 
Is p&rvBSive of the predientfi *stnoke' in the bill, but not in 

oLlltJ 

(3) Udayiijia deilnes a coiiditioa m what is nnii-pervaihT 
of the reason and Coftsteastve with tfte predicate^ or p^rvasiw 
nf the predicate and T^iervaded by the pretlicate.^ Gafige^ 
criticizes XJdayaua's view on the ground that wliat is not eo- 
extendve with, and pervTisive of, the prediente is a coaditioii. 
In bemg the eau 5 ie of a flaw in an infetence coextensivene^ 
<sftniay>"nptatva} with the predicate is not necessary* That is 
not necessary for something^ in w'ho^e presence it does nnt 
exist, and ni whose af^noc it exists. A condition being: per¬ 
vaded hy the prcdicnie is not necessary.” 

(41 Tldayanu defines n condidoa os the property of an 
object w'hicb is mBected in AnjOtlu^f object. Itedness of a 
flower h. attribulchd to a csrysnd. The javi fioxver ts » condirion, 
because its redne^ Ls attrlbuteil to a crystal, which is taken ns 
a tcAMin, A enudition is that wliose bebg pervaded by the 
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l»rt:ditate 13 attributed tt> ihe reason.'* Gso^tiia ciitickea diit 
(lefiniuon. I£ a conditiaii ivere merely pm-aikd by the iiiedi^ 
cate, then 'Litdieoness' uonid be a. condilion iu the iufereace 
■The kitehea is smoky, beejuse it is &ay\ because it h jjcr- 
vHcted by 'smoke*. A comb lion must bt not only pervaded by 
the predicotEr, but also pervasive ot the predicate," ‘Kitcheu- 
ncss* is not pervasive ot ‘s^oka', mill, cmisequimtly, is noi a 
condition, pi ihe pojiular simre, whal allrihutes its property to 
nnotliLr object b calted a cyaoditioii. But m I.,ogic ivhat is 
pervasive of lire pretluate and noupervasive of the Tta^m, 
frustrates the knowledge of rienasion, and vitiates an luferiuijce 
is l ulled a condition,'* 

15> lathers define a condifion as that ivhu&e ..hi^ niT csoutiu- 
dicts variable concomitance," In the aljaeoee of n coiufilion 
there IS invariable conconiitanoe. The abjenc* of tvhnt is not 
coexistmisive i^ith tlic predicate (vbmnjivyaplaj does not con¬ 
tradict miiBble cnijcoimtance ; there L> varudjfe coneoimteuce 
even in its absent. 'Sound is non-elemal, because it is a 
ijoidity*. ‘KjtowabiUly' is a condition. The condjtioo 'Icoow- 
ability’ a, pp-vn-dve of the predicate 'noo'Ctiiniity’, but not 
pervaded by it j heoce it is noB-cocxteiisive Ivl^imiavyaptai mth 

predicate. ITie reason ‘quality* is a variable coneomitaiit 
of the predicate 'non-ctemity’. 'Duality' is present in u incus 
from which 'uou-eternity' is abseat* The condition 'knoiv. 
ability' IS pervasive of the itMisan 'quality*? it is not uon- 
pc^ive of the rtoison ; so there is the atwnce of the imflditiaa 
‘knoivabUipr*' as noa-pervnsive of Ute reason, But though the 
condition is absent, there is no pervasinti Ivydptil of 'non* 
eteiuity* in 'quality*. 'Qualityueas' b present in ‘eternal quali¬ 
ties*; from which 'aon-etentity' U shseut. So there is no 
inwiable cancomitaucc in the absence of u condiriou. btice- 
wise, the alisence of vvitat is co-cstciMive v.ith llit predicate 
Isamavyapts), «r of what ia pervasive ol, and pervaded by, the 
predicate does not coutnidict variabte coacomitaiice ; there b 
variabU: coacomitance even m Its absence. Further, that m 


«. p«ri,a.tt. T<a„ a.t 
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whose piesentc there Is do uiierence b * flaw, hut that in. ivlicee 

absence there b an inference is not a flaw. 

jej ft p A ip 'fe tlefines a coaditioa as that from whose vatinhle 
concomitnnee with the reason, the variable concmnitance o£ the 
Teoson with the predicate h infemed*” 'The hill is ^ofcy, 
because it b fiery*. This b a false infcrenM. Whete^ there ts 
DO conditioB 'wet fuel', there Is the reason ‘fire*; 'fire' b u 
ry^ibiuc^ of ‘wet tnel', because it b pubent in a red-hot iroo 
biill from which 'wet taeT b aboeut. A vyabhieari of ju entity 
is ptfibent in the locus of the ahsencs of IbK eutltj- Itadahhava- 
vuOvrttil. The reason 'five’ is a vyafaUicari of the prahcitte 
‘smote’, because it is o vyabhican of 'wet fuel', A conditi^ b 
non-pervosive of the ttuson, being pervasive of the detcrmiiiale 
predicate. The cletermuiate predicate is limited by that profieny 
limited by which it b known to he present."* 'The kitchen a 
smoky, tiecause it is ficiy', 'Smoke' niiaiified try ‘titKhcnn® 
by the relation of co-pteseuce is the dfiterniinate ifHaysva-fita) 
predicate. It i* evident that there is vntiible toucoiiiimi)« of 
the reason with the predicate because of its fhetnj t-srbble 
concomitance with the condition whit* b pervasive of the predi- 
^aitc _whk'h b pervaded by ilic ptedicatc, or which b not per¬ 
vaded by the predicate,—becou'^ what has vimable oum.'omi- 
tan re with the pervader has variable concnmitaiire with the 
pervaded-*' The reason niiist have variable concottiitaiice with 
the predicitc. because it has variable concomitaiice with the 
predicate limited by the reason, or by a profieriy of the suhiecl.” 
'Destruction is petishable, beesuse it is produced'. 'Positivi- 
heiti£U^s* Ibhav&tvfll Ls u conditmn. The predicate pensh- 
abilit)-' » present in 'prior nou-eiiatence’; but the condition 
■pceiti've-lxnogness' is not present in it J m the condition is not 
the pervader of the predicate. BU! it is the pervade r of the 
predicate ‘peTisliability' lunllcd hy the reason 'producedness^ 


“ Vndvyali^carlivemi frailliTavTanhicinrTjidi w upfiilldh" 
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'Ail is p^ceptibLtii bccatt^ tl an iibodt af pcr^^eptibic ltoucli\ 
endticd willt munif&l cotour" b a ccnditimii. It not a 
p^muiler of th6 pr^catj? ^periceptibiljiy*^ because 'pcrceiid- 
bilit>'* i& present in the sclf» but cnduecl witli 

coLotit' is not preset in it. ^Air' is an exiernat sub^taiicc^ 
'Hie condition 'being eijdutKl ^-ith manifest cotour" Umitcd by 
'boijJif an external substance^ wbich is a property of tlie subject^ 
is a pervadet of the predicate ^perceptibility'. If tile reason 
wliicb b an meunable cDnccniutant (ftv>^bhicaji| of a f^uiililica- 
tlon of iJie predicate, baa variable oancomitanet^ (vyabhic^) 
vvitb die {jualified predicate, it must have vuriabk ccncomit&nce 
with tile pare predicatei because variable cxmcoiniturice cd the 
qiialibed prexiicaite is identical will] variable concoiaitonec of 
the pure .predicate." Invarmble cancomitance (avyablncma] 
with an entity consists in not beJng the i;rauiiter-po 3 itice of ibc 
afei^ce residing in tiie locus of that entily^*^ 

f7J th, what is a variable cpncomitaut (vyabkicarT) of Uie 
ceasnn. and proves its variabk ccncomitajice with the pn^cate 
is a condition.*^ A vjflbbicari of an entity is preseiit hi the 
locas of the absence of that entity/* A cnnditicMi is a vyabhiem 
of the reason, and proves that the reason is a vyahlhc^ of 
tluj predicate. 

(8) Qr* the pro|i«rty which bang excluded exclmles the 
predicate from the re^ison, or in whose absence tJiere is the 
absence of the FcJjtljnn of the predicate to thu rioaiKm in the 
snlijeci, is a ocmditiim/' Tosse^ing wet fuel* b a conditiDu 
in absence there U the absemee of 'smokm-ess' in a red- 

hol iron ball, and there is the absence of the relation of 'smoke* 
to ID the subject *hiir. Similarly, tn the abseura of 

'positive-beingness* there ia the absence of the relabon of 
dneedness* tn ^iion-etemity* in the subject "(kstruction'-" 


, VlfirwflJSvyahhWarini Eldjiaio? irui;tavyablih:^^va vijcAyatra- 
bhicOritruniifjimUt TC.\., mi* VUtfpHEljlItvarviiijhicram \ihsvi~ 
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( 9 ) Some jn&mtuliL that sometlmea wbut ts pervasive of 
tlie leosoD sl5o is li eonditioB,** *A hail is isartli, hae 

c^niam wtlt 9 iioliil In tliia false mfoTiiice ^neither 

lot nor cold touch' is 9 couditioiip bccstuse ii is perrasivc 6 t 
the Feinson ‘contact with a sdlid substIwlce^ wbidi b preseat 
in earth which has ‘udther hot aur cold totichV It may be 
argued that there is the fallacy of svarupa^iddhi here, Gad^feii 
replies that a coadihoii has a miirture %ith sofiiH other flaw Itt 
an Inference.*^ 

Aji en.titj'^ othej- than the subject or Ijoc-S Ijuik^laraJp 
which is known for certain ^ perrasive of flic predicate through 
cunfradidiflU (badha) ctr certain knowled^fe of the absenre of 
the pineilicale frmii the subject ^ caii be a conditiou. The obseuce 
of the predicate from the subject is known for certain by badlia i 
50 nou-S is known as pervasive of the predicate * ondf cen^* 
quentiy^ con be a cotidittou, "^Fire ojou-holp becauso it 
prodneed'- * Hotness' o£ is koowu for certain by perccff- 

tiou ; so *iion-hre* can be a condition* becatisc it b known as 
pervasive of the predicate 'non-hot'.*^ Bui on entity cither than 
the subject, vrhicb is not knowm for certjiiii a^ riervnsive of 
the predicate through contradiction {badhal or certain know¬ 
ledge of the abseucis of die predicate tram subject, cannot 
be a cinitiltioit^ because if it wertf a ooitdition« it would cease to 
be a catLSc ^rf a flaw' in an iirfcrouce.^^ Here there is no proof 
ftir the ivrnrltiinTL teiiig pervasivc oi the predicate. There is a 
doubt about nou-S betng pervasive of the prcdicflte ; so it con* 
not be a cause of a flaw in an inferenre. 

Some irmiutiiin thot d condition show^ that tbc reosau of 
an lufercuco is eountorbalanccd by another ntason which proves 
the dbseoce of the predicate from the subject. ‘A red-iaut iron 
ball is smokyj because it is fim^. This inferonce ts counter^ 
bihtnced by the rival inference 'A lod-hot iron ball h non- 
snioky^ because it is devoid of wet fuel*. Gangesa criticises this 
view. Just AS in j ^onterbulimecd reasoti faatJiTatipak^) no 
other cotmterbAlandug reason is to be shownip so in it no 

fa ^Sldtiaaxiw&pdlca^pyapadlti'l^. TCA,^, Pr 37S. SM., p- 4^i 
p. 375. S3l./p. 460, 
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comlltion b to be A number of coualerbuLmicuig 

inferences do mt stren^en one's mference. even as 3 bmidred 
htmd pcrsdus eanuat Invomble ccncomli^ce and pak:|a- 

dlmmmls are llie grounds of mfcrenee ; ih^y only are tbe 
gTOunds of its strengtli. A large number o£ iawu expose In 
Rii ojipoiient's infemice do nut lend sttengili to one's mferenw. 
The only ground of its strength ia invariable concomitance 
accompanied by i^ak^adkaitmitE.*^ 

A cuuditton is petirnsive of the predicate ; it is wider in 
utcnt than tiie predicate wdiich b iududed in It, It is non- 
pervEisvc of llie risasuu : the distent of the reason b exduded 
Crum that of the condition. The reason h present in the sub¬ 
ject ; t| {hetu) is o3?c!m]ed front the condition which is wdder 
tiuin the predicate. Hence the frnbjcct^ tbii locns o£ the reason* 
mti^i be cxdudcd hont Ihe predicate. Hence a conditinn proves 
the absence of the predicntc from the subject. The reason 'fire* 
IS present in a rcd-bot hon hall* which b the locus of the 
ab^'iicc of the condition %ve[ fud% tvhich b pervasive of the 
predicate ^5qloke^ So from the absence of the pervader Vet 
fuel^ the absence of the r>ervadcd "moke^ is ni&iTed^ Further, 
a condition is penFasive of the predicate, and the reason ts not 
pervad^ by the coudidon. So tha toaaon b not pervaded hy 
the predicate. Or, thefe b the absence of mvoriablc aittcomi- 
tun^ betw^^ the rcafioa and the firedicate. there h a 

certain hTitm kdge of a cunditiciiij there b a cerEain knowledge 
of variable ctmL^piiiitnnce. Witch there b a doubt about a con- 
didon, there La a doubt abotil variable CDncomihmce. Hence a 
cotiditicm proves variable concomitnnee of the reason with the 
predicate or the absence of invariable concondbLcce bcttveen 
them/^ Or, the reason occuo-mg in the locus of the absence 
of A couditiua or the pervader of the predicate, its (betn) 
variable concondtaaoc widi the predicate is inf erred.” A oim- 
dtlion is the Cause of inx^alidity of an inference for thj^ reasons. 


**Snipritipafc^e irpfi^ltiyiirftihZtFiitiflrij na syat Rtca^tipaksSat^]iii>«t. 
TCA-. p. ^8. Ibiii, p. 584. KKSr.. Ui, pp- 3343. 

“TCA., jiji. iii* pp. 3243. 

^ tTpa4nam>£eiLTif4| v^iibhkaranlfcAyiih iaifiadi.4aT&t l4t»iihAara lH 

yyabLii^OLniifiEiiAdv&Tt ^hyavtf iQklLa^'yApyat^eitn v jApriv iral^jzinavAk A- 

t*ra mpfiilljer ilO^nkattma. TCA., pf. 

fl inLUivavytpflkaljti&FAYiidvTlhfA^a 
TCA., pp, 3SSifA, 
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Udayafia negarcb wlnit is coextensive with (samavylptali 
and perv&sive of. the preiljcatCf aod tum-pervasive of the 
a* a condilicni, Oan^eSs regards irhat is non-coextensive with 
(vi^imivyapta^^ and pervasive of, the pretticiite* and non- 
pervasive of the reason also as a condition. VardhnmSua regards 
the former (samavyaptal os b primsry ccudilion, nod the ktter 
(vi^mavyaptn) ns a secofidary oonditjon-'' 

6 . SAiftMnyA-f.Mak4ana-Pf<^Uydmiii^ 


Ill variable concomttan ue ts the rclal ion of all iristaiu^ of 
the reason smoke) to the predicate fmh But horr 

can all lie known? All g^okes of M times and places 

are not kncnvti by percepticjn through the sense-organs. If ihe 
relation of all smokes to fire fe not kiiowiip the existence of a 
fire a hitJ emmot be inferrect froto the perception of a smoke 
on it. Ca^ger^ solves the problem by a^^uming an extraordinary 
kind of interconrie ihioiigh tJie generic fsOmanya* 

Iak$apfk-piatyaisitti}i Wlien a particnlm' ffiioke ts perceived 
through the visual organ^ all amokes one perceived in a non- 
Sensuous way through their gciuenc character (skutanv^a) ^siiioke- 
ncss^ which abides In thisin. JH.jkewi«T when an individual fire 
is perceived llu-ough the vicinal organ, alt Gres are pctiatived tit 
a non-senstLotis ivay through ^Greites$* which br llttir generic 
character. Samauya-lak^ua is an eKtraotdiEuuy noti-sen^uoiis 
ptsiWptiDii of all objects quoXlGcd by the generic character. 
which is a iimlificatioii of a fKirticnliLr object which has inter¬ 
course With a seo^-oTgan,"* When a particuiar smoke is per¬ 
ceived m a kitchen, its <i]a$:t essence 'smokeness* is perceived» 
which is a qualification of (he smoke which hns intef- 

TOUJ^e with the ii&ual organ, and Uirough an extraordhiaiy 
intercourse witli 'sniotene&ft^ all smokes* in which it snhsistSi 
arc perceived in a general way. SEmanya-lak^pa-jiraUyTisattj 
givea cemmun fcnmtledgtf fsdm^ya-fhana] of all dhiccts of si 
pwieuW c-la&s as distingttished from partictihir kumvlcclge 
^ them irith their distinctive characters. The 
I^l4illl^,ak4 objects that if simiinyu-Iak^p*^praty5;sff^ with 


l«ah fc ■ I J£!!f sikahidhitnijlfllvii^Tii- 

Tciv, iummitli. 
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tit- assiuncdi to amount for tlie pcraptioit uf stU 
^uuktizu^ than A will t>€Cddii; ojunbciut Uirou|r}) thi^ 

of the dnAa es^^iicit of kuo^v^bility (jirweyatva). 
Gtiiig^eiSa replits ibal through ^m^yti-h^k^^jjiA-pmnfASAiii &ll 
kumvoble oblccl;!S itro peTt:civi»] m a gisucrai way 03 hovitif^ die 
canimon qhmatrter of kuowobiJity, but not with their dUtiuctive 
clmriictt:r5,'“^ 

The visuol perceptioit of a porticiiJar smoke is produced by 
iU nitereoiirse with the vistMl drgou. But there is no souse- 
dbiect-iulercoiirse in the perception of remote mid future 
'Smokene^* is the quail£i:atioii (vi^e^^a} of a 
'smoku*, which is tiic i]uali£ed object (vi^ya). ^Smokeue^s^ 
is Ml object vhmal perceptlou (fjrnkJuaJ as a i^ujilihcatiuii 
of a smoke quitliJicd by which it is per- 

ceivedp TJui charocter of being an object of tht act of perception 
^prakhratuK is the cliontcter of being a qualrScation (vise^piita]. 
"Alt stdofces^ are the loci (ciharmf) of the generic charactat 
^stuokeness*. Tlieir locusues^ (dJiamiitaj is. determined (nini- 
pitaj by tlie generic characier fsamanya]. The knowledge of 
lociuuess is determiued by the knoi,vlcdge of the generic 
character. The extraordiiLar^^ non-sensuous pcurceptioii of 'all 
smokes^ which arc the substrates o£ *smokcnass\ i$ due to 
3amiinya-kik^4^-pnilty^ ft pfodueea the knowledge of 

the subMmte of tlw geiierk' character.*'** This kind of non- 
seiu¥tipu 3 perceiaion of nil simkcs thr<mgh the perceplioi] of 
*smokeiiess^ and of all fires ihmugh the jpetception of ^ ureness* 
is necessary for ihe knowledge of tav^ariable conentnitanee of alj 
sjaokes with fire.^'* This ig GatiAgcia*s view. 

But the Mlmadisakos deny the e.^stence of s^auya- 
tak^^atUi-pnittyhsjitti and non'Sensoong perception of a whole 
class of objects due to it. They mentiori the following steps 
in an inference, rt) Fh^* the pervasion (liyaptij of hreness in 

•*TCA., pp, 2S0-9t. PnuuevaUcuiL soJpiJamHfricyiifianc 

lakaliiiwLKrthiftto AffiatiilYoiii sArvninyjlhhlv&t. 8H 

pp, '* 

*^TCA., pp. 2m, 27L 

cmarca sflniSnyi;ilat^l3Jk TCAR,, p, 2^^ ‘ ^ 

hi laiiifriKyiisri 18611** jonBjaii. 

£ufli^ya-!4ki4t^t£i vtak dhoiiuilTuu saka jardli fim&^ fi ^ YAhiutvenjt 
tiikBlaYolnikLiTO cm |jlii.Oiidi kditiAiii btlivct tailarLlumi i;AnianviKlaki«uiA 
«YikT7>'atc, SM., p 2S^. " 
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^ssinoVeEiesa* abiding in a ^larticulflr sroote H'hick h&s mtetcotirse 
mUt a sejise-cirgaii m kno^™ tlirtmgti Ewceptian- tU Tliea 
ibsrt ^ tlie recisllectloTi of iht: iXfrvasicm o£ fireceas in 
ness* abidiiig iti a particniitr smoke ir s hi!L (31 Then thetc ia 
tlie third consideration of Lite agn cir rensott (irtiyii-ttAga- 
in wbicii the pm^iided by fire abiding in 

the bill known. The knimJedgc of ^^okenesa* is n oeces44ry 
factor in the knawled;ge of pafe^dhamate, (3) Then there i.* 
the inference of the ejdstencc o^ a fire in the hill- Eitfier the 
perception of pca^asion, or the recollection of it, or the know¬ 
ledge of pak^dharmata is the cause of inference* The know¬ 
ledge of pnk^dliannata is the perception ^stnokc: is pervaded 
by fire'. It is not the knowledge ‘*ill smokes are penaded by 
fire'- Hence saraanya4ak$aj[m-prBtty^ Is not uecesssry for 
thfif non-aenauous presentativc knowledge of all smokes,"'’* 
Gofigefa replies that if there were no ^mnnya'lak^ittMi 
■c:eJ^tio^^, theiie would Ije no doubt about variable coacotifitance 
in n ^oke in the absence of a favoursbk hypothtrtical reason- 
This doqbi presupposes the knowledge of all smoker which 
w^erc petoeiv^d in a general way os reEated to fires. Whei\ a 
smoke is perceived in q hill at another tbme and in another 
plaee^ a doubt arises in the mind wlieibtr it ts accompanied hy 
s A person strives to realize an iinattnincd pleasure 

through an object wWch afforded bim a j^mflar pleasure in the 
pevst. When he perceived a pleasure jn the past^ \ic pcrc^vttl 
all sitnibr pTensnre^ fbrotigh sanitya-lak^Qrpa-prattynsatff. 
Therofnte he striven th attain a s iTniEnr pleaatre now. There is 
no desire for the nttoinoicnt of a realized object \ ant! there is 
no knowledge of an nnattaiued pleasdre. Tliongh an unqttained 
pleasure is iinknowTik desire for it arises from the noa-sensnous 
pereepiitm of all sinulEn pleasures through the knowledge of 
itieir generic character, which was acqttired when an attained 
pleaEure was perceived."** Knowledge ts iliC canse of a desif^ ; 
desire Is the of a volition, V^oluntary pnrsiiits of fiitTire 

pleasures presuppose ihe iirninya-lak^apa |jerceptioa of all 
shnitiir plimsures. Further, the word V<iw“ denotes an individtuil 


271-T5. tCAR.. m., 272-75. 

. , . ^raajjy*.tiik>4i^ nAftl tudSnwkfirslajkJldikiLit viijj^ dtifijnaJaa 
rCA /p llwd, p, ^ 
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COW bcaiiag llac geims 'cm^tiess' ain3 ]>oasegsiiig ii particular coa- 
bgunitioa. ol psrtj^. It d«s not iluantf? u pailiailiLr iMw 
but all ftjws ill which gDoeric character *ci3wnjeas' iuhen^ 
Tilt ku^jwltfilge of tilt? deiiotaiiou of the wuitl *cow* 

perception of all isoivs Uirougb their getietic 
cbunictEf *co\^Tifc= 5 ^ ia a general way.**’ A aegntive judgon^nt 
‘tius is not a oow* abo |]ire23uppo?=e^ tht pr^scututiv*; kuowltfdge 
of tlie whole ela^ of cows which arc detiied qf the Ejubject 


7. Pafe^aifl^ 

luviuiaLle coucorriiliajice b the logical ground of infcrciic?c. 
P^ik^atil i& the psy^ological gmmid of tnference- (11 'Vint 
ancient N^yaja deSnes tbje subject fpak|ia) as that in which the 
pr«:^m£c o£ ilie pretSirate U doublfiil."’" Gangcii crEtieixes ihb 
cTefjirttioa. Doubt nut a iiuahJicatioti of the subject, 

because it b destroyed by the perception of a d^n (li^gah the 
recolLecttoii of invariable cdncorriitamcei etc.» before the hnow'- 
Lthlge of the occuTreace of tlie dgn pervaded by the predicate 
in the subject fparminaTia).**'^ (2) Nor is the absence of a valid 
evidence for the presence of the predicate in llie subject, and 
of a valid evidence for the absence of the pr^icate from the 
subject both a qttaHHcaliou ol the mbicct, Isecause w^heu each 
iihs4>njce is present, there is the ot^euce of both tubtm^^bliiivaK 
When A is absent, there la Ute absence of A and B both- When 
B is absent, there is the absence of A and B both. fAl The 
twt> abMuoes Indivitlmiby are not the iiudificaikiits of the sub¬ 
ject ^ because then the ab^ce of a vnlld evidence for the absenee 
of the predicate ifoai the Mtblect would be needlss. 'A lake 
h hety, ticfuiise It is sinoky'. Siidt inference Is not ftmluced 
because the absence of fire from a late is. rertaiu, (4} Ntir is 
the absence of o valid evidence for the pre^enoe of the predi¬ 
cate in the subiect a qtialiG cation of the subject^ because even 
when, the esdswnce of the sielf is known for eertAui from testi- 
inony of the Vedas^^ it is knovitn by iufetcUce. Even when 
an object is perceived, tt is inftTred. Even when an object ia 

**' p, 77 . md, pp. 77 ^ 1 . TCAR., pp. 37 ^. 76 . TCA., pn Ji 77 - 7 l>, 

'•*Ayjya V/ hntmi^dgt, C&icmti, 1^, pp Z7:^73, 2aiM>, 

** t^u4ij^ibuikUividlj^«nii«tViTTi pat^tvacn. I'CA.. ft, Wr 
pp. 41^741^ • 
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inferred from out sigij^ it is Infeired ffiiui sign.*** 

(5J TJie subj^ ti ilcnned iht Iihtu^ of the Liifcrablt property' 
Or iircdicate whielr zs^oiigki to bt ukierted in it-*** Ad asiHrimt 
dftcr i^le^se infers the emsteoi^e of the self, even after he knows 
its exist£:nce fronr the Vedic tcsdoiony, because be has a desire 
to infer its e^asteiiee. Vacitspati ^ySf 'Tcrsuiis foml of reason¬ 
ing; infer the ejcisteace of an object wbicb is perceived by ibem/^ 
Again he says^ ^'Wben a person perceives un eler^liont^ he docs 
not infer ils existetice/" It inay be said tliat tlic two fitatfiidents 
of Vacaspfiti are nut coutraiilclor^^ to each other^ beenuse wliea 
tbere u ilesiro to infer, the fiist statcmenl h tnlCt and whm 
tiicrc is no dcfiire to infer» th^ second statcmcdt is trut^ Ifut 
conteniis that the desire to infer is befort the 

kii{>w'1edge of [aarSnmr^, bccaies it is destroyed like donht by 
the ftcoUedioii of iavuriahje conconiiimice. Pardniar^ the 
knnt^iedge of the sign pervadtsd by the predicate dccurring in 
tile sdbjcct- The caimcity for 3 de^re to infer In the absence 
of sn-cli u desire nlw is not a qiialihcatiou of the subject, beciiusc 
sndi ti capacity cannot be ascertained. Even in the absence 
of a dcSiJT to infer a cloud is inferred from the roar of u thimder. 
All inference is produced by its own canse* via,, the third con¬ 
sideration of the reason or the ktiow^Iedge of Hue reason pm^aded 
by the predicute occnrtijig in tJie subject even in the absence 
of a desire to hihic-*** So the dehnltioD of the Huhjecl given 
above is def^ive, 

jbl That is tbe^ subject, according to Gahgesa, where there ie 
the absence of a vah'd evidence far the presence of the predicate 
in the snhjecf together witfi the absence of a desire to inlerj** 
1 herefore there is no subject wh<jre there J 5 a Viilld evidence 
for the presence of the predicate in ibe subject togetiujr with 
the a1>senc:e of a dedre la itrfcTr There b the ifubjeet where 
there is the absence of a d&dre la tafm, tvhetber a valid evidence 
for the presimce of the predicate in dm subject is present or 
■whciiicT ii t< nbseut^ or where there b the absence of both 


‘"TO.., 


j . pp. ur^2S. 

iiA LthjirmJ 'KA,, p 423. 

ifli»nH|fariiitisB mtfdianiunSjilU, srdkinmS- 
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lu the <itialiiii»i A ijuitlified 

bhuv^O b dtlicf due tu the of tht i|ualiQeatiJiiii 

bhit!rfi) OT due IQ tile of the qu^Hlried {vi^if^bhnvti^^ 

The ealid ex-'idtiuce for the exbtence of the predicate or intet- 
ahle prtfjjcrty iu the subject is the certaus kjioi%'ledge of tt 
(siddJiil)i obii^'uce b the absence of ceiiaiii knowledge of it 
fajddiiyabhiivuh 

Viivauatha: sTuiis up the conditions wliich detertnioe the 
siute of the snbicet (puk^ta). There is no where there 

is 3 desire to unl>% Clouds ore iolerred ftexm the roat iji 
PI thunder even when a desire to infer b There is no 

pok^j^Aia, ivb^^ tJitrre b A doubt d?aut Jhe tue^eiice of the predi¬ 
cate in the subject, becatrse cioud^ are inferred even in the 
^bn^Ce of a douhl, Ttiere ts inference where tber^ is n desire 
to infer K it'vmi whett lliera is cermin knowledge of the pTcscttce 
of the prctbcutc in the subject^ There Is pnk^ta wher^ there 
b no catnin knowledge of the presence of the pcnHcate in the 
subject .{sjddhi)» whether a deslEC to infer is present or absents 
There j» pak^iii w^here thfire & a drare to mfert whether cerlnin 
knowledge of the presence of the predicste in the sutd*^^ b 
jjresent or w4etlifir it is absent. There is no f;4tk^ht whero 
tliere is certain knowieilgc of the presence of ihc jiredicate iu 
the subjccl, and where there b no desire to mler, bi^Mse !n]ch 
certain knowledge (liiddhij ijunliued by the ahsetwe of tt desFre 
to infer Ls present- 

S. Paidmaiia^ 

GaAge^ regards the lektion of the object to the reason 
j>erv3ded by the predfeate as che cause of inference/*^* This is 
celled parimsrsa or considmtioti. It h also called considErsiiou 
of the reason {tiilgapnramnfiSa)- It Is the knowledge of the 
re^ison pervaded by the prediciale, iKcumng in tho 5TWhjecl, It 
is the knowledge of the T^ladon of the subject to the reagoit, 
and of tlie reaiiou os ftervtcdcd by the x^Tedicate.*** 
n^gnrds the knowledge of invartahle ooncomitance as the 

Y*Ttii ^idiiaVcaprautloe i«ul ™ira Totduivl^ 

lain TL&[|tahIiirjlt pdkftuvain. TCA*i jnp, 

op. 

Pakaadhariiuiiya SHtmiitihettth- TCA,, p 1431, 

VyapriTi4i$tEis^ pakscan ulia fSM., p\ m 
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itistnim^ial cause {kara^a| of inference, and consideratiem (para- 
mar^) a& its fnnctica or ojNiim^i] {vj^para}.*** The iTUirressian 
of coosideratloQ Is not its fimction, Coiisidoration is the !asl 
cause of an inference* So ot the moment when it produces an 
impresaion* it produces an inference. Hj'pothetical reasoning 
also cannot be a function of coni^eration* becuuse It not 
produced by cons ideration, nor does it produte an iniefence.*** 
The fiudent ^^aiy^ytka regards a ^gu {iinga) as the mstni* 
mental cause of infemice. criiiciKes thTft vieu-. The 

knOAVledge of ^ past smobe or of a future ^moke also n^luces 
Ehe iufereuce of a past Gtt or a future fire* tbougb such sign 
or its causa! acti^Hty is not its immediate antecedent. Another 
existent sign is not its cause, because it is not an abject of the 
knowledge of consideration* What Is not on object of the kiu>w- 
ledge of coit^dcration is not the cause of an inference. Where 
the (mbjcct is future and the sigo is only one, there ta no 
other sign. If the =ign is present onlji then a pre^nt predi* 
cate only can t>e iafemd. It may be argued timt a future 
smoke is not s but its prior negarUm wiiidi exists at 

present is a sign from which a future fire may be inferred ; 
and that u post smoke is not a gign, but its po^ituiuj negation 
which exists at present is a agn hi^rti which a past dm nray 
be tiifcrred. The sign *smDke^ being known for certain as 
exiting ill the pa^ or in tlie future aud being known as doubt¬ 
ful at present* its poatetior negation or prior negation b doubt- 
fuJ, and, consequently^ cannot seine as a sign. Further, there 
is an iiLferoice of a fire from a smoke on a bill without the 
knowledge of its being pa$tj present* or future. Wliat is the 
cause of such an inference? Either prior Oirgatioii, or posterior 
i^egntioD^ or absence of tiie absence of a sign may be said to 
be the sign. The qiniUGcatjcm^ being rteetile^i they ure not 
signs, WTien any of the qualifications fe not known, there is 
an inference of a fire frmi thr knowledge of a aneke, vv'hitb 
only is atecssary. Firrtbet, a ?igit h itfil ihc cause of all in- 
fereiices, liven in ihc ab^ce of a smokep. i fire is inferred 
fram a cloiid of dust nitstnkeu for a smoke. A is nrU 
the oiiw of a valid inference But consideration is the cause 
of nil tnfcTruccB valid consideration being the cause of o I'olid 

patilitLario vyapiinth- 5£tlp 
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inferencup and mvolid ctrttsidijriitiort being the caitse nt on invalid 
inferciice,*** A generic canse pttnduces a genefic effect, A 
spcdllc caii^c produces- o specilt effect. It may be arj^edp a 
Sign is tlie c&nse of a valid inference, bccniuse on existent sign 
is tbe object of ibe knowledge of o valid ccttfiideralion. Tliia 
argutnent is in\^LdH becatise there can be 8 vnJid coniiiieration 
of a sigti+ piist, Etiture or &x]gtLag at any ttmCp as its obSecti 
Tlie sign may not exist before an infereiice ill order to produce 
it or mok^ ii v^alid. The iafercnce of a ffre existing at the time 
of a smoke is i^oduc^ by tlie knowledge of the invariable con- 
coni if mice : ^Wherever and wbenever tbete i* a sttiokCp thHru 
a die'. Oi the time of 'smoke* which limits the spedal 
character of the subjecl proven the existence of the predicate 
'fire*, which is co-ptesent with the attribute which limits the 
special chaTaclcr of the subject on the strengUi of the know^ 
ledge of pak^adhonnata. Thus a ffre existing at the time of a 
smoke is inhured. Hence a sign is not the iminediiitc cati.% 
of an Inference, but the knowledge of its cousideratiaa (para- 
mar^) is Gangesa regards qualified consideration Ivisi jta,- 

paiumat^} ;eb its umnediate cause, which b the knOW'IeUge of a 
sign pervaded by a ]iriedicnle existing in the snbjert. 

But Prabhakora holds a differEnt view- According to him, 
iflfereitoe is produced by the p^i^aptiou ^thc hilt is smoky' 
(pak$adhamiatiljnana) and the recoHesrljos of the ihvariabte <qe- 
ccncomltance ^smokc is pcniaded by fireV The perception of 
the sign existing In the subject and the recollection of the 
Invoriahlc ctmcomltoiicc thzmigh the knowledge of 'smokcoess*, 
the attrihte which UiiiitB the special charairnu of the pervaded 
by the picdiciite are the causes of the inference "the hill ss 
fiery*. The two eggnitions sejianitcly prodnee tlje inference. 
They art necessary even for the knowledge of qualified con- 
aideration which b regarded hy Gadget ns the immedimc cause 
of luf^cnce, becau&c the knowledge of a quail Red object 
fvjscfyaJ depends upon the knowledge of the iLuallRcatimi 
which qualifies it. ft iS needless to iiusume a sepnrxite 

■" *rCA,f pp. Nfipi tia^iuh ptiimlEUmiluii, 

betnfi tarfvii^^a-ptanifiinrtiipraiiiltTlihhx'aiii erinomftiuittiAtvIi 
Tbsa, pp. 5^5^. 
tlwlt pp. 

VTlpyiivarncchedflks-prakHrt^n vy^pii-stiiariuijLEh pak^a^tt&nndtg- 
jHAnjini Iti jMlmUtavOd tv&nQmIi0;|. TCA.^ p. 442. 
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iliialiiitd ccmsitiffgiion as the caus^ .if infet^-tida, beianse the 
t'A'o cogHitiiiiL^ are aduiuitle to produce ri and the h^'pvthesi^ 
of ijiLiiilicd csoasiiicmtifin Tiolatea the law of t>,'irsiinoity. 

entutes Prabhakam's view. Even when; tile attri¬ 
bute snioTjcueSa* which tiiultn or (letenomes the apeciol dianicter 
of Ihfc per«ulu(l by the predieute is twt bnotmj hui there is 
a cerlttio know ledge of soiiiethiajj itervarled by the jirudicate 
exi&tju^ in the subject, an iTifereitcc is produced. There is a 
(.-ertain kuowktlec 'smoke or light is pervaded by Ure'. Then 
there ts the knowledge ‘smoke or light pemded by fire exists 
on u hih', This is tiunlified consideration. Then there [s the 
tnfc3i!]u.'e of a fire cm the hilL Here there is no cerlaiii kiiow- 
of ‘fimokeness' or 'liglitness' wMeli is tlic Mltritwte ivhich 
limits the special cluracter of the pervaded by the jiredicate 
{' J ‘ U tyaTVavacclicciiikji- dlTaH ii a J inctitUmed by Prnhhukarn. Hut 
there is the knotvleilge of ijualihed cuusideratiem which pro 
duces the infercijce. Kven where there sue the two cognitians 
menlioned by Frahhhkar*. tile quaKtted knm^'kilge of considera¬ 
tion mtisL be ailniitted to account for un inferenct;. If the 
rcccillcctioii of invariable concomitance and the knowledge o( 
the sign existing in the snlijcct were fcpamtely regarded as the 
causes of an inference, then an inference would be produced 
by the two cognitiojK ‘smoke i$ pervaded by lire* nud light 
occofi. ijtn the hiH'.”* 

But bow ciiu qualified consideration fviii^la-parumar&i) be 
produced? There is im considtratiqn of an imperceptible sign 
thiBueh an esternai seuse-or^an. Nor is a percepribte sign 
eonfilder^ throngfi it, because though there is the intercourse 
of the Mgn U.g.. a smoke) and the subject [c.g,. a hill) witii 
an external sen^-orgaji, there is no such intercourse with the 
predicate a fire). GaAgc^ gives the following reply. If 
two objects were perocivcfl in the past by two successive cogni- 
tiuns, they ivere so associated with each other that when one 
f* l^rctived or remembered, the other is revived in conscious- 
Ms*. hneh knowledge is imsoctated lonmledge fniwinita tihana) 
knnwL^i '^” txreaordfnary intcroonrse called iatircmirse through 

fiom^WlT This is oopiircd p*tcep- 

__ ™ ^ l‘<^rs<m jierccives a smoke, on a hill, there ti no 

™TC,V.. j,. tm- itp. 3)3-&l- NSat, p, B8. 
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int^mujTse of 4 Jire cm the hill ^rith his TismiJ orKan. But hi^ 
yi^ual pureepticjii of El ^lukie TCiivir? the knowled^re of a fire 
through the recoUeclkm of invariable conconiitotii:^* and brjugi 
the knowledge of the co-preseac* o# fcne with stnoke on tlic hilh 
The ijiTvntiahlc couramitance whidi was perceived in thir ^mokc 
of □ kttcheu is iireserit in. the perceived on the hill The 

knowledge of u hte as an object of dsitsiileration U due fco the 
inlercotirse through knowledge fj^oudak^a-f^^nuikar^), 
liecau^ it has no intooonr^ie with the viffuat iirgao at pieseuf, 
Con^deraLioit is the knowledge of the oaitmmce of the ftigu 
Ihefvaded liy the jintiHcale tu tile subject/** It acquiixil 
througli tilt iutetnaJ orgim inmna^j, becattse the predicate has 
no intiffcGairwc with an extemnJ 5eit&e-orgaa+ and iiecau^ a 
futurej gr Ternote sign is devoid of iL It is the Irniiiedialc cause 
of an inference/which coitsms of the following stejier:: 
(IJ The knowledge of invanahk ijonconjiumce of a sign 
smoke) and a predicate firej in a kitchen erad other plaiifis ; 

(2l ihe o£ the sign as relatcci io the subject U\g^r n 

hill) ; (3} a fcooHection of the invaiiablc obnjcotnihmce ^smokc 
Is pervaded by fire^ ; (4) conaideTntiuti of the corretated 

tci the pri^iE;aite and the stilfjecl ; (5) the concliisiod relatitig the 
liiibioct to the predicate/** There can be no ttunsition fniin 
the prefni*«s to the cuudnston without confidetiLdop (pornniiirlal 
or -*^yiithetic cuTTClation of the sign to the flnhject and the [irvcli- 
cute. It culled iho third consideroiiou of the sign (trhya- 
lingn-^MUamar^Hb The agn (r*g., ^^okeij is first kiuiwm as 
fion^dcd by the predicate (e-lC-i hrel when it is percdvcd as 
accompanied by it in soni^ instances a kitEhen^ ete_). It 
is know n for the second time when it h perceived in subj^t 
and pmducos a recollection of the invariahk toncxinulnuot 
betivccfn the sign and the predicate- Tt is considered for the 
tJstfd time, w^hen jt is known to be pervaded by tlie 
and related to the snbjthci. The third von^ideratirin Immediately 
prcKluces an tnfcraice/"* 

The Advuitiji VedSiitin, iDharmarajudlivarTtidra, regords the 
kitcmkdgr of invariiibk treuct^itanct a*? the in.stmmcntflJ cau^» 
and its impresszon (sstiinkEiTa) ns its intermediate cnti-sal opera- 
don fvTaparaf in the productSon nf inference. It arises from 

*-*TCV. pp. 4 ^ 1 ^. ***TCA,. pp. 5»?T. SM., pp, 

'■TA., p. la: m. p. 10; p, m.. p. 3i5, 
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the twti cts^tioik^ -tiiii hus snjftke* and "^ic^ke k pervafl^l by 
file', wb<:n tfitf tmxne&ALut! of tfie perception of uiv.^lol>le rictn- 
i.^iiiU£tii£e b T^iFed. The iKKcuUird i hfrd ctEmidemtioii of the 
sign 'lliis liAs stiH^ke j^crvudcd by firt' is mot an instrumciital 
cnjx^ or A c^tise of jnferencen Thus ihe Ativalta Vedanta 
Tejccts the Kuvyu Xyiiya theory of the guaiilied coasidemtiDn 
os the mbtroincntid cause of iiiierefice, bccatise there is no valid 
proof for it and it violaties the law of parsimony.**^ 

9 , inf^r^nc^ tnwH'ii P^iiiw Prinapiif 

Firit, every inference def^jicb upon the knowledge of 
invarixihle concumitcmee (^yjTtiUi) betHtsen the reASdn 
siiiokcj and ihe predicate 6m). The imivcrytil proposititin 

is d^jiviifd frcan indnciioii bused on observation of their con- 
ooniitajice and ncanabservaiion of their aon-eonoomitance 
strengthened by favourable hjiKithetiati maaouing wliich 
el im males inspected conditions that vitiate the bivaiiable ton* 
comitancQ. ^oondly^ the unlvorsal proposition l& obtained fiioni 
nnjneUon with the atd of a non-sensiioiiEt perceptlDti of all 
instances of the muiion and tlie t^rredicate through an extni- 
ordiniiry intorconr!^ w^ilh iheir generie clniracten& fsamanya- 
lok^tiii-pnittv'is^Ltti), It gives common knowledge 
Jn^nt) of the ndivetsa] fnopo^itton ‘all smoky things are fiery' 
without leferenee lo their particular {usiances. Thirdly, Ihe 
esiempIificatioiL (udahara^i) * wha tever is :unoky b fiery« for 
instance, a kitchen' ahmts that it is derived tram on iiidiictiaii 
based an the obser\'atioi] of partitnlnr instances. It b not a 
mere summatinn of particular tniilis oh^ined- Fourthly» the 
conclusion follows from all premises taken together. Il does not 
follow' from the universal major premise iudalwa^ui] only, but 
froiu the minor pmiuif^ or application (upaimya]i also^ which 
tippUe6 the tmivetssj truth embodied in the exemplificatiou to¬ 
ft iwirticulur instance. It crnrolute^ the leasoiit the predii^te, 
and tile subject lo one another. 'The hilt has fnnoke |•efvaded. 
by Uulihss the middle* the major, and the minor lerms 

am f»rrebteil to one another, the major term cannot be rebted 
^ ccncliisigiii. It follotvs from oil 
mcmbfcTs uf mn iuf^ence related to one another. It civos n 
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njew trulli wbicb HisiDessaiily follows from thbe {irmEoses taken 
tr^eikCT, Hud yet fioea bcyodil thcin. Its tmtli is not ^eady 
coataitied iu tbai of the exexnpliBmion or the iiniven!^ iriajor 
Irtwibe, All itiiemico b iuihuitiye-dediictive. It derite$ n 
miivor^l proposition from w iodtictiota, apphoA It to a iwliciakf 
Ut^ituice^ and deduces a particular truth from it. 

The ^"avya XySya aiiiiiission- of noD^seiuiioua perocpHcm 
of A lA'hole Clas» of objects thmtt^h j^rtlniTi ya- lalrymi yii S 4 ltti 
doc^ not Dontmit it to Ibe fallacy of pctiUi^ m every 

inferencep because it gives conunou knowledge of a class of 
objects pm-ticipating in the genetic character (samanya], but 
not with their dfstmctlve choraeters. If it gave particular 
kaowledoe of oil individuals of a claas wiih their distmedve 
churacters^ tlicn a person would be onmiscient throngli ncti* 
sensuous perception of oil kuoAVable obiecls through an ratra- 
ordinary intercomse with tholr generic character (privnieyaiva).*** 
The relation of the snokes in a kitchen and other known <imt1trr 
instances b knoivn by |>eti:eptian. The smoker in other tiines 
and places are not Imownp because there is no proof for their 
existence. Ah smokes are perceived in a ^inicnit wny through 
itn esttraordmory inlercoux^ with thdr generic chatacter 
smoheness). Thus the relation of smokenesii to dreucss is known 
in a guuer&l u^ay* When another smoke is perceived in a hiU^ 
its relatLon to fire is not known for certain. So a doubt Otises 
in the mind whether it is iclated to lire^ which is dlspeilod by 
inference. S^wya-lak^ao^ does not dispense.with, inference.'*** 
So an inference does not inx'olve This problem 

is dbeussed elaborately in Ihii Mlmaihsi system. 


U 

Theology 


10. The Anii-ihHitte atgtimenlr^ 

Ganged elaborately deals uith the caudal argument tt^ the 
existence of God in ffoariamndiw. He states the argumout 

"•tCA,, mu 2?^, aSOflJ. 

Fmidmidhamc vaLid-^ambiindhATAijaiiitt klTOntart^iMl^fSixtnrft-a- 
<lhflnia*yii tamlUT^tna lu 

dhamihitafir id£e|SditHjmeDfl ya^yittcv p. 
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thus: *Gfoss^ <3flrth, etc.^ are produced bj- nn agent, be^tise 
they are cffectip Uku a eurth* etc./ ar-e^ the >ftibjrKCt 

; 'pToduced by ati ^jgctLt* tht^ pTvdioiEie (sailhyii^ ; and 
*bemg is the ren&as (hem^ Both si thei^t nud ati Htlieiat 

adjjlit that *a jair'i n'ldch b an exampk, b ati effect and p«h 
diiced by ati agent. 

But the athebt contends that thtne b no subject -of 
inffiienctf. iij Every individniii coniriosite earthy substance is 
not subject^ bccfitasc there arc nn Infinite number of iwch 
snbstmices \yhich can neccr be ktio^^'H exhnnstivet.v. (2» Xor 
are all hidividuaJ composite earthy substances collectively the 
snb^t^ because thiai& Is no property ccamnon to tbom ivhicdi 
dettrtmlne^ the stpectaJ cimracicr o| tliu subject Ipak^livncdUe- 
tiuknj. (3) Nor are the efiect.s which are not pri>dum1 by bodies 
CM- agents dependent ua their bodies the subket^ becniistf arts 
and emfbr are tnitght by God ihrcugh a body^ and Uxmss^ 
enihodfed finite Ifirough their merits and iiknterits are ihe 

Cames of earthy etc.^ ^ hich an^ ihc cammcLn canses of alt 
(4^ Nor ore the effects Tvhich are not prodneed by produced 
voliticms of fiiute soois, or the efiects -which yjc dificrent from 
tho&e |ja-qdnci^4 voiinons os admitted by bath a theist and 
an atlielst tfie subject, beoinsc eurthp €tc.^ are prodncec} by 
produced ^-oUtfous of the finite sonls through cheir merits and 
demerits. fS) Nor one the effects which are not t^oduced by 
thtf volition which produces merits imd demerits the luhjoctp 
because the %^ollttdii of God \s the eominun esm^ of all ^ccts 
including the finit4^ shiuIs' merits kind dem^dts, Hcni:c irros.^ 
euxth, etc.^ cannot be the subject, l«atise they ar^ not effects 
winch are tiot pmdnced by a volition which producers Ihe finite 
-soulij* titertlfr and dementSs f6) Nw are the efifeds tvhich are 
mil direcily produced by ptoditi:red vuliticms the subject, 
thtni inr^r etc., which are Smotvn to be produced by produced 
volitions of hnmait i^43uls thrwgh bpdity efforts rire indmlcd 
in it, fk> the inference p^irtJy Involves proving what is already 
adiniited to be proved js^ddhasadhanah (7} Nor \s gross earth 
onU" The subject, because the preisence of being an effect 
ffcpx-yutva) in a sproutp whsch is a forTfi of gross eartli* Is doubt¬ 
ful and inconclusive.^*^ Tt coimol be nfgiicd that the rcasqu is 


Tr^i ^1 ^ era pflkiah, iandjgilhJitiiiiV^lilaivnt. 
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donbtfai and ipconclusi-Wf^ gnli^ when there i& a doubt about 
the presence of the reason ia wkat definitely kadwn to be 
the locus of the absence of the predicate. This fallacy uises 
also when there Ls a doubt about the reason Ixring present iii 
the locus of the absence of the predicate, or about the locus of 
the aitseuce of the predicate. Thui Mlocj' arises when there 
is a doubt about the presence of the reason in the locus of the 
absence of the predicate, or about the absence of the predicate 
iu tile locus of the reason. But a doubt ns to the presence of 
the predicate in the subject, which is the locus of the reason, 
does not nuihe it (hetu) faulty. If it did, there could be uo 
inference. The reason ‘bciu^ an eSeet' ia doubtful and iucoa- 
clusiTe, if there is » doubt sboui its presenc* iu a sprout. If 
the reason is definitely known to bo preseiit in a sprout, then: 
can be on inference of die predicate "boioe produced by un 
agent' ru it in which its presence is doubtfnl. because the aggre¬ 
gate of its cansea including the subject is present, A jqjrout 
may be said to be paksaiamn, since it is difierent from, the 
subject, and the presence of the predicate ia it is doubtful. 
This aigmncnt b invalid. If a sprout is not the subject, then 
the reason ‘an effect’ does not exist in the subject, and a ^rout 
b not an objcci of inference of the tbeist. If a sprout also 
b the subject, then atuftiog the proposidot] (pradinantEual, 
which (5 a ground of defeat, occurs. If the prediedte 'being 
produced by an agent’ in a ^rout b proved by anolher 
inference, and theti it is proved in earth by an inference, then 
there is mutuol dependence which vitiates each mferenca. If 
‘being produced by an agent’ in a sprout is proved by anotht-r 
inference, then the reason ’an effect' becomes doulitful and 
inconduidve, because a sprout is a foim of gross earth, Sliifting 
the topic larthantaia], auotber gronnd of defeat, also comrs in 
this inference, becau.'se 'being produced by an agent' in gross 
earth and a spront both is disputed Further, es-en if an agent 
poHseaung the knowledge of each materiid cause of a composite 
earthy substance is proved to exist, the existence of one 
omniscient God is not prmnd.'** (3( N'or are dyads at the tirne 
of CTeatina the subject, because the Carvaka atheist does not 
believe In creation/*^ 

" ^QikerBdiliiEbbjj^iddtilnpl ntiTHnatjddJiih. TCTA. p a 
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Tbe fitliGisl ftirthet fk^nt^nds thkit tJun^ is no predicate 
isadliyit) of the mforeojue. |1) 'Eetug produced by an 

agent" (f^tkartrkutvaj whidi Ls its predicate is dtber co-exislenc^ 
U'ith^ or bciug produced by, an agent enduod ^vitli voUticni. But 
ifc b neither, since linmian agents also mdueti witlt vollUons 
produce etCn, wlmdi ore Lxiexistiuil WLtii, or produced l>y, 

theni. This argument invoLt'es siddhasadhaxm. (2^ "iteing pro¬ 
duced by im iigeni' is being produced by an itgent endued 
wilb icnmciiiate koof^lgdge of the niatejial, dEsire ^d Tolition 
to create. JJ immediate knowledge meins intm^tdiBre knowledge 
of any uiiterial of creation * then human agents also have 
such knowledge of Lhc mnierials of tbeir crentians, and create 
jars^ eld. FnrtUer, lttiiT:i:in ugents- imitiddiate knowledge^ 
desire und volition to create ivith materials for ihdr objects are 
Die causes of catnposite earthy sutasUncesp clc.| tbrciugh iiuurits 
and produced by ibcm, whidb one their auxiliary 

cauifes^ So thb argument also involves siddliasadhaEm. 
(^} 'Bettig produced by an agent' being directly produced by 
A voHtiun, which is eiiiier l)emg directly fproduced by a volition 
wntbout being produced by a product of volition, or being pro¬ 
duced at the Enomeui jus^ after the voiitiou whitzh is its cause. 
This is wrong, becanse thou u jur^ which is on exompie, would 
be devoid of the predicate ^being produced by an agent", since 
i\ is produced by ti bodily action (ce^l, whidi Is directly 
produced by a vohboUi and it is not produced Imniedlfttely after 
vnliticin. But bodily action may be dted as iin example of the 
thcliisrtc infercucct because it is produced just after tluf vnlitiou 
wbioli ts its cause. But| in that cascj a jar, which is on effect, 
would not lie produced by an agenti because it is indii^'tly 
produced by the volition of a potter through bodily adicm. 
Fiuth^i bodily action would he a coQditioTi (upodhih beenuSe 
it is pervasivu of the predicate 'being produced by an agent'* 
but noq-pervssivifi of the reason "effect*. Wherever there is 
'betiiir produced by an {sadUyaK there i^ tkodily action. 

Bui it in □bj£cut frnni Jars, etc., which are effects. Fnirtber^ 
bodily at;±ioii Ticiiig.absent ftom conh, sprouts, etc,, 'Trtiug 

pfodneed by an agent" also would be absent from them, because 
where vet there the al^scmce of the jimuder (n|iidhiK ihtjv 
be the absence of the penradcd (sadhya), (4) 'Being prt^- 
dcuzed by an being approhendi.^ by tli^ ktmwicdgc 
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Qtf Hie ttuiteriiilfi of cmoposite eiiilhy subaiancts, £tc. This cun- 
nt^t be maiptained, beeaiiijie there is no sneh knowledge. Such 
kziovrl^ge eannet be proved by tesUmunyp since the Ci^nkji 
utheLst^ do uol fadiev^ 'm testimuny, ^^IIT can it be proved by 
tiLfcroncCk inference tlep^nids on miMriable coocorniiani^ 

which apprehends a cxnmiioti prcpcrty. Tlic doss character of 
the rnmerinls may be said to be the cottunon property appre¬ 
hended by it. Then shifting the topic (iirth&iitiirti] oc^cnr^i 
since the knowledge oj tiie doss diafactcr of the umteriais b 
not the knowledge of the materials of eomposil* earthy snb^ 
stances» etc. Furthin^ if only iddividtial materials of jars^ etc.^ 
are known by potters> etc:* and if ibetr generic churactErs are 
never known by ihein^ then invariable concomitance will iicvcf 
be upprehendetl. Moreover^ If the tEiatarLiils of emuposito earthy 
substances^ etc., aro perceived throngh saruahya-klc^iit^-pratyi- 
jhkQU-lak^pi-liratLyt^tti^ and yogaja Nmnibar^, then 
we al.'K^ have imraediat^ knntvltidge of their matei'liLbj desire 
aud vniitiop to create tiiciri^ and hence the esistence of God 
i-s their creaioT Cannot lie proved. Thongh the cognitians of 
the material^i desires and volitions to create are not present 
iinmEcIiatdy before the creaEioii of gTos$ earthy etc.p the dnite 
sanb arc present before their creation^ who can create tlnsin 
through their merits and detnerit^ It lias already been proved 
that engnitions, chL* ciumut directly produce eiFects, So the 
argnmedt involves ^ddhasMliam. fS} produced by on 

ftgenl^ is bcaug produced hy 4111 agent ^miued the tmmC' 

diate knawledge^ desire and volltum Ui create, but being not 
produced by Uimts? hvni of meditation (yoga)^ determiniitc 
bnowttjdgep and extricirdlnaty [wveptiem through sSmanyS' 
Inkyipii-pruttyiiaatti, while the subject <pak$a) ts elects w hich 
are -uqt fu^Ktaced by agents endued with hurnediate knmvicdge 
of matcraalSk desire and volition to create, which arc produced, 
—and which ate trot prtMSnced by merits hona i>f meditation, 
dcttmniuatc knowledge, aud extraordinary peroexition thxotmh 
SMiurnyftdftk-api'prattydEatti* so that yogiug iniiy not produce 
gtofis earth, s|ironis, etc.* through merits bom of meditation. 
In the predicate (sadhyal the iiqmftdialc knowledge of mate- 
rialA, dj^re and volihoa ate not produced^ while in the subject 
([iak$a> they are productid. (01 Or, 'l3eing produced hy m 
agent* is being produced hy mi agent cniiucd with the 
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nuxneduat^ knowledge of nmlcrmls^ desite oud voJitioa Ui creale^ 
—the immediate kiiuvvledgie hcin^ not pn:rduc:ed hy an extra- 
otdiiiiirj' mtercoutge wtiidi prcMluces Lmmudiate knowledge ol 
the futuine* without being fitoduced hy an agent endued with 
produced knowIedgCp (desire and volitron)* wbicb is nut pro^ 
dnc^ by an estniordinaiy inlercotinie which prcxluccs direct 
knowledge of the tutnre^ An immedietely precedijig volition 
produces an effect. An iminediatelj pfreceding desire produces 
the volition. An immediatcty preceding knowledge produces the 
dfeaire. So the preiitcnte is not imknoum (^dliySprasiiidliih 
Nor Is it contradicUii in grn^s earth, etc, This ar^ment is 
invalids The atheist does not admil direet knowledge of tte 
fuLure through merits bom of tneditetloni eKtrUL>rdciiary per¬ 
ceptions, uud extmoTdiiiary intercour^, Nor does he aditut 
direct knowledge of the future, which is not jaroduced by these 
ea.tiwnrdljiary iutereourh^s. So the ipinliBcutians of the subject 
iind the predicate being Linpiweii, the ftTguinimt involves 
^ay^ddhj and sidhyaprasiddhi ; there is no locus of the 
fCaSfiiiT, 4itd tber predicste is iincummon. Even if the direct 
knowledge of the future prndneed by the estcaordiHary inter¬ 
courses l>e ndmitteth the subject is not provetl to be not pro- 
dneed by such direct knowledge. Therefore gross earth, etc*, 
may be produced by volitioas,. desires, and immediate cogui* 
tlons of the (Imte soulSt whicli are not produced by the extra¬ 
ordinary intercourses, but which prwluce merits Mid demerits^ 
which are said to be tlie of gross earth, etc. Bence the 
theistic argntnent involves siddhas^hana. Further^ gross 
enrtli, etc,, cannot he directly produced by such LmiDcdlntc 
knowledge of the tnnteriaL because jars (dr^t^taf are not 
dir«ctly ptodticed by ImincdiaLte knowledge. Immediate fcnw- 
tedg*£ produces desire ; desire produces volithm ; volition pro^ 
duces bodily action ; and bodily action j^rodnoes jars. etc. So 
the object stated shove is unproven. Tlie predicate ^ated 
iibfjve flhio is tmeommon (aprasiddhiih l^ecanse jars, etc., are 
produced by itn agent cmhicd with the inferential knowledge 
rd jfliBp ete-> toeing conducive to his gOfnl (i^lasadhntiatrijdffnah 
which IS producctl hy determiTiate kniiwlcdin*« slricif ii b pro- 
need by ttjo apprehension of in van able coficonn tance. Bence 
the predicate cannot Tieing produc'cd by an agent endued 
wsQ] immediate knowledge which is not prodneedV Thns, both 
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subject and elated in the theiHtic ar^muont nisjitJcmed 

above one not i>assjbln/^^ 

It nitty be uT^ued Ihui the pn^catf b uifeir<cl un the 
ftrcn^th of lu^^uihbb cuttcomilttnce whinlt b 'm the form 
'wbernver there b an e^ct, thcie b its pruductioti by au a^eut 
endued flrilh the tnmdedge of it& inateniil," It is not tn tlEv 
form ‘whatever is an effect is produced bj' an agent endued with 
the knoivledge of any maierial', So there b no inference of 
whttt is already admitted to be proved (slddiiaaadhatml in tba 
argument: "lEarth* etc-, are produced by an agent endued xvtih 
tha knowledge of their materials^ because they are effects ; what¬ 
ever is au effect^ b produced by an agent endued with the 
knowledge of i\s I^alenal^ 

This argument is invaliil How' Is the iiivannble con- 
comitnnee of the reason with the predicate apprehended? la 
the invarhible conuotnitasce of the character of effect (knryatvu) 
in a jar and a doth with bemg produced by an agent midiicd 
with the knowledge of tha niaterial of *^rh jar and clotb^ or 
w ith being produced by an agant endued with the knowledge 
of hb own material^ or with being produced by an agent endued 
with the knowledge of material ? In the first altsriative^ the 
rieason Ikaryatva) is discrepant with the predicate ^being pro¬ 
duced by an agent endued with the knowledge of the materta! 
of a ja^^ lu the second altematiyej, there Is no apprehensiou 
of tnvarikbb concomitaneer becausi! there is no common element 
among the indLildnal effectSn In the third altematiTei^ Ihm'e is 
inference of wiiat is already admitted to bt proved (siddha- 
aadhana), 

Ic may be argued tbot dyads at the time of creation arc 
produced by an agent endued with the knowItN^e of the 
metexialt viz-t atomSs desire nod volition to cTCate, because they 
are effects^ like a jar. Atoms are imperceptible to u$_ So the 
finite Souls cannot produce dyads out of them. But imperceptiMe 
God, wlio perceives atotiiS| is the creator of dyads. This flfgu- 
ment is invalid, because the atheist does not believe in creatioit. 
Furtlter. even if the knowledge of the atom;^, dedre and voKtiott 
to ctenie are pfovedi they iirmuot taeatc dyads* becau^ there 
IB tin motive for creatioa. Tliere is no hypothetical rea^amg 
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favourable to God'^s b^fqg the crtator of dyaiLi. So the argu* 
mejit ihai are produced by diving voUtiOa vrMciti 

sinmltaneous with the coniiiiLClioti of atoms, ^hidi m their non- 
uiliftniTit caiise^ ip in valid. It violates the law of jiar.'dmcayi 
aod \s not strougthcn^fl by any favourable hypothetica] 
reasoning/"* 

The atheisl further thut there b no reason (lietu) 

iof the existence for God+ (1) ohanicier of being on effect 
(kliyaiva} is not being prodneed by volition induced by tii«idi- 
latiuDi since it is itnproven (asiddba)* (2) It is not !>eing roJated 
to the future beinj^, though devoid of existence at the time 
pnor |o production^ because the prior tiine of ali things js 
nnkuDisTi ot^ing to die non-existcure of any coimnon eiement 
among their prior times^ [3) It is not existing a\ a eertain time 
mibout existing at othcf tini^^ Prior negation oQStx al a 
certflin time, but does not exis! At other ttiutfs. Ii b nol pm- 
ducfid by an agent. So die reason b withmil the ptvdicate 
In prior nf^tion, and^ i.'onsoquendy, incouclnsive. It n 
Ml a coiinter'cntity of prior negatinti# $m£t even destruction 
b a counter-entity of prior negation* tiiough it is devoid of 
being pnodnoed by un Hgetii, When the parts of a joj, which 
an^ its materia] are destroyedi the iar Is ciestroyed* tvhea 

its deJitmetion is not produced by an agent. So the reason b 
mcondnsive^ since it is devoid of the predicate in destruction, 
13} It is not a ccnmter-pogitiv* of prior negabon, being ndatod 
to bdnghood Esattab ^nce the atheist does not bdieve in saun, 
and destniction hn^ F^'arupaflfittva.*"^ 

IK The Thfi^Hc 

Gangesa elaborately discusses the coMUological anmtnent 
for the existence of God^ and refutes the aati-thdetic arguments. 

Gross earth only is the subject. The reason 'bring an effect* 
not doabttnl and Luconclusivc (ga ndi fFrlha fitt Stf a titika) {b a 
Fpmxit. Doubt about variable cuncnniitaitcc of the with 

tlie predicate in (he subject or the pakgasania b not a flaw in 
an iiifcreiit;^,vM ijivariabk concomitance hetwreen ‘being an 

i^te. 

TCIA.^ pv \2, 
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effect* tmd ^beitig piwliiced by an ^eut' in jar^?* is ktEOwn 

iuj c^main : *t1itf nature of effects' Es perceivt-d in gress earth 
and a spwiil- So *beuig produced by an agenl^ ts Lnfcrrred in 
both from t&cir ‘lieing effect^'. Thia-e is no coatradicti™ 
betTTOfin two infererucesj whidi are indeiiendent of each 
other. Thtrt b no tniitiial dependence Ijeiween. them, hecau!^ 
they do not depend upon each other^ A gproiit is described as 
pak^sania, becanse it is not ineludfid in the sttbfect of inference. 
It cannot be said that there is no knowledge of the reason 
pervaded by the predicate in a sprout, since it b not inctnded 
in the subject. Tliere may be the knOTTvletbto oi ^being an 
effect* pervaded by "bem|T produced by an (pak^- 

dhnrmat^inina) in it also The knowledge of a reason existing 
iti an entity in which there b jdi^ence of proof for the eaLifttfence 
of the predicate with the absence of a desm: io iitfer It is Ihe 
cause of evers’ inference. There b the knowledge of 'Ihe nainre 
of an effect' as the renson pervaded by the predicate 'being 
produced by an ngeni* in gitm eartli (pak^a). So its 'being 
produced by an agent* is proved by a five-tnenibcred infenmee. 
Id a sprout (pak^^samali also there is the knowledge of * being 
an effect' pervaded by 'being produa^ by an agent', Tliere 
is the nb&etuce of proof for the csistenc* of ^beicig prcrtinced 
by an agent' in it with the absence of n desire to infer it. 
So its 'bdug predneed by an agent' is proved by ibiclf. There 
w no diffOTnce bt^tivcoii the tw'o inferences If a sprout is 
not known as aii 'effect* for certain, while gros& earth is 
definitely known iu be an 'elFect\ the rtason bs not doubtful 
and mconclusive.^** 

The atheist may contend that the knowledge of invariable 
cnncffiTiitaiiDe in Ihe reason 'being effects’ ts not produced owing 
to a dnitbt b$ to the co^prestni^e of it with the predicate *bdng 
produced by sm agent* in a sprout, which is palqasama. If Ttich 
knowtedg^ nf invariBblc conctnisihtnce is already pruduced, it 
will be counteracted by a clenhi about variable djncotuiinncc 
of the reason with ihe predicate- Gadgcii replies that, tq that 


* ^ ^aithai7t^JKiTah»^a^ n iprmroljpahfeiavavjiti ] ingaji^imiNv^ambk 
mAtnikinii^tvtt: tjjcira k^iuii puMrajaTetw «iik&Tc mlA vved aa 
\aSnd TCTA,, p. n 

kflitflB httanlfc'Ji^Fa'daiiyani fiAtaiwya heiamattara fia 
nUca^« tadl kra wndigdhfijuikalvain TCH., pp. 21-2^* 
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casein there can be no knowledge qf iiivsniible coacqtultmice 
in the ££z3Dke in » kitchen owing to a doubt abont variable 
csoncomitfliice of smoke with iift elswhcreH and that even It it 
Is produced^ it ivill be obstructed by the absence of a coinmon 
property' tunong nil smoky objects, a hill sad other objects ia 
which the existence of tiie is doubtful, which caaaol, there¬ 
fore, be the subject. Hence the certain knowledge of the 
existence of the reason in a thitig' in which the exIstcuLc of 
the predicate is doubtful is nol a defect, but u merit, IJPthcr- 
\vh^t there will be no inferenjce. If the certaJu knowledge 
of the presence of a teason m a thing in whicli the |Tresenc£ 
of a predicate is doubtftil were a defect^ ther£ would be no 
inferenoer**^ J>oubl about the presence of the predicate in the 
subject or the pak^asama i$ not a defect. Gross earth is the 
Subject of the thclstic argnincnt. A. sprout is pak^a^>afnn» which, 
is different from iht subject^i in which the presence of ihe pre¬ 
dicate Ls doubtful. Furlher, if wh^i is different from the 
itubject means what Is difiFerent from It in which the presence 
of the subject is sought to he inferred, and [f doubt about 
the T^re^^ce of the predicate In a sprout vthicb is different 
gross earth fpak^) be n defect, then there wHl be no 
inference of the enemy's wealth which i$ not sought to be 
iiifmred. If what ia different from the subject (pak^yj^ in 
which the presence of the predicate b doubtful, b an entity 
difTcfcnt from an object in which there is absence of certain 
knowledge of the presence of the predicate as well as abj^ioe 
of certain knowledge of the absence of the predicate, then a 
sprout also b not different from the subjecL If what b different 
frtmi the ^aibject depeuib upon another d^onstnitive inference, 
liujtt there can be no inference to oneself, in which the subject 
is not by a fivc-membered inference^ 

If each dyad at the time of creation be Uie subject^ then 
agents endued with the knowledge of the maleriab of 
tto dyadfr ore proved, but omnL^cient God la not proved. 

replies that if the subject is itualificff by being not 
p^iirtd by $pcdfie cognitions apprehending specific objec£a+ 
^ f le existence of the Imowted^e of all objects nr omnhicieut 
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God am proved.**^ The .finite sotild are tmt onmUcientt 
their purticralar cx>gHitioci<a dependent on the ^fieiiseKjhjeel- 
m ter course ^pprisiiend specific objects. So ttiE eiriatence of 
omwi^ient God whose one tEon-sensuous knowledge nppTeheud^ 
nil objects is proved. So the djratfe at the time of creation 
wbjeh are not produced by specific cognitions of specific Eibjects, 
and void dons |>rodticed by the Ltnineciinlxr kno wledge of the 
moicrmls not thiough the menta and demerits produced by 
UiKin comdtnte the subject oF iuference. When the predicate 
Hieing produced by on agent^ is tiEtalified by kaowicdgef desire 
aud volitioiii it does not refer h> individual wuls, which have 
finite knowledge of tndterials, desire and volirfon to 

ervate oQects^ but to Gctd who has infinite knowledge of thu 
materials of all objects, desire and volltioii to create them* 
So there ia no shiftijig the topic (arthantara).**^ If the pre¬ 
dicate ‘being produced by an agent' is mentioned Aii'ithout any 
qcialifi cation, its ezdsteuce with a particular quiilification^ 
omniif ience, can be infered on the strength of the knmvidilge of 
the teasou pervaded by the predicate existing in the subject/** 
The athdFkt jtiay contend liiat in the case of tins first two 
predicates tnuutiuned above* gross earth may be produced by 
the immediate knowledge of tlie materials of jars, ctCn. dcjirc 
and votidDn to produce them, $o that the theistic iuferenco in¬ 
volves shifting the topic (orthi^iorn). It cnnnnt hs sold that 
they arc not caose^ of gross cartli, because in the begimrmgless 
cycle of creatioii and dissolubon some finite scnl ut time 

might have had immediate kaow.4edge of the materiaU of the 
dyads of earth * which might produce the dyads of earth at 
the befimmng of creation. Hence if the dyads of earth at the 
time of creation be the subject. the existence of God is not 
proved, since tJic atheist does not believe in creatian. Ganged 
replies that the knowledge of the material, desixe and volition to 
produce an elleci am known to be the enuse of that effect oniy^ 
whicli inheres in the materiaU which hi the object of the 


Niyftia-fi|aya-jftAiiaian^tTCfl4 vftYa-wi^ya-miLiiA- 

TCIA., p. 2^. 
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knowledge* d^re and volition. Sd the knowledgeir desire amd 
volition of 1 6iiitc soul site the cause iif ^ jar or the iilcej and 
HOT tilt cause ol gross Reiice the sulijcct should uot 

hd quiilified by the <]tiali!hcatiou of being ud! [Lrodt^Ytl by the 
imuiediate knowledge of otlier uuuerials erf effects* desire 

anti Volition to pToduoe tUetn**** In the third predicate* thore 
is im Siting the topic^ siiute gross earth, etc., do not inhere 
in tile inatsTiaJ^ of jars, eteJ*^ So gro6^ earth, etc.* cannot 

produced by the immediate knowledge of the ttiateriab of 
etc., desire and volition to produce tlieni^ 

[t ujay be argued that the finite souls* perccptioti of the 
tnf i Tcn alj' of gross earth, etCh* due to samanyii-liilc^pflL-prattya- 
^tti ifl the cause of grns^ earth, etc., and that p^coprion* 
desire Lind volition gf God are not their cause, because tiiniy are 
uoD-eKisteut, since their objects are non-existent^ Before 
Creatifni there are no objects of knowledge^ dftsirc volition 
of God, which atre^ therefore, DDn-He3ci3tent, and i^anodt {urodiice 
gross eartlt, etc. Qaligc^ replies that the atfntists do uot admit 
perception doe to siinianya-£iik$ana-pratyasBtti, who canuol 
advice tbs hypothesis. Further, per option of the matediLb 
of jars due to s^ainanya-lak^a^-prattylsatti or ffiiua-lalma^- 
prartjasatti does not produce them. The knowled^ that proves 
the existence of 'iMiitig [fToduced by an agent* b gross carfi, 
etc,, prov!5i the existence of n t^articular agent, God. endued 
with immediate tnowledge of atoms, dear* and will to create 
t Jim. 

The atheist Jnay argue that human agents may produce 
dyads of earth and water by throwing trater on earth or by 
moving hoiifls tJumigh water of an ocean< and thereby coujoin- 
mg Couples of the ntotots of earth and water, so that some dyads 
til least being prcNluced by human efforts, God is not the agent 
of earth* etc*^ iiecaose it partly involves siddha^dh attA 


thiyaik^m fFVsi-vi^yAj^miEvcls-klryaEi] pmtvfv^ 
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replies that human Agents tleslrgiy ^^ompesite emhy 
and watery ^utetaiiceSi bat thai they caimof produce dyads 
of tiirthp water, etc., because they do wot perceive their cau^' 
stilLieut pt riniK , and have no desire and voUtioii to produce 
iheni. They can tieij'er produce aD dyads, beom^ they are 
devoid of knnvi^ledge oi their ruaterialSp desire and voliUnn to 
produce thKiii. They can itever produce big oceans, which 
are not the sohject (pak^), but uhich ate paki$asatTi4, bccatuie 
they are ilehuiiely known to be 'effects^ dumgli the presence 
of 'betn^ produced b^' an agent' ttt them is doubtful/** 

“fbe atheist may argue that the exaiupk 'jor" is devoid 
of the predicate 'being produced by an agent' or self (sadhya- 
vlkdab because it does not inhere ju the selfp A jai canuni 
be said to be pioducecl by a with a cognition* as au 

example:, vrhich is prt^duced by a self^ And inberes in it, because 
'being mherenl m the self' is a coudJlion tup^dhii, l>ecauae 
it pcn'fldeSi the iircdtcate ^bcing produced by a htlt\ Imt does 
not pervade the reason Iremg an effect^ JuM being pro¬ 
duced by ak^ is not inferred in a jar from its being an 
effect, ^ its being produced hy u self esumot be infeTted: frotn 
its being an eSecl. GaUgE^ repU^ thai tWs argument is nOl 
valid» The caniunctiiin of the seU eudoed with volitiuiip 
through bodily actioui i* a cauiie of a jar, So the aXsOn 
like ins volitiorifc is rts causa/** It may be contended x\mt a 
volittou only is. a cause of a far^ because there is no bodily actiod 
^vithout volitiuu even in the prespefice of copjnncti™ of the self. 
Gahge^ rephas that this argument is mvalld, becau^ au cHecI 
is nol: inodnccd without an inliKtent The conjtuictlciu 

of the self with the body is the aanrdoherent caus^ of botlily 
action ; volition b ibs efbeient cause, which doc^^ nut inhere 
in the body« but in the self i the self is it» iuherent c^use. 
Mere couiimcdon is not a cause of an effoct; but ccmiunctinn 
rptallhed by the conjtnict is its caiiise/*^ So the cdnjnncttois 
with tlie bodyf irnalified by the »elf, b the Tion«inhcrEirt cause 
of bodily actiem. Hence it is wrong to argtiE that t!ie sdf is 


"• Prawim^vAilJltmiiJaibyogaS ahatabeter pruyAtnii 
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not a cause c>£ bcwTily acHuiL The aUiei^t may cOJUcml tliaL 
conjuiictioti witli Oie seif b not a cause of bodily actioUp bcc;siise 
tlie ghseiuie tif bodily ^rtion m the of conjunction will* 

tliff self cannot he ptovedp the iself being etenuU aud 

uhi(jiiitous can never be absent. replies that this 

atij^iiiuent is invalid* fxrcause Ixidily actiori %vhich b prodtKxd 
by Li volition^ which b a quality of the self difieteiit from ibe 
body b due to conjunction with the self as its iioii^mherent 
cause, HiaEu volition b produoNl by it.*” ft cannot be argued 
that an iDCCion is dne to conjUTictian with a corporeal substance 
tus Its noil-inherent cmise^ because cogtiitious, etc-» ate not due 
to eon junction with a corporeal substance as its noii-mhKeat 
cau.^, inasmtijcli sis coajmiction wltii the iu corporeal self b a 
nou-mherent cause of cognition, etc. The abode of ranjuiicison, 
which b n iiou-iiihetent cause, b fl cause of the eflei^t-^* So the 
self mtiat lie the Luhetent came of bodily aotiou, its volition 
being its cMcjent cnusci and body^'Seif'^^anjuiiction being Its non- 
inheient cause. Some uinintiuii that an agent b the abode of 
a ^vcmrable voHtiau* writhout being ii cause. Thus the predicate 
of the thebtic inference is 'being produced by cognition* dcabd 
and volition\ and God is an agent as- their abode.”* Thb vieTv 
is not tenELbJe, because an agent Is geueralLy regarded as a cause, 
and not nterejy tlie ubode of knowledge, desire and volition which 
produce mi effect. 

The atlicist contends that the knowledge of an object which 
b a means to the good which b to be realized by one’s voUtion 
(bfdsadhye?ta-slAlhanfila-jMna| b a cause through a desire to 
produce the object, nnd thul such knowledge of a mturie object 
of desire b not peroeptmd but inferential, which makes the 
cKiimple, a jar, devoid of the predicate (sddhya-ii'ikBlab 'bcLug 
produced by the Lmruediate knowledge or perceptioD of the 
matcTial of an effect', or which mokes the predicatfi unknown 
(^dhyaprasiddhih Ganged rephes that this argument is in¬ 
valid, becaij^ volition can set on existing materials w'hich art 
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rHsrcdved with ii vitiv to prqdticmff a nop-eidstent Abject. 
The tnatctids of a are eastern and perceived by a ]>ciUtit 
wbtr&& voHnon acts upon them in order to produce a iioii- 
f^ii^tent jur. Thejo is no voluntary Liction witlioiH per¬ 
ception of Uic niatcriiilA of an effect, wJiidt is Hot nffccted 
by the infensirtial kHowktIge of the effect hdu^ conducive to 
the agent*'! £ood^ whkh is an indAtmng can^e of a voluntary 
aetjou/^^ 5<t the example u not devoid of the pr^catc "being 
product by ibe imniediale Imowicdge of the tmiledals of aq 
effect to be pn>dttted^ 

The atheist may ai^ne that Cod has eternal lufenmce of 
the materials of the dyads, inete&d of peicepidon of themi even 
as a potter has an inferential knowledge of a jar being con¬ 
ducive to his good (i^pisidiianatljffana), since noit'^tin'nnJ 
knowledge cannat produce a begfatiingless. scriea of dyads. Just 
ftB the tlieist iiifl:h]Laiii£ dint perception of God is eternal, though 
hliman perception is prodtiMd by the stsnse-organa, and, conse¬ 
quently, non-eternal, so the inference of Ckid niay be held to 
be etcrtial, though hmnan inference b produced by the know¬ 
ledge of a sign (Udga). Ganged replies khm tlie inferential 
knowledge of sm effect being conducive to pleasure or lEipoval 
of pain is a cause of a wlnntiary nction to produce a jar, but 
that God being devoid of u body and niEiits and demerits Is 
devoid of pleasure and pain* and SQ cannot have mferentlal 
knowledge of gross earthy etc,, being eonducive to his pltasttie 
or negation of pain* whkh may induce him to *xert Iris volitiou 
to produce them. Bui he has pcicepttta] knonrledgc of gross 
eartbi etc,, being conducive to the finite souls" pleasure and 
negation of pain, which induces him to create them 

Tl may be argued that God has averatoa which prompts hb 
volition, eeen as a person has aversimi which ptumpts his 
voUtion. And iliat God thus hecaiues hound likn a bound person. 
Gadgeir gives tile following reply: Mere aversion to pain can- 
no* produce 1 vnlitioit to destroy it \ avcrsiori pioducefr a desire 
to destroy the of pain cjt prcvcul the non-producuiiii of 

pflin : desire b prompted by tiiv knowledge of the means of the 

SlddhanttTA^uhUuiTifayi hi ^tdfJlK-ri^aTa^prBlyiWc s^iti 
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eud I desire only is the direct cattse of volitIO^J ^tiije 
aversion is its ipjdirect cause^ siuoe it is ciftsttoycd by the subse- 
QuoQl deske. Fiiilbcr^ Cod is devuid of uversiotL 
and so caimoi be botmd,*** 

The atheist may that Qod is non-esistent, tiecaiise 

lie is not pcrc^vetl. Tlicn, like Udayzma^ 3 rgtie$| all 

iin|>croerb^Ic obiecis lesense-orgaiui] would be non-cxisteiit. 
But Lhou£:b stouts are Imperceptible^ ibeir existence is inferred. 
Tile abtiem^e of percepimti of au objecti which is i^pabk of 
t>emg perceived, may be sdd to [trove its non-existence. But 
Ggd or the suprenie self is not capable of being perceived. 
Though he is iin[ieroeprible, bis esdsteiice can l>e inCcfred fsom 
hi5 action. throLigh koowledge^ desire and volition-*** Hence 
the existence of God csnnrjt be denied on the gronnd of his 
iiTil«?rceplibility. 

TJie ailteist tttey argue that mvnriable concouiitance 
between the etcraiLl ^%'ill of t^nd and efTects k-g., gro® eonh, 
etc.), caMiol. be known by tJie ioint metliod of agreemcot m 
presence and agreement in al»eiic^» since the elerml divine 
will ta always iireaciiL so tiiat the absence of effects due to 
the absence of will in generml cannot be proved. The presence 
uf the etemal divine will aliio is not known as the invariable 
concdmitatu of alt effects. But the presence and absence of 
effects are tnowii. It rosy be argued that on the same grottud 
akdia and itnuin cannot be Inferred as the inberent causes of 
sound and tEiowledgCp because they ar* atenual and always 
present; and tliat titeir absence caimot be knon-ri ^ the ta- 
variable coiicciiiiitaiiL& of the absence of semad and knowledge 
respectively. But they are mferred ss the inheretu causes of 
soiuid and knowledge* which are punitive effects^ and i nhe re itj 
iinil respectively. The kanwledge of the pne^nce 
Of tlte absenct^ of sm inhimntt cause ut not a neces^^ary cmidi- 
IhiJi of the apprdieii.'iiou nf invHtialile coiuxraiiisui&i between 
■m itibeneut cause and an effect. Whatever inberes tn an 
itiherenl cause ia produced in it. Whrttevcr docJs not inhere in 
-in mberent cai^e is not produeed in it. Sotmd which inheres 
In 3^^ Li produced m it KLnoivlcdge wliich inheres in the 

manntiiL c^Vtayi imeMimand^ patamateuno' 
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sdf IS pmducud m it. What b uox akais is not the loctun ctf fl 
produced sound. Whai is not tbo s^lf is uol iJie locus of s 
produced cognitio. Tbe abseoce throui^h rthich tin tnlierenL 
eanse is ktirOvm Is not rcladuuul ahseace but muttml ub^^enoc. 
Of, ivbatever lA a t>odtive eEecrti iiiliftrie$ iit its iulierciit cause, 
Sound iiibetus in au tuherenl cause, it is a fXisitive 

cfliect. It doe^ sut exist ju other substmioe thuT} sk jji^ 
which ]<j therufurei Its mliereitt cau$«^ Knowledge iuhiu'e^ in 
atii inbisn&jjt causep because it is a po^id^-e effect. It does not 
exiit in ttoy other sub&umce timn ihc self, which is, therefore, 
ils inherent cans^J*^ 

endeixes this argument. Invariable concomitaacC 
between are m general and smoke in genetai m known from 
the cJwervadon of the co-preseiioe and co-abscuee of partic ular 
fires ami i)aiTictilar snjokes. aad it is applied to all smokes 
through thoir CQinmoQ property '^fimokcncss- or to a partictdar 
smoke perceived. Similariy, ihfc knowledge of invariable con* 
coniitauce betweeii voUtian in general and an eGect in general 
is derived from the obserr'atiiji] of the ttnifonn. co-preseate and 
ccHabsence of particular volitums and particular oGects in ihe 
abf^nce of any contradktnfy evidence. But the fcnow'bdge of 
the co-pr<cseu{% aud the coabsesce of the kitchen smoke and! 
the kitchen fire derived froai the Lnow'ledge of tho exiSEonctf of 
the rc-^ason in the sdbji^ct ({Kiksadliarmata) does not apprCbend 
the inv&rifihle concomitance of tlie kitchen amoke with the 
kitchua brc. If it were so, then ther& w'ontd be no itiference 
indci^endent of a desire to infer. Where the co-presence of a 
particular reason nud a prediegne in the snbiect has beta known, 
there conupt be an inference of the predicate in the subject 
witltont a desire to infer.*** 

The athdst may argue that if an hnpeitsptible agent b 
infeited oti the strenglh of invari^e concomitance benveeit 
agent ht generat and efiect in general, then an imperceptible 
fire in the ^toniacli may be iitfened from smoke pervaded by 
fire in gitneral. Cifige^ replies that j perceptible fire ihg 

raa.. 

VaibflfcfaiTir Atwayfc-vyametfl-jCTftlaw tflfsfimlinya^rer 

viRlt .tMhiiliJlpi krUvifesw-kajT*sHlei*Ttv 

Tcka^ohdi f^iAdhakBiit cuilarv^ krli^Aryiuu^trayDr ttc^yohj 

ag m pak$adliBniyat3hatalHbfera-Tik?saagiiy^Tyatijpki^ ^ , 
inlUrecchnlbimaiiigat^ TCIA.. pp+ 
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caase of ^moke, bticiniisc smoke caxmot be pr&cfticcd hy m im- 
pereeptiHe 

Tt may be sr^gued that the absence of ao effect b not due 
- to the ahseuoe of knowledgep desire End voEtion taken collec- 
tively-jj but to the absence of uiiy of them ; that the esdst^iioe 
of iin agent qualified by knou-ledgei desire and volidon together 
cannot be inferred from an effect, because his qnalificstions are 
needless !vyattlia'-vise^3^a]i. The existence of no agent cud be 
Inferred froii^ voUtion. only, so that the absence of knoudedge 
and desire is needless. Hence being produced by an agent 
endued with knowledge^ desfrep and volitiao cannot ht mfeired 
from the eburaeter of effects in gross earthp etc.* because the 
counter-positive of the absence Which pervades the absence of 
the predicate b a sign of the existence of the predicate.*** 
Ganged replies that knowledge^ desire or votitioi] is iuferred 
from an effect* and that these three together are inferred as the 
cause of an effect on the strenglb ot thb inference.!*^ 

But the atheist contends that the lliebtic inferance involves 
the fallacy of vjfe|a-viruddhap becau^ a bodiless omaiscient 
agent endued with eteraol knowledge, desire anH will sought 
to be inferred in gross earth, etc., as effects on the strength 
of the observatinn of an embodiod agent endued with non- 
eternal Icnouiedge, dosire and will as the cadent cause of effects 
like jara* Ga^e£a replies that the conconutnuce of a 

rc-a^on with a predicate qualified by certain qualrficadotis coily 
dflcs not hinder the mference of the predicafe with opposite 
qualifications. Otherwise* there ivotild be no inference.**^ Ihe 
co-presence of a smoke due to charcoal with a fire which is not 
pTudnoed by straw observed in a kitchen (drgtintei) does not 
prevent the iufetence of a fire produced hy straw ou a bill 
from a smoke perceived on it on the strcngtli of Uie knowledge 
of the reason cxistiiig in ite snbjecrt fpak^adhnrtnata}. There b 
no ttn,wiflblfi iXKEECoinitajicc of an effect nith 5tn embpodied. 


pp. 3IW7, 

t5dhyaliMT^TTiiiBi4l4iav3-|H^TOgl^ eM 

tClA.* p. a? 

kartfl piikfe viwik^ito* jrbatiidan 
^ ^ajrtpaiftfl-kartT'fihacinidiriai^ nfe^a-riniddham ili 

^'^Mla-ftMhy^vi-ipftritayiJuKJlrr^mn^Aaf-aililBaJtsiTii. 
AtwalhanamCimnijtrtJcrfitaa-praa^ TCIA.^ p. 33. 
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aKent cndtLed with non-sterml kuawji^dg?, OEt 
wkoibc s4Jt££i^tU itua infaneiijD^ ;| bodil£$5^ cuBsbckut Agent 
clued with eteniul knowledge may tiivalve ihe Mbicy <if visefst- 
vimddlis.*** Such itiv^irmble coucomitgiDGe is not admitted hy 
the tlieisl and the atheist botb^ since an emhodieil ageat of 
sfiroutSj etc.j is nou^^xi^ent^ because he is not perceived» 
though he 15 peiceptihle/** Sprouts are admitted by botlj to 
be ejects. 

The atheist may object that thci* can I>e no s-nch inference 
of no omniscient liodikss agent endued with eternnl kuowkdge 
hrotti gross earth, etc., being effeids, because an embodied agent 
eii<iucd with non-etemal knowledge mfeircd on the stre^j^ 
of the invanable concomitance of efi^s with embodied agents 
endued w^th ncm-etemnl knowledge, and a bodiless agent endtied 
with etereuti knowledge tnierred iroin gross £arth« etc.i ^ ejects 
on the Eitjeogth of the knowledge of the exigence of effects 
(hctij) m gro^ earthf etc., (pak^^ contindict each other bccanse 
Uieii mutual assistance is alKeat. Ganged argues that there ia 
no contradiction between w^hai is inffirred on the strength of 
tnvadable concomitance and what is inferred on the strength, 
of knowledge of the reason existing in liie subject invanable 
coucmnitanjct of an effect with being pruduced by ju ag^ut 
endued witli uon-etemal knowledge U not kuoivn. But in- 
variably ocTUctanitance of au effect with being produced by 
m agent enditei! with knowledge^ dcalre and will h known. 
There is no contradidtioa betweed w^liat inferred on the 
stren^lh nf sudt invadobk concomitance and what is inferred 
oil thp strength of the knowledge of the reason editing in the 
subject. There are no tW'O independent infm^zccs on the ground 
of invariiible ccmcomitancx and pidb^adharnmtn. They produce 
n sbglt; itifereacc in co<»peralioa with each other- ff they 
produced two uiferenoes independently, ooe of them would be 
needless lo piodticc w tnfmnee.*^* Tlnne is tJie fallacy of 
vUe^a-virodlin. when there is a eontradJedon between a 

^ Na kaiyttmTa 

tTrffptir (wd ynusk Tiparila^ithoUc- Ttrttdclh4tvyiit ^i, Ttllil., p' 

"♦AAtm-adiui ycKjrapniMiIimlthcn* ^tn-kiir^leatvibli&vSL TClA.p 

|r. 3A, 

^^TClA.p po. ^3^. Aniiym^jtAnMi-kan^imiynvciiM svaptvagr^t 
jlSMAdimatkartflanyatva-vylplel cm pflksaiILiAwaii|>Alii!i^ 

(thii, ketalAya siiik5&lh;tTmaifiyai ca pTthaipipiiiiiiv^^r^aT^cei 

ckaraiyartby?prB4ajaii;^^a. Ibid* p. 3&. 
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ilTmlj^catioa of iiw and a of liit" praticaic/^* 

^Tkis has a fire produced by ^uditl ^ood, beoiBc it Ims non.- 
OTolte'. lu Ihis infercncir there is a oonttndiction 
betT\'eeu 'pnjduced t?y saiidal and ‘non-frajjTnut' 

The atliCist irujY argue that an agent eudued with eternal 
knowledge cattuiDi be inferred, bectnise the contradictory qualities 
of ^knowledge' and ■'eterni!y\ ^agency^ and “I'ifxiUesfijiess^ 
cannot exist m the same entity. GaAge^ replies that the arRii* 
rncjil is invalids 'beeanse there is no example to emrobOTut^ the 
inferrace. In a jar there h a contr^diciion between Its agent 
and bodiks;S!ie5Sp and his knowledge and eternity. Hut there is 
no contradiction between an ageui and bodilessiics^p and hiiotr- 
ledge and etmiity in God. If ihcre were a coatradictioa 
between tlitse sots of quiditJes, neither eid embodied agent 
endued with noo-etemal know'l&dge could be inferred from ^ 
joTp nor a bodiless agent endned with etenia! knowledge coidd 
be inferred froiti gross earth, etc. Nciltifir God niSr Ids know¬ 
ledge IS perceived by us. BodBessness of God is prov^ by the 
same inference as fitoves liis existedEteimty of divine know¬ 
ledge IS proved by the same mference os proves the knowledge 
or God: Atoms are inferred to be eleraub though conip«itte 
sulistauces ans non-etemaJ, Likewise, God b inf erred lo be 
bodiless and iindued with etemai knowledge^ though human 
agents are embodied and endtied t^ith nmi-eternat knowledge^ 
The inference of a bodiless agent endued with eternal know- 
Icdgu m the effident eun^ of grass earth, etc., is iiuobstructedp 
though agency and bodilesaiiEss, knowledge and eternity have 
not been found to accompany each other in any other being.* 
Tlofts God exist?* T^s his knowledge eternal?* These may be 
said to be known by hypothetical rctascming, f^adgesa urges 
that tarka is a kind of doubt in which the mind oscillates between 
two oonlradictory of a knoivn entity filbttnnm). But 

God k not known, andp coikeqUEntly^ hk esktcnco and fcnoiv- 
ledge eaimot be known bi" hypothetical reasoniiig.^^* 


30 . 


ZJ^i|^viie^oa-^ 641 ^¥Bvife|^a^virodhv TCI.A., p. 

kartri^fitfiirTriivaiw attadlii|?aiDt*pi iivatt 
apniyBbabo, tClA_, p, 4. Hsid. 
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The argues dial a volitkin produces aa eflfect U-g.t 

a jarl uot direcfelyH but tliitntgli bodiJy action only. God being 
a bodiless cptlty, bis votitioj] canoot produce eS'ects, gross earth, 
etc.p tbruPfili t>c>dil>- ^Uon, llie prodwetiDn of an efleL't by a 
volition wiiliuut bodily action is not perceived. Sprouts arc 
not found to be ^iroduced by a volitina througb a body and its 
action, and, OMi&et|UKitlyi they art not produced by m 
Ganged refuses this atgumeni. A volition is not a cause of 
un cflect, through its efiect, bodily action, b4±causc it produces 
bodily action witbout any intermediate bodily action. A hiimort 
soul or its volition directly produces bodily uetiou without an 
iRicrmedlate bodily action. So God, or his vlitiosi directly 
produces action in the dtoois witliout any bodily action, and 
thus produces gross earth* A volition (lualiGed by bodily 

actiem is the cause of a |ar nr the Uke. So a volitinii uucpLalihc^) 
by bodily aclicm is tlie cuii!ie of an effect ia genuruL U Lhcre is 
n causal reLaticrii between a spemffc voliticti imd n apecihe effect, 
there must be i causal relatioti between a volition in gmeral and 
an cffecr m general in the ahsirtbce of a contradicting evidenc*. 
If Uie causal relatiou between two ^^ualified entities b contra¬ 
dicted, then only the cnnsBl r^^lation between two ttnf|mliffed 
entities is contradicted.'^* The fact that a qualified enuse pro- 
duces a qualiGed effect does not contjadict that the same ua-^ 
iluaLifi^ cause produces tlic same unqualified effect.*'^* 

It tnay be arsrued that a votittem ta the cause of an effect 
other than bodily aetion through bodily action only, so that 
gross eartlip etc., are not produced by a volltioa without bodily 
action. Gadget n^lies tliat n voUtion is not the cause of an 
effect other than bodily action through bodily actiem only, be¬ 
cause earthy ctc.^ are produced without bodily action ; but 
that a vohtion prtjdnces a spedffc effect a fsrl 

thxouyh bodily action only.'” It b objcc!^ that if a 


SjiHiMadf j-Jpania 

TCIA., fi 40. 


L^AnknTu bfiiiUKtSviti kuttiii' dpi fiidlu tvs- 

Jauyn^^ue iwEtadi-vyap^rai-iaiMlcmfcrtitveoji tw jsiuLhACT^ub 
yfiiTi kfityMen rA -vysbldcArtt. tCJA.r p. 41. Cf Javanut 

*■“ JfliiTamfiirt krtimiUnLEyH ianiLlrflhrffriT’CKlHJ-ri*cs«5xn--]Bnv3-im^ 
^ItRvc bM^kmdi KitsA sA^njluyaycnr npj tpffijQyiSviiitiiymiiSftL TCU., p, 41. 

S*ft hi tiitfc viieiA“twAyvfah*iTedi «2.iaianye i4niiiiye-prayo- 
Jalcntra-nmlltl. tClA.^ p 41. _ 

C^matA-kiryiHRSii^ l«lrflr.VTapa«J*niika^iTtitT«M ti* iaua^ 
^zrraic l^UTiiilati vyAhluCaiat, Icintn gkEi^dilarL TClA., p. 42. 
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voUttflit of Ood withotit bodily actiDa produced gross eartJj^ 
etc»^ then jt volition of ^ i>otter with a paralysed body would 
produce Ji }aT without a bodily aeliou- replies that a 

jarj M'hich ss a spedSc cfTect, is produced by z volition and a 
bodily action, but tiiat gross oartb^ etc,, arc produced by a 
volitioo only without a Ixdlty actSon.*” 

The atheist may that an embodEcd finite sou! 

may be inferred from gross earth, etc., as tfierr 
fefficienl cause. Gafigela replies that if an emtiodied finite soul 
endued with a volition causing' a bodily action wem inferred as 
thdr offiaent cause, then sprouts would be without an a^ont 
becansc his bodily actfoii is non-e^steot^ since H Is doi 
ceived, thmiKh it hs capable of being perceived. If sprouts are 
said to be produced by an lagent without a bodily action, then 
he musi: be Cod.*^^ ETciice it wrong to maintain tltat 
a volition produces an effect through a bodily action atdy, but 
tbut 0 pure Volition caniioi dn 

The ethcist argute that being produced through a body', 
L5 a condidgn (up^hil of an agent** produdng au effect. An 
aguut produces effect other than, bodily acbons through bodily 
aetibus 011I5*. An Hgeut devoid of a body does fiot produce 
txidily actions and jots^ file* .An agent is not the cause of an 
effect without iha aid of a body. So whntei’Or is produced hy 
a bod_y pfrodiiecd hy cm agents The ccndltinn pervades the 
predicate 'being produced by an agent/ Gafigei^ '■vhether 
an agent 15 sided by a body in producing JarSi etc., or iill 
effcct^^ or his own effc^ct. The first alternative docs not in- 
validate the theistic inferenee. If on agent is aided by a btdy 
in prodttemg iars, etc., it does not affect the mfiimnce that 
an agent produces effects without a body. The athefst does 
not adniil the second altcmatiTe that alt effects* tcz-* gmss 
earth* Fiproiits^ etc., ore produced hy agents. If he admitE it^ 
then effects, which ore nert produced by lK>dieSj ore produced 
hy agents, ^ that 'being produced by a body' doe^ aot pervade 
the predicate ^beins^ produced by an agent'. The third aller- 
native u not tenable, since it involves begging the question 

‘CIA., p, O, 
ladn ss era 

na krvmlflyi fri 


**• Artl!!* liMlMt-VrSpOlTHr^^ bf^ptvAU T 
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(atm^aya). 'tiding produced by oc^df' caanot be the hmitiog 
actributc of 'one's own edect^^ The ntltL^t nrgnc^ that the 
cQiiditiou "being pnodaced by a body' [>en'ade3 th* pteiiicntie 
'being produced by an ageut', but that its being pervaded l>y 
ibe leasptit ^effect' is doubtful, so that it is doubtful (sandlgdlia). 

r^be^ that 'prodaceduesa^ is the limiting attribute of 
'being prodtieed by nu agent', but that 'being produced by a 
body* noi its limiting attribute* since it vblntc^ tiie law 
of piiu?imcin>% mtd does not pervade the ptedicaLe 'being pr<^^ 
duced by on ogenl'^ because water^ ivbicb is an efcct or pro- 
diiced by on agents is not produced by a body/^ 

'Die atheist raises the following objectioiu Agents are 
embodied only; knowledge noR-etental only \ knowledge b 
a cau^ thiougb desire only ^ desire is a cause through voli* 
don only* These perceptions coritradict mvoriafale conccunitance 
of effects with a bodile^ agent cnduod with eternal knowledge,. 
Hetli:^e the existmce of a budikss agent endued with eternal 
knowledge, desire and vohtion cannot be Lnlerred from gross 
earthp ete.f ^ their efficient cause. Nor can an eternal supers 
serisible body of God be inferred, because there is lavartabLe 
concomitance between a body and non-etemity, li camtot be 
said to be devoid of favcmnible hypotbeticaJ reasemingp because 
tlie mvEuinble concoinitarbcc is not %4t]Oti:d by afT>' cunilitian 
(upldhi). If there is an unoonditifiind invariablu concmuitauoe 
between Reflects* and *bdng produced by an ageat\ then the 
TWO infereiice±i bas£al on these tw'o unomdltioiLal pervasions 
(vyapti) being of eijua] strength connterbalanco each other^ 
and fait to establish either of the predicates. Hence gross 
earth, etc., arc proved to be prodnoed by an agent.*** The 
reason 'being an effect' cannot be said to be stmnger than the 
reason "agency' because the former is kuowm to esdst in the 
subject 'gross earthy etc.\ while the kiter Ls not known to 
«tst in tlie subject in the inference 'Alt agent is embodied 
only'. The invariable coucomiunce ^knowledge b non-etemul 

Si-ajany^wam na svalanvaiavacc'Jhrdakaixi atiaMcaf-ai, TCIAh* 

p- 

Lfif^kiiv’cim Iwdlliakaih finft knrtrjmiyatvt tij Jqu^tvain: ^Taerhedo- 
IcflEfi na ta iarlrajanyatx-am gsiiiriiTat* iatlili a ^ritEjaujatram ua 
fdkaiTTfcatt^Txarat^v TCIA., p. M. 

NirDp4dl][tvnw iaOka-fcaLiiikSbhivai k^atva^&iikBttrkstTtiyor 
apt rmb DtrupidbitriiJii Jutl tjdJtpl iu]ya.balAtvmii ^pf^ttiukiaTmt 
pratiriMil^'' via.' TClA,» p. b. 
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oalr^ contradicts the inference 'gro^ earth, etc., are produced 
by kiiowledgc\ All prodaced knowledge is produced by a 
body ; but since tlifire Is no body before crcalicp. there is no 
produced kno^^-lcdge at the time. So gro^ earth, etc., are 
mt producetl by knowledge. There is a conhict between the 
knowledge ’all effects arc produced by knrtwledge" and the 
knowledge ^all knowledge is noll-etemal^^** If all eiffirt*? are 
produced by knowledge, then the knawledge that prodnees the 
dyads is eternal. . if ibis creative knowlifdge is ctCTEULU 
ibdt oli knowledge is tiE^ nan^lemal. If there is no conffici 
between the two eognitioas, then both are equally valid. Then 
grossi earth, etc., are produced bj noD-eteninJ knowledge of an 
embodied agent. This inference contradicts die ihcl^lie in- 
ference. Further, there is no certain or dotibtful condition, 
W'hich vitinted the Invariable concomitance knowledge is non^ 
etemo! only\ because eternal knowledge is onknow^n Ent 
wlmn in variable concoreiitance betwciiti 'effects* and 'being pro* 
dneed by an ageni^ b known, bodily action being unifftrmly 
presonl and being nnn-pervasive of 'effects" (hetn), it may be 
regarded ns a oertnin. car dmtbtful conditino.”^ Gohgem replies 
that the ohove objections are groundless. The invariable con- 
comitance cd knowledge with non-ottimity is not proved. There 
is no hypothetical reasomng against the existence of eternol 
knowledge. InYorinble concomitance is Jenown by the observa¬ 
tion of uniform co-presence and co-absence of a Tea.son and a 
predicate without any vitiating canditiou-**^ Unconditional^ 
UDiiorm relation cannot be said to be a pronf against the 
existence of etental knowledge^ because then the tmeonditfona], 
invariable enneomitani:^ between parts, and large diraensroiii 
and fire and manifest colour would dLsprove the existence of 
■toms and visual organ. But atoms art parts and yet ^ the 
minutest maguititdep and the tight of the visual organ b ilevoid 
of manifest cedaur. The existence of eternal knowlei^ is m- 
ferxed from tite invariable ccmcDinitnnce ^ects and 

knowledge and the knowledge of gross earth, ertt., being effects 
(pak^dhatmata). It b not otEtructed by the knowledge of 


jiuanjn rittitvaiu er^lyanjivw viit^dha rm, 
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tnvttriuhle cdiictimitMice betw^an knowledge and cou^tarnitjfi 
becaa^ our know ledge I5 lound to be noti-^lormil, and God’s 
knowltdjgft is tnfetted to be eifioml. Thm is isontraflictioii 
two ccmttadictory if ibey subsist m tbe sumo 

substance. But there h uo contradiction betweeu theru^ if they 
exist in dlilereni ^mbstances. There no coatradiction belween 
eternity and noo-etenaity^ if they esisl id two ^ubstsincas 
beloiigiiig to the same genus. The kacnvledge of a {Luile soul 
L& noii’eteniab while that of the supreme SodI is etomfll. There 
is no contradiction between them,*” The argiuiient that alj 
knowledge behtg known to be non-eternal^ a particDlot know* 
ledge cannot be kmvfu to be etcroaJ b not valid, because 
divine knowledge being eternal, all knowledge cannot be said 
to be iioti^temal. If all knowledge means hunmn knowledge 
oid 3 'i then ils tion-ctemity does not hinder eternity of divine 
knowledge/** 

The atheist may argne thEst ham 'producedness' fJnityatTft)- 
limiting an effect (kirya^ the existence of an agent fkurtu) b 
not inferred, but that from a specml effect a jarj a spociiil 
agent le-g,, n potter) h iofmed* becauiur in the piv^uce of a 
special agent a special dfcct h produced, and in his absence it 
b not prodneed^ even as 0 specinJ fire is inferred froni a spedal 
smoke. Otherwise, if an agent were the cause of an effect, 
as endued with agency, then a wearer w^onld be the cause of a 
jar, because he is endued with agency. From a special effect 
a ^r) limited by a special attribute > james^^ a 
special ageJit a potter) is inferred^ Smoke in general b 

not an indicator of a fire. So an effect is not limited by pro- 
dneedness in general, which the exi^nce of a special 

agent b infemd. The thtM may nrgne that there is a genera! 
nile that if there is a causal telatimi betw^een a speduJ cause 
and a spedal effect^ then there is a caiissl relation between 
the same cause m genenil imd the same effect in geiicrab if 
there is no evidence against it. The athel^ coufedils that the 
general rule bo!d$ good when there is no conimdicinry c^idente. 


Fiksa^llmftnAtflbal^ tiilTiih if i^tinTh lalddh^nid biulcIliLr Bnityai- 
verti Ty«ptipmy»k}evn iw pfatihadnyate, a^mndadibridjIMiniirA-iriiM^ji- 
kdtveHA bhinaji-Ti^^atTSi; ckA-vt^ya-^riEodhi-jftftiLAsymfva prBtiJbutmm&‘ 
kaniit* nitTtUrllaiiyatvBTfar ekajiUiyadfaTye* •dreuiltit. TCIA,, o, 4a. 

*«TCTA., p. 48. 
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But here tloF esistcmcif nt eteniiU blDwkdg^ cmin&t iu^r^ 
frcni ijross etc,, because it is cotitrodictcd by 

the uaiFcrsal proposition ^knouledg^ ia nau^tcmul only’ 
reached by crnptrical gcncralbaUan. The invariable conoomi- 
tsnee betweai cUccts {kiryatval and beirta produced by on 
agent {sakartrkatva) an the gnonnd of the causaJ relation 
between thein cannot be said to bo stronger tliaita the etupiriCLii 
gencraiizouoa 'knowliMlge ia iion-eteriml only^ lx^au.% the 
cmisaJ rclatioj] between thani is di^pruvad by contradicting per¬ 
ceptions. In smokos there is no conunnii property oI being 
produced bv dre in general^ from wliid:] a fire can be inferred 
as its catbft. TIjc empifieaJ general ization ^knowledge is iioit- 
etcniid only' ts oertaiiip bccaij;^ it ia not contaidjcied by any 
oppcKJte pnwf.*** 

Giidge^ replies thut the knowledge of uniform cO' 
of a reason and a predicate and the nim-othscri'ftlSoii 
of idtiatiTig condhiom j/roduces a denbt to the inmnahle 
coiicomiLjiice between them tbrough the knowledge of thdr 
commun clmractcr in the absence o| a cunfinniiig or con tradict- 
ing evidence-*^* (Otherwise, if the knowtedgo of the mvamitilc 
ccFitcomitance "the fireilicate always osrists in lod other than 
the subject' piOTCs, disproves, or prnodnees a doubt about the 
relation rf cause and effect, it will make idt Inference iiboot 
causal teiaiion impcESsibiep and none will mjake any effort to 
produce effects. So prodnoedness (imi_vatva> is the limtthig 
property of effdet^ The getierai rule that thmc 15 a causal 
rdiitmn bettveen A m generaJ and B in general* if there is a 
cnusal relation between a special case of A and a special case 
of B* can i>t set aside by a stronger opposite proof onJy. But, 
lu the pliant cose^ there l& no stronger opposite ]>roof. Tlieia 
is fio crppo^te invariable concainitauce which proves that 
'buowdedge is non^temoj only'i or an bivsriahle concoinitancre 
which praves that ^knowledgie is ucvcr etenud'. Hence the 
itcnerol rule holds goo^ Ttiere is a cans^ol relation lietwc^n 
a spectoJ effect a jiHt) nnd a special cause an agent 

uridi TioTi'eterual knowledge^. Tlierefore^ there is a ca u sal 


sBjftiakAtfa bAdhalnifi ca vini 
TCIA-. p- iU 
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rduticm between eStNtt ki gaimil and a cauae in genfjjaJ 

an Agent with etcmel toowledeej.^** 

The later Saiy^yikikak mainteiu tJial the inference of the 
exlstefiee of li boiiiiesB agent endned with etinnal knowledge 
on the jrtrengtl] of the invariable coocotnilaatc *all effects arc 
produced by agenU' and Uie knuivJe^lge of pak^adUarmata is 
flawless; \lTien such an agent is proved by the thcistic in- 
ferejiL^, it iiiay bo contradicted by the imraiiable concomitance 
^knoW'lcJge is non-eternal onlyV, which is ineffecthre imdl 
whal is. contradictiiil is proved. An opiKKite invariable con- 
cotnitniice without the knowledge of pak^dhaimatil is not said 
tn bc: a faulty reascniH wiKt^ it is set aside by the proof or 
disfrroof of th^ connler-posJtivp of contradtetion/*' 

The atheist argues that the exjsteacc of one agent cannot 
be tnferreJ from gm^ earth* etc,, av effects, siacc there is no 
tnrariabte conccmitanci; between ^effects' and 'one 
Om ageitt cannot be mfemed from gross earthy etCpp as effects 
according to the law' of porsuHGiiy, since it is not a means of 
vatkl knowledge. The thelst may argue that the theistic iu^ 
fereuce tuded by the bw of parsimony proves the existence of 
one agent. But the atheist contends that the law of pnrsiEioiiy 
is not an aitxilbuy cause of all iiifefewce$^ because there ts no 
proof for it and there are exceptions to i1. If the pai^mony 
of hypotheses were m auxiliarv' cause of an inference, it would 
not immediately follow uiwa the knowdefigu of pak$adharmati^ 
but it ivould be drtuyed owing to the absence of the anxiliiiry 
cainiO- Hut this never hapiums. Ajt Infercnoc always foUowa 
kmmediately upon the knowledge of Invariable COnconiitAince and 
t 1 i 0 knowledge of pak^adharmAtd. If the mfercoca of parsi- 
moTiy of byijotheses depended upon parwioiiy of hnnitheses, 
tbere would be mutual depeindence. The knowledge of porsi^ 
many flaghavul Would depend uxion the inference of par^mony 
of hj^potbeses, w^hich also would depend upon parsinjoiiy. Thk 
is mutual dependence^ Tlie theiet may argut tlint the mfetence 
of on agent of gross earth, etc., is the mferencfi of one agent, 
^ince there Es no proof for the exiateace of tnemy Agents^ who 

Vad-vltefareh karTa-kSTii^a-liitiiTa* Ut-taouiii^x-ob fcSrvn-taniw*^ 
bhJkfo bilavdit rsulijikcaap^iyiiire, n4 caihni tQiJ nsti, Vlcr^hl-vra^- 

Afi^akAKya TCtA., p. Si. 

^ PiLk)^hi4iiiJsl$^^'rmftkrtain vhodlilv>'^ptkjrlti4iiih tm hctV4hli^:^[ir- 
iarc>kifliii i-imrtiij-pratiTOJi^ijJlivasIddlii-parfihBtatrill ■ 'fClA., p, A2. 
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arc, therefore, iion-existent. The athaist cciii1j^w1& that the 
same argmaent prdves the antithesis | that dtt^iufotiLDDe Df 
of gross earth, etc., is the infefmce oi maDf agents^ 
ance the^ b no proof for the otstexEce of one agent**** 

Gtti^e^ replies that the parsimony of Iiypotheses is on 
auxiliary condition of an inferenoe, where onemm ot caany- 
neas of the predicate is under dispute- If one agent can 
adequately account for all efFectSr the law of parsunmiy 
demands the rejection of the assninptioii of many agents. Groes 
earth* etc., can be produced by one agcsitp Sp the* a^umptiOJt 
of many agents of them most be rejected Heiice one bodi- 
le^g agent endued w*ith eternal knowledge* di^re ^abd will to 
create is the efficient cause of gross earth, etc., as effecis* and 
he is Cod. 


•-rciA., pu. 
TCU.l 
afld hfll ta t Yflt 


tSa J? , 

ifw^f sakW, 1 


Ta^T7. 

TT-'TSr Amwtiler era- (Agbara^^hxliArrrea ^kaita- 
T>myMl Kdibna ^amn 1 Amwn&m 
iBwigali Ch. Vf- 



CHAPTER XI 

The Mlmamia Philowphj 


Jftuiuai (400 B.C.) was tht auOior of the JflmdtAji SiJfra, 
and the fomiiJer of the MunSihsa sj^cni. Bodbayaua, Ujwvur^dj 
nliavadiUa, and Acfirya Supdara PapjJya wrote conm^tarKS 
cm it Savaraavamin (300 AJ).l wrote a comraentniy called 
S«i?flra-B^w{vd, in which he critidsed the views of tbtr diilereiit 
schools of Baddhism. He stated tiis views on the pruidpal 
plulasophlca] topics, and misdd the POrva ^ruaathsa to the 
statna of an independent system, He refuted the theories of 
Bhirmtlasa and other audciit Vtttikaras, and adopted the views 
of Upavur^a regardins the Atman and pramatjnji, BlmrtitiiJtrft 
whO' followed Savant in his eomnientary on the 
5dfra rejected some of his ionovatioas, anti upheld the earlier 
views of the Vittikiinis, 

KumiriJa BIia|ta (TOO AJJ.j, the founder of the Bhat^a 
school of Mtmamsa, wrote a monumental »vork entitled 
of whkb ^ohavdrrtka is oaly a digest. S^ikonatha, 
PSithasamthi Miini, Somcivara Bbatita and others refer to it, 
which is lost, KamSrila wrote Tantravartiha and also. 

SfoltntNSf(i*« deals with the first part of the first chapter known 
as TarkApdia, and has fcreat philo^hical import ance. Siicarha 
wrote a commentary entitled JCSi>i=4 on it. TJmhcka or 
Shavabhfiti also wrote a commentaiy on it, Fart ha^r athi 
Mifir* (900 A.D.> wrote a couraientary known as jvrySysntind- 
kam on ft, which eclipsed the other oommentaiies. He wrote 
.VyayBrainomaifit ranintrohta, and .SnJiMiilpffct, which is * 
popular madUJii of the Bhalta school. Ramilq^ Bhat|n., 
Soinonatha, and iiudarsanacirya wrote conunentorjEs entitled 
Yfjtlfifnehapfflpiiraiti. Afaydi/tBUMiiie, and ^aJfradlpjhaprBfeafti 
on it. Ma^jidnua Aiisra f6S0-750 AB.J, an eminent disdple of 
Kumatila, wrote FrJkhrtttcitd, Biscvand'ersefeo, Yihhranumneia, 
BrahawiddhiV SphotaridtlHi. and WiiflfitftiiiiTiTaituhfftfflaiai. He 
supported the theories of KumRriiii and critidaed those of 
PrahhSfcara. Vacaspati ifism (900 A.D.) wrote NySyaimfiiiS, 
s commentary on ridhivtorha, and rattVAhiadu. Parlhasdrothi 
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Mi^fl quated fr<rai tlieiri in libcu^ing Vidhini^jiay^ aiid 

V^yartliaiiir^i«>^a m hw \^ydyaraJna»iiia.* 

Prfibbakjira Mim (700 A.D.}, probably a pupil of l^amarila^ 
tile founder o£ the Prabhil^Ti ^ool of iwote tivo 

commentaries entiUed and Ijighvi on 

S i i liVan^ tba (600 A.D.) wrote a comnicntary kiiairn as 

^jiiT>cNiaZdf^fldi^ on n euttmiLiuULr^' called Uip 4 LsikiiA 

on ijighvJ, and Pmkam^npantfMi. a popuJar tnanual of the 
Prubbitkara school of BbaYanatbn {WO A.D.) wrote 

N&yavfwkUt in which he stmnnnrjr.ed J^juTtmuldpiincik^, Dlpor- 
iibhd and FfttkcTA^apanCikd of t^Hikanatha Rani^tiid^ 

caryu {1000 A.D.) wrote ^ commmiitflry called LVjy£#fetffiif«a on 
SynyaraimmaliXt and Tantmfahsjsyn^ wiikii donk with FrabM- 
kara^s: views on episleniDlogy^ lo^c and. ontology, Frahliakara's 
doctrine is calli^d gurtnnala, th^ view of the teacher." 

The third school of Himaifu^ was founded by Mtimri 
Mism, whetse works are lost. 

The Mun l i tisa k called tlie Purva !r£iiiinilt!in, while the 
Vedainu k callml Ihe Uttsua Mimathsap The former is earlier 
than the latter in tite lonse that it deals with rituals fkarmab 
ivhile the latter k concenied with knowledge iji^ifiab The 
iKtfomiauce of rituals or octs of duty (dharma} kads to the 
knowledge of the reality. So the Purv^a ^Hmaihsaj called the 
IVnn^Eitiisi, Lf logically prior to the Uttara Mim^sl or the 
Vedaina, the former being conofimed wrlh Dharnm, and the 
latter^ with Braliman, 

The hUmanisa is called Sjunm Munadisa^ It niainly deals 
mxh the Vedic iniunctiofis about rituals, the mica of mter- 
pretattou of the texts, which reinoivc the apparent coutradic' 
dons among thera, and haTnit>mze th.cin with one another^ and 
the phiTosophicniT jusHdcaticm of the beliefs underlying ritualistn. 
It believe? iu the reality- of the external w'OtM. the resliiy of 
the individual souls (lUinan)i and the L^w of Kamici. It 
believes In transmigratioo^ heaven and bdU and liberation^ 
It believes m many gods, who are w'Dre-hipped through sacri¬ 
fices. Ii rejo^ if,I* nottiijj of out God, who creates, preserve 


■T^pi$., p. I- 


Itp. XXrVl-LVTtT, 
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anil iJif= H-ur1d. j£ ^r£lukly advocates athei^^ and 

emphn^liu^ tbjc iiuijortafice i>f rataaliiim. Tt believer In tJii^ 
islenmlitj" and infnllibHity of tlic Vedas, aiiii r^jflcts their 
imthorr^ilp. lu pliilDSophy nf Uui^naj^e^ onaly^ds and c^KpIana- 
linn of voliticniSj mnra] iitipulsiejip nwraJ obUgiitinn» Moral Law^ 
tVidhiSn Apnmi, Kiyogu^ and Dhantiii is profemnd, II lia'i made 
a £real contriUiiliiKn ti> epistemnlo^ and logic^ and elaborately 
deab ^rith the diffefisnt kinds of prama^ia, Tlie Uhatta sdiQol 
and the Frlbhilkary school bold different views on matiy j^hilo- 
sophicnJ problems w.lii-ch will he noted in course of our dis^ 
cushion of the nuEUU prohletns. 

The princitm! differences berivoen ICmnidla and PrabhS- 
kara^s views are mentioned here. Ilf Kunilirila recogttiSiCes sias 
promathiat perceptida, toiereiice* corapansem, testimony ^ 

pranuuption^ and non-ttppreheiisitJii. PfiibhikajH rejects non- 
apprtfln^n^oiu ^nd ikdtnjL« five ivnurta^as. Kumiriln recog¬ 
nise^ rive L-itegories, irrs.. sub^ancci qualityi action, cam- 
iniuiiiy, and nt-i^ation.. Prabhikara recogiti?.es eight cat^orie^p 
viz.M stibstancci quality« action, cmnmuiiity, inlieranreK 
number, potencyi and similarity. Both reject parricrDitiirity 
recogimed by the Vaile^ka* (5i Kuninrila adnilni 
cleveu substances, viz.^ earth, wnter* light, air, ether, tune* 
s|iace^ se!f^ niamiSp darkness^ and sound fi^oiiu]). Prabhdkarn 
odnills nhie subshinD^Sp nud regards sound os a quality of etber, 
and darkness a^ the absener of 14] Kimjatrla regards 

action or tnoviiiniiiit as perceptible^ while Prabliakarn regards 
it as inferable, 15 ) Ktnnarila admits higher and Iow'^d' com- 
niimitic^. PrabhBkara admits the communities oE suk^ance^ 
ijnalrty^ and action^ but he Tejet-ts the highest genus or Being- 
hood i?atta). <6] KmnSriLa rejecu inhcnnice as an indc]>aidcnt 
cati^oiy^ and regards it as [dentity. Friiblmkara Tec^Jl^ni/.es 
subsistence or inherence ssy an iitdeperuknt hut he 

does not re^rd it as one and eiemal. Inherence is eternal iu 
etemai substafiees^ and nun-eternal in non-etemal suhstauees. 
There are many irihercaces (7) Kumartbi considers tiegation 
as an itidcpandent category, and recognbes four kinds of rtega- 
tion» prior negatiot), posterior ue^aHoxt, mutual ueg^timi^ 
and libsoluttr uegaitickn. Probhakara rejects negaben^ ami idenCi- 
£fis it With ih« locu4^ KtimorLk rejects the categork^b of 
potency, number, and ^milority recagnizad by Piuliibilmn. 



(9) Bot!i recogTii»e the re;iillt)r of the pentiaitaiE &etf (itmaiij 
different frcun the Iwly, the seRse-orgnttfi, mantta, fleeting 
cogindons, regards the jHilf vis of 

perceptible through nianaij while Frijbhakarji does not regard 
it QjFi on object of menial perception* but as manifested os the 
kimwer in everv net of perception o£ jji object. (10) Kmniirihi 
regards a cn^nition as sm ant of the s^, which ii^ inferred iront 
cognizetine^ (jdltatn) produced by it in an object j while Prahha- 
kara regards a. ct^nition as a qirality nf the self, which raani'' 
feils itsdf* its substrate* the self, aud an object (triputi- 
pratyTik^h UU Kumnrila regards v^idiiy of knowledge ^ 
idtriajeic (svatub pT^apj^a) and invalidity of knowledge as 
extrinsic (paratab priimepya} due to Che knowledge of defects 
in'its cause-or tliat of a ccmtradictiiig knowledge. Frnhtmktttu 
regards all knowledge as v^d/ (12) Kuinartla regards the 
cognition' of an object which’ w^as not apprehended before, 
which isVfeee from coniradidioji'i and whose c:iuse is free from 
defects as a means of valid knowledge IpramhjyLal. Hut Frabha- 
kara regards apprehtcijslon (eniibhilti) as a pramfiya^ which is 
dlfTerent from recolI'^feHon. (13) “XiimSolji tEganl^ an illusion 
jA the apprehetmon of m as different from it (vipmta- 

khyati), while Frabfaikara regards* it as nfm-djsmminatlou 
(viyekffkhyati, akhy^) of the elmnent of pcrceptian 
‘this') and the element of recolfechon '^ver^l due t& 

lapse of memory (sm^tipramo^a). (t43 Kumanla advocates the 
doctrine of Afahihit^vaya os to the meaning of a lienee, 
while Ptabh^kam advocates the' doctrine of AnriShhidhaiLB. 
(IS') Kunjarila regards an act of sacrifice as Dlinttna or dutyi 
whflje' Pmbhakaja regards Apfirva, a sopersensuous Ought as 
DhanncL ' (id) Knmatihi regards a volition of the self produced 
by n Vedte^ injmic^cm (vidhJ) as an Incantive to a volanmiy 
4Ltiuti, wliich h called iabebbhavana. Be regards a voluntnr>’ 
acliDTi of the pei^tm, w'ho b enjoined to act, to realir^ an eld 
as BTthltihBvani. He advocates the doctrine of hhSvanli moral 
cattiiation, or a volition to produce a d«ired effect. But 
Ftabhaktira advocates the dtichrine qf !^iyqgfti a categOti^l 
Intt^ftraiive^ or an uncondidonal commsnd, which impels a 
to act -without any ntothre or thought of conseqnimceS^ 
Hie philosophy will be discussed under four 

hcfliL^^ Hpbtomology, ^'>ctologyp Ttthics, and Religion. 
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Epbtemology 

I, Tht ftjitire <j/ V&Ud Knowhdgt t^i tf/ 

Tiiiid Kn&whAge (Frarndti^), fulTifiJji: Vaitdiiy 
of and Extrintic 

tnvaiidiiy {Poraial) apmm^i^ja) i^f 

KmoErila regfards n ci>gnjdon as a jncans of valid know^ 
ledge (prama^) because it is appreheusiem. Pnibtiakara ulso 
regards appreheic^oD (lUinbh^ti), 'wliich is distinct ham recxiUee- 
ticiij as a means of valid knowledge.* Kmnarib regards 
oognkedeess (jmtatl) product by a cogni^tive act ss jts resnlt 
(phala). But Prabhikara Identiies pramlxta with praini or 
valid knov>Iedge, and regards a cognidun as msiufestiiig iteelf^ 
and nut Its mferable from oopikcdfiESiS of its object. Accordion 
to all cQgnltioiis CDgnitlcms are valid, and their in¬ 
validity IS due to tbeir disagTeeHient wilh the real nature of 
their objects^ so that wrongness does not belong to the cogni* 
tions themselves, but to the objects cognized, IComlriln 
agrees with Frabhakora as to the nature of valid knowledge^ 
which is EH the nature of apprehension {hodha), and ran be 
set aside by Its disagteement with the real nalitrc of its object-* 
Saviu-o says, is strangep indeed, how a cogni^on is said 
to opprik^ud an object, imd yet be invalid”*. Ktanirila rOgartls 
novelty, non-contradaction and correspondenoe viilh the object 
as the te^is of truth. I^rthas^uthi Mhtzk defines valid know¬ 
ledge a> the knowledge which represents the real nature of 
its object, which was not apprehended already i and which b 
not contradjeted by a sublating knowledge,* KumuribL regards 
Tecollection os invalidj because it apprehends what was appre^ 
bended already by perception + Ptubhakaia also excludes 
reeollectiou from valid know'ledge, w^hich is in the nature of 

* bidliitmakfllrait prapti buddiiefi pCMna^atlL, S. S5. 

Aixubliatijcn nflfi pratoiattiiL P- 1^I3. 

opmiiTitt ^V,, 3 , 53 , 

Sarvqifi jginarii ^htobniTi^ TNR.» o, b. 

* Arthniii efivobodhayati, srtlifiBatiiiparS ced citram. ^Eh.. uu-oieil 

In Uf., 

* Eaahaka^jilanji-rfthitain ogrbii&gliild jolnnU] pmn^iiiaai. y^nthfir- 
Ihim ogrbUsijt-ahi pfitfixS^piin. SD., p. *15. 
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apprctiendoi), ii'bicb b iliHtredc horn Tts^llitcfioii. RecolLec¬ 
tion, which oa3T€spond£ with the re:il nature (rf its object, b 
jiui VA\id, because it does nut cognize it iadejwndently of the 
o/ngmnl percepdaUf and it ts pioducetl by an nnpression only. 
But A ^en'nl perceptfon b valid, because it is not produced by 
an impFE^ton {sadiskantji ibough it apprehends wliat Is already 
apprehended. It is apprehension and consequently 


Kimiarilii recn^tiixes ihe imrin-sic viiJidity (svntob pra- 
TTiapyn^ anti ttue extrinsic invaLidity (iKU'atab apromanyal of 
knowledge. The validity of knowledge nrisc? from the essenttal 
iiatUTC qf its causes untainted by defects/and is known by the 
knowledge it]se]F. It docs not arise from uny ^peciel exc^iente 
tgrma) in ihe causes of know^Iedger and is not known by any 
other subsequent knowledge of fmitftd actiem, or of the abacnce 
o£ a contradictint^ knowledge. ICnowtcdge is valid in itself■ 
and not mlidatcd by any otlicr knowredgo^ Intrinsjc vali¬ 
dity of knowledge consists in its tKin^ generated by the compic- 
ineitt of LaiEsal conditions of the knov, ledge Itself, and not by 
extrancons ectiditionsi besides them. The knowledge of validity 
also !s generated by the same a^rgmegate of causal conditions 
w^hicli make the knowledge known.* But the Em’ahdtty of 
knowledge arises from defects in tlie cau$at conditions of the 
knoufedgOp and is known by the knowledge of them^ and the 
knoiviedgc of a coutradictiag knoivJedge.* 

I'he Saihkhya regards the validity of knowledge and the 
htvalidity of knowledge both as intrinsic. Ktunlribi and 
PSrtha^ratiii ^IHni rehite this viewn, The same knowledge 
cannot be both valid and invalid^ since ft involves self-mntra- 
dicticai/* As soon sa il kooivledge is ptoduced, it is not knowti 
to be valid and mvalidj or to agree and ilisagree with the renl 
nature of Ste object The Sdihkhya may argue that some 


p. ?. .^irubEiatih nriiTriilaaiii Wtn riT.mtfAtgikfci aarimii 

Oimhliiiii^. fed, p. f. 

y sati tiul^iUriXtfl-lietTmltin^vreniti pnmiay&b 

wt jayite, 

fbsd It tW* 3vaf5p4Uih rniihvfitvaiii p^r^urdpaiah 

NRM., &. 5!, 

itiiaki vifwltor. liv,* U. 33, 
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knotvl^g^ intrinsicdUy vaJid^ wbile some otho: ksiQWltdge 
is intritisickilly invalid ; tiifll vaiid knowledge knows its vaJi- 
diLy^ wbile invalid knosvlcdge knows its invalidity. But 
PariiiiiSfltjUtiii Misra coutiiiids that wt cannot distin^^sB 
betu'cen valid knowU-dgc tuid invuiid if knowledge 

can fts validity or in validity without dcpcmlin^. on oih^r 

ooiiditiomi,^^ Su tlie Siifikliya vieve is wroit?. 

The BuddMsti; regard invalidity of knowledge ns intrinsic: 
and ^'alidity of kno^^ledge as extimstt;. ICnowledge Is invalid 
In stbstlf, but tl is validated by cytmoeous conditions. As soon 
as i knowledge is giencnited, it cdmual apprehend the rea! 
nature of ks object. It is ttmrenaju at the tinie and liable to 
ccntrndlctiun* and SO :ihonid be regarded as invalid. Its validity 
14 snb^ticndy known by the knowledge of the exetrirente of 
its cain»e^- or the knowledge of iis hannody with the reml 
natiue of its objiicti or the knowledge of m frmtftil and 

$dLs aside ltd uitrinidc invalidity. 

Plrlhas^athi Miira n^ftites the Buddhiat view. If the vali¬ 
dity of knowledge fs detennined by the snhseiitieal knowledge 
of the excellence of its causes, or the knowledge of hamiony 
with the real nattne of its olnect, err the knowledge of a success^ 
ful action^ then the validity of the second knowledge also 
be due to extraneous conditions^ and so on to inanity. 
If the second knowledge is valid iw itfidf, the first knowledge 
obo should be regarded as iTiJid m itself. If knowledge is not 
intrinsically valid, it ctmuot be valiilnted by any other kaiow^ 
tftcjge.^ If the knoivkdge of ^ fniitfn! action Ik said to tie 
intrinsically valid, since it is not contradicted^ then the know^ 
ledge of a ftnitful action drawing water) in dreai'u Is 

vttlid , it is not coniradlcted during dreaip. If the tmiw- 
leilgv pleasure be regarded as a kTiitfid action^ aince it b 

not contradicted^ jnasuuch a< there ta mi knowledge of pleasure 
in its afasenciei then It enmtot deleimine the tTilidity of an 
ttnfeevdent knowledge, because the Invalid knowletlge of union 
ivith the beloAied wife tifoditoes the know’ledgt of pleasure in 
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dfeam. So tJic validity of knowledge is intriDsic,** Eleuce itie 
Buddhist vi^w is nvraug'. 

The NyiyaHVeuso^ika regards both validity aod iuvaJidity 
of knowledge m extrinsic due to exodlencc (gn^) aiid dofeota 
(do^j of die causes of kuowleclgep and det^^iintd by the 
knoivledge of a fmjtJiij action and a fruitless action resiMcdvtdy., 
K uniarihi criticdices this view* If validity and invalidity of 
luiowiedgc ivere due to (£^tniiu:«u;s couditioM* then ijrtor to 
the knowledife of its validity or ittvalidityv tiie knowledge? would 
bo neutral and -devoid of any Icrgical value, But we never 
enperienoe ncutrul knowledge^ but only valid knowledge or 
Invalid tnowlcdge^” If the validity of a knowledge depends 
upon the knowledge of e^ceUeuce of its causeS;, or the know* 
ledge of its egrceineiit vritli its object^ -or the knowledge of a 
fruitful acLiou^ then tlie validity of ihe second knoivledge 
depends upon some other knowledgep an-d so on to infinity^ 
If the second know^Iedgc is volt-d In itself + the flral knowledge 
£ibo is intrinsically valid Tlie NyS-ya-Vah^tka regards the 
Validity of knowledge a'j due to the excellence (gu^m) of its 
ca use? . But the so-called excellence of the seuse^Mitgrtiis and 
the like is not known through any mean^ of valid knowledge. 
Tlic validity of pH-cejUicio is generated by the c^ntial ualnre 
of the sensc-orgaus untainted by any def-ects^ but not by any 
sficdal excellence of tbem^ O there were neutral knowledge^ 
valid knowledge, and invalid knowledge^ they would be due 
to the essential nature^ excellence* and defects of its causes, 
respectively* But, in faol^ w^e experience only valid knowledge 
and invalid knowledge. Invalid tnowl^^ge ari^s from 
taiuted With defects. So valid knowledge miusl be held lo 
arise fnoni the eaa&nfcial nature of its causes uiitahited by 
defects.” If the validity of knowledge were produced by a 
proficiency ^gu^a) and the invalidity of knowledge were pro¬ 
duced by a defidcncy (do^a^ in its causes^ then there would 
he nu demeiti of vtklld knowledge in the lEusion of a yellow 
couth-diell or the Hke produced by the sense-organs devoid 
of n pruhciency and mfccted with a deficiency- But the know- 
a ronchshell ia V'ahd in the illusion. It is produced 
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by Uie «£a£atial natwe the setise^rgaiu. The mvalidity 
of knowledge h product by a in its cati^. Ii is 

held by some to be due In the knowledge of ita ikficieiicyp und 
not to its iiatiife.*' The validity of knowledge cannot be deter- 
mined by tJie knowledge of any special esoelleuce in its cansep 
or the knowledge of its harraemy widi the teal nattiper of its 
obi^ti or the knowledge of a fnntfid action. It is dL:U.TziiicEed 
by the knowledge itself.^" 'So specbii excellence of the causes 
of knowledge excijpt their essential nature is perceived* If there 
is any special eseellence in them, it hinders their dcfectSp 
and is destroyed, and cannot, oonsequendyp prodnee validity> 
If validity were due to on ejEoellence, the Vedas w^onld be 
devoid of validitj'^ because they ate not creations of a person, 
and so do not owe thtir validity to reliability (gtma) -of their 
speaker,^* Xor ran the validity of knowledge tte deterEnined 
by the knowledge of its hamioDy ivilk the real nature of it^ 
object. Validit5’ or truth is harmony of a knowledge with the 
real nntme of iis object. The valid knowledge itself oognixes 
the real natufe of its object by its very numre.” It does not 
de]iend upon another knowiedge of horcoDny to manifest its 
object, because it does not differ &om the first knowledge. 
Hence it cannot be argued that the first knowledge is tin- 
certaiii, while tlic second Li. cerlaui.** Nor ran th<? validity of 
kpoivJcdgt be detennicicd by the knowledge of b fruitful acttoOi 
for tmlesa its validity is detEMminvd^ it cannot determine the 
validiu^ of the Erst knowledge. If it is dotcrEnined by another 
knowledge o£ a fruitful action, it will lead U> inilnitc regrosa. 
If it is determined by the first knowledge, then ihens is mutual 
dependence. The validity of the fin&t knowledge is deterramed 
by the second, and that oi the second knowledge is detexTuined 
liy tile fir^t. U the Utter i* detenuined by itsdf, the formei 
also should be regarded as detjertnioed by itself. The Imow- 
ledgc of a frtntfiil action is considcTEd to be valid in itself, 
siuce it is not contmdicted. <>r, it is said to be the experience 
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of pleasures p which 13 validj since it i& iiricoTiliradietcd. Bpl 
even iheise have been proved already to be invalid. 2'fcsr cni] 
the validity erf kuowledge be deterniind by tiie tnowledge 
of the absence of a contradicting^ kHOwh?dse^ since it CEmnot be 
exhanstively known by because we are not umniseieiit. 
FtirtJier, it is kno^vii either at the time of nacertaitiiiig the 
validity ol a tnowlcdg* fir at a subsequent It very oftea 

appears at a aabseqii^nt time, and henoe the knowledge of 
it counol (ktermiae the vididity of an antecedent know'icdge-^ 
Hence valid kno'a-kdge produced by tlie essentia] n^iture of 
its causes tuitamtcd by defects, and hnown by itselL Imalid 
knowledge is produced by causes tainted with defects, and 
known by the knowledge of the ritfects tn the knowledge of 
COntradjcling knowledge.** 

Tile Mlmlitfisaka differs froin the Nniyayika tii three 
respects. First, the former regards the validity erf knowledge 
intriniiic end the invalidity of knmrlcdgv os extrinsic* while 
the latter regards the validity and the invalidity of knowledge 
both 415 extrinsic.. Secondly* the fonDcr regards novelt^^ 
f ogt liita^grfthi t va), coirespoii deuce £art havyabhicaritva)« nod 
non-conmadicnioa (abqdkitBrvai the chardcterbtic^ of truth ■ 

while the latter regards ODirespondence the content of truth* 
end WOTkability [pTavpttis™attliya) ns the test of the know¬ 
ledge of truth. Thirdly^ Uie iortner advocates realism^ pure 
and simide, whifc the latter advocates realism and pmgmotisntp 
and regards validity as detErmlnfid hy ihe knoivledge of practi- 
cd efficiency, and tnvalidity a.^ detenuirLed by the knowledge 
of pTACtico! inefficiency*** 

2i Pcrc£ptii>n 

nod Kotnarija recognize six prarnnepos. per* 

eeption, Infcrenee, com|>arison, testimony» pref-nniptioiii and 
non-apprebertsion. "Prabhakara rejects, negation as an indexien- 
dent category^ nnr^ non-apprelieiisioii as the menns of knowing 
h. 
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Jiiimitii deJjntJi patccptioil .ts tlic kjioTi'lfidgt ivroduced in 
the self hy llit riglil intetttiurse of the sen^c-orgims with 
ejdsiing obiecte.*' It b pn>du«^ objeeta existing at 

present and acting upon the stmiie-orgaii*, Past or future 
objects, tthich ore non-exastent at present, eannol ict upon the 
sense-iirffaiis, end produce lerception. When there Is a right 
inter™unje of the sens^^organs with thejr objects, valid per¬ 
ception is produced. When there is a ismng intercouiso 
UelivvCfl Iliem. it is not produced/* Kuroanla says, "Right 
inturnaurse U the intercoms^ of the scuse-orauns untainted by 
(lefecL, with real nhjecU." Ulasieuis are produced by wrong 
interwmse/^ Tiiit self conifts into contact with niiuias, the 
internal organ, which comes into contact lAith Ihe sem^organs, 
which haTC right idtercourie with real cxteniij] objects. The 
glfflctory OTEau. tlic guatatiory organ, the viaul organ, Ik* 
tactual organ, and the auditory organ, connwcsed of earth, 
water, light, air, and space ot ether, are the extemfll Mgans. 
The NaiyUtika regards the auditory organ as ether limited by 
tl|£ ear-hjolc, u-hile the ifirnaihssko regards It as space limited 
by thu car-hole. Tilt external scust-organs can piodn™ p^r- 
cejitions of ndotif, taste, colour, heat, cold, and sound, when 
they are supervised hy Ike inanas, w h i ch is the organ ot internal 
Irtreqition. It is the organ of ike iieiceptiou of cognitiun, 
pleasure, pain, desire, averstmi, and volitiou, wliich are the 
rinalities of the self. Tlie senie-otiject-liiterOTurse has the capflr 
city to inanii^ u sensible ohject- Perception can apprelieud 
sensible objects only, but ti cannut apprehend stipersetuible 
objects like dlionua/'' 

The PrabhSkaro defines porarjition as direct appreluaiBiaji. 
or immediaM knowledgCi or disHtict cngnltion/* It relates to 
an object, the tdf, anti tkc cognition. In every act hf ^r- 
ccptiwi of on object, the self, ike cognition, and the object 
arc iwnnrived. This is PrabkafciTa^s dtictrine of triple pereep- 
tiun (tritiuppratj-uk^l in regard to objects, there is the per- 
ecplion of Mibstanns, qualities, and uttiversalB due to the 
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Latdicmit&e of tin? 54aise-org?iii3 thtm.** With reg^Jtd to tbe 
self, alJ binds of koowl^ge as cognitiuos are apprehi.Hided 
per^epttoias by Coguitiona are self-mamfest. But the sjfiU 
and an object are not self-niamfe^, but a« matiifested by a 
cogtiiUotit iv'hich is adf^aware^ It does not depend upon any 
other i!Ogmtion to manifet it.” 

Kuiiiaribi niiii Prabhakara both recognize Iwo 5tajge$ of 
fjerception« indetcnnimite perception and detenninatc 

perception. Rumirila dehnes iudetcrcninate perception as simple 
apprthettsdnt] of an object ^ pure and simplct similar to the 
apprehension of a baby or a dmnb person, Keithcr the specific 
charactei^ uor the generic chsmticters are apprehended by st+ 
but the incfivjdua] object onl^^ which, is their snbsttatc, is 
apprehended,*^ Parlhasacatht ^liSra defines it as a noti-^relational 
apprehension of an object only with its generic and £5 >«!j6c 
characters^ which Cannot dtstingur^ them from mie Gmcvthet. 
It cannot apprehend the generic dhEjacters as generic Qie 
specific crbarncter^ as specific.^* It apprelicnds an object with 
its canons prot^iTtifs, geuus^ ^nhstanccj ^nahty^ acticFU^ 

and name unreLitcd to each other ju^t after the sense-object- 
intercmiise. It apprehends a tunttifonn object with its various 
properties tn a non-'ieiationo] manner There is no apprehen- 
rion cd a subject-predicate rtiation in it,^* 

Prabhakara defines indetetininate perception as a shaple 
apprehension ef tbe tiarc nature of an object-” It apprelunids 
a substance, a tiuality^ and a gctins ua hare eadsteuccs umelated 
to each other just after the Sense^bject-intercotifse, Its exist- 
ence is proved by its stlf-awareness,” It does tint apperefaeud 

“ Meyiti£iJlirpr4EnaiiD brivra-jfli:igmief'riQdriyaaailinigollli& liA 
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an nctiffn whtdi is wit jKSfcepbble. It apprehcnda g^a^Tk 
cJlijiactjtfrA Jind specific diaracterap but it canruot co^niEe them 
as generic jnd specific* rince it b devciid of focoJlectioD. 
Coomitmity is cowman to many ladiriduals* Individiwlity ifi 
specific to one indi^ndnal. Hie iricltisii^eid. of cotruminily 
and the cxclusivenes;^ o( mdividiiality aio not cognJaced by 
indolenuiiiatfc peicepdott^ becatise it b devoid of recflUectioti 
of other amilar und dissimilar objcct?^^^ 

Kumarila define? detorminalc j>etccptkm ^ reluUomtl 
apprehension of the generic diaraetcrs of an oliject as ^enerks 
and of its specific characters fis specific. It coTitnin^ an olewent 
of Tocoiicctioti of similar and disaimilar otiiecb* and apprehends 
the cDinrminity of its object mih other similar objean? and iw 
distinction from other dbsiimlar ohjecta* It appn^honds an 
object and its generic specific properties in a subject^ 
predicate tolatioii-** Parthasanathi Mi£ra defines detenimmte 
peroejidou as apprehension of an object tvith its various forms 
such as gcnus^ snbstaiice^ quality^ acdonf and name as related 
to, imd distinguished from, ona another. It apprehends its 
object and its prujierties in a sohject-predicate-reiatioii/'* It 
apprehends an oblect as betoiigiug to a particular dass ie.g.p 
*thb b a as bring firtalified by imother subsutncc 

*Uik is with s as being endued with a paiticnior vitality 

"Uiis b white’K a? doitig a paxtjcular action "this 

is $(D4iig')i and as bearing a particular lutme t ^this is 
Dittha^h" 

Prabhakara also regards determinate perception as the 
apprehension of tlic gonertc characters and the specific digmc- 
tsara of ao object as gooeric and pacific raiwctively. It 
apprehends its object and its properties ut a subject-predicate 
rebtion It apprehends its oliject as a subfUanet enduifd uith 
paructihir fiualities and belonging to a certain genus. It con* 
taing an olemcnt of recollection ptodncn^ by snbconscimis 
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imprcssiojud. It is itnn^edmt^ jippnrhciifiii:^ pn>ditced by Uic 
ficiH^j^object-UiUsmurd^ aiAkKl by inifn^icmii (siatijRkji^ai.*^ 

KtonariLi reccigiiiMs iJic vabdity of tiuietennuiote (Uid 
cleterijiinate jwrception both. Ind^^nttiioatc pcircepticin 
th€ bare nature of an objects ft k direct uppr^Hetfsafkii 
tapArolq^vablifi^), or clc^r. and dt^md cogniliou (viiad^vu- 
bbiMi of aw oblect b itself, rnirebted to uthet objects, Its 
roJidity in cHfemess and itniu^uu^-. it yields neitv 

knowledge not adjmred alrcAdy. Though it Is devoid of s*ib- 
ject^preclicutc fdatiaiif it Is valicL Determiimte pcTcepticm also 
is vulidt Mitdc it is direct and itnmediRte knowledge of an ot>)ect 
find Its properties as nelatcd to each other* which is produced 
by the scnsenabjcct-intercottrse aided by impressiotia,*^ 

Pmhhakara also regards indctemiiiiate perceptioo as valid * 
since fi IS scii3uoa^ ajjprehetision of an object unrelated to other 
objcM:t;i and devoid of ttazoilcctiou. Its validity is jiroved by 
fsclf^wattises^/^ lie regards determinate perception also as 
valid* l^ecaUsc it apprehends the Sttbiect-predEcnte rclfitfon 
betwe^ ite object und its ptojjenies^ substance* quality and 
genual which is ttot apprehended by rndetemiinate pcr«i|itioii. 
It is vidid Itfce n seriaj pcrceptuiL*^ Prabtmkara regards direct 
apprehension as the means of vnlfd knowli^dge fpratni^n)* and 
the stbisequent kfiuwiedge of acceptance, avoidBuoe, and in¬ 
difference as the result of valid pert^ption,^^ 


3, /n/erence (.dnnmilrflh 

ba\aiii dehnes inference as the knowleilgei of an tiniHa"- 
ceivetl object, wltich is uni present to a sense-^rgan* ffcitn the 
perception of another object, when a uniform r^datinn hits been 
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kmjWTt to h^t\si2^ dicm/^ Kuniadla ibtlow^ Si^vara, 

ant! e 7 q>laim tbt relation as inviuinblfi coDiMmilajicc of u sign 
Of Teason wiiii a priniiDUCp flip lotiner being jjer^ided by Uie 
UneTr aitd beitig the indicsitcrr of liie Utter, which is indi¬ 
cated/* Tibi si^ii cidkd vy^pya becutisc it is cocsluttsivc 
tvilh, or iwurm^ef than, the predicate ii» daie and pbiar. The 
prtfdicate U called vyafiaka liet^anae it is eocxtcaAivc tvith, or 
wider than, the sign in time and place. The mipt-rccived 
predicate is ipfeiroJ from the sign perceived in the subject on 
tite ground ot tlie tniiforni rektion between them knawu alrc^y 
in ^inilar instances. Smoke was perceived to be accompanied 
by nrt in s kitchen acd otlier simitar l]tsumce» at certaiu times 
mtd in certain pUcfiS. Smoke fe suhsequeaitiy (lerceivcd in a 
hill cjEOCtly in the same form, So tbe esdsience of a hre in 
the 5aime form iu a hit! tft inferred ltoiti it. The sign or reason 
ihetuj proven the i^rLsteiice of the iJTinJicahe/^ The prcdictte 
atone a fin?) k not the object of infeteiLCe because it Ls 

already fcntwn. The subject a hill) as rpifllihed by the 

predicate {r.g,, a Bre) is the ohjea nf mference. The subject 
alone unreUted to the predicate caudol be tbe object of infer¬ 
ence. Nol can the subject am) the predicate, singly or collec¬ 
tively^ be the Db|cct of inference. indef^CBdently of the other* 
Tilt! subject as Ejualihcd by the prediciite is inferred from the 
sign |3crccived in it/* 

P&rtbasuralht Jli^a and Itiinklcr^a Uha^ state that is- 
cariftbTe copcointtancc expresses the relation!: of conjnnctioo^ 
Inherence, coinhereocc in the same sutstance, causality, co- 
^ifxisleiicfc and the like between the reason and the predicate 
invariably perceived in dmitar instances. Tlie existence of the 
predicate in the subject is iiifertt?d ftom the sign or reason per¬ 
ceived rti It on ihc $ti:onglh of the tmifnfin rebiiioti between them, 
if they are not kutiuu to be identiiail w^th, or cotitiadicttiry 
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t<j* each other by a st^onj^e^ meaiia valid kiiow'kdg:c.“ 
The loit'anable coneomilami^^ according xq Kumirila, is fetim t-w 
by repeated observatloii of coucOTiitancie qf the two general 
pTqpcrties of the reason unfl tlie pr^icate, and ^ometunc^ of 
two partitmliir objecta denoted by thern^ strtaigtJietied by the non- 
tibsfiTVtttitin of contrary' instances of their oon-conconiilance. 
Tlic obso^^atiim of cnacomitance of the reasoo and t±i£ predi^ 
Cate [n nutoeroiis instaiiccs and the nonKirbscrvatioti of noiH 
eoncomltanee between ihem are the meomi of knowing invari¬ 
able concomitance.^^ Parthasiirathi Arisra also hoM5 die SAme 
view* The observatiott of the eoneoniitance of all smokes with 
fires and the absence of smoke in all non-fiery objects hi not 
necesairj' for Ihc kno^vledge of Oie invariable coiipomitniice. 
The obsenrntion ot the conccwtiance of smoke with fire in 
nutnefqtis mst fincea and the ttaii-observatioiL of the contrary 
instances are enoiyfh for the knowledge of the invariable con- 
comiianee.*^ The knoiv ledge of in variable concomitance is 
ittferenthd, since the eoncomitance of smoke with fire tn the 
pastg the present^ the and the remote places can never 

be The pcrceptml elmractei of it is eontradicted 

by eonsciDumeasp since it is not direct and imuiediatfi'* Hence 
invariable concomitance is known by inductioii by simple 
ennmemtion. 

Does inference iijvolve the fallacy of pHiU^ pfincipii> 
Ktunariln regards novelty as an essential characteristic of valid 
knowledge, ft consists in not being apprehemled already 
l□grllitag^Mutva). II jg objected that inference contains the 
rwolleetion of invanahle concaniitajicei which apprehends what 
has ah^y been apprehended^ and thus mvalidales LsaferenDfi. 
^tncnnla argties that thongh the imicoTnitantze of ^ote and 


^ YSP., pp, 

phnyodAfi^aiiaiErBanj ^ >am§nyiuthaniiAroh- 

JdSyftlp lhhedalia»e:im kwIrrhApf 
« i . * . P .AziumAjtfl, \2: NH 

pnaifUfTie rigjtidhikmayoV- 
cibtr^nr ganuEkfin'ain pfaknlpTate, 
ft. 1 8V-, Arthapniti, 42. 

<lAQnwt)r5b||iJifilb. Hhajw'eniiehitTftltl ryabW* 

r, aaa. ® ■n^nmaiilrlhfMilr f^Dn, p* ffl XfUT.* 

PTti tatrflgniritl fo'^pr^imiAnlki 

proljalt^it^ra uniThlvintdrlisarn itpuro 
Aamnjsniii C. Sp., jv 62. * 
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fire ID a kitehen imd the like is certainJy kiloiAD in 3 getierdl 
\vay, yet die relation b«t^veea die prescnl subject a hSllj 

mid the predicate l& g^t a fire) is not already known. The hill 
was not already known, far less Its gcrinafia. Wliat is the novel 
hetott which wa? not already apprehen^iedp in the inference? 
The fieriiiess of finoky objeefs w already known Us a general 
way. The generic charactH- <rf fire is already known. Tlid hill 
15 perceived^ Uut the tull as fjujjdijied by a hre was not already 
known by any means of \«alid knowledge/* 

Frabhikara sliGUUy amends ^vara's de&nltiaii of infer* 
ence^ He diilinsfS it as the knowledge of a predicate m a subject 
from the pereeptioii of a sign or reason on the ground of the 
kimwLetlge of i imiform relation betiV 4 M tlieni, if the tnow^- 
ledg^ is not ccmtrftdictcd by another knowledge.*^ Tlie tinfform 
relation may exi^re^ inhei>ei[cei coinhemnee in the same fmb- 
stancei causaiity^ and the like. The causal Tohitiau betweetl 
smoke and fire is invariable. The relatioD bet^veen smell and 
earth is in\TuiflbIe. The relation between taste and colour i 
which inhere La the same substance^ is invariable. Bat the rcla- 
b'on betu’een colour and taste is not invariable- When- 
ever there Is laste^ there is colour, for instance. In watm^ But 
wherever there ia colotu', there b no taste, for iustance, in 
light. An invariable raladon Is the ground of inference-*” 
How' is the Invariable ooucomitaace known? It is not 
known by iseiisunUs xxancepti<m^ which cogtnies objects here and 
now acting ufion the sense^rgans. Not b it known by memal 
perception.- since the manas cannot pofccivo c^ternHl objects^ 
independently of the external &eiiseH:!irgaii^ Nor Is it cognbed 
by perception aided by the impressians of repeated perceptitaLH, 
since they are the causes of iwcoUectkms only. Nor is it known 
by inference^ ^nee it is tJie gro^rul of tiifcrcucc. If tt i^vere 
known by inference, and inference were based on it, it would 

** S^nulnyeti^ 111 dliitauiTEUitm u^iniAttai agaui, patvnUidr^ tu dr^' 
A-?afnpimi apt prag anAvigatadi un isfim agninuttvatn, Sfi . 
p- Oa. Ktm agnUlmi^o^iidi UivAd gThUnm evn« p^irrato'pi 

prAtTftk^aAraf;i?itIj^ ta pftTvsttu hji tu 

nmatyo bbavi^r^ii- Thid^ p, A3- 

llUia^inbandlinBii^maJO'ailtvdelasya 
kl:^f!£AntEre tmiliUrir ojitEmtnatusilhailhHe. 

PF*, p. IW; TS’R„ p. It. Br.- yp. 5KV93. 
HkAd<£j|:£tlihi!i. Fkrt^MBnUra „ 
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to iafiititc ragres^i. Nor is m^xtoLle conc^iiniiaace known 
by Ve4ic testimcmy, since it gives the knowledge of Ought 
(Apfirva^ or duty fkdryijj only. Nor is ii kpo^Tj by cotnpurboo^ 
since it cognkes siiuilarity only- Xor is it kuotvo hy jircstinip- 
tiou, since it depciid!i ui>on o coixdlaut relatiuu like in- 
Eereiice^ and ® will lead feu inBnite rogte^a. So it b known by 
menta] pcrccptioji,” Thu i* tlie op^Moeni^s contention. 

Fnddtikarn maintaiits that smoke and fire are as 

noujuLticd^ since ixmjnDctitui a$ a iinabiy dc|>end 5 u^ion ih«f 
substances which are canjoined* Time and place art j>er- 
oeivcHj 05 fiUtthficatioiis of snb^anc&i. The coninnciian of 
>nioke ami fire uniiinitcd by time and place is [Krrccivcd ifl a 
Idtcben and the like. Hence their conjunction is naturali 
which depends u.ixjii the existence of smoke only. If the 
exutenet: of smoke is known by perception^ its relation to fire 
can at once be inierred.^ Hence the first peroepLion cognizes 
ihc tmifpnn relation of smoke with ike. UncomUtionality of the 
rclatian is nfterwanJs known by rejjeaicd c>bsiLrvation« dace 
vidiiting coiielitionif oxe not ob^ved in spite of oireful in vest!- 
gatiDu. Sti Prabbakara rec^gtdzos the imjairtance of rcptatefl 
oli^n^tioa for the eliminaiion of ^nsj^ected condition Btii 
^^■he^e the cbnituiction of fire with snmkei coEniKed hy 

thc first iJercepdon is coniraihcted in a red-hot iron l)al3|, 
iis Uni station by time and place is after^anb cmi^idercd^ because 
it is not uaturol but condilioaiit. Wei fuel is a cemdition 
here, since ^oke is produced by w€t fuel in conjnnctiDii with 
fire. Hence what proves the iinconditionalitj' of the relation 
of tlie THrr\'aded to the j>ervndcr b the pramapa of mvariablc 
coaciHaitsnce.** Thus Prabbiikara also regards induciion l>y 
simple onnioeration as the groand of invariable concomitaricep 
He coiistdcTE inference to be valid, ance the tnowtedge of the 
predicate eKistjnu m the subject is in the nature of apjjrohea- 
sioii, though It h tiroduccil hy the of thi; sign and 

Tlic rocoUecltan of tlie invarioble goncn ^tirtup co.” 


nmlMafttidfivqgncr d!ia±i7ei;i» eatu udi>'ogt^ OeiAkiU- 
iiiiTaic^na ?raitrnte. S* twinat ^vabhiiTib^b. TKft-P O. \h 
tnaiiiiiiT fmatMHjniypb aAmhfitul^ii-aiTCizir pm- 

Tp tflsya idnrpidUikMtMiulcaya^ TSR., 

^42- PF., pfi, 70^71. 

Avy^tiik^rai^aaijtrddiif^Uiiiipnim^ &VP„ p* M. 
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FrubMiiMa admits inference for one^U and for 

others. Doth Cf>tisiiit of tliree incnibcr^^ viz., (t) the Lhe^s or 
tiropoaitifnt (iiratijpii), [21 the mmor premise which states the 
rea^ (hem), and (31 the univoRaJi major pa-einise which stated 
tilt uuiionii relation iUuiStratwi by ait ectampk (tidiUiarajjiiL 
The tiroposition should be stahid hrst. bat the maior praise 
and the minor may be ^ted in aiiy ordcr^ Eilher the 

reasna <hctuj or ihe apphe^tiaa may be stated k The cmiduslaii 
itillorv^ oeccs^iriJy frntn the general ptiadplc of rekilion 
between the sign and the predicate^ A heterogeneous example 
is domiicesi since a hoinogiim'DUs example is enough to iUm^ 
trale the general prindpk. Some Mimariisakag do not admit 
a kevfila%'yatiield Infemioe-** 

Sarijra admits two hinds of infereuco^ praiyat^to- 

df^ln^ambaadlia aud fiantaniratcHdi^^asrmihimdha. Kuui^iZa calk 
ih™ dr^tasvji Ink i^avi^ya and adfsta-svalak^avi^ya. Pnibha- 
kam calls them ilf5t^sviilak$ao4i and ad|^|asyalnk^^ii In the 
former thine k the invariable cmacomhauce 1 set ween objects 
wbkh sir* fwirccptible. smoke and 6te. In the latter there 
is the uivariahte concomitance a perceptible object 

and an hnpefceptibk abject^ as Tnotiem of the sun is inferred 
from iU change of position in the afcy, Prabhhkara regards 
motiDit as imi^erceptible^^^ 

Kumadk and I^artimsanitbj >fi^ mention asiddlii^ anal- 
k^tika^ imd liTsdliaka as faulty reasons fbetvabb^h There are 
five kind^ of nsiddhi, ?i>.* svoropasiddhi, sarhbandhtsiddlii, 
vyatirtkfoitdflHi^ ojfray^iddh]^ and \'y«ptyasi<1dlij. [11 *The 
Duddha knoiivs virtiie and vice^ Titcaiise he is Clm^fcsci■e£l^^ It 
involves svarQiiasiddhi, beoau^ omniscliHjec k noo-exisicnT. 
tZ] 'Fire dees not bum* because It is cold". It involves 
s^handasiddhii because coldness has no relation to fire. 
(3) The wqtA row denotes ^ being [lo^Asing a dewlap and the 
like, bccatise it has the genuiF of the Vt^)rd It mvolvcs 

vyatirdcasiddhi, beams* ihe neac^ofi does not diJfer frotri the 
subject. There b no genus of a ryord (^bdatva). (4) 'Ether U 
etemni* btcaii-se it is a substance which is not composed €A 
parts\ For the SautraUtikn it involves siraynsiddhi, bccati^ 
he denies tlic esifitonce nf cllicr liikaiaK f5) ^Air and clhcr arc 


“ TMl.. pji. 12-135 FF.. p. 
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because they corpoarear. It mvolves vya^ity^- 
^iftdhL bcscatise eUier is mcorporeat. The Bhat|a 
fallacy of ^yaptyasiddhi corresponds to A'aiySyika^s fallacy 
of bhagasiddlu, Parthji:^ralhi reco^izes two kiud^ of 

aaaikiintika, savyaMiieara and i^praibadhami. {!) 'SotuuJ 
h eternal, becansa it is tucorpcifeal** It devolves savyahhicATa, 
because non-etemai ttiotiODS ar^ ixmarporca]. So incarporeality 
ati iiregnljir reason. {2} (i) ^Air is imperceptiblei because it 
is colouric^, betfig a substance *, (ti} ^Air is perceptible i because 
it is tanjfibl^^ baving a Larg;c dtiUfiaisson*. The^ rvi’o mfErrencc^ 
intvht? the Catlacy o£ saprotisMhuua corresponding to the 
Naiyilyilha s satpratipah:^, They jire undecisive^ bemuse the 
conipaialivc strength of both is not ^^dmated here. The 
Muiiaiiisaka s fallacy of blidhaks corresponds u? the Xaiy^yika^f 
follscy of viruddha. There nre sis kliiEis of badhalcflh 
(l> Sound is eternal, because it Is produced\ It mvolvea 
dhacffiasvartitpaMdha^ because producedness of saund embfadicta 
Its etemality, (2) word whose relaiion to nn object is not 
known denotes an object^ because k has 4 ca^-midlngp like o 
word W'hcise relaliou to an obfect is known already*. Here a 
word 5 deucting an object ts prior to the knowledge 

of its relation to its object. Hut a word^s dcaoting an object 
is pervaded by the prict knirwlcdge of lU relation to its object. 
It is a dhannav-iik^ which is contradicted. So the inference 
involves dhanmid^badlifl, ( 3 ) 'Inherence ts different 
a substance, because it ts the cause of the knon^Iedgc ^thifi 
a!Hdt3 in tliat\ like conj unctionIt myites dhatnusvirapa- 
b^ba, because what la the cflaso of the knowledge 'this abidts 
in that' is found to be nomnherence and iiumy\ IfbA t-nujiuic- 
tinn. The dharmin is the subject (pak^a) of inference, wble 
the dhotma is the predicate {sadhyaj inferred. HJ In this in- 
ierence monines^ of the subject contradicts the oacnes^ of 
juhereni.'e. So it involve dbanniviit^ab^ha. (5} ^The self b 
clemal^ iMSE^iise it does not cniisiat of parts, like ether% For 
t le Sjautf^tikj who denies the reality of the; j^elf as well as its 
eternity^ H involves dharmadliarinbv'qTOpfiiffldha. f6j ^The 
organ, etc.* are the means for the experience of a seif^ 

ose they axe cociiposed of ^ttva* rajas and tamos, like 4 
bed and ni* 111-.. a t j l ^ 

oaltva ^ ® - ^ wmiposed of 

PL. and touias and matedah They arc abo the means 
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of tbe experkiirt of u self. Htintx; the visml orj^, eic.* are 
Tnalerial bke them. This oiatradicts the Samkliya doctrine 
tiuit they are the products of eg^oisn {aiuuhlcare). So tie in- 
fereact! mvotvea dhaffiriTiiesabdtlha. A bed, which is conitxiBed 
oi po^ fttid a meom for tie espericoce of another, is per- 
v^aded by materiuUty, So its being a tDOiias for the expertcnce 
of a self is uaproveiL The visual organ, etc., maj* not he 
composed of parts, because even veMl is not camposed of parts 
is found to be a ueans for Uie expeticooe of atiather. So the 
luferenoe involves dlinrmavisejjahadlia. Thus it involves 
dhaijiiadhamilvije^badhu. Some recogxusce only four of 

Iwdka, and reject the last two fciads. Some recognize only one 
load, tbe snbonUnatc tiads being useless, PiirlhasiTathi Mi^ 
ctmcIudeA that there are two kinds of hadha. efa., dhatiaa- 

svartli>Abii[iiiA AJid <lhiinimvti«;^b4dha/* 

SHikanalita Misra numtions uitaikantika, asiddha, and 
bodliaka. or viniddlin ns fullacinua reasons Itistvablufia). He 
mentioas three kinds of discTBpqat reason (anaikaatika) 
sadharapa, asadimrapa, and savya^hicara, flj ‘Sound b cterrmi, 
because it is knowable*. It Involves sadharapa annikantika, 
because kitowafolity is related to etemality, but not pervaded 
by ic Pi 'Earth is eternal, iMcsnse it possesses odonr'. It 
involves osadbaraipi anaikintika, because odour subsists in earth 
only, and is not ]>ervAdcd by elemality. (3; ‘The hill is stnoki', 
because it is fiery'. It invutves savyabhicara anaik^tika, 
b^uiic Seiiaess is pervaded by smokiness when it b conjoined 
with the condition 'wet fuel*. Silikandtha nientioiui HJ svanlpl- 
sfiidhn and (2) ekado&dddba as varieties of unproven reason 
(asiddita). 'The Jar is etemoi, because it Is product'. It 
involves contradictory reason fbadhnka, virnddha), beaus 
produced ness is pervaded by nos-eternality . ^kinatlu mca- 
lions pralijilabhasa. palcflabhisii. and drataqtahliusa. He men¬ 
tions false cmtntples, tj*., tiiose rlevoMl of tlie predicate (auclhya- 
vikaLi), clcvdid nf the reason {sadimnavikala}, devoid of both 
(nbhayavikala), devoid of invarioWe concomitance (sambandba- 
niyamavikaliii, and stating tbe opposite invariable cancouutann 
(vipantaniyonuil. He mentions some grounds of defeat such as 
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pritijAah^p prutiiMnuifa, pratijnidrodbii, and pmtiina 


4. C4^mpur^xon 

dciiiiis compaii^u ihe knowledge of similarity 
stibrifting is an impwefiivEd object a cow) on tJje per- 

ceptioD of fl sbnilax object.** FajthM$aLratiii Mism ilcfiiieS' li as 
the knowledge of siimilarity JTubstiiig m ii remembered objecl 
a cow) with an object a wild cowl pcrireived„** 

niie cow wbicb was peredved by me in the iwst m a town 
is abnEflr to this wild cow percehed in a ior^\ at x)reseat'. 
This is an exiuiiplc of comparison. The Frlbhaltara also riirfines 
comporisoa as tlie knowkdpe oi simikfity subsisting in a 
remcmbcTed object, wbicti arises from ilic ptreepUon of simi- 
lurity.^* A fwrSQti^ who perceived a cow in 3 toivn in the past, 
perceives a wild cow in a fores)t» perceives its sinnlarity with 
the cow* and thcji knowi the siiniliiriiy of the reaicnibercd 
cow with the pHSTOTVed wild cnw^. "nw; knowledge of ^^iiiihirity 
ol tin: cememljered cow with ihe |Hircei%nd wild b com- 
pujisqu. PmbhakLini's view of comparison is ideoricnl with 
th4t of Kunmriia. Both Tc^ard similariiy as an object of cerm- 
parLson. Both regard similarity of a mmentbered fibject with 
a percoiced objm $3 known by comparison. Bur Frabhahoja, 
unlike ■Kumaribit regards similarity as an indc|Kiidenc Cate- 
Cbiy.'^ 

Comparison is not perception^ Mce its object kno™ t* 
be sintilar (s.g., a cow) is not in ccmiuct with s scjise-organ^ 
Nor is it Tccollecdoiip since there h the recollectlou of ihe 
fdijeci n wiv), hot not of its rimllariiy with a perceivrf 

object. Tbe similariiy of the cow with ihe wild cow iv;»i 
not perceived when the cow was perceh'cd* and» ooiiseiiitoiitly* 
eanziut be rumiembered uo\\\ Nor is cofnpariwn InierMett 
Hinre it does not dqH^ iii>on (he knowledge of invariable 


pp. »e-fl7: pp., pp. aa^. 
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concomitBuM betn’ti&n the twa objects^ which are stmiiar to each 
other. It iflAf be reduced to es, inlerence in the {bilotvii;g 
manner. ‘The cow ifi similar to the ivild cow, because it is the 
^ohstrate of stmilurity %vith the wild cow', nad whatever is the 
substrate of sbnilarity with another object is found to be snuior 
to it* as one of the twins is smiLlar to the other'. This is 
wronB", because the cow and the wild cow. which are amJlar 
to each other, were never perceived togelher Ut the past. So 
comjiorison is not Inference. Ifor is it tesHmosy, since it docs 
not depend upon verbal anthonty. So it is on independent 
mean* of valid ksowledge.'* 

The Bhatta Mitnaifasaka and the Prabhakara Mirniiihsaks 
cridrine the Sfyaya view of comparison. Gautama defines it 
as the knowkdee of sitnilority of an unknown object with a 
weU'known object.” A person knows from a forester that 
a wild cow is like a cow, goes to a forest, perceives an animat 
like a cow, and knows by comparison that it is a wild cow. 
The knowledge of the similarity of the percdvedl wild cow WTth 
the weil'knotvn cow is comparison. Rdmok^^ Bhalfa contends 
that the sooaJled comparison of the Xjffiya apprehends either 
the peculiar nattire of the wild cow (gavaynsvarfipai or the 
similarity with the cow suhsisting in the wild cow (tadgatagosB- 
dfiya). It cannot apprehend the former, since it is in contact 
with the visual organ, and perceived through it. Xor can it 
apprehend the tatter, since it is known tbrotigh recollection of 
the verbal statement of the forester. The knowledge that the 
wild cow U similar to the welMenown cow is obtained from the 
recollection of the past verbal cognition, Kor is the wild cow 
qualified by similajity with the cow Isadp^'aviststagsvaya) 
apprehended by compariscEn. ff the knowledge of it b not in 
encess of the recollection of the verbal cognition, it b nothing 
but recoljectioii. If it b In escess of the recollection, it is 
nothing but pmeptiou, jsinoe it b produced by the sense^bject* 
jutercontse aided by the lecollection. which is nierety an auri. 
Itary factor, Vatsyayniia defines comparison as the knowledge 
of the relatjon of a WUtd tit an object denoted by it/* The 


Prgmdhn^hinnirtt sadhyaOdhuiani apuiatonn. N8., i | « 
5am|na»pn^fsaiiiIpdJiaAiapari<^bHif ^topaminopbalAiti, ' VSi* 
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retmion betweess a und hih dt^notffd by it b kaiiwa 

from tis^timony. Tlie relation of the word giiVAya to a, wild 
cow b blown from th* verbal ^taicmcm of a farrier, siiid 
uyyl by GomparisoiB. So the s i nrilan ty of the pefceiviid wild 
cow in the ranemhered cow b known by coiDparison. 

OTi it b the remenibered oow as qualified by simibrity with 
the perceived wild cow. Tkougb simihmty with the cow aub- 
sbtiixg in the wild oow is pcjceived* and the cow is reinejubered, 
yet the rtanembered cow^ as possessiug amiLulty vvith ike per¬ 
ceived wild cow b known by comparboa/* 

S^likanailia Mwa criticbes the Nywy» view of ci^pansim 
in n. ahnihir The fkst knowk^dgc *Th< wild cow b 

like a cow’ b derived bum. the testimony of a forester^ and, 
consequently^ a verbal cognition. Th^ second knowledge of 
similarity with a cpw subsiaiing in a wild cow in a forest is 
recognition* w'htch ia a thud of perception. The knowledge 
*Tbi= animal is called b inferennaJ, since it 

on tbe knowledge of invaiiable cmicomitonce bctw^eeit the woid 
and its objeui. ^The name of this ammal is already known 
by nle^ This knowledge is mere recollection. Hence the NySya 
view of oonipajhion k not right/* 


S. Pr^umpiiCn (vfrihdf^hL 


Savara defines presumption as the assumption of an nn- 
peredved object without w^hich tn^nststency aniong perceived 
facts cannot be reccuciled.^^ Fartba^ratki Miira and S^L^- 
nutha Mi^a give the same definition of it* and iHnstfate it 
by the same example. If we know that Devudattn is alivei 
and perceive that he is absent from his house, we cannot rceem- 
dk his being alive with hia uou-existence iu hta house, nnless 
we assume his existence outside hbi house. The assumpdon of 
this tmpefcdved fact which reconciles two apparently incon- 
WeU-kfiown facts is prefmmption. ft h also called 
pcatniatton ut implicatsan (aHhapattl). KumarRa and PrahM* 
kaui diff^ from each other in their views on prei^tmiplion. 
Frobhakars imunuins that there Is an element of doubt in 
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presumption* whilii Ruiuanlji denies ltd existeijoe m it, TJiere 
i& doubt, according to Fmbhikais, ds to the tmth of tke two 
perceived facts wiiidi i:aimot be reconciled with each other. 
T!ic assmnption of anothet £act removes the doutii, sud recoit- 
dhsi the api»u'ently incotnsisteDt fac^. We know Lh^i Devu- 
datta is living, and perceive Lb absence from bis hou^. This 
peisreptiotL iterates a doubt abtiUl Our knowledge that he h 
living. In order to remove this doubt tve assume thnt he must 
be aittade hb house. This presumption removes the doubt m 
to his livingj lecDncilus the two apparently inconsistent 
facts of hb living and non-existence in his bouse 

The elimient of doubt* accordiug to Prabhnkura^ diflting- 
uislies prestunplion from rnffTCnce, There ts no ekmenl of 
dottbl in tnfereiice. From the undnubted perceptmn of smoke 
we con infer the existence of fire. The sign is bee from dotibt. 
but the perceived absence of Oevadatta from his hotise leads 
to Ute presumption of his livtng out^de hb house only when 
it hiis made the fact of his living doubtful. Thus there is 
doubt m presumption* while there is no doubt in inference, 
Frwitmptiori removes doubt * and recoDCiles tw^o apparently in- 
oonsistenl facts* and catuiot be regarded ls inference-” 

There is no eleinent of doubt, according to KumStila, m 
presumpdon. We perceive the absence of De^iadatta h:oiii bb 
house. We know for certain that Ise is ali^-e. In order to 
reconcile these two well-knowm and imdonhted factv we assume 
that he has gone out of bis hoiise. Without this o^mmpdofi 
the upi^retU inctmsifitency betw^cen his being alive and his 
absence from his house cannot be reeondltd. If the know¬ 
ledge of hla hviog w^ere doubtful* it could not be the sound 
basis of presumpticFU.** It removes the Tnntml Jaconsisteucy 
of two wtU-aiCfirtaiacd facts. The presumption of a third 
Tccondles the two well-tjio%™ facts perceivedi w'hich appear 
to he incotksi^ent with each other. 


pp. rt3-isj p, to. 

T^e ua^eharyDdB^p kilponi yt pnrsrtftte. 

arthid arthiptttttr asAxi 

PP . (IJ-JS, ^ 

** Ka Hi uuhdigdhe IvhiTHhilbaH felcyflKi kalpikyitinw, Tciwl 

pTiirniias^i^EJlia^w dtayoT artiflyob paf^pomiit' pniligHata^ ftlaJpiitt^ 
kira^Litn. 81>., pp, TT^TO. 
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Can infci^Doe be regarded as pre^iomptioii ? It may be 
argued I know the in variable concmnitaDee 'ivtierever there 
is smoke there ts fife\ and then we pereeii^e a rign in t|i$ 
subject: 'there is smoke in the hiU'; if there were iio fire tn 
the hill^ theu either tlie invariable concomitance betiveen 
smoke and fire wotiJd be fal^j or the eristence of smoke in 
the hiB u-Quld be false. The uistence of smoke in the hiil 
is actually porceivedh The in^^ariable concomitance of smoke 
with fire i» already knovrii to be certain^ These two apparently 
incDnsistcnt facts can be reconciled with each other hy the 
assmnptioii of the existence of a hre in the hilL, S> infereiice 
ma3'^ be regarded as presumption,** Parthasarathi Misra criti- 
ciKS this argiuEieiii. It would be valid ^ if the mvariable con* 
comitance of smoke with fire could be know’n by any othj£r 
pramana than inference. But it is known by infhrenct as hr>s 
already been shoivn. The coucnmitaiice of smoke with fire io 
individual instances only was actually percieJved ; from these 
the invariable concomitance between them was know'U by 
inference. The percepticia of ooncomitauce between them in 
the mdi%-idual instances was perfectly cer^. and did not sufler 
any contmiiiction without presmuptioTi of the in variable cou' 
cnmitance between them* So presumptioD is of no avad here. 
We must admit that mference is ttccessary in such cases. If 
presumption caimot serve the purpose of ittfcrence in some 
cases, mfenyjoe must be regarded as an indepemdent pmraapiL 
Hence ive may know llie existence of a fire in the hfll firom the 
existence of smoke x^^i'celvcd in it either by inference or by 
presumption. But inference is not presumption, because in U 
there is no mconaistency hetw^ctaa tw^o weU-a^certinaed factSi 
which cannot be reconciled without presumption €rf a third 
fact. In inference we perceive a sign (Ufiga) in the subject 
(pakfa) of inference, and then infer the existence of a prcdicaite 
(«adliya) In it. We do not know them at tlie same time.. There 
is no inconsistency between two ccjualiy certain facts. But in 
t™SGinplion two facts are well*fcnowTa at the same fhne« 
which uTeoondlable with each other ; hut they are recon- 
mth tqich other by the presunsptioii of some other fact, 
ence mfcrcnce cannot be regarded as presmnptiom” 
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Piesumptian may be ceduced to the di^jtmcjive-iaitegarical 
syllogism of Weatem : 'Detadatta, who is alive, is either 

in lus house or oabdde h« house ^ be is not in his house ; 
therefore, he is outside hb house'. This is modtu tolieHifo 
^t>»enr. fly deoybi^ one altanative of the major premise in 
the JuiuDr premise, wc affirm the other {dtemative o£ it in the 
condusion. The major premise is a disjunctive proposition ; 
the minor premise b a categorical proportion ; and the ewn* 
dustou b a categorical proposition. But presumptimi >a not a 
deductive inference in which * particular catrdurian b dravnt 
from a gemerd proposition, which b already known to he tmc. 
ho there is only a sitpetficjBl re setii b l au oe betwetin presumptio'U 
and dbjnnctive-categortcal ^'Uogism, 


e. Npn-apptehtntion ^A7fltpo^atdhi), 

Savara teengnizes tumsipprcheiisioii os an independent 
pramopa, and defines it as the absence of imy means of valid 
knowledge, which cognizes the nan-enisieuce of an object, 
wliich b not present to a sense-orgian.*' £.uniarihi follows 
Savam, and mamtains that non'^ppiehetuion b the nf 

knowing the non-exbteuce of an object, which be 

known by perception, infereuce, comparison, testimony and 
presumption. Non-existimee b real and apprehended by oon- 
apiireheusion. The nan-exbteuce of curd m milii b prior nouo 
existence (pdgsbhlva}. The mm-existftnee of mfllr jn 
13 postdior iio]i-C33^toiC4 (praiih vam gal>ria^'^) Thte non- 

exifit^ace of a in a cow is muSmil noii-existenDe (onyotlyA' 
bhava). The ncm-exbtencc of homa in a hare fs absolute non- 
existeiice {atyantabhava). If non-apprehension were not recog- 
tiized as on independent means of knowledge, there would be 
the existence of card in milk, of milk in cord, of a jar in 
a piece of doth, and of horns in a hare. Nbn-extstence b 
feaJ, which b oognized by noa-appiehcnsioii, just as existence 
is cognized by perception, inference, comparison, testimotiy, 
and presumption, yon-apprehensiem is non-production of 
perception and the like, but it is a cognition or a modification 


p t^tnlOihhSrtb ‘JUWti*— im»VfilthMVaaann.<rH>..«j« SHh 
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of the self/* Kuniarilit regards a cognition as a modal diaiige 
or raodificalion of tbe sell He cdiiMder^ nan^apprtiliciiBiOD lo 
be of tbe iiature of a cosnitioii fvij&atLa) or 4 modificatipa of 
the self, wbicb is not a pure noii-eiEtity. It has a subjective 
uistcnce. It is the cogniticEp of non-existence wbidi Ims flii 
cntalpgfcal Teolity. It is a means of valid knowledge (praiUA^a), 
since ii eogni^ non-esistecce whicb cannot be knoivti by any 
other means of valid knowledge. Kum^la considers an object 
lo bo existent with regard to its own nature and non-existent 
with regard to another object, A jar is existent a$ a jar and 
non-Existent as a cloth. The existence of the jar on the 
ground is cognized by perception^ inference^ comparison ^ testi- 
mony^ and ptMJsnitiptiQn. Btii its non-existence on the ground 
is known by non-apprehension. Perception and the like 
cognise the positive existence (bbava) of an object. Bni non- 
apprehension cognkes its non^cxisteiice (abbava) ; it is noru- 
f»oduction of perception^ inferenoer comparison, testiinQiiy and 
prcsmnptinn. When there is an interconrst of s sense-organ 
Ui^th an objectp there is the p^cepUon of its nature and exist¬ 
ence. When there b the shsenct of an mtetcourse of a sense- 
organ with an object, there is the non-^ppirheiistDd of its 
non-exiHteuce. How is the non-existence of a jar on the ground 
cognired? First, the grormdp which is the locns of the aon- 
existence of 3 jar^ is perceived. Then the jar, the counter- 
positive eqtity of the non-existence, is remerabered. Then a 
purely mental eogoiticru of the non-existence of the jar, which 
is independent of the seii£e-object-mtetcDurse» is produced.** 
A person firet perceives the bare gttmnii, than mnembers a jar 
whieb existed on it Then be cogsuKes the nou-exi^etice of the 
jar on the gn^ound by means of non-apprehension/* 

Non-flpprehension being negative in character, it cannot 
cognize pOEtCive existence. Similarly, ijerceptiou, mfrrence, 
ccFmpariaaii, tifstiiuony and preaumption being positive in 

** ^amRp^pqSciikiitEi ^stni Taslurnpc lu jiljnvtie. 
^sujiatiSTcibodti^rthaih tntj-aiihSviprTinaAhatflu 
^ntfafc^Jer aaiitp«uJh jmniJio^bhflva ocjnle. 

Mtrnana^ pttriv^o v5 vija^imui v&* nyav^nmL 
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characicr^ they emnot ctj^tike timniEistiiiice. It is absurd to 
muintain that positive modes of knowledge only have vptidityi 
but tlmi a ne^tivc fom of knowledge kis no validity/^ 
Xdif-apprehension differs from perception and other ()ositiVe 
forms of valid knowledge. It is their negation which cognizes 
the noit-existetLce of their objects. Xon-exiitence b* cognized 
by A means of knowtedge si mi lor to itself, or negative in 
character.** It it an object of appropriate non^appreh^msion. 

Bril Prabhakom does not recognise fion-apiireiiimsidn as 
an indeperLdent ji mmayw . Xor does Ut rccognke the category 
of ncm-E^dstenoe fahMvat which may Jw cognized by laon-appre’ 
hctchon- He rejects both non-esdstence as an ontological 
reality, itnd aon-apprcheniion as a distbet mode of knowing 
it. ITiere is no ncm-ebstence besides c3cisten.ee. Sometimes 
the tnere esdstence of an object unrelated to any other object 
is cftgubfrd. Somctiinea it b cogiilzed along with the existence 
of some other object. The mere existence of an object tin- 
related to any other is its mere nature.** When we peredve 
the existence of a jaf on the ground, we perceive the exiistemM 
of the ground as related to tho existence of the jar. But when 
the jar b absent, we perceive the Jjare ground only. The non- 
existence of the jar is nothing but the existence of the mere 
locus, the ground. The perception of the mere locus jiKumu- 
tradhi) b errnuootLdy called non-apprehefisjtHi by Kumonla. 
The stM^aned non-apprehension of ihe nun-cxistcticc of the 
jar on the ground is DOthLog but perception of its mere loctis, 
the bore ground. When ivc say* 'the jar is not oct the grouud'i 
we mean that *if the jar were [treseut. we should perceive k ; 
but what we peredv* is the bare ground’.** The perceptitai 
of the bare ground is u positive cognitiDii due to the contact 
of a seoseHSTgan with tbe ground- O is not of a negative 
character and in the nature of non-apprehcnsion. Evtty tand 

Bliivsimiile lattil fnrj^ TiiJjItaniiyii irTAail^ia^ 
blt.iir^priuiieyc'jii tui btiAr^pya pmmiligaia. 

rbid, Ahliiivz, 45. aid, 47. 

“ PraiaiklttaAin ahhAvn M jmuneylt^nm ahhivavixE. 

Abliflva ri pinunio^iu] urAnttrApcoa nilYnte. 

JPt4, Abhavi, pp. 

** Ka hhOT&urikia' hbiivn^ nijitriTHte hh^vn c^n tvddtkf sadrifivmi 
cetL drayhn awEhaM anahhii-ail Tiinazkakl hfaivat^ ferArntniisitniiii 
nCTAtf-, pp,, p, 122. 

hhatale gliato pfi^mj kiat akkuB EilmtaU driyc'pi gliaie tiM- 
taJiLmllrain npalurntratc. P?^. |i- 123> 
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of valid knowLcdg« Is invariably aoctanpaniad by an ob|ect- 
Tbefc is no distinin object of nmi-apjirehMisioni ansli conse¬ 
quently! no diatinct meatts of kaowing it. So noii'apprelien- 
mon IB not an indepffuilecit promav^.*^ 

Tlifi ioctis of the schcalied non-existence, the gtound* 
is known in two ways. It ia known as related to another object 
and as unrelated to it. li is kno™ alone in two ways, whetk 
its related object is perceptible and when it k imperceptible. 
When it t& percjcfitiWe, the kuowled^r-^ of the mere groand is 
called iion-eadstence of its related object. Hut when it is im* 
I^erccptible! the knowledge of the tnere grotmd is not eaUed 
non-existence! because there is no knowledge of its distingoish- 
Lng feature, 'There is no jar on the groundV It has the follow¬ 
ing meaning.. *The jar being perceptible, ihe tnere ground 
is perceived! hut not the Jar^ Bence the ^o^^called tmn- 
existcnce is the cognition of its mere locus^ when its conntcr* 
positive entity is perceptible/* 

P^ha^rathi Mi^a criticiMS Prabhdkara^s view. He asks 
wliat is the object of the cognitiou of the nqn-existsnce of a 
jar on the ground after the perception ol the jar lias ceased. 
The ground is not its object, ainte it perceived while there 
w'as the jar on it- Tf the non-existence of the jar on the ground 
is identical with the mete loctts, the bare ground^ then wc 
sbauld perceive its non-exislencc even while the jar exists on 
it^ since we do not cea^ie to perceive the gimind when it h 
occtqiied by the jar. The perception of the ground is comman 
to both perception of the existence of the jar on the ground 
and percepdoo. of its non-existence on the ground. If the per¬ 
ception of the bare groujid (bhutalamltra} or the ground alone 
(ekakibhutala) be the cause of the coguition of the uou- 
exktence of a jar on the ground, then there cannot be the 
knowledge of its non-existence on the ground^ while it k 
occupied by a piece of cloth^ because there is no perception 
of the bare ground in it. If the perception of the ground 
noit-fls^wlatcd with the jar (glints vivtktabhdtalopslambhn} 
be ^d to be cause of the cognition of iU Roii-exislence 

** S*TTPPfh pracQ^uiuii prameyfivin^lbhoF^ Nn cibhUTothyiiiyii pr&- 
mAVsnyfl rnubeyedi kiech ptgitt ri h* l^Theirn pp p. 11$, Pramt'viiail- 
ua pnuw^kat^Tmn uvakalpate, tbid,, p 1^. 

prmtiyoguii talUidiidb:tkaTa|iatii.M'nigocaF3 badilhiryv'aiitLataiB 
tbhJirah^ TNR., p. PP,, pp^ 12^^ 
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<]fi dll* grouml, whflt fs the me&nlDf of noii-«£sodatioii with 
the jar (^Iiataviveka) ? ft cannot m^n the bare ground 
(bh(iULlariipa)« sifiM it is j^resent even when the jar eaci^ on 
the ground- Nor can it inenn the absanea of conjuiucrtion with 
the jar {‘ghatasailiyogahhaViVjp duce il is tn the nntaiti of non- 
c^bteoA {ohhava) whkh FrabMbara denies- Knmarila regards 
imn-peroeptioii of a perceptibie object ns the c^use of the cogui- 
tian o£ its non-existence» which is the negation of perception, 
and caimot* ccasequentlyp bo admitted by Prabhlkara who 
rejects the category of uon-existence. U may be argued, first 
there is the iMixception of the grovind. imd then there is the 
cogniLinn of the non-existence of a jar on It. So the percep¬ 
tion of the ground prior to the coguitioii of the non^istenco 
lead* to the knowledge of the non-existence- Tins aiginnent is 
wrong, because at the moinent w^hen there is the cognition of 
the mere nature of the ground fbhutalasvarupajdliuii^ and 
there is the nou-cognitioii of the jar and tts nnn-oxisteiiee* 
there is the knowledge of the bare ground w-ithnut the know¬ 
ledge of the jar and its aon-OTStence. The knowledge of the 
nj^re ground (bhutalaraatra) implies the nhscucc of the know* 
ledge of the jar and its non-esdsteace. When the mere ground 
is known., neither the jar nor its non-existence is kaown* If 
Prabhakara abw admits the knowledge of itiie ground together 
with the absence of the knowledge of the jar^ then he admits 
uou-cogtiitioit fjiidti^liiva)i. If be adnjits non-cognition, then 
he must also admit MD-existEnce (abblva). Non-cognitiOii is 
nuthing but non-apprehension ^anupahibdlii). Hence perception 
of the mere locus by itself U not the cognidon of the non- 
existence of something in ih"* Non-apprehensioa cognii^es non- 
existence. 

Non-existence is not cognired by per^pticin, since tiiere 
is do intcrcoiifse of a saase^rgan with H. N*or can it be said 
to b* cognked by imietermimtE pereeption at first, and then 
remembered by determinate perception. The non-existence of 
an obj&ct can never be eogniied by tudeteroamate perception, 
since it is non-relational ^prehension. So it cannot bn retnctn- 
bered by determinate perception. Nor can non-existeiice be 
inferred from the knowledge of a sign (liiiga), because the 


pp. 33-S^- 
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invariable concQinitiuice b^^l:wten them is aoi known. Furthcf^ 
no fiigii pervaded by uon^^^istence is known- Kor i& noti- 
e^dstmicc known by te^dmiiay, companion and prcsoniption, 
because in the knawlcd^^e cif nnit-exisience there b nirither 
knowledge frf a verbal statementi nor knowledge of hilarity, 
ii£.!r knowledge <if inconsbleiLcy between two perceived facts 
which may be reconciled by presumption. It b known by 
appTDpriaie nGn-appjr^hensini] lyogyonupabbdhilj which b a 
distinct meai^ of vaitd knowledge.** 

The Nylja-Vitsie^ika dots not ■fc\iii>ipiize iifin^iipi af an 

ifsilTpendeat pransiSpL T 1 itccxmalzi Sut tht pciceptiou of the uod- 
exifltence ipf a Jar on the groEuid by its doctiiae of m kind of seyse- 
nbieet-iiEtercuiLret i^mUcd vifcp^rti^ tlie rebticia of qua^iheanon and 
iht iiiulified. Thfi u perceived as qualified by iht Absence <€ 

the jar.** 

7 + (^£tbefa), 

Savara deBaes testimony as the knowledge of an object 
which is not present to u sense-organ, produced by the know¬ 
ledge of words.** Kinn^ila dehneg it as the knowledge of 
objects, which are snpersensiblet derived ftotn sentences by 
comprehending the meanings of the cqnstitnent words. 
Testimony is verbal authority. Rumania divides testimony Into 
hurnao and superhi inian. The former is the testiniODy of trast- 
worthy persons, while the latter is the testinicniy of the Vedas. 
The former is valid, L£ il [s uttered by persous of tnL^'orthy 
characteri while the latter es valid in ftselli Both are valid ^ 
since they are free from the defects of bemg composed by im- 
trustworthy persons,^ and words are valid in themselves. Again^ 
testimony may either give us knowledge oi existing objects 
(stddh^hal, as 'a jaz e^qsts*; or, it may direct tis to perform 
an action (vidha^iaka)* as ^bring a jar*. The former gives iis 
the knowledge of CKtstentiol propositiotis, while the latter gives 
us the knowledge of injundito propositions,” Vedic lestLmony 


Pt*- 0^. p. i;. np„ pi^. 22^ 

pp. 

,, fiabelMiittJSaaL 3»nmkr||eHtht vijhfiiiiini, 5 BLl. p. LOS. 

tn pndaitlicljbvalj a. mt in nxlItatm lJi niriU ftc. 

Bhildhir iitpadjait i™ I^intiasSvuk^baddhiwL 
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this knoivledjat: of duties, DhxPTna is tsuper&fiusrhlt?? 

and caiwol be perctived tlifoufjb the sense-organs, Itucrew^. 
comparison, presumption and aon-apprehensjon also cannot 
yield the knowledge of DIjoihiji, since they ptesappose peroep- 
tion. The knowledge tliat the periormer of the Agni^oma 
sacrihoe will go to heaven cannot he given, by them. Vedtc 
testimony is the only source of our knowledge of duties r«d*u 
ing to supersensible entities. The Vedjc tfcjwti whi^ enjoLn 
ns to perfonn certain actioiis which lead to beneficial results 
are authoritalive, In)iittctivB sentences {yidhij in the Ved« 
are autUoritalive, and [irohibilions tnijedba) are injunctions in 
^i;cgi»g» The other Vedic lestts are anthoritative in so far as 
they hdp jKTSons perform their duties. 

Kumariln rnaiTi t ain s that human testiinony is valid, if the 
sentence is uttered by a person of trustworthy cbanicteri and 
that it is invalid, if it » spoken by a pe^n of nntrustworthy 
character. Human tetimony has no intrinsic validi^. It may 
be vitiated by carelesmesa, deliberate desire to cheat, and other 
defects of the speakers. But Vedic testinwny has intrinsic 
validity, since tiie Vedas are impersoual ond eteraal, and not 
human compositions tainted with the defects of the speakers. 
Nomxnrtradictiaji (abadhitatva) is a test of truth. A know^ 
Uidge. which is contradicted by a subscfpient valid knowledge, 
is invalid. But tlw Vedic iHpmctifnis are never coatiudictcd 
fay any sabsefjiiEnt valid knowledge. The objects denoted by 
tliem can never be known by perception, inference and other 
pmmauas. Hence Vedic teattmony is valid in itselt*' 

The Veise^ika does nai regard testimony as an independmit 
prantipa, which 1* included in inference by it. Tsdmoay is 
inference, ffliice it depends upon the knowledge of a perma¬ 
nent rtlatinn bet^veen words and their meanings. The wnrds 
are the signs of their objeefe. They are mferred from the 
words which ore perceived. 

Pirthusaratlii Miim critidafis this view. Venal knowledge 
is cither tlie knowledge of a woid or tltat of a sentence. The 
knowledge of an object denoted by a word was perceived in 

past, and is remembered at present. The present recollec¬ 
tion of it is not valid, since it cogniaei on object which was 
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perceivtid In the past,*"^ The kuowlcth^e of sm abject denafcd 
by u word may be $^d to be vhhiij since it Ls not cantraijictcd. 
This urgimnini is wrno^^ A woxd debates either a perceptible 
object or an ktiperceptible object. If it denots^s a penzepiible 
object after Its relatioB to its object has already been known^ 
then it cognises ^bat has already beeii cogniiedi and is, con- 
seqnently, myalid. 1£ it deurnes a perceptible object without 
Its relation to its object being .knownp then, it cannot produce 
any knowledge of it. U it denotes an imperceptible object 
witlwut its relation Lo its object being knoiviip then also it 
cannot produce any knowledge of it. If its object is aol per¬ 
ceived! nt praseDtp, though ji is known to be dencled by the 
word, then its knowledge is rwollerticm- The knowledge of 
the ineauing of a fientettco is not an inference, since it is directly 
generated by the tm!aiung$ of the component words without 
dcpcniliiig upon the knowledge of the permanent rslatioii 
between the words and their objecta.^®* Absolutely new mean¬ 
ings of senicnces about remulc objects are known tbrougb the 
meanings of their cnaatitqeiit words. The iralidity of a 
semcnoe utten^ by a peram is inferred from the knowiedfic of 
thn tmstvvorthy character of the person. But the meaning of 
the sentence iS not inferred Brom the knrrwledge of ihr trust- 
worthy or untrustvvortlfy character of the person. Just after 
hearing a sentence its meacing is known through the meanings 
of the words ^iviihout the knowledge of the tmstw^ortby or uh- 
tmstworthy character of the person who utters it.*” The 
meaning of a sentence composed even bf an absolutely un¬ 
known person is conipreheijded just after hearing jt by menus 
of ihe constituetit words which directfy denote their objeej^. 
Then a doubt ertses whether it is valid or invabd. Tf the perstm 
^mposing tl is known to be of reliable chaLracter* its validity 
is iafetted ftom it^ and if he b known to be of unreliable 
c^racter^ its invalidity la mferred from it. But the meaning 
uttered by a jKrson is known by testnuony, which 
b distinct irom infcTunce, and iudopimdent of tin; knowledge of 
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its validity or invalidity. The Veda 3 are pot perscmol cfeatjonSp 
and have intrinsic Vcdic testitnony can never be 

tag^sndtd as inference. Hence testiiiiony is an iddepetident 
prainagaJ” 

Kimianla inaiiitainR tlml there t$ a natnial rdation 
betvi'een a word and its object, which is not created by a person^ 
liutnuB or di\ine. It h contended that there ls no rekiion 
between a word and its objectn So the question of its being 
hnpersoiml or o-cated by a person is irrelevant. There ts no 
coo junction between them, dnce if it were so. the ntte ranee 
of tho word 'razor' would cut the oiniutb nttcKn^ it. The 
word may be said to be a mere coKnitipa^ which is the cause 
of the cognition of its object, wMch ia its effect* both word 
ond its object being mere cognitions. This argument is in¬ 
valid, becatise a cognidon cannot uldmatcly be produced with¬ 
out an e3ctcTnal object. If a word denotes an object because 
it has denotative powder, then it involves ptincipU 

(dfTrtJirnyiib If there were no rdaticn between them^ then any 
word would denote any object* and the rdadoi] between them 
would be acddeutal, and, cooaetpiently, tlit knowledge of im 
object denoted by a word wotdd be invalid. Even if human 
testunony were not valid, homan actfans depending on the use 
of words would be possible through same other pramh^a, But 
Vedic sentences would not impel persons to act* anicc they 
depended upon testimony only withant any fonmiation in 
tmth. It would be so. if there were bo reladon between 
words and their objects. But there is a retadon of denoting 
and being denoted between them. A word naturally denotes 
an object, which is denoted by it, there being no other relatioi] 
between them, A ward is a verbal sgn (sadijMl which eigni- 
Gss an object (saihjiu}. The knowledge of m object ju.^ after 
hearing a wnrd is the pranmt^ of its denoting on cbfect.^*^ 

The knowledge of an object denoted by a word may be 
said to be derived from the inferentE of the Intetition of the 
person uttering it. This argument b wrong, because even in 
dreams the fcnowfedge of objects denoted by words die void of 
intentions is acquired. Further, a sentence uttered by a [mrsm 
ignorant of its rneaniog and an impersonal Vedic sentence 
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produce the knowledge of objects denoted by th* cotn|Kiiient 
words in persons who arc acguaifited with their meaiihig>. 
words have tbe oattiral |H3wer of denoiiog their objects- I^til 
tliey do uol produce the knowledge of their objects when they 
are heard for the first time, bccmiae they are dei-oid of the aid 
of A uecesi^ary auxiliary cause, That particular words detiote 
parttculiit objects b li±iimL by Ufuonuit persons from others who 
are acquainted mth thdr roeamugs. But this does not aflect the 
aatural denotative fioiver of wtuds.**" 

la 0 wi>rd a coUectipfti of letters Or a diffeteul entity ? The 
Joinas consider letters to be composed of materia] pftrt3. But 
this view IS wrong, because the parts are never peroeivefL 
The letters are neither perceived as a collection of parts nor 
s& d^-oid of parts. Kor are the parts inferred, because their 
telstjoEis to any signs tllhga) aire not kuoiMi. Not can they 
be Inferred by simanyafcCMif$ta inference, becanse wliatcver are 
obj«ts are ttot cotu|K»cd of parts, since atoms are devoid of 
parts. If they hud parts* then a mustard seed would be made 
of mi infinlie number of parts, and pervade the univer^ So 
the atoms are devoid of parts* For the $miig reas^ the letters 
aUo are partless. 

There is no gcptis of a letter "g" or since there is 
no proof for its existence. The same tetter ts recognised, 
whether it is uttered as long or shorts This does not prove 
that there ts the germs of the letter. The rBOognitian of the 
same letter can b* aocounted for by the identity of the indivi- 
dnal, which is perceived in different conditions. Quichness or 
alounes^ of the same letltr do^ not prove the difference of the 
individual letters.^'’* 

Tlie letters (var;ia} are indi%1duals without any genera. 
They are nbiquitous and etetnal, though they arc successively 
manifested by uttered sounds. So they cannot produce words, 
which ore composite wholes. If they produced such words, 
they would olivays i^roduce them everywherD. Further, the 
dimension of an effect is larger than that of its cause- A cloth 
15 larger tlian the compoxtent yams. 8ut the constituent letters 
betng nbiqullons, the composite word cannot be of & larger 
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dlimmsiot]. There can be tio genus ttf the vtotd *g,o* 
^goMKktv^lt sdnce there is m eomposite woid *zq\ So words 
are nothing but letters/*^ The word "go* me&us n cow. 

It 13 contended that the km^wlcd^e of an object denotec} 
by 11 word is not produced hy the knowledge of the firat letter 
tittered. The letters aie Uttered saecessively, and » catmot 
be simiiltafieous. They are aujckly destroyed^ and cannot pro¬ 
duce the knowledge of an ob|flot denoted by a word. ^Fhey 
may be said to leave their impressions. Btil there is uo proof 
for their cristencft. Thk contention is biiseless- The JelterSp 
tbougti uttered succesaivedy^ can prodoce a single effect coUec- 
Uvtiy, eTOU as the acts of a $nmfice eon produce a 

arngle c^olIecl^vdy. But| it may be argued^ the successive 

nch4 of a aacii&ce prodtiee a dngle effect collectiveljr ihrotigh 
Ap&rvi* an inipcraptible intcrmedijite effect, whereas the letteri 
uttcfetl ^rticceasiv^ly amnot produce a ^gle effect through an 
intermediate agency. This argimtent is invalid. Just as the 
production of Apnir\'a h assumed to account for a single effect 
<11 the successi ve acts of a sacrifice^ so the prodnctioii of im¬ 
pressions (smtiskaTa) produced by the letters succfrs^vely 
Uttered is assunied to accciint tor the knowledge of a single 
ubject denoted by the word. They cannot denote n single 
object without the old of their impressiotLs/*" 

But, the SitbcHka arguos, the asgnniption of one ward-form 
(pada^hota^ is better than that of many impmssioii« df the 
constitucm letters of a word. This is wrong, becauae sneh a 
word-form is not perceived> tTiough it \s perccptihle. A wotd 
ia perceived* andg consequently, admitted- It consists of tetters, 
which are mnnifested by perception. So a word-forra does not 
emst. Even the ^bdtka, who believes fn a word-fonii. most 
admit that every uttered sound does iu»t manifest a word-foxtn, 
hilt that the succes-^vdy uttened ^unds fdmultaucdoualy mani¬ 
fest the schcaJled wnrd-furtd tinough Imprc^oits. So the 

hypothesis of word-forms is liratioiiaL.^* The doctrine of 
Sphu^ will be considered in the n^t ^pter. 

A word coii*i,ste of letters ivhich art Utenml, It dcaules a 
class or gesns {jatiV, and not an mdiridiiul. It denotes an 
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individtifll mdirectiy Uvough a class denoted by A werd 

lias R penBanent to an object (artha), whidi is ira- 

personkl. It is neLtker created by God nor by persons. It 
is imly Ike speech arid actions ci the elders 

acquainted with the meanings of words.”* 

A ^ienlenoe is composed of words. It conveys a meiming 
through the tDeaoiogs of the conatituent words indirectly. 
N^either st sentence nor its eotbponent words directly convey a 
nLCaninj^. Sut the mEaning of a sentence is indirectly expressed 
by the meMiirigs of the words denoted by them. The mcaouig 
of a senieoce is conveyed iiidirecly by the meanings of its con- 
siitaeot words.*** 

KimoritB believes in Ahbibitaxivayav'ada. The words them^ 
selves can a^ress their separate tneaoings by their denotative 
power (abhidliA) mdependently of theif combination in att 
injoiictive sentence, lliey are subsequently comhined into a 
sentence expressing o ocmnected meaning. The meaning nf a 
sentence is due lo the combination of the manuigs of the con* 
stitnent words. The Jwyiya doctrine of AbhihxtnnrEiyav^ has 
already been cansidexed. There is no senten^-form [vakya- 
^hota).”"" 

Ptabhakam regards testimony as the kuow^Udge of fmper- 
sensiblc objects depending on the tnowJedge of words. There 
is no other ifistbnony than scriptural testimony/** The super¬ 
sensible ob}act is Apifcrvn* Kiyoga^ or Kirya. Apurva is the 
supercilious Ought, Categarieal imperative, or Jhity/** The 
entire Vedas are the means of knowing Apnrva or Buty/** 
Aphrva or the moral emnmand fniyoga) h the object of Vedic 
teatimony^ whkfa cannot be known by any other ptama^.”" 
The Vedas are not composed by any person* human or divine. 
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Gim] is f 3 ot their autlior. Xo of them is knowu. The 

is^tence^ in the V^da^ manifest iheir tnewfags by their ijj- 
he rent powers Th ey enJigfiten iis on fihlch is 

mcompreheTrable the hiunaii Vedic are 

intritisicAily v^lsd, and always yield valid cognitions^ since they 
ore impcrsotml and de^'oid of human origin. The entire Vedas 
which prescribe the Moral Law (vidhi) are tntrm$ical}5r vdidi 
The Mond Law is Ought Duty (Kirya)^ which is realisable 
by huzimii vohtion- The ailbi Liii conveys the luiowledge of 

Erahhakara includes humai] testimony Lu inference. 
Sentcitecs uttered by persons cannot by themselves guarantee 
the real esnstence of objects which they mean. They often 
contain great falsehood and are not in itaimouy w^ith real 
objects. The v*alidity or tlie invatidjty of a sent^ce spoken 
b3^ a person is inferred from die tnistw'orthy or untmatworthy 
character of the person who utters it The knowledge of the 
person Is the causey oad the senumce uttered by the person 
is the effect. The effect ts inferred from the cause. So kumjni 
testimony ia indnded in inferenceAll words u«d by 
persons denote lb Lugs that can be known by perception and 
inference also. But the meanings of the Vedic l^xts uia not 
known by inference. They are not inferred from the know¬ 
ledge of the inv'oxiable conccmitunce between the constituent 
words and their objects.^ All words naturally denote tliexr 
objects. They have inherent denotative poivar. wblcfi is 
obscured by suspjdoo as to the trustworthy character of the 
speaker iu the case of those uttered by a person. But it ia 
not obscured by an>' suspidou in the case of Vedie words, since 
they are not spoken by persons. Thty are impersonal and 
au|>ertmiiian, oml, consequently, mlrinsically valid/** 

Prabhikara adt^ates ihe doctrine of Anvit^hidtiona, and 
mainmiiEs that the meanings of words can be known only when 
they are connected with one another in a sentence enjotning 

"*Nfl a vnle k»rli PP., p. 59 . Ihld^ p. 

t^nrnfAi a juSpflnnuij buddlue atveia^ritutu pp., p. J39, 
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lis to pcrfortn a duty. The worda ma cxjir^ Uidr Tn$aiiitigs 
tjjjJy when tJie^ are teJated to one another in an ipjixnctive 
siejitence. I'tey e^-nnol e^cpress any nteauiniis apart trgm their 
relation to one another in iin injunctive sedtcnce. They express 
an action or sametMog conitaeted with it The afGi Liil 
directly denotes an action which ought to he dune. The other 
words indirectly imply on aeUoa. Words directly denote tlicir 
objects^ htif they are only ntanlfestefl by their sj>eaketi4-^“ The 
doctrine of Anvitabhidhona has already been fully dj^ictLs^- 

The Mliii^sakas niaintaln that words are eternal, and 
their teUtions to tbdr objects also are ctetml. The Nyayu 
regrards wtrrds as non-eternal on tlie foHwwiug grounds, (1) Ml 
word:? arc produced by [nintun efiFort, which Imve a hegitmtiig, 
and were uon-existent before this effort, (3) They are destroyed 
os soon Av they are utterucL {S) They are not nianilested by 
hnnutn utterance. There is no proof for iheir existeni:e before 
they ore uttered. (41 Men talk of prrochtjdng wordu, ju^ as 
they speak of producing ordiimry articles. If w-ords were 
etemalr they would not be prodiu.'^^ {5} The same word 
uttered, at one and the sarue time, by many persons in different 
ptneeSp If it were an eterimJ and alhpervadtng entiiy^ it would 
not be po^blc. (6) The volume of the same word Is increased 
or decreased^ when it is uttered by one person or many porwos- 
I£ the word were etertml, its. volume would not increase or 
decrease J’* 

Jauntni refutes these arguments, and proves the eternal 
cbaractCT of words. (11 Words ore not create by hiunan effort^ 
but only manifested by it. The Xyaya regards the human 
utterance of a t^^rd as a creation. The MinilthsI regards it 
as a manifesiation of a pre-esdstent entity. {3) Word^ arc uc^t 
destroyed after bdng uttered^ but they liecome mmmnifert 
again when the Tnnnifesting agency of the human in the 

Ahape of utterance has ceased. Persons do not ptodtice 
’ivords, but they produce sanuds which merely manifest word^* 
Tills Tuiuiife^ttg' agency is certamJy due to human efforti 
Ti^'hich citn never ptodure w'OTds, f4) Just as many per^us tn 

afwitahhjdMyirvHih firtilanRin ^iddhatu. 
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difi^renl pla 4 :e& can aimnJtanoously perceive the siq^te !imj 
so tliey CM sifliitlmneoqfily Ult^ir *iid hear the saiqe wtjfd m 
different places* (S) Tile volume of thi* word uttcied hy one 
person or itmny peraojis b never increaBed or decr^sed. It 
is only die sound produced Uy human effort that mareases or 
decreases. Thus Jaiintni refutes the Nyayn view of the non- 
otema! character of words.*** 

Jaimltix gives positive arguments in favour of his theory- 
(I) Tfie word is eternal and not created by honmn utterancei 
bui only manifested by it. Human effort can maniik^t it only 
because U already exists. A [tun'Oxistent thing cannoc be 
manifested. (2) persons utter the word *cow' at different 

timKs and pbces, the>' always rccoguke it to be the same word. 
So the word is cvct present, but it is manifested at different 
tunes and places by different agents, (31 People speak of 
uttering die word "cow* three or four thnesi and not of uttering 
three or four such words. So the word is one and ever prcj^ent* 
though it is mimiEested three or four times. t4J We perceive 
the catme$ of productiau and destruction of tranaient tilings. 
Bm w-n do not perceive the causes of production and destme* 
tion of words. So they ^re naitlier produced nor destroyed. 
{b} The word b md to be produced from air. This vi^w b 
wrong. The sound is produced &oni tlie air^ which mauife^ 
the word, which is ^tiite different from it. If the word were 
made of parts of air^ it would be tangible. But it can never 
be perceived hy touche So it is not a product irf air, (ff) There 
are many Vedk texts whkh by down the etemal chameter of 
ivords- Hence the word is elemal-^** 

Words denote their objects by nature. Their denotative 
power is natural and permanent, and not determined by con- 
ventJon (saintctah humnn or dhtut. The Xyaya maintains 
that God fiitEfr the meanings qf w^orda by convenffoii But 
the SfiinMisa does not believe in the conventimial Eneanlugs 
of words. They have natural smd eternal rehitioufi to the 
obieeu denoted by them, Prabhdkara regards the meanlogs 
of proper qaqies &$ fixed by conventiou^ but does not coasider 
the maanings of common words to be dctenifincd by eon%'en- 
tioUp which ar^ independent of htunan. agency. 
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The Vedas art aetther croited bv God nor composed by 
seers. They are tmproduc^ and eternal. The words in tbe 
Vedic texts denote theif proper objects by tlwir very nature. 
Their denotative fiower does not depend on any convention 
determined fay God or men. The Vedas are self-snfficieiit and 
independent of all peramaJ agency. They mainly enjoiii the 
perfortnanoe of certain duties^ which gefserates an apfltva^ an 
invisible subtle potency* leading to a desirable ri^ll. No 
person can have any knowledge of duties iudepeodcjitly oi the 
Vedas. Hence the denotative powers of the Vedic words are 
etomal and indepeodent of conventions, human or di^-ine,^' 

Both Prahhalcara and Kunuarila maintain that a wwd 
denotes a class, and indirectly refers to an individual through 
it- All injunctions would be fnaaningless, if words did not 
refer to dasscs. The word ^eow* denotes the das* 'cow*. The 
generic idea id 'cow* represents the class "cow". A word can* 
not dimolc a single iudhddnaJ* an aggregate of individuals, 
nil individiials. If a single individual only were denoted by It, 
there could be no etcmid relntson between it and its object, and 
no action would be possiblot since one could not make sure 
which indi^ndual was meant by the word. Nor cun it denote 
an Aggregate of individuals* since all tbe individuals cannot 
be known, and* consequently* their aggregate cannot be known. 
Even if it could be known, the meaning of the wot A would 
constantly change* $ince some individuals are bom and others 
pen=h- Nor can a word denote all individiials, since they can 
never be known, mi, conEequeutlyi its tneardng can never be 
fully comprehended. Hence a word denoties 4 chu^ at first, and 
then 411 individual through it.^^ 

Enmarita and Prabhaknm jeject other means of knowledge- 
inclusion (sambhiiva} U included in infeteuep, aiuce it depends 
upon the knowledge of invariable coucoaiilaiic^ betwwn the 
agn and the predicate, A thatisand include? a hundred. This 
is an example of Inchtsion. A large numbcf hss invariable 
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concamitaDce <rith a sioaU nuiuber- Traditioin (aidhjfa) is not 
a of valid fcntiwkdgie, sfaiM its source is not certain. 

If it is known lo be certain, it is indtMied in testinKHiy acconf' 
ing to K niw^iift- I’ralihakiiia reiecis il fis a pranji^. smce 
its ori gi n in soiue otlier pnuna(}jii is not kiiowii, Tradition is a 
saries of ramonrs kaiided down fmtn generation to generation, 
'To-moimw my brolhef will come', Tbis is intmtive know* 
ledge (pratibtm-jfinna). It is a false inference, since it is based 
on an illusory sign (Imgabfa^), The Intwitioa of sages a^ 
(dr^jnaoaj generated by merit bqm of austerities is not valid. 
The Miniaiiisa does not believe in yogic intuition. Universal 
(tokaprasiddhi) is included in perception and other means 
of knowledge. The bfanaihsa rejects gesture tce^tall, which is 
ncognixed by the Tantra as a distinct pramapo."’ 


6. Tkeariti o/ Errar : Ptychaiogy ^^f Illttsiom, 

Enmorila regards an ettor or dlosioii as a false pereeptioo 
or misijeiceptioii of one object as a didcieiit one, and advocates 
the doctriiJc***of Anyathakliyati or Viporitakhyati like the 
Nyaya-Vaiie^. In the illusion 'this is silver' ’tliis’ or the 
brighlne® of a nacre, which it has in cammoo with silver, 
is perceived owing to its interooutse with the visual organ , 
then ‘silveri is remembered oW’ing to the revival of the im* 
pression fsiuhskara) of stiver. So far KumarUa agress with 
Pntbiukara. Hut he maintaiiis that the nam thea^is perceived 
9 s silver owing to sonic defect, though it is remembered. He 
regards the iUnriem as a single false pensptiDn. He does not 
regard it as mere non-apprehension of distinction between the 
perceived dement and the remembered element, fmt positive 
fa1«. knowledge doe to false identification of the remembered 
clement with the perceived clenient. Prabblfcara considers an 
itiurion to be non-apprehension of distinction (bbedagraba), 
yrkile Itiinwrihi considers it to be false perception of identity 
(abhedagraha) of tJie remembered element with the perceived 
clement.'** The cugnition of idantity of the nacre present to 
the visual orgun with the silver remcinbered Is of the nature of 
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percepticm or inunedb-tc tnowledKe dti€ to its iptettxjttrst with 
ihfr vbda] wbich docs not c^asc to functtom ul tlie rime.”^ 

Kum&HIn maintains that fta iUiuuon a cognitioii p^r te ii 
Tolidi but that its valicLii^ is destrayed by the suh&cfiuent know¬ 
ledge of its disagreement \dth. its object and of defects in its 
If fl defect in its canse cannot be fotind even after 
a carefa] seattihp or a stiblatSn^ cognititip does not contradict 
it, a cognition is valid;'** Bnt if a cognition is contradicted by 
the knowledge of the comtrary nature of its object, or super¬ 
seded by the knowledge of $otiie defect in its cause, it is inv^jd. 
But an invalid cognition is valid as cognitioa pi^f s£ ; its in¬ 
trinsic validity is destroyed by the e^ctraneous conditiDns men¬ 
tioned above. 

Rajaalq^a Bhaifa criticizes Prabbakara's doctrine of 
Vivekikhyati or AkhySd. Prabhakara regards non-apprehen- 
sioa of distinction of the perceived element and llie retneinbeicd 
clement as illuHion^ But non-appriiheiiidon fograba^a) nega¬ 
tion (abiiaval of tippreheusion Igraha^h Prabhakata does not 
admit nagatton as m Lttdtpcndettt category. So negatiem of 
apprehension caimpt constitate QltLsion. Prahkakatii regards 
an illusion a= an instance of lapse of memory (fflurdpranio^K 
But recdleirtto^f vt^hicH does not appear as recoliecdon to the 
self, fi^auiiot be ^d to be tton-apprahcitsiDn, because then every 
recollection would be a non-apiirehensioit of difference and an 
illusion. But we do not experience an QlnsioUr wbenever we 
recollect. Again, there is no rule that a person* who remembers 
sUvET* should exert liimsetf to piefc it up when he perceives a 
nacre only. It Is right to maintaia that w'ben he pertoves 
a rmcTc as diver* be himself to pick It up. it cannot 

be argued that a per^n exerts himself !n pick np a uacre^ 
since he perod\^ it to be similar to silver, because then he 
would have a cognitioa 'tliis is ximUar to but he would 

not have a c^gnitinii ^this if The iBndon 'this ir 

silver' ts contradicted by the snhlating cognition 'tins if not 
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silver \ It » absurd to argue that the sublating cognition 
(hadliohapratynya) dixs not rdsiUy cootradict Oie illpsioii, bnt 
simply the two coguitions, perception and recolke* 

titin, which were not distingtiislied frora each othai before. So 
it is light to maintaia that on LUusion, which is wrong per- 
ceplton of one object os saother (Bnyatliakhynti), is cootro” 
dieted by o subloting cognition* The visual organ vitiated by 
some defect in iotereonrse with a nacre con produce the wrong 
perceplioa of silver. The defijet of the sense-OTEan U the cause 
oi wrong perceplioa. So an illurion is nol mere non'appre- 
bnnston of disdnedon, but positive wrong fcaowledge.’” 
Prabtiakara regards an illusion as a composite psychosis mode 
of n pfcsentfldve element and a represaitalive cleniEnt, white 
ftumorila regards it »a b aiagle psychosis, a ^Ise perception. 
Ftubhokara regards error »s doe. to omismon, while KumnrUa 
fegards it os due to commisstoa, 

Frahhakaru advocates the theory of Vivekikbyati of 
Afcliyili. In ihe illusion *this is silva^ Hhis^ is peiwived, and 
Li reirwjmbtred ; there is non^discriiiiiiiadoB (avivckal 
of tiifc two jssydioses from others Noii'<ijscritiilnfttioii is 

noB'AppTcbtnsion (akhyftti) of distincti™ (vjvdca). It is non* 
cognition of difffi^iciice {hliedigrahfl). The f^stinctioii. 
the perceived eleinent ^ibis* mid thj£ remeffibered idiiinttit 
^silver* is not apprehtiided. Xon-apprefaensioti of tlws distinc¬ 
tion lends to the tOusion ‘this is stlvef*. It is not d single 
psychosis of fsAs^ pefccptioa of one obj4H:t as anothcE ti$ 
Kiimilrilii and the mainiain. Tlie two elenicnts 

of pcrceptioTi and recoUection are nol distiiigHiiditd Iran each 
other owim^ to lapse of memcary [smiti pram 05a). When a nacre 
Iji peiceivod as silver, only the comtaon quality of thoiHp 
brightness, is pereeived, since it predominates over the peculiar 
qualities of the naoc^ Then the perception of brightness 
revive* the impfcMioti (sadiEikara) of silver otving lo simitarityo 
Hilt the Tecollecticin, of silver does not appear to be recollectKui 
owdfTg to ohscitratioii of njpsiiur^" due to a defect of the mind 
(monodo^K Thongh silver is temembered^ it Ib not reminn- 
bered ^ that "—something peroived In the po^ owing to lap^se 

of memory. Tlie illusion Is not c^sperieoced as *tltis ihat 
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ittlver*, but as 'this is siivtr'. Non-distnictiun prompts the self 
to put forth an effort to appropriate Llie illusory sUrer. ’When 
the Uiusion is said to be contradicted by a stLbhtUpg cogniticn, 
the (listinctioii between the two ej£nijeiit& is apprehendedi and, 
consequently, the self does not put forth any effort to appm- 
priato tlie sillier. 


Some illusions are devoid of the elcracnt of recallectijon, 
A person Tilth Jaundiced eyes has an illusion of a yellow conch- 
ahell, in wliidt there am the two percepliang of the yellow- 
colour of the bile in the visnal oTigan. and of the condishel! 
except ibs white colour, which are not disthiguLihed from each 
other. The white colour of the ronchshcll is not pei^eivcd 
owing to a defect in the visual organ. In the LUnsioti of hitter 
sugar there are the two pemepdons of bitterness of the bile 
in the tongue, aud of tasteless sugar, which are nut disUngui^ed 
troni each other. In the illusion of the double moon there 

^ visual perceptiims of the same niDOn, because two 
distinct rays of light fall from the two eyes on the nioou and 
two images arc imprinted on the retfna. The two disHncl per¬ 
ceptions due to TWO retinol images appear in qulch succasdoitj 
and generate the ilJnsion of the double moon. So in all iijusians 
there is no recoilectioii or lapse of tnetaary,**' 

FtflbMkam deBnes valid knowledge os apprehension 
limubhfiti), and regards all apprehension as valid. In the 
illtedon ‘this is silver' the perception of 'this' is valid, sincfi 
it is not cantnadicted, and the recollectjoD of 'silver' U invalid, 
beca^ it is recollection, and eontiudicted by a subkiing 
coition."* Tile iltusoiy perception of bitter sugar is invoUd 
owing to nou-apprebcnaan of the distinction between the per- 
ception of bitter taste and that of tasteless sugar, each of which 
is Valid, The illusion is invalid because of coalescence of the 
two elements. In the doubtfnt perception 'Is this a post or a 
man ? the perceptimt of 'this' or same tall object is valid, but 
the recoUef^tions of 's post' and ‘a man' revived by llie per* 
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ceptitin {jf tlie; tnU objc(!t at^ invalid. Tbe of recollec¬ 

tion Lnvalidate the iloublful percepdoa/** 

Acconding^ to PTabbakara^ the d&p«ut of apprelieqaioo 
invetved in an iUnsion is valid^ while that of recollection in 
it is invAlid. Bat n cognibanp which la found to with 

the real naiiife of its dhjectp oj cognition, is valid. Prabhatara 
does not recogitiK error as error. Ho does nto distingttiiih 
between tmth and error ftoni the logical point of view. But 
he distinguiMies between them from the pmctical pout oi view. 
Knowledge b subservient to practical acboiu The knowledge 
that L^ads to successful action is tmci and that which hads to 
unsiuxesslul uctinn ii fol^- We cjunot speak of truth nr falsity 
of knowkclge prior to action promiited hy it. We cannot brand 
a knowledge false until it leads to unsuccessful actbii.*^* 
True knowledge is not the knowledge that aj^reb^ds the real 
nature of its^ object, but it is the knowledge that leads to the 
attaimnent of it^ which is capable of a fruJtml action/*^ When 
the obiect that is manitested to cwisdouaness h attained by 
an action prompted, by it, it is regarded as ThuiJ 

Prahliokani distinguishes between truth and error hom the 
standpoint of practical utility. Be appeals to ihc pragmatic 
lest to distinguish between truth and error. 

Salikanatha criticizes Kumiirjia^s tlieor)* of An3Titlmkh7itii 
An Ulusiozi is not tuispcrceptian of one object as another. One 
object caimol be tnanifssted to conscioiisnesa as another objects 
A nacre cannot be perceived as silver. Silver is not perceived^ 
aince it b not present to the vistml organ^ btrt it is remembered 
owing to the revival of the tnipressiijn of silver by t!i* percern 
tiou of a ^iitulat object a naern^ In the itlusiorn 'this ii 
ailver" the perceived et^nent of ‘this* fs never cuntrwjlkted. 
It riorsists when the ^ubtatiiig perception contradicls the re¬ 
membered element of ^silveT*. An iUuiian b not t single 
oognition, but it consists of two cognitioaB,^** 
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Ontology 


0. ATuntdrifA; The Ca\tgories. 


Kumsrik divides cntef;orics into positiTe (hMva) and 
negative (abbavn). He teoogmzea four postire categories, vti-, 
JubstoJice Idravya), ijnafi^' (gut^), actum fltar^nal, and com- 
tnuuit; (saniaoya). He admits four kinds of non-existotice, via., 
prior Qon-eKistieiice, posterior non'-ezisEeAi:e, mtitual uoii' 
e^'stei]c.T, and alMolute non-exiattjioe.*^^ He rejects the 
VsisEfika categories of paittcularity fviie^} and inberence 
(samaviyab 

A snbslaace is the sobstratutn of dimension and qnality,’** 
Kiipada defines a sntistaiice as the snbstTatmn of qualities, 
'rht Vai^ka mentions twenty four qualities, Number which 
is a quality abides in (pialitjes. So the defLniUtm suffers from 
ovfJTper%naiSi'&n. A subtitimcc ist not dn inb^rt^nt os 

Vaije^a tmuutaitis, since there is no inherence. The definition 
docs, ngi suffer frum noopcrvasiDn on the ground that cUmen' 
siou is a quality, that qualities are prodveed only at the second 
nioment, and that at the first momeiU a substance is not the 
sabstratum of dimension; because the Bhitla ifiiniThsaka 
admits that a subfffance and a quality are product at the same 
moiuent, and non-differeot from each other, since both of them 
are produced by the same causal conditions taken together. 
They are prodneed at Uie same moment, and foond to be 
related to each other as cause (upadana) and effect lupSdeya). 
This perception is pot illusory, because it is not subtaled. 
Therefore, a substance is the substratum of dimension and 
quality,"* 


Kumarila admits eleven substances, via., earth, water, fire 
air. ether, self, mind fnnmas)^ time, space. darknesS', irad 
etitiiid."' Earth has aneli. Tlie sense of smell is made of 
«|nb. The body is made nf earth. Water has uaturol fluidity. 
The sense of taaie is inisde of water. Fire has touch. The 
t isna organ {» made of lire. Air has touch, but no colour- 
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Darkness ha& cotonr, but no tonch. It has black colour. Avhkh. 
JS manifested in the absence? of light. It can be aplirchfindcd 
by the organ Ether is onet etettial, parties 

013 d nhiciuitons^ Saiftkara regards it ^ts a product of tlje x\inijiii^ 
and, cojiseqncatlyt nou-eternsl. Thb view is wrong. Ethcr 
Ls mdivisiblc, and so etcraaJi Ufee ibe sdfn Time and 
also are eteniaJ, fkartless, and mdi\Hsibte- Time, space, and 
ether are perceptiblep because they are ubiquitons^ like the 
sdf, while they arc nut nutrias. Further, t£ they were Jiol per- 
ceprihlcp tiien their existence would be disproved p because it 
cannot be prov«J by any other pramai^i.^** 

The Ky^tya-Vm^^ika oouteuds thar their existence can be 
proved by inference. Sound i.^ a ^cific (fualUy which cjianot 
exist wifbunt a substance. So ether Is a substance hs which 
sound exists. Time is inferred from the uotiofis of amul* 
tnncityp tiucttssioti and the like. Space b inferred fram the 
notions of east, west, uorth, south and the lito- So the exist¬ 
ence of elher> lime and space is proved hy inference. 

The Bliatta JVJimniitsaka replies that sound Is not a quality, 
which may mibstst tu other, but tliat it is a stibstiiiicc- Hven 
if i* is admitted to be a quaiitj'. it may sutshyt m space- The 
asstimptioii of ether (akasa) is mfcdless. The Ftahhakaras main- 
tsun that ether is imperceptible, NarayTtp* replies that all 
personSp vonng adcI oldj, perceive cUier just on opening the 
eyes. The existeuce of ether caunot he deniedt even as that 
of a fruit iu the palm of the h4uid amuot be denied,^** 

Nor ia time luferred from the notions of simtilLaneity, 
isuccessaou and the like. Tfjcse cognitions have bme iis thotr 
content. If simiillaHeity* swceessitm and the like, which are 
ihe ptobans (hetu), are uot iJorcoTved to be related to tim^p 
it cannot be inferred from tliem If their relation to tinne us. 
Icnown by perceptioup then time is jwrsrceptible. If lime b the 
content of the notions of simullaneity, succession and the 
tike* they ore produced either by she sexLse-orgnns cn by a 
prabons. They arc not produced by a probans (tiiigaii, beennse 
no pTobau^ other than siniultaneity and succession b adituited 
by the NySya-Vaife^kn. If the notions of simultaneity and 
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are the probaiifl^ they are ^L£-depeudent ^atmairayab 
IT they are produtied through the sense-orgasm^ then rime 
becsoines [ierceprible^ because the uolianm of siroulbuieifcy aad 
5 UEoe 5 «ioa arc produced tlirough the aeuso-orgaiiSp aad have 
time oa their eoutesh *lt b mortiidg time". 'It is eveiring 
time". These notious are produced by the viSua] organ a££d$tcd 
by the taght of the sun-rise. So rime b perceprihle 3 it b per¬ 
ceived by the aLs ’sonsoorgans.*** 


Si>eice loo Is pereeprible, becntise the norions of easi^ west^ 
np, dovim, fonviiM, badru'urd, etc.^ are produced b3^ the vimual 
ofgaiip and ^mve space as their content. It is not inferred liom 
the noriatis of fon^^ard and backwnid 3$ 3 proUamp because then 
a jar also whidt is in front would be ioiembb riom the notion 
of PAfthasaratbl Mii^ regards time and space os 

perceptible ^ Qnaiificatioas of other substaBces.*** Space is one 
and ubiquitpes. It ap|}ears to he many and limited an occount 
of IIS Iknitmg adjiiucts. 


lithUf b one and tibicmitoiis. But it apiiears to be tindted 
on Rjxount of its lisiiring adjuncts {upadhif. It b perceptible. 
The inf crenels that seek to prove jts impercepribilitj are in¬ 
valid, sttice they ar^ contradicted by presumptiou.*'*'^ 

The Ky^iyn regards darkness (lamasJ as the absence Of 
lighL But this view b wrong. Darkness has qualities and 
motions. It is jiejceivod as exbtentp and its countcr-posirive 
entity b not reiiicm!>cted- So it b oertumly a positive entity 
(hhavarupa). The Nyiya argues^ ^wfant bam blue colour ls 
tangible ; darkness is not tiuigible ; so it cannot have colour*. 
This nrgunicnt is not sounds because every tangible suhstaiioc 
b fmuid to have colour also, and because iir has no colourj 
it cannot be tangible. Hence darkne!^ b a sob^ance^ because 
It has blue colour^ like a blue lotits.*“ 

^rth, water« ftre^ air^ and darkne^ ore composed of atoms. 
TJie whole b dbtinct bom the parts. The pcraptioii "this 
Jar b Ofiu stul gross*, which b valid and uacoDtradicted, prov^^ 
the extfitatiice of the whole distinct horn the parts. The whole 
does not inlieto in the iwU, since there is no mherence. It is 
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different non-diffemn tnm them, Thert is idcDtily-m- 

difference be ween them. The whole ^ net a differcjit iiibstaiice 
frum its parts. It b ft diffciejit cemdition of themJ^ Owhag 
Ut a particular conjuuctiou* they become one substance of a 
Ur^c dimeinaon. As parts they are many, mid as a whole it 
b one. A cloth is oue, while the yams are many. 

The BhiL|ta MTroamsata umiDlain^ that composite things 
arc made of atoms^ which are of the dimension of motes in a 
stmd>eani. They coiTcspond to the triads oE the 'Sy^y&- 
Vaiie^Um. which are iierceptihle. The minuter primary aUuus 
of the NyEya-Vsibe^ika axe noiiHPjdsteut, since thert? is no 
prom^ by which they can be knowtii. There is no yog^c per- 
ceprion which may cognise primary atoms. A thing may be 
considered to be brge, if another thing of a stneJJEer ska is 
perceived p Atoms of smaller aisc than motes in a suadicam 
arc noL perceived,**' 

Sbund h an eternal and ubiquitous sub^nce, which is 
perceived by the anditoiy organ, and which hai the genus 
ll is self-eEbtent and devoid of a substratnin. It 
b directly perceived by the auditory organ tlitoiigk a direct 
relation. It is tibiquitoua^ because it b an mtangiblep pariless 
substance^ which is not a cause. It has a krge dltnension, 
because the same ^und is rimultaneously panceived hy many 
[]erwD3 in differeol pUces^ The ^^ySya-Vai£e^iku ELCComits for 
the simaltancous perception of the same sound by diffareitt 
individual sounds^ which aits destructible. It esqiloins the 
cotognition of the siarue sound "g' by ossumiug the genus of 'fi*. 
The Bhalta J^nmHmsafca urges that this arKumenl is nxrt sound. 
The recognition of the same sotind is due to the identity 
of it, even as the recognition *tliis is that Devadatta' b due 
in the identity of ihe individnal. It is not caotradicted by 
any sublnUng valid knowledge. So sound ts ak-perv^adtiig. 

Soimd is made mmufest and tinmanifest by tlic proximity 
and remoteness of a manifesting condition, even as ether, 
which is all^rvading. b made manifest by digging eartli, and 
unmatUrest by filUug h up. ft i* etemiil, because It is not \no- 
dneed. The vocal nrganf. do uot produce it, but only mnnife^ 
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it. Their activity b It^ mauiibitiiig cvtn as digging 

manifesii the soh^ii Water. The audible sound mauifests 
sound which is cl&ruaL It has different degrees of loudness^ 
and tranisfers these aimbutes to the sotiud manifested by It. 
The sound which is sinultanoously heard by many penioUiS 
in differeul places b one. Soruid is an eternal and nhiquitous 
substance. 

There are two kinds of souoils^ signUiamt (vacaka) and 
non-slgnificaiit (Bvicaka)« Audibk sounds produced by bcai- 
iug a drum ore non-sigaifichmt. Letters niauifesLcd by the 
audible spond pnx]uH;:ed by the activity of the vocal org^ins ore 
Significant. A word is a oollecdofl of soimds, which sigulflea 
a sLngk object. It denotes a gemut directiy* and an individual 
by unidiCHtion, tf sotunis wero not eternal, the VcKks, which 
CQu^iat of ^teuces, would unt bt elemaL*** 

1 'he mouas is the intenia! organ through which coguitiou^ 
plcnsttre and other qualities of the self ore perceived. £t es all- 
pervasive and mob'onless^^* It is not atomic in i1 impn5^nTi as 
the Nyaya-Vai^ita mnintaius, Ii b att-penrajsive, because 
it is an intiiUgible snltsiaoce, which is neitlitEr u an 

effect, and because it Is thp ^bslrataiu of a conjunclion^ which 
is the tmu-inhereni cause of knowledgCi like the ^If. li b 
all-perv'adingj and, consequently^ tnotlDiilesSp like ether. 
Though it b al]-j»ervmling, it b limited by the enfire body^ 
and senses as the organ of internal perception. Both self and 
inaiias an? tiU''pervAdmg, and thdr conjunction is nnturaJ and 
out produced by an acdon. 


A quality b distinct frutti octimi, has a subordinate 
<gui;ate;i), and b not a material cause. There arc twonty four 
qualities; oolouri toste^ louchi tmnjber, dimensiou^ dis^ 

tlnctnes&j cfluiunctioUp disjunntjonp reuiotiniesii* proxiinityp 
w eight , fluidity p viscidity * cognition* pleasure^ paiuj desire ^ 
aversion, volition, imprusaion* audible sound. (dhvcuii), inani- 
fc 5 Uies& (prnfcatya)* and potency* (SaJcti). Audible sound is 
a i|oality qf ah* whidj manifests sound. An object b the 
anbiJtratc qf mnuifestness; which is its qujslificatioii called 
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It iktennm^s what m ob|eci of 

hnowledgt^ It h kiiovva by iiervcpdou through th^ relation of 
ideuUty with whai is ia CQUlimCtioii, Though it abiiks tn 
Qulyt U ahidos Jndireotlj m gtmus, quality nod octiud 
owing to the relition of ideality with tfiemp and aLio in non- 
■existooce of whidi they are counter-positive entities. They 
becoToe objects of knowledge through the tnnnife$tiii^ of 
substanoesJ** Oisuiietness exists in all substances, otettml and 
uoit^tcma!. DistLactiiess ia produced substances is not admitted 
by Prebhnksja. Hui it is admitted by ^Kumarila, because 
euce umoag the produced substances js petiirelviedl. Distinct¬ 
ness is the cause of the empmcal u^ of differ^ce. It piny 
be curgued that the natures (;tvaru{>a> of ^uhistaiices ctrnsdtute 
tlieLr djstinctiij^ ; that these an: perceived in produced isub- 
stancesi which do not require distinctness i fast that in eternal 
^ubiitances wbtxic dtstLogubdimg attributes are not perceived ^ 
their disdnetness as a dl^riuguishing quality niay be inferred- 
This argument is ^vrong. The mtriusic nature jsvard]ial of a 
substance does not constitute its differeuce (bheda}. Tf it did 
S0| the cogniiiou of dl^erence as a rcbituni as In the form 'the 
ditTerence of a iiif% or as an attribute as in the fonn *a cloth 
Ib dMerent troui a jar’ would have no Buh<t7attiiii, and the 
worda 'jor’ and 'difiefeace' wuuld be s^nnyms. So cBitinct- 
ness exists in all substance?!.'*’ 

Potency (saktii alHdes in substance^ quality and antiDu. 
and has the genus of potency (^titvaj. It is known by pre¬ 
sumption and fmni Vedie testhnauy. It empirical (lauMka) 
and scriptural {vaidika). The ilr^, e.g,, the of burn¬ 

ing in fire is known by preamuprioit^ The sectmdp a.g., the 
potency of a sacrifice to produce happing in heaven is known 
from injimctious of the Vedas only. The potency of burn¬ 
ing abides in a substance fire). The potency (rf a 

white offering to VEyu to generate plenty of wealth exists 
tn a quality white colourK The potency of hilling to 

produce misery in hell abides in an action. The Nyaya d^ie^ 
tlm existence of potency (saklt), and explains the potency of 
fire to bum by its distidLCtive nature (svabhlva). This view 
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ii^ UTDiiiTi beca^ise th^ piiitir& of a thmg raisEs so long as ibe 
sabstance kete. But the jMwer of buming can bo destroyed 
by a fjaiiiciilar kind of incautfllTOOi etc. Then, agniUi 

'iiiilunt* Is another rtanue for 'potency" (iakti). The non- 
existence of a counterncting agent (pmtibaiidlLflka) is not the 
cause of huntings because non-existence is never a causdl con- 
ditbn. So burning is due to the poTi'er of burning. The 
Prabh^nrss regard potency as a distinc* categorj% This view 
is wrongi sincB it ^loiiitea ihc law of parsimony. There is need¬ 
less priilixLljr fganm^^J in as^tning potency as a dbtinct cate- 
gcry. It is more TEtfona] to regard it els a quality. The BhattB 
htrmBiiisaka does not deny potency, but denies it as a distiticl 
category. He admits it to be a qualit>% which is known by pte- 
sumption- The same kind of conjunction witJj fire which ts 
always foBowcti by butningj is not followed by It In the presence 
of a hie-exttngiiishjiig gem or a dmnn. Therefotep there ts 
some Eulditiomd cause over and above the conjtinclioD witli 
fire, dther perceptible or imperceptible, ivhich is the cause of 
bumiug. If such an additional cause in the (ortn of potency 
b not assumed, bttming in the alienee of a 6re-ex±ingmshing 
gem or a charm ^ and iHmdiiiming in its pre^Anee cannot be 
accounted for-i Hence an iraperoeptibk c^u 3 e m the fortn of 
poteucy^ which b a qiiaiityp ranst be assumed.**" 

Action or motion abides m non-pcivasive substances only* 
is perceptible^ and the cause of conjunction and dbjunction. 
It is of five kinds* trU-, upward motion, dowTiword motion* 
contraction, expansion, and locomotion. Ktmiarila recognizes 
also action in the self. Physical motion ^pEmspandal is not 
the oniy torm of acUnn. Motiori in a sutetauce^ which brtn^ 
about conjunetzou and disjunction in $pace, la purredved.^"* 
Knmartla admits ihe existence of generality like Prabhl- 
kar*. Ii b the cause of the knowledge of nun-difference among 
different individiiaK "This b a cowV 'That also is a cow*. 
There b ihe genUs *cowiiess' (gofvajf in differtnl individual 
cows, w^hidi b conunon to them. Community (oamanyaf Is 
the grotind of asstmiUlion {aiinvrtti). Iiidividniils are the 
grotjiui of diSCriminatiDTi (vyavrtti). There would be no assimi¬ 
lation, if them were no community in the individuals. A single 
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eoinmunity subsists in many mdividimls. It cmuiot be sfiid 
to subsist in them eitlier in iU eiidrety or lU its iJirls, amm 
il is devoid of poits. But ivu pcfwive it to subsist in tbem. 
Thjeie is uo inherence isaniavAvs) betweea u atuversaj atid an 
individual, aLnce there is no iohejieiice. Further, inherEiiee 
is said to be a wikUon between two inseparable entitiea, which 
■ j < the oi ^h ^ "this subsists in it^i tint wo liave 

such a perception as ‘this Ls a cow', and not as 'eowness fRatvaJ 
subsists in this ociw ’. There ia Jdcntity-in-diffarefla; between 
the universal utiil the individusl. The universal Is tint entirely 
different trom the individual. Hot is it entirely identical with 
it. It is partly diffcretil from, and partly identical btjIi, the 
individual, Clcucraljly and individuality subsist iu the same 
locus, the individual. This proves tbett oon^Uffetence or 
identity. 'CowHess' jgotva} and 'wV aie not synenyniuu!r. 
This proves their difference. Hence there is no contradictum 
between dJflercnce and uoH*diffcjence between the universal and 
tbe individual.’** 

Kumarib denies the category of inberence (satnavSyah It 
is said to be a relation between two uiscporable entities, sub- 
btauce and (tualityj substance and action, the whole and the 
ports, and the wliivtrsal m*iH the individnii!, wliich is the cause 
(if the notioD 'this anliasts tn it', Kuiuirila regards iaiiereuM 
as identity (tiilitniyal. If it is different Etom the relata such as 
the universal and the individual, it vothi ot subsist os a relation 
between them, ff, tm the othiir Imud. it is tdeiiti<ail ivitli litem, 
they ctmnot be cUffwent frmn each olhcf. Iiilierence is identity 
between two iuseparabh: entitles. It is a particubtr phase ol 
tJism, If if be an fstern*! rtlnlimi bet ween substaltis and 
quality, of the like, which relates tliem to sach oilier, thim it 
wwld require another inherence to ralaie it to each oF the In'n 
relata, and so on to infinity. This infinite regress con be 
avovded, if inherence U regarded as identitY in essence. 
Further, inherence is said to be iosciianibSc relation, w'hich is 
the of scfiaftible relation. Separable relation is either 

having separate mov'cntenls or sabsbtiiig in different substrates^ 
Farts of a whole can have movements, tltough the whale ia 
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motiojil&sg. Tile whole in its jwia, which £ulx!£bt iu 

thi^ parts, The^ subsist in difieraitt substrsies. The ^cau^ 
subdists in im utdl^ndnoif whic^h subsists in its llieFe 

is a separable xelaiiDTi lietweea the whnLe and Its parts, and t!ie 
genus and the individusi. There is no inherence between 
ihe£n/“ 

KttmaTila nejeets the categories of potenej^ utnnber and 
dmilarity recognised by Frabbaknra. Potency i^a^tij is an 
ucperceived qnaUty in a jsitbstfliiL-e, whicti is iuferred frntn its 
effect. It is generated aiong with the substance. Niimber is a 
quality. Similarity a a quality which ctittsist& in the possession 
of the same airangenieaL of tnany parts by two 5 u 1 »UiJce^> 
It U not a djstiiicc category, sinL'e it sidmlls of degrees.”^ 
Thus potency^ number and simihuity arc not dbdncl cate¬ 
gories. 


10. PmbJjdieom: The CategQriss, 

Prabhataia recognizes the eight categones of substance* 
quaUt^v action, cominunity* mheni^nce, potency, uutnbcri and 
snnitarity J** Substance is the subsuaie of qualities. There are 
nine substances: earth, water, ffie» dr* ether* self, mafia±i, 
tune, and space. H4irtli| water, fire, and air are visible and 
tangible. Ether is not viabl*, because it b colourless. It 
api»ears to be white owing to the particles of fire ia it. It 
apjicars to be dork at lught owing to the absence of light. It 
is iiufj^mptible, but inferred as the sahstfatum of sound, Atr 
is perceptible. Et is iidther hoi nor cold. It upjieafs to bt hot 
owing to the particles of in it. It appears to bo cool owing 
tp the pardclos of water in it. E^arth, water* fire* and oir are 
perceptible in the non-atomic srate. But ether, timep space» 
and monas are only inferable, Durlaiess is not a substance, 
but mete alKOUCe of light.*** There are twenty two qualities? 
colour* taste, ameD^ touchy diintndoo* distinctness* coujnnc- 
tioa* disjunction, remoteness, proximity, weighty fluidity ^ visci- 
litty* impresaan, sound, cognition, pleasure, pain* desire« 
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ftvermoa^ volitLaa* and merit, A^tiw ia Ituperceptibk. It U 
infemd fhnu a series of dutjudctioin and disjonctipii.^^^ 

Generality ^bsist5 in the individtuib entUelyi and is dis- 
tidct fmm them. It perceived by the It h 

eommon to many iudividtiiiJa arc different from cmc 

oiLDthcr. It is the grouDcf of our conception of non-dilfereqce 
oniony diSeient individuate. It is the basis of thcic assimi¬ 
lation^^*' The genus is difiercnt from the tndividimls in which 
it mheres. There is a relation of subshstentx rparatantrata} or 
iDlierence Isamavaya) between them. When an laiUvtdllal is 
bom* n new relatioii of iulicteaie* is generated, wMeh relates 
It to the gentiA which subsists in the other individtuds of tlie 
same class. Wlifin an indjviduaL dies* the relation of inherence 
l^tween it and the gemLS is destroyed. Prabhikam admiis the 
geiierahrks of substancep i[uatity and action. But Jtc denies 
the reality of the surnmuirf git%us or beioghbod (aatta)pi which 
is rccognmed by the Vaise^ka. Att indtvidua] tMug has its 
sciecibc exbteoffl (svaropasatta)i but no luere emstenee or 
beiugbood (sattn}. So prabblkara denies the esdstence of tbe 
highest genus or bemghood/^ 

ProbliAkara adnilts the retlity of subststence (paratafitratal' 
or Luherence |sama\4ya). It is the rehibon bettveem tw^o in¬ 
separable entities. It is eternal in eternal substance, and non- 
eternal in non-eternal substances. There art many inherences, 
Inherettce is tEroducadr i^hen an cStci ia produced, which 
iuhcies in its material cause. It is not percefitible, \mt always 
inferred.^** The Vklse^ka regards Inherence as one and crlertml. 
PtahhSkara t«cognir.es the category of potency or po^'cr 
It is the imperceptible energy which pioducos on ^ect. 
It is mferred tooi its elfecl. It b the energy by virtue of 
which a substance pnxluces au effect. Fire has the power of 
hnniLng* which is either overpownered or destroyed hy u fire- 
ex tinguf siting gem* a charm^ or an unguent, v/hea it does not 
bum. W^ien the effect is never destroyed* the cau^I pow^cr 
b destroyed. W^iieu it is prodncod on remo^l of these counter¬ 
acting ageotSv ib^ causal power is o^wpowensd. It is Eternal 
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'm trabsliuicc$3 and non-eteriuit in no-H'i^tetnai ^b^tmijcc^. 

it is dloog w-ith the trimsieiit ssibstaiices in Vkhich 

il subbi^b^ Fotency differs from velocity {saibiskAral in that 
the Eatter is tnmjdem in eternal things also, ancl tlapendent on 
othei' causes in transient things^**'* The Nyayg cntitnsitri of 
Frabbakara's dDCtdne of port'er has already been given. 

Number not a suhstanccp since it subsists in qtmiitks. 
There are two odiotirs. three touches, and the like. The %i\h- 
sistonce uf number iti f[ualities E!aimnt Ive ^inid to 1w figurative t 
dnee its sub^stence in them in a prittuuy sense is not cun- 
tntdicted. The ar^tunent that it csimol abide in them bectnii^e 
it ts a quality is irmng, innee its being a quality caunot be 
provedi, It is not ci quality of a substance, since it afndes in 
uiiiiry substances like a genus. Nor is it a tnovemenT, since 
it is porccrpttble* nnhke a movement. Nut is it a geaeraUtj', 
since il is non-ctemaL Hence ntunber is a distinct category. 

Siniiiarity is not s subslynce, since it tihide:S in qualities 
and tcotinixsH An. udnui is lieroeived as -similar to another 
odour. A modon is Inlerrod as smiLor to another cnodoxu So 
il LS ncithcf a quality am: a motion^ Xnr hi h a generalityi 
since il is not the cause of the experience of being cottimou 
to many entities. It subnlsLs in gmeralides^ hut a geitenility 
does not exist in generalities. We know siiniladty faetw^n 
the genus of a eow and thnt of a buffalo. So sitailnrity is 
different frotn generality, £nher«ice b a kind of rebtiou 
between a substance and its quality or motion, the genus and 
the Individualp and a nuitetial cause and effect. So simi- 
brily is pot inhereuot It is n distinct category, wbtdi ts per¬ 
ceived in pcjceptibla things tbrougU tlm perception of the 
actions, and put» as commem to two or -more Ibings. 
It is inferred in imperceptible things from many ceimnon 
heaturci. Gafigc^ denies the category of similarity. Ele 
teirards simihirTty with an object as being endtwd mritb many 
qualities of it, which art nut its common quitUdes.^^^ 

Prabhnkara rejects the Vfli&$it» category of particuliirity 
(vi.^c=sa|h, which b said to ubide in an eternal substance^ tlinl 
di^uingiiiahcs it ftwi another elema] suhstance possesamg 
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oonxmcni qydideit 0 ml actiim-s. But dls^tinctnes* clktia^ukh 
im ttCTHiii substanct from uncFther memal 5tlbstaIIC^e 
fiimiLtr qtidltLicd itnd So parHctibirity is xiol diiferi^t 

froTJi distinctness, md so BOt a disduct category/^" 

Both Kumurilii und Priibhifeiira recoignir^ tho reulifeif of tie 
estemoJ world mdepetidf^ttt of our ooeniiions. The MlmnifiM 
does not behevie io the periodic creation und dii£!»>lntion of the 
tvoild by God. ProdnctLan *iijd destmctioil Of tMn^ ate con¬ 
stant. The parti of the world hove Jin origin and an end, 
but the wdrld, as u wliuli?, has an origiit and un cud in time. 
Tliere is no creator w ik^troy^r of the world.*" 

11. Kun^nh i Th^ Natuft ttud Kne^kdj^f 0 / iht Srlf. 

The ^ITciiddisS ompbasi^ea rittialh3i:i.c morality enjoined by* 
tJic Vedas. TJie performuncc of sacrifices generates an int- 
perccpliblc [potency (aptirv'a I in the self, which mulatns in cour^ 
of tlnie, iind produces its consequence in another world. The 
potency snhsiifs in the jueorporeal sotd^ wlii<di leaves its mortal 
coil, and p^$e!$ to another world tvhete it enjoys and suffers 
the erjn5i!i|neiicc& of its aetiuns. 

Jaimiiii regards the self ^pum$i) as distinct from the aen^- 
organs sm<l cognitsons, Savnra regards it as a pemimiiiot entity 
distinct froiii the body, the dtal forces, the i^ii^-organSj and 
cognliionsK It is kuawn by hut not hy others or shown 

tei others.*** It is self-UtummEd (iitmajyotih) or apprehended 
by iisdl. Tt has coguitiimp pleasure, d^ire, recollection and the 
like. It ii an object of *J*-coiiscioniine5s (ahmhpratyayft). 

Kumanlit follows Savom fu hb couceptioji of the It 

ifl different from the body, the sense-organs, am] the LabcUect 
or cognitions. It is uhjquitotas^ eteranl, mcorpdMl, immaterM 
and trati.4iuigrating. It is a knnwer (jnlta}, enjoyer (bhokti)> 
and active iigcnt ikartnb it is the snhstratt of cognitimi, 
pleasure, desire, averskittp volition, ttnpressimj, ttiiarii and 
demerit, whhh arc iih mocks. It undergoes m^iflificalions, and 
b yet etemal. Its modal duaig^a do tint vomprombe its eternal 
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fiatwif. Cpifiiitioii is an action {kriyai or a modnl chimge 
IpAji^iainfl^ of the sdf* whidi is not pcrceptiblei but iofcrJible 
from cogtu^Cfjiiess (joafata) or uianifcstness (pt^a^yal oi the 
object. In deep sleep there ia do cogttiti™i liTit there is a 
potency of cogpidon. There b no pleasure in deep sleep. Tht* 
^£>-call&d tecoUecHaB of pleasuru during deep ^etrp on wakinft 
froiD it is due to the ^ihsence of paiD. Tb«r self b of the nature 
of potency of Kigiiition- 

iCtnti^la somctiiiiE^ speaks of the self as self-iUumined-F 
It b cogtib*d by Itself, acd not by otheisJ^* Somotimfes he 
speaks of it a.s att object of 'r^onfwionsnes®,*** When it b 
£;pokexi of as imperceptible (agrfihyaj* it mean^ that it b appre¬ 
hended by itself, ajid caniint be perceived by others,^" Thus 
ECtunoiiln regards the self aa both sell-itliiinliied and on object 
of ‘1'-consciousnessj whicli oJ-waysi points to the mere cadstence 
of the self* which is of the nature of pure consdoasnfcisj,"*^ 

But Parthnsarathi Miira regards the self as an object of 
"r-cousdousness nr tnenlal perception. He denief its self- 
luininoduty on the ground that it is not n 1 an^fe^lted in dreamlesa 
sleep. So It is an object of mental percs^itiQii. 
n® is meniai percept ion. Parthiisarathi 5£i^ii agrees with 
the Kaiyayika in regarding the $elf an object of mental 
perception. 

Frabhikara does not regard the self as an objKl of "I- 
consdotisness or mental percetdiDUp beonise the ssamc sell can- 
mil be the know^er imd the known. The knowing telf can never 
be the ktioipm object. So Prabh^m maintoLds that the self 
iff known as the subject of oil cngnitimjts nf objects; that thetc 
is no T^-conscionsness in additiop to consdonsness of objectSn 
Cognitions Rianifesr themselces, their objects a= objects (vi$aya^, 
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and the sdf as Uie know fir tjaata), or the sabstrate iSfeay-a) 
in whiidi they ioherc-*** 

Rrthawrathi Midra refutes the objectioii oE Prablwhartt. 
He ciddently means by «lf-con.ttadktioij in the ijfiira bfihfs an 
objfiet of 'I'-fionsciouaocssor nieiital petteptioH that it tssimiily 
the oeent of the act of cognition w'hicb cannot |>roduce ite 
result fswiphalftt in it. Tlie resnit of the cognitive ott b iiumi- 
festation (blidaiiiia), which exists in the self, the agent of the 
cognitive acL It b an object of consciousness, since it is ttiani- 
fested hj* it. If it b not manifestetl by the cognttive act, it 
cannot be said to he revealed by it- If It b manifested by a 
cognition as frabhakant maintain.^, then also it is both subject 
and object of consdonaiesa. Thus be also cannot avoid «li- 
contradiction.'** PaTthasarathi Mbra maintains Unit ohjeet- 
oonscionsoess b not Blwaysi accompanied by T -consciousniisa , 
tliat sometimes it b appropriated by the self, when it is known 
as an object of 'r-consdonsfies which is distinct from ^j®Ct- 
The self is not always known as tbe sribieel or 
knower, as Prabliakara maintains. If it were always known, 
as a knower, it could not be an object of recollection and 
tecognilton. In recollection and recognition both it is tlw 
objecl perceived in the past, that is represented to co^ons^ 
ness,—and not Uieir subject Hence in tlie Tecoltecrion and 
recognition of die self, it is tlie self perceived in the past ^ an 
object of nHsntal perception, that is represented to couscions-- 
nes 05 the object of praseiit recoUectiim and recognition. 

(itberwise they would have no objects; but there enn 1 h no 
cognition withoat an object. Hence the self k an object of 
*1‘-consciousness or incolal perception .*** 

Bill how «n tJle self be subject or agent (kartal and obiect 
ikarmai at the same time? Tbfi self, according to Kcaniirila, 
is u comsdous substance; as conscious, it ts the subject, and, 
as a sntetance, it is the object.*** Javanta repiftscnts Kuinarna's 
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vitw in this Tnanner. M&dhusudana &ir^svatt alsa credits 
Knmnnlu uith the view liiai the sell is pjartly coiiscictus and 
partly nuoonBciotiS,*^^ It is tlic tnou'cr tfimisj^li the censieiotis 
qnd the object of knowledge throiigh the unton^DUS part. 
It is trandumied into cotrniiioh^ pleasure and tin* like through 
Sailimaiitla Vati also credit;^ Kttmarila wiih this vieiv.^** 
iLumarila struggled beli^Teen two concepts of the self, tlie self 
ns pure seU-limiinoiiA cotisciomness and Ilii£ sidf 115 » substnitce, 
partly cansdous Wid parily imctniisctuus, subject as well as 
object. 

The self is dtsdnet fn?m the body, which ig its organ of 
fpcpenence. It is meteriil und unt,x>iL^eiou3, and cannot act by 
Itself. Ii can net only when ji is sapmised by the consdons 
self, and realt^e its ends. The self ia itnniatetiiil and devoid 
of physicat motion, udiidi is not the only Ibnn of action, as 
the Vai^ika fuajiitains- II sssmues a itariicular body in 
accordance with its merits and demerits aE:tpilT?d in the past 
birth, and directs its iicttoRs, When ihe unseen fiefenetes- art 
exhausted, it cen,^ to have any body and direct fu actiQQS, 
and attains irhcnitlon. Though the is devofd crf physical 
motion, it can trnnsmigrale into another hody* since it is 
uhiquitotis, h an produce physical morion through its body. 

KumuriU -dies the Samkhya argtonents for the distincrioD 
of the self from the bndy^ The fonniiT ia pure* sIuipU^ fneor- 
poneal^ mijTuiteriiil, and disembodied, whUe ilte latter is impure, 
compltacp corporeal, marndd:. and embodied. The body fe an 
fsadiphata) and an arrangcaicnl of parti l^aniuve^lp 
iviudi exist for a conscious self, and reah/.c its puiiio^. The 
seK is u conscious knower, which bits experiefiee thmtigh tta 
body with a particular irrong^ement of parts to reaHire iu 
ll h tibiqmtoiis, eternal, causdous and acti^v, while i& Iwdy 
b limited, iKsrisliable, utmonsciaus and mactive. The fnrtiier Is 
the knowef (ahamh while the latter is a kaown object (idantK 
The former is imp^eptibk to other?, while the latter is per- 
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ceptiblF to them. Sti the self is distinct from tjic body. Its 
identification with the Imdy is due to false knowledge.*** 

Plcasore is ioferted from a bcaniiag face, which may he 
^saiti to Iw a quality of the body But it is not its miality, since 
it is not perceived liiside the bodj' when it is ilissected. We 
can perceive the colour of its inleriof, hot we cannot perceive 
pliiosnre. Bnt pleasure is a tpiality, which must abide in a 
substance, anti the substance in which it ahiiies is the self. 
Siiiulati5‘. cognitloii, desire, voUlinti end Uie tike ore the ituaJi' 
lies of the self, which is their sulystrate, Furllujr, 0011*01004- 
ness cannot be u quality' of the material cteiaentri of the Itody 
either disl«tjutivel.v or collectively. liorUi, water, and the 
other eieincnta separately do not possess coiLsci(Hi.s»ess, and. 
consctnumtly, cannot possess it collectively. If consciousness 
Lclouged to all the olcnients of the body, then all Iwing equal 
coiilil uot be related to one another, tf it lieloiigcd to one oi 
them, the other clenients would be sobordinale to it, which is 
contradicted by experience. Hence consciousneas cannot be a 
quality of the body, wbidl cannot be a kriowet.*** 

Life is not a quality o£ the body, since it is destroyed when 
the body is not destroyed, or a contradictory quality is not 
piodnccd in iL So life must be doc to ati dfon of the self 
which {guides the body, it bss life so long as. it is anunated by 
the soul.‘** 

Tlic self is distinct front the sense-organs. It is the con- 
-seious agent of them, which tire its unconscious instromenls. 
They cannot function without its gtiidauce. Even on the 
destTOclimi of a sense-organ, die self can remember objects 
[azrecived in the past through It. ft can synthesixe the senaa- 
derived through the different sens&^irgans. ft is eternal 
and ulJ-pervading, while lliey ore perishable and of limited 
magnitude. Tlte iniiid (tnanas) cannot be the knower, since it 
b the internal organ fay whkb the self can perceive its qualities. 
It is an nacouEcvouB instruinent of the sell which ta its agent. 
So the self is distiiict from the inonua and the exltnual sense- 
organs.”* 

i-SV~Aii^rfUo, 7, T3, T4, 15-75. IIJ-M. ft?; ftD., pp. It^ 
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Thi! sel/, Acoofftiog to the fiiiddliistA, is a series of morneo^ 
id^s (vjjoanasaatmaaj, efich of wtiicli is modified by the 
iatpreiisiun (t-ssanfi) of the preceding idea. The idea that per¬ 
forms oa actiou and the idea that reaps ite fhut belong to the 
s[ine ^ries. JThe agent of an action and the cicperiencer of 
its ennsequenoi belong to the same series. KeeoUectiun and 
recognidoo are due to the tnuisfereni'e of iinpressioiis (vasatia- 
sadikrainal from an untecodrut idea to a shbs^ueni idea in the 
same series. Moiijentar>- ideas do not n:f|uire any t^rtoonenl 
suhsttatton,*'* 

Kmiiarita criticizes the Buddhist doctrine like the Naiya- 
yiUa.^ Ihc Buddhist bidieve^ in tmnsinigratioin. But if the 
soul 15 a tuete series of motnentar^'' ideas, it cannot traitsmignte 
from one body to another, and enjoy the fruits of actions done 
in ^ the previous birth. Ideas being tnomentary, they can be 
neither a doer (kartdt nor an enjoyer (bliokta). They are 
immaterial, nop-pervasHve and tnotionlessi. So <mc and the same 
idea cannot trenstnigrale from one body to another. There 
is no subtle body through which ait Idea may pass into anotlier 
body. Even if it existed, an idea could not pass with it. An 
idea cannot exist in the getiu-plasin whidi cannot have cogni¬ 
tions, since it is devoid of sense-organs. An idea can exist !n 
the form of a cognition which is due to the sense-object-intcr- 
course. The BuddhLit may argue that an idea existo in the 
embryo in the stole of a latent potency (Mli), But Kuniarila 
urges that a potency cannot exist without a substratum f^raya) 
in the embryo, ff the material sense-organs were the substra¬ 
tum of the ];»Otfincy of ideas, then the sense-organs would be 
consciois and there wmdd be no rebirth, since they would 
lie destroyed with the body, and on their destructiini the 
tojtency of ideas would he destroyed. Punlier, [£ the seose- 
otEaiis rrere the stibatratum of the potency of ideas, they nsiuld 
^iiifest it and produce ideas. This would oontradicl the 
Bmidbwt doctrine that an idea is prwliKed by a preceding idea 
•roly- Moreover, there a nothing to prove that the Bist cogni- 
iiQTi o A tittt'-bam child product hy m pf ecedinj§^ idea, 
nnian cousiderw it to be produced by a sense-organ in 
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ititerraiiira; with on ubjtx't. If ihe pQUmcy of Ideaa exUU with¬ 
out any iubstratum in an embryo in order to prcwiiice siihs- 
r|u^t ideasj then tJ:ie t^o-cdlled potency is unotber name for the 
^ui 5 uJ, Ld fdcl» Uie potency of ideas can exist in the pumiuncnt 
sonl only, which Is its isnbstralc. It canndt exi3t without a 
substxnte. Tlie first idea that acte and the last idea that reaps 
the fruiU of its uctioas must hnv^ a comnioii substrate* the 
pennanent soul. 

The Binidhii-t theory of the self cannot account for recoUec- 
tson imtl TCCOunitiotL An object perccivetl by a past Idea can- 
noL be remembcrctl by a present iika^ cvxn as an abject 

perceived by Dovadatta cannot be remembered by Yajttadatt:*. 
Recollection b due to the revival of an impression (sam^lcnfa^ 
which cannoi abide in ideas which are momentary. The per- 
manent self only can be the smbatrate of hiipres&iou*, which 
are produced by ita pa^r perceptiouAp revived by su^f^cstive 
forces^ and Temombered by its recoilectioUp The BuddhUt 

theory of transference of impressions cannot icxotint for 

recollection and reco^itioa* Momimtar^- ideas cannot leave 
their bnpresslons (vasonsl wludi modify the auccecdin^ ideas. 
Tbev are anomentary, and cannot be their abode. RecoUectiofl 
find reco^ition of objects caniiot be cxplniiued by Riouicntory 
ideas and thdr ImiJtessioiw^, Recognition of the identity of the 
connrit be explained by momentary ideas and their Lm- 
presinns. The pa^t iMgnition cannot be apprehftnded by the 
cognition, since It no longer exists. The present 

cognition nbo emmot be apprehcitiled by the past cognition 
which h nan-eyistent. The fibjeci of recognition is neither the 
payt cognitiop uor the present cognition. Tlic permanent self 
(July can be the sutetrate of impressions, and can accmuit for 
fecoltcctiQn and recogoilion of objects and recognition of the 
identity of the self. T am the same self as 1 was ye3tcjday\ 
This is recognition of personal identity^ whitb proves th^ 
existeucc of the fiermancnt self^^"^ Kumarila reiterates the 
?fyaya argmncnts for the mdsreuce of the permanent i>elf* and 
criticizes tlie Buddhist theory of the self in a simitar manner. 


*” SV.| UtmAvaiiii 34, ri2^72, jW, 115-1^. jMtrt^peoa pnOr^hluiRl- 
rfl wi^st iJLifapT>tyiiy«i.a jlSiiTiid ofLyaijra iilLhiTatira ji^Atah flrldhih- Ihid* 
KBL, W., pp. ±205!. 
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12 . Prabhutarai The Nature enil Ktumledge of the Setf. 


Prabhflkara regards the self as distinct from tie bodjj lie 
suiujemrgijus ami the hitcUect or oognUions. ft is eternalt 
nbiciuiUJUs and nmaifbld, There is a distinct self ta each body- 
It ji aiiimfeslcd in all cognitinns of objactB^'" j^Lijdliiisuddna 
:iunisvati credits Prahhakara Miih the view that the self is un 
uncon-wieuB, jiervasive agent and enjcft'erJ” [t is imecmidous^ 
since consdonsness does not constitute its essence. It U lmnv^m 
as the sttbstmte of the cognition *1 know’, buL not as of the 
nature of coasciousnass.*** Pfulihakani regards the seif as s 
substance, which is not of the nature of aHiscrausness, hal a 
substrate of eoiLwiuasjiesft. Cogniltoti is not a modification 
(pariflflou) of the self, as Kuinfitilii maintatfis, but ita fiuality, 
as the. Ivyaj‘fl«Vaiiepl£a thinlES. The self is manifested as the 
tijow'er of all cognitions of objects. It is a knwer or subject, 
and apiindmudcd as such, R i.") never np|)rehended aa nn object. 

The »lf has Btae special qualities, ti“z„ cognition, pliiei.<mre, 
(jain. desire, aversion, volition, merit, demerit, and impression, 
which are prodneed by ita coajnnctioo with ttuinas, the iiitcitud 
otjraQ. Ctignition is seff-awure."' It is appreheiiaton and 
tecolicction. Pleustirt, pain, dOsirc, aver^jon and volititm arc 
apprehended by rneotal pepception. Pleiisntv Is a posillt'e feel¬ 
ing. It is not a mere negatjon of pain. Iniprcssion is a jjcfuliar 
qualify of til* soul, which » the eitue of recoUei.'ticKn. It b 
Tinperocptihie bnl inferable from recollection. Unseen power 
(udffta) is merit and demerit. They ore known from Vcdic 
testimony. The self ig the substrate of these nine specific 
ciuslities. Prubhakara’s conoeptioii of liie self rescniblci; iJie 
NySya-Vaiaesiku vieivs.*” 

Prnbhikara regards the self os the inherent enisc of oogni- 
tifiTt!, which depend upon the coiiJuuctiQQ of the seif with 
tnonos as the oqa-iilherint cou^. Tills mind-aoui-oontoct ts 
gcnerateil by a niovemeiit of the mind (inaRa.<j due to the effort 
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ot the sanl or its nserit anti dcinerit f>rodaced hy its priavions 
actioii$H These and merits and demerits tire the ejects 

of imavious oimd-sonlHzoQliiicrta and so ora ■ivithout a beginiiing. 
Tlie action of the miad is aot the inhertat cau^ «f co^ldon^^ 
Eince iL will require mother netion of the mind its uem- 
inherent cause. So the ^eU bs the inherent cause of co^^ntiintLs 
H-hi^ inhere in it. and tlie mind-soul-cciid^ is Uteir tirm- 
inliereni 

The matuis ifi the inteniid organ of the self, svhich is of 
fltomjc duiietision. It Is the orgmt of the t:iere£[Ti:ion of pleasure, 
pain, desiru, averaoiij and v^olidon^ It ^ittiiervises the functions 
of the extemdi It iseUrmi] iro<S capable of quick 

muvetnimt* fte codjonedon with a ^oul de^>ends tipon its 
be^icuiingli!S5 tnerits and demmts,^” 

The self is Lhe enjoyor (hhoktS) \ the body Is the v'ehick 
of eniorTTifint nihogayatmui) ; the sense-orgntu^ are the instru¬ 
ments of lixpericnce n?hoirasMhimii| ; the external objects and 
pleasure, etc,, ar^ the objects of Kitperience (bhogya) ; enjOy- 
ment Ibhnfcti) is a feeUng (^edana] of pleasure * snUering is a 
feeliiijf nf pain. These five Icinds trf entities exhaust the 
reality. 

The self h ndther atomic nor coexten.-uve wim the body, 
bul uMqujtoua, It b the lahereiit cause of all its qualitic^^ 
while the mind-smdHccaitaet Is thdr nnn4zihemit ccuise^ This 
conjctQctkm j^nbdats in the son! and the mmd (iiiaiiiu#| which 
cannot exist apart froto the body The qualities of the ^jul 
are not peredved 4]jnrt from the body which Is anlmateil by iL 
Tilt? body b eai^hle tjf tnoV’^eutH but the sonl is modonlcs?. 
It oomes into ctmtnct idth all things without movemem. So it 
is all-pcrs^adiii^. But though it ts iibiquitoiis. ii cun expericace 
its qualities in connection ^vith its ovni body whicTi it Is&s 
actfuired by its merits and demerit^. The scHse-OTRnnfi are n 
part of the body. The soul can have expcrietice through ta 
own t>odr and sensC'iirf^ns onlyt which act Uic fit ntedia of 
Its esTwrieiiee. Ti cannot Las'® exyerlcnce ihrtiiijjh others' 
bodies and senso-OTBims.^" Tlioueh it fs uhiquitmni, Et coiths 
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min contact iritli tfi* atomic inaiio3 and pfoduces cognidoiiA. 
If the nifljia& w ere ubiquitous like the souL there would be no 
con tact between them. Two ubii^tiituii^ sulKtaiices devoid ol 
parts cannot cOme into coutact wilh eoeb. other. The alomic 
mamas coiiies into contact with Uie diffeient sens^Kn'gaii^ by 
its quick movemeut, and ^cnemtea different coguilidtis in 
qnick succession. They ore ttjever idniultmieou^, but appear to 
be so owing lo the quick movement of the oiunn^ and its rapid 
contacts with the soul end differem senseHSTgaas. The mipd- 
soul-con tacts are due to the soul'a merits and demerits atrquirifd 
by its past acdons.**^ 

Prabhakam criticizes the Carvaka mid Buddhist views ot 
the self like Kummla and ike Xaiyayika. He criticizes tlie 
Advaita Vediinta doctrine that the frdf u sg^lfd ttmjn oiis If the 
seif were seLf-lufuinoitSj it would be manifested to oamiciousiie^H 
during deep sJeep^ as it b nisinifested during the waking condi- 
tioii am) dream. Tu the state of Telcos there b absolute 
tion of cognitions ; so the self is not manifc^ed to conscious- 
ite^, but it reinuins in its pure condition devoid of all cogni^ 
tionjs. Tile hypothesis of the self-luniinostt)^ of cognitioiE^ can 
iidetiuaitfly flcoomii for al) states of consoonsuess. So it is 
needless to assmue the self-luminofsity of the self* which is dis¬ 
tinct from cognitiOTis, Cognirious 011I3' Ate selMuniicmjs. The 
self is not of the nature of coDSciousnesiS^ but tl is its substrate. 

Prabhikaru rejecte also the Advoitu Vedanta doctrine nf 
fche oneiiess of the self, Ti regards the self as oiie^ etemalp 
immutable, undfUerendated conscEOttsucss. There is one self 
in different individuab. Though it ia one^ it appears to be 
many owing to the variety of the media in which it b reflected, 
even as the sEin^ which is one^ apfiears to be many when it 
b effected in different ntirrors. The body^ tlie seitscHiifgauai, 
and the iutem&l organ arc ovotutes of nescience {av^dyi). The 
one self apjiears to be many owing to the plurality of the 
luteriidl organs . {fmlabkaniu^) in which it is reflected. Just as 
the one luinmou'* sun is inv^^ted with dirtiness when it b re^ 
fleeted in diffcteui mlcroi^, so tlic one seLf-lumiuous telf is 
mv^cd with pleasure, pain and the Uke> when it is reflected 
in different int ernal organs in different bodies Frabhikan& 

P. 149: |ip. 777 a. 
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contends that this anftlogy xa As in tlwi cfisa of liit sun, 

dErtineiis""ltid other qimlities thut appear diJIcreiit are unly those 
tiifli beluag to the nsHectJng miirors. iuid nol to thn £iiii wbich 
is reflected in them, so if the analogy were tmis, thtf^ diverse 
quail ties of pJuasure. ]iaiii and the like perceived hy di^ereot 
hidividuais would helau^ to ibe dMercnt tiitemal umajn^ m 
which the self is reflected^ and bqi to the But pJeasare 

uiid jiaio are t}ie qualities of the If they belonged lo one 

£elf, pleasure and pain of one iLiidit~iduai would lead to those 
of ail others But this is coniradicted by expeneace* Heace 
tlicy must l)eldng to dinerent souls, end not to tlicir adiunctii 
(upadhi^ or intcfnal cugsiisr^ 

There are oumy sotils. Their eip^ienees are cUCeretit. 
Tlioy dcquirc different merlin mid demerits by iJieit different 
voluntary actions. Thefr diflermit lots and pleasures and imitts 
art? due to the variety of iheir merits and demerits. If there 
were out soul ouly, tliere tvoutd be m variety of merits and 
detticritSn If there wtre no variety of them^ there would be 
no variety of cnjoyintmts and suffemigs, which is n fact of 
experience. So there are many soubp one m each body. One^ 
ness or the send would tend to oneness of expefiouca; which 
is contradicted by experiiiuce."’ There is an irreduidbk 
plitrahty of souls witli liuiijue ei|>Eriem5e. They art moriiJ 
ageut> experienang diverse objects in acecErdxuee with tInHi 
more] deserta. Tlic Advuita Vedanta doctrine of Oneness of the 
soul fliitly coiLtradicts the testimony of cBnadousn-ess and undet- 
minos moiraUty/** Jit5t as tile nctiotis of my body arc dtie to 
the volitions of my soul, so the actions of other liodies are 
due to the voltttniia of other soub, and tint to tho^ of my 
stJtil, I exiimence the voUuoa of toy ?oul prodncitig actions 
of my bixly. But I neii'cf experience the voHrion of my sotil 
produriiig actions of Other bodies. So I jufer that they mmi 
be dne to the volitioas of olher souls. E have infetential know¬ 
ledge of other souls. I infer them from the actioiis of thoif 
bodies produced by thdr volitioas. tine soul cannot be iiet- 
ceived by anoiher sotd.*** 
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Tht soul b adthcT pri>dtic«d nor d^Vtuy^. It is devoid 
of curigin amt end. It Is uncaused mid mdc^tnictible. It ia 
Liiuiiurtii] and ei^naL It achieves its nonrempiiioil , pure and 
trajisccntientAt condition by exiiautmng its meiits and exits. 
This is the state of Uberution. 

The self is uoL selfduinixtoiits, aiid does not appreheml ih-^lL 
lint A cognition is s&lfdutuuious, and aiiivehend^ itsdf. The 
self is knot'll as the subject of knovi'er (jnata) in ^lU cognitions 
of bbiects/^' Objc'Cls are not lippi^hundcd^ tinle!^ the self 
Li|ipreheitding ibtin is appreheuded. Tl is not iip},]t«hei2ded in 
the Ab^ice of cognitioTis of objects. Cognitioas intmift^ai 
thcTttP^Jves^ the objects which pnDdt)i?e them, and the telf in 
which they exist. The self is tifipiebcadcd as the knower ol 
objecta. It b manifested as the subject in alt cc>fititttons oi 
objects. It cannot be the subject as utU as the object of +i 
cognition, siocc it b self-contrndictorj.^^* The self b always 
tlio agent of knowledge, and never Its object,*” 

The stdf cannot be un object of mental percoption the 

follOM'ers of Knniirik and soaie Nai^ylk^ mammjiu It ia 

Hdf-contradictory to hold tliut the isarae self is the knowi.ug 
snbjcct imd the known objeck*^* In the cognition "1 kunw 
the jm* the selfdtuntuinis cogtiidoii nianifestv the jar ua an 

object, 4nd tlie self as its substrait,^^' The sdf is ap}ireJiended 
as the knower of objects ; it is always nionifested os the subject 
nr kuDwer of objectH:pgiiiticm4^ j it is never known as an object. 

The self IS implicitly involved in all conscipusiuess of 

objects. So far Trahhakflro is rights Hut the self is not always 
exji^licitiy manifested in idt con^cion^ne^ of objects. All 
eousciousness of objects docs not contain self-consdoti^ess, 
SdfH:DiLsdoiiaiii:^ is a higher degree of cotLseEcnatie$i$. The 
self is expUddy maiiifci^ed in sdf-canscioiisni;^ But the 
self is alwwinh a kiiower or subject (jh^j. It con never he an 
objei:t (jneya) of coasciPustEe&s. The knovver cannot be a fcnower 
obje^. The self b an ego or kuower. So for PmMinkaru Is 
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light. The self is not kai&wn an oa object of sdU-consiiniisiiess. 
Il i# iauumieut In CTpetieanio nnd transeejids it. It is not on 
object of cxjKiieti^eih It i& lUJt eweti tui object of self^Kxin^cioiis- 
a£S5. Kcpnirila is ^itmg wbett he regards the seif as an object 
of mental perceptioa or 'l^'ccmaciotisiiess;*” 

13, Ik^^ry oj InftT^nce 0 / Co^itiheii fri^m 

CiifgHiiedness of obifci (jMldtdv^dai : 

TAearj' Knowledge. 

Kimiarik regards a cognttioiL as an act of ilic self, or its 
rnode, which is imperceptihle^ which ia neither petedued by 
itself as Frahh^aiii tliioks, nor by another cogultioii its tlie 
inaiatjams. It there were do cognition, 1 licit 
wti conU not, in uny other way, acconat for the co^iLseiliiess 
of AD exisrijig object ; so after ihe object has been togrmetl, 
wc know the cjcistence of the cc^nitioit 33 a means of knowing 
the object*** Parthiis^aihj Mi^ asplaiiis it thn_^; First an 
object is cognired, then the existence of a cognitian is known 
by tiresmiipticn, U iliere were 00 cogmtiozij cogni^dness of 
the object could not be accoaiited for. In the obsence of oog- 
Duedness of an object the esdjatence of a cognition cajuiiot be 
known by presumption. So presumption proves Uie c:chi:texice 
of a cognitioti.*** l^rthas^ralhi Mldru sots forth Uic following 
argiimcdts to prove KmnarilaV doctiihe, ( 1 ) An act of cog' 
nitmn involves four factors, an agent of the cognitive act 
tjnatn) or a cogniiJnR self, an object of cognition (jafiyaJ, an 
instrumental cognition (karanAjnatiB), and a revolt of ct^m- 
tion Iphalal ot cdgnii^ness (jnatata.i or manife^essi {pnifca(ya) 
Ln its^ object, even as the act of cooking products cookednesA 
ED rice. The act of cqgtiitian b tiic cause ; coguizedness is the 
effect. The cognirirt: art as the cnim la iufnrred from cogniiced- 
oe$5i as the effect. The cognitive act as the canse is enferred 
from cogniiDcdnc^g of its object as the effect- The objects of 
knwltdge arc either i^ceptible or iDfcnabte. Perceptihaity 
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(apamk^ya) aud iiiierabHily fplmk^yajf lire produced fay seusis 
percepiipn aiid jnleT^ce tcspectively m llieijr cifaject£», A 
cogiiidcn is inipiirGepttble hut inferable from co^fpiizedncss-'^* 
12) A cognitioiL is tnferred Erom the reMiotj between the self 
and the object, which is apprehended by menial j.kerMptli>n, 
The self is the bnoweri and ihe object m known. The &Mf 
can know the object when it is rchited to it: smd tM rdation 
between them is hfouslrt about by a cognition^ whkh is the 
[|yid betiveen iJiem^ which rehites them to each other. 
From the spccibc rebtidn between the self and the obiect 
bronghl about by tbe cognltiun whicb is an adventitious am* 
dition we infer the existeaee of the cognition. The relation 
15 known by mental perceptinn. It cannot be said to be sclf- 
Imninous, since there is no proof for Jbi selfdairiiuosity. It 
cannot be orgued that a cognition is selfdnniiiicms {^v^prtikliial 
which manifests an object. If aji object la cnanHeiiled by a 
seZf-huniuous cogulticiti^ then what uutnifests the rdaliun 
between the cogtiitioa and the object? The same oognUiem 
i:niittOt nianifeat it. since when Utc cognition b proiiuccd^ ibs 
relatinn hetWKu the oognition and the objiH:l does not yet 
entnv into existence. The relatian of a coguitroQ to its object 
consisb; in its manifesting the object. So when a cogiutiou 
is produced and ntanife^ls its object^ it ceases to operate^ and 
cannot manifest the relation between tbe cognition and the 
object. Further^ the cognition is moment ctry% and cannot 
manifest the object brsti and then its teblbn to the objecL 
Hence a cognition is inferred froni tbe ^{weibe ruLttion 
between the self and nn objectfdj A cognition is inferred 
from the pecuhttrily produced by it in tt* object.^ 

Even Frabhikara, who regards a cognition us mnnife^tiug iLsalf, 
its object^ and its ^tibstrntei die ielf, mus^t admit tbi* |«culisrity. 
Mauifestatiou fpralm£ana) b produced in the nbfect by the 
cognition. It ifi cognbEednes$ (jdltatij froui which the cognb 
tinn ift ittferred. Rmnarila agrees with Prabltakara in holding 


^ JfilLntikriyS U 
pikadirnt. 


fcnTS Hi ^^iLaimika kamuhMtc^rthe ulmJrt |jiTHyati 
Lt . plulaih kSryalilit^tatii kilaragaMiiltam vi^n^iuiiif B;wt* 

my^i jMotm. gD., p. 58. 

. jTiJj kartrl^iittuySiiziaitiih kixm^btatKya 

^«rafi]iar^ «4&it;uiidlio ryipirvFBpyiitvalAk^AgBh n 

Id., p. £8, 

Arthav^ta v* fciilpiL>uii pp. 5W7. 
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UiAt a peicepiual co£iittiaa produces tnonJi^tatioa in its 
object. But be differs iroin lilujiuLrild in balding that the 
eognition is not sclfduiniDouSt but infened from manifesta' 
tion or eofinmdness of Lbe object. An infereatifll cogoitmo 
produces niaiuTustatioii or cognizedness in jiast, future and 
retuote objec.-ts, though they are nnn-exIsteDt at piesent. So 
ibe cognitiun is ioJbrred froto the inunifeatation of objects; 
it is not seU*Uiiiiinnus, It cautmt be lugued that experieuce 
that the oogiutiou ia petcetved, because when the object is 
tnanifiated to coiiaciousafis, the cognitioR is not manifeslod, 
iior ia its perccptiLilJty (iparoksyaj manifested.*''' Hence a 
ctsyoition is inferred from manifestation or cogniKetlntass of its 
object, which is a peenJinr property produced by tl iu its 
object, or the spsscific relation Ijctwoea lUe self and the 
object.”' 


14, Pt<ii>kdkata>t Theory of Tnple Peteoptiem (rn'J^fr- 
pMlyafrfatiflda) ; Tiicory of Kmmiedge. 


Prflbhakarn Uold.*! that [wrcuptioii appitliends the seif, its 
and itscifi I^eroeptton is direct apprehension, whicti 
cogiibees these three factors.'** This Tiew is called the doctrine 
of triple perception ftripuppratyak^). Cognition is self, 
luminous, and inntiifcsts itself. It is not manifested by any 
other cognition. But the self and the object are tint self* 
lutniiujus. and do not manifest themselves. They depend nj*au 
a Cpgmtion to manifest them. TJiey are manifested by a 
cognttion.**' In waking condition txjth the seif and the object 
ate rnnitifested. But in dreamless sleep both ore uxiiiianihst 
though they conttntie to exist during the jifia-itxl, sisK* they 
are recogoired on wahing from sleep. If they were sclf- 
htminous. they would be manifested duriiig deep sieep. Thee 
are not iuamf.Hted at the time, bceaiire there is tio cognition 
to ntanifest them. So they are not sdf.^ltunimius. but tljcy aie 
manifested by a cognition wbkh is self-lummoRs."’ The self 


™ opi p*»iTiUt}iitv 4 ja ttrtblrihhJtajBiimiiTe 

evil DiBdiir m turilro P ” 

■< : ni‘„ pn ‘ 2 ^_ 

pni±tr4i rritpiiijajtrptnin^n ^ 

A(ir^U±«,tvitt 4 i^ 74 Ri lai prahllani 

tT4t9i9fitia (nkdliitmflJiatViiti u^ynin » 


p. t27. 
37 ^ 
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directly mwifested by every cpguitiou, presentative or 
raprefientative. There can Ise rto oogtiition of an object apart 
from that of the sielf Tn every cognitioi] of an object there 
are ^ coosciotiaaess of the self (ulmrhvitti), a consctouanes? of 
an gbjeci (vb^ayavitti), and a of the cc>gtiltkiii 

(svasaniritti)*“* In tho co^Ditinii *I know tlie jar* there is a 
triple consdomnerts, a cogiuticui of the jiir^ a cognition of * 1 * 
or the Mdfp anil a ^If-ccunido^ cognition. 

According to Ptabhakara the self is always cognlx^ ^ the 
knoxver a cognitlonp af% a cngnidon (jnana), and an 

object, aa a known oliject The self a knower, and 

can never be knowti m an object. A cogniiioii can never be 
known as im object, but as a cognltioD. ft is ssclf-monifcst 
or *clf-awaie.*'* Tf It were cogni^d by anotbet cognition^ 
it would not be selMiiminous. Tf if were cognized as an object 
of another cognition, it would require another cognition to 
cognize it^ and e»o on to infinity. So a cognitioit is self- 
conscious axvareness. But Brabh^ara Is not a subjectivi^^ 
He hold? Uiai a cxngnjtiau apprehends an object, &xvar^ sayS: 
^It is certainly ilw object that is perceived,—not ilic cogni^ 
tioxl^^* It dog£i nnt mean that a <ognilton is not cognix^f 
but that it is not cognixa;! as m objeci of anotlter cognition. 
It is ccrteinly cognisted as a cognttinn. 

But Prahbaknrti bolds that, thougb a cognition Is ajipre- 
hended by itsdfp its exL^tcnce is infixed frwr the aptirehcn- 
aion qf itfi object. He says, '*What is known by inference is 
not any object, tmi the exisletice of an object,'**** We infer the 
cxhitEnce of the cognition from the apprehension of its object* 
Prabhakam draws a distmethm between 'saitivedya* and "pm- 
meya". That 13 sarfrvedya, whoae form is apprehended ; a. 
cognition is formli^, and, eonsequcaitly* cannot be *s.aibveflya\ 
That is *prameya’p w-hose form is not manifested to conscious¬ 
ness p but which is an object of valid knowledge i tb& pr^^&encc 


p. 432, 

. *** hi AKiiiTh wamndyl, ca Niivlib 

Wmahh^Td Tiimt. Br. t L S. p. B2. - - 

ly ^ pratjttii^alimybib, lu. IfuAdhlvliayl. i, L 

&r j rPpatrmhjioaifa, lamiiAljagTaliji^^ yuTSli. 
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a cogm^im b mfeTreil froirt the apprehcniaiid of its object, 
ami so it is ^praIt 1 ey^ll^*^* 

Both Kmnorib wcl Prsbhikatia admit that tha i^xitl^nce 
of a cQgthilipd Is known by infemicc. Kujnarila regards it as 
inferred from ct^Timcdiicss (jiultata) dt uioiiifestiiess (prakafya) 
of its objects wfule Prabliakara regards it as iaffirred from the 
apprebent-tem of objectH. But PrabbakoTa refcards cognitfons 
as seif-cojjiiijtcd or eo^ftiized as cogntrions, but not as objects^ 
white Kirniiirib regards tliem as inferable £ram their eiFects in 
Uie foTin of eognixedness or manifestneas of obiccls, 

Murufi holds a diBurcnl view. He rejects both 

Kumarila and Prabhdkara's vieivs. According to him, at firsts 
ihero IS a cognition of on object, e.g., "thijs is u Jar* (vyavasayah 
and then there Is appropriation of tlie eognltiou by the self, 
"1 know the jar^ (aimyyava^ya). A self-appropriated 
eofnitioo apprehends the cognition of au objeeb*** 

Prabhakara rehnes Kwtttnriia's doctrine of tnferabJlity of a 
cognition. There is no reason or mark from which it may be 
inferred. Tlie existence of an objeet (orthmtt^ cannot serve 
as the ttiark of inference, since it is not invariably accompanied 
by a cognition. An nbject e^cists without bem^ knovru by a 
cognitioti Tlie cognition of an object farthajlana) cannot be 
the mark of inference. It cannot be a mark as soon as it ts 
produced ; but it eatt be ^ only when it h mnnJf^ted tn 
cottsciousness. If it is not tnanifested^ it caanot bo distingiiidted 
from an obj«t“cogtiitioii w-hich has^ not yet come Into exEStenoK. 
A cognitive act cannot be inferred from non-manifestation 
(anavabh^sann) of the objectHl^ognition (arthajiiaRA). The tOMi- 
fiealatiois of the object-cognitian does not depend upoji any 
other cognition, since xE b not known to Thus, there 

is uo mark (lii^ga) frntn which a cognitian cnit be inferred. 
Hence the cognition of an object is self-illumined.The 
so-coUed cogni^edness {fSltata) or nmnifE^me^s fproka^ys} of 
en object is ttotlnng but the c«:^ginlion of the object (urtha- 
jfiana], w'hiclj is self-luminous. A cogtlUion manifests an object* 


“* PSTM., p, 7T. 

Murfirimilriiiiikih enste' nirffTHTjiadjiiria jMimd] gThyate. IF., 
SM.. p. 4 < 7 . Ibid, pp. 446 -tT. 

TonnSd djih*j iSiiAa] tnyaxiiprakAfuii cy^dshyapaeantAvram. 

FF.> p. ©. 
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bm it manife^ it^if. A setf-cogniied mgtiiticHi *pp^^eflds 

fin object. 

m 

Etihkt 


15. Prabhdkiira^t of V^Mni&ry AcHon and 

dDClrint Freedom a/ Wilt. 


ProLha^am analyses a voltnjlMy aetkm iatd the fnllowtii^ 
Steps ^ (t) The knowledge oi somothtu^ to !w done fkiryats* 
ifiana) i (Z) the knowledge that it can he done by an c£ort of 
irill (k]ti5adhyataiM[in|; (3) the desire to act “i (4) the 

volition ftrti) ; {5) the motor impnlee in the body ; and 

i®f the overt action (triyn). The dfcsire to act fe gen^ted 
liy the knowledge that tbe oedon can be done by the agent's 
voUtioDi If there is the knowledge that the action cannot be 
done by his votiuon, it cannot produce the desdre to act. The 
seU muist identify itself with the idea of the act chosen by 
It m ord^ to execute it into action. If it docs not identify 
itself with the idea of the act^ it cannot desire to perform it 
The idea of the ftct is appropriated by the self which cons'erts 
it into on overt action bjr its volitioii. A volmitary action w 
determined by the self; it involves aclf-detenitmation. It in¬ 
volves Hie knowledge that the act is to be done by the sell”* 
The knowtedge of something to be done leads to voUfioii 
through desire. It docs nnt di^nd upon the knowh^lge that 
it is conducive to the agent's good, or the knowledge that it 
is xiccompamed by stronger undesirable consctpientes as the 
Kyaya holds. The kcowledgs of !=omethmg to be done is due 
to the self's reprcsentatiori of the act to be done and idenli- 
dcatioti with it.”' 

There are two kinds of duties, viS-> conditional ur pruden¬ 
tial dudes (kimya kantui) for material gain and unconditiou^ 
dudes or daily obligatory {nitya karnia^ and occasional duties 


ptiiTjirtBkain ttl grtfarnh. dlUt^ lii krtts^dhTj 
prAEtruKchl. S^rUe^aaar^ttSpnliiaiidliaiiajanyak^flt&ffiln 

471 * 13 . 


i krttsauHiTairi* 

ifMTWtatvti. ---- 

perovah 'SrdTUttfnsiwDttftpiati^aiidharmia^ryakiTT^ 
cafcfa|idTaga pravrtt^tutvBdi iK^t<>s&^^natviibAiBvitdaiiiitiiuijm 
handliitnjaajnyQr^pL fOi. p, 33. 
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^iiaiminika banuft^)^ Conditional duties are prudential acts 
lirotnpted by desires for material gain. They involve empirical 
vnlititms and fulfil ddares for selfbli ends. But, acwrding to 
Prabhataiaf the ritere knowledgt of eonducivtttess to the ascat's 
good <4tasal]ianatainaiial does not bTing abont voUtScm* Tlie 
desire for the realiwirioTi of the good as appropristed by the 
self is the real inceatnre for voUtioni Mere deJdre ■ fcr pleasure 
is not the teal "motive fcLfce. Bnt the self as fiuaJified by tlie 
desire for pleasure is the spring of action. In uneDiiilitiijniU 
duties there is no desire for pleasure^ They are free from 
enipiTicnl nioti^'eSt srid inx'olve purely tutional vHll undetci> 
miued by any oonsiderations of niateriat gain or desire for 
pleasure. But die self's rcprcsentatitHi of the acts and identi- 
ricatinn of itself with them prompt it to will. In oonditional 
duties there is the knowledge tliat tbe acts are conduove 
to the self's good, onieeotnpanied by the tnowlodge of .'strooger 
undesirable consaquenees. But luUe* the sell identities itfdE 
with the desire for tile realutatinn of the good, there can be 
no volition. In itnconditional duties there is no desire fot the 
rentizatioo of any good. But there is the desire to jierfoTta 
an action, detennined the pure sea* of duty, undetertoined 
by any empirical motive, But the mere desire to iJtt'form th^ 
aedort cannot lead to volition. The self represcots tlie act to 
itself and idcntiiles itself with it. The desire to act as sp«i- 
fytng the self leads to volition. The act of seU-appropriatian 
is common to both conditional duties and uaconditiomil duties. 
In both there is approprUtioB of desire by the self. Pnahba- 
kara onphasiies this ekraent of sdf-referMi« in all voluntary 
acts,”* 

Prabhakara holds that in every voluntary aetton there is 
the coMciousness of fnecdom or the knowledge that it «« be 
done by the selPs will. If there is no eflort of its ^■oiitio^, 
the action carmot be done. The volition is determined by the 
self's own free will. It is not detennined by any other peraon's 
will. The act of cookiug, for inatance. is to be HCConipltShed 
by my will, since it cannot be accomplished except through 


*** Kiavs nsknragadait kamnnJLisnrlaefeoam tataj ca bela. 

TOiikirittStuiutbendliiKaniTuSiSuitiAtljEAtittuk tiryoUlhEiuiii titttjca 

pnrttt^. Nitre u feacidifcadi marasarileswaani tesB iuKjSiliiiiSut- 
dhhukTtiiSinijrarsjflSiifii Mtn pnvrttih. ^ i pp. ^T3T|. 
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my will I '^I'tiich is copdiicrrie to my good.*** Tlie voUdoa to 
ttflxiniplish the act itself is determined by the self a free wiU. 
It is determined by the pore will of the self, n>hidt is imdiiter- 
ttiined. The knoiiviedge that an action mn be done by the 
seifs volition implies the knowledge of liie *lfs free or 
undcteiTOined will to nill. The freely willed will ts known 
by an act of scli-appn^iatian on tbe part of liie self,*** Thus 
freedom of the will Is implied by a voluntary jnctibUi There 
can be no volition ivithoui ftetdom. If on act b done under 
Guercton of another iMirson's will, it is not a Toluotary action. 
An act of volition {Itfti) b determined by thp pure undeter-^ 
mined will of the seif (sveccha), which is appropriated by 
the self Prabhahani believes in freedom as self.detemiinu- 
ttoii. "The wQ] to accomplish depends on the agent's tmOeter- 
itiined freedom, but this uudetermin^ froetlom b itself 
detcriiitncd by a process of mediation tbrougli self‘-reference. 
But this self-mediation of freedom is not pure indeterminatian 
but self-deteitninBtioit but aelf-detsrminatkm in so far ris it 
implies an act of setf-apiwopriaiioii in form of representa- 
tioo of the act as a speclBc determiitatton of the self,"**' 

Brabhahara also gives the moral proof for freedom. The 
Motnl I^iw is an injunction of the Vedas, which ought to be 
done. Therefore, it caa be done. Tlie Vedic Inj'unrtions are 
imjwrahvcs. They eajora conditional dnties and unconditional 
duties. Thu former are hypothetical imperatives in the langUi^sO 
of Kant, since they are mtraiia to the realixation of the good. 
The latter are categorical impemtiveii in Kant's language. 
Tliey ore not means to tdtericr end*, Imt they are ends in 
thcroselves. But both are impemtives which ought to he done. 
They produce tnotal obUgation in the self to accotnpbsh them, 
but do not compel the agent to execute them. Tliey do not 
involve ecinstmist, but moml ofatigation. So tliey imply 
freedcni of the trill in the moral sgeut to necompitsb theiii.*** 


i-vit. giro (xiatkTtiiii rina* Baltre »U madjftasSiihHiiJt- 

ev* preTortnluiin. pjftlub 
■T«chiidbiiw«iatkfti& riea^ Mtlvflt. SStS! 

11', PP. flB-to. 

™ prevfttivgltnkS ran am. 

to prutlienuifa vet tot lierram avaityite. pp., p. ( 80 , 
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This Qt^n^t remmda tts of Kaiit^s moral orgimLept for free4ooi 
of the will; 'Thou therefore Uiou 

le, Dlterma^ 

Jaimiiii defines Bh^imii as a good winch is of the nature 
of a ccaiimiiii4”^ Savara defines it os on utteTnnee ^vhich 
prompts the self to act and carry it out. It L% a cmuuiand 
which leads i| to the altoinittciit of the highest good. It is a 
prescription of the Vedas, which indicates the nature qf good 
(arthfij and ei^ll (aDnrtba)^ and Impels the self to realhse the 
highest good fnit^^eyasai^ Dharnm cim be revealed by tile 
Vedic prescript ions only, le is not apprehended by perocptioii. 
Inference^ comparison or any other means of knowledge,*** The 
Vedic prescriptions reveal past, present^ fntuxet subtle^ remote 
and supersenstiDus objects. Dbarma is non-temporal and super- 
sensuous Ihity or Moral Law. It is revealed by the VedoSi 
and impels the self to obey it.*** 

KmnaHIa regards the Mora] Law (vidlu^ as a Vedii;! pres¬ 
cription or eommand which impels the self to Wliiit 

leads to the attainment of the good (^yasl is dhamia. The 
good is the happiness of the self. The performance of soaiftcea 
and other rites and ceremonies prescribed by the Vedas is 
conducive tu its happiness. Certain substances, ^isaiitscs and 
octiuns are the iiiatcrial of lliese rites. So Rumilrria regards 
the acts enjoined by the Vedas and aU the ingredients necessary 
for them os dharma/*" E:s:temai acts (kriya) pr^s^bed by the 
Vedas wd the subsmnecs. ciualitics, and acrion^ which are 
required fen theto constitute dhorma. The latter are regarded 
as dhanua, because they are moatis to the perfornmtiM of 
duties* though they are perceptible. The conducivtmess of the 
acts and the aUKDiaiy stthstanceSi qualities and actions to thir 
highest good La always knowTi from the Vwhts.*^* 

*** CwlatiHitfc^Vo^rtho dharm«b' L t. 2 - 

"*SDS,. pp. 

«-SV., CodBiifiifltrii, 1 * 7 , 

Traa ptarort^kuh vfiicyKdi AstR'iimn codnnocyale. Jhul^ Z- 
aaih tJ 

Sreva hi parojaprhih drav^ragin^^ikMjmabhih^ 

algy #ad}]yi l^mlL dhiUmiltAr Ibid. BL 

Ibid. U. \i, m, 

r>ravvmkTtvSgnowilii urti diiar[na[vaii] athfipayi^vatt. 

^yfcV^iltiftrmta aityub Ibki, I9»4U 
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Vedic pn&scnptioijs axe of two kinds: (1) injuacticmis 
(vtdhi) I and (2) piohibitioiis Tbc forEner indicslo 

the good to be rfiajizedi and the latter, tlie evil to be avoided. 
Right actions are enloinefl by the Vedas, and wioii^ actions 
are probEbitcd by them. They detertuLne rightness and wrong¬ 
ness of actions; We know oar positive and negative daties 
llimivgli them only. They cannoi be known by reason.*** There 
can be no percejuioup or mference or rationa1 comprehension 
of dutiesH In Vcdic injunctions the performaiice of certaiii 
acts fnr tlie atlalimicjit of hQppine$& here or bereafteTj or for 
the rcabaation of transcendental freedom (mok^) is enjoined* 
In Vedic prohibitions dhanna m the fortn of abstention from 
evii or iin [* enjomeil. Abstention from sins it itself a good, 
and therefore diiarma. Tlie performance of Jyoti^|mfia ^crtfice 
leatk to the attainment of unalloyed bliss "in heavem Tbe 
killing of life leads to intense sofering in hell. 

Kiimarila regards tlie ejttemal acts prescribed by the Vedk 
injtmctioiis and prohibitioiijr as dhanna. He advoentes the 
ethics of ritiialian sad ceretnoniali^. He jJro;>otmds an 
eiU-rnaJ and legalistic of RioraUty. The Moral Law is of 
the natnre of an impersonal LOtumand fctxtana]. It is not the 
command of a ??ui>c!nfir jNsrscin or God. Tlic Bivine Law is not 
the moial standard. 

ICumarihi advocates also non-secular egoistic hedonisin -and 
eud&mmnisni. PnidentLil duties (klmya kamal are conducew 
to liappiness nf the individual on earth or in heaven. It ja the 
happiness of the individual himself which is the good (^eya*>. 

Jt is the (md of empirical duties- Dliartna is a means to happi* 
ness in heaven. Tliis is non-»^ular egoistic hedonism. 
Uecouditional duties or daily obtxgator 5 > duties {nitya kacmal 
Eind occasional duties fnabnittik^) karma) are couducivc to 
transocndeutal freedom fuiok^), whidi is ah^ltue eatinctioii 
^ ull empirical contents of the se!£ This transcendental 
eedom Ls the tndjvidnil's- highest gwd (nib^ej-asaU This is 
noa^seculor euda^onisn. Both fion-^uhar hedonism and non- 
sec ^ eud^fconism are foreign to western ethks. 

^ mn^nhi rejects ntditarianism. The Utilitstiaus hold that 
ng taea coosts t^ in condndvencs® to other^.^ happiness, and 

l>i3iu^Ai£lw7Dltabodluu icuiyakfi'- 
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ivrun^e^ consists \n comlil^iveiicss to olJirts" paiii and 
stiiT«]itig*^* Ffxr tk^n rccdtation of msatia^ v^Kmld nnt be 
right, .^tttce it doe?: not [>roduoe- ot&t>rs' huppideM, and dritikiti^ 
liquor would tiOh he wrong, smcc it doe% not pfoduce others" 
suffering. But llie lonner b regarded ti^ fight, and iha latter 
b regarded os wrong. Again, LUieit sexual miercourse would 
be regarded by the llttTitarixmji as rightt since it gives intense 
sexual pleasure to the agent which outweighs a little patn or 
remorse of oonacieuce, and it gives miense pleasure to the 
woman. Bat it b condemned by all as wrong. If the T.Ttitita-. 
riaus itrge that the reniurse of conseTeiijce O^rdnyahro^l ma^cs 
tl wrodgi they cnuimlt the fflllacy of iimtual depi^ndsnee 
(itaretarasraya)p siuee UTongness of the act depends upon 
remorse and remorse depends upem its wtonguess. Fitrther, 
savages do not feel rettuifi^ of cottscience, imd should there¬ 
fore be efovoid uf muraUty. Hence rightitess and wrougfiess 
of actions are not deti^imided by conduciveuess lo onfS i^wit 
or others' happiness and inbeiy, sod&t utility or inutility*“^ 
They are iudependeut of ^pirical hedonism and utilitanani^. 
Tliey are detcTinined by Vedic Tnjunctioiis and prohibitiema^ 
Therefore^ leaving aside others' happiness or suffering^ or their 
opposites, social utility or inutiliiy^ those who desire to know 
right actions and wrong oedous ought to look out for the 
Veche injunctions snd |irohifoitiotts.*" So ICuniilrila's ethical 
doc nine is neither egoistic hedonism nor utilitaiianLsEn. Tt b a 
blend of inipersonal 1egaliaii„ uon-seciLlar egoistic hedonism 
and eutkemonisiii. Whai b conducive to happiness or good 
and transceu dental freodom ha& the character of dharma^ imJy 
ivheu it b distinctly enjoined by the Vctlas,*** 

Kumirila recognizes two kind^ of dutieSi secular [kukikal 
and scriptural {^^ttric) or ntm-tempora] {pantmirthlka}. The 
secular duties fulfil perceptible secxdar ends [df^$^baka). The 
scriplund duties fulfil imperceptible aupersensuotts ends 
fodf^mthaka). They ntc of two kinds, vfs-p couditionji! duties 
and tmcDDditional duties. The fbemer are cfnpirical duties tor 


*** Aflngmhikva dliiiTuiatTiiih r^d^JiScApyndhirnnKka^ Ibid, 243 , 
5047, N'R. 

*“Taiiaftrl aiuiri'ahaib tadibhlnoi ipaijn ca, 

DhATBaAdhlRnardiibbir tutyoili mrpprttn Tii!lUiii»«dhakati. 
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the reshziitmu of deitned ends [kltnya knnmij. Tlu: lattjer aie 
ubligntory diut3' dulies (nitys loirma) memin^ aod evening 
prayers^ tind obh^iitory <rti^^o(nal (njoitiiittika k^nna) 

b^th iij the Ganges on. the oceasloii of the ^lor ecUiisc' 
and the Itinar edip^ The pcrfocmanize of coiiditioiial ditties 
leads to happme^. The performanoe of Jyoti^toma sacriiice 
produi^oa JiappineSi^ in heaven, llie non-perfpnnnnce of 
ttnconditional dmiea pfodnee^ eIds of omiBSjnii (i^rntyavaya) and 
conseqaent Auffcttiijfsi, But the perforniunce of thetn di^ not 
produce merits and couseqnent tr□io^^I3e^t^, Noe does it produce 
detnerils and lajtisequeiit suficrings. It purifies the mind, and 
genetates the kim^vledge of the seif. It wipes oH pa^ sins 
and prevents sins which wmiltl accrue to the seif from tlie 
omision of tmccinditiofiiil duties^ The conditional duties are 
obligatoiy when there is a desire foe a jiarticular end. Tlte 
liDcoudjtioiial dudes are obJiguloty indef^ctulentiy of any desire- 
Thev are imcondldoiialiy obligatory. The scripttira] duties are 
posidt*e or negadveK Th-^ are either injiiiLctiona or |:iFohibj^ 
dona. The farmer enjoii] the perfonnaiice of right actions^ 
while the latter prohjbil the conctnisKon cvf wrong acdf>iis:“ 
The Buddliists regard a good duspoi^itioa (subba t-aaanil 
of the mind as dharma. The Jamas rtgani liubtle, corporeal 
paitides of matter (piidgalfl), which produce effeeb, as dhjuinii. 
The i^dikhya regards a f^artictilar modidcatlon of the miud 
(matms) as dharma. It is not a quality of the sdt The Vaii^^ka 
regarch a quality of the self 45 ilherma. The Nyaya 

regards an unseen quality (aphrva) of the self produced by the 
performance of prescribed duties as dharma. prabhafciira 
regards a supersenstious ttanscendental ought (aptirv‘a| as 
dhanna. Kutnarila regards the prescribed acts or duties ivliich 
are conducive to good os dhamia.*^* Tt is fndicabed by the 
Vedic ewnmands. ond characterired as et>ad.^‘* Good is earthly 
and heavenly happiness and trauscendentai perfectio'ni 

Savara say^s, *^Dharma is conducive to the highest good 
<^re5Tis) of the moral agent", Frjditrakatu [lomts out that Apftrva 
^ the supersen-^ble Mural fm|)ctntive (niyogOl is cotidncive 
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to the highest gOodf —which i& xndleutcd by the Vedic 
injnncddDsr*^ A Vcdic injTinctioB with the affix Lin enlightcus 
us on the supen^ensihle Ou^ht which is onr duty/** A nioraT 
law is of the uatnre of duty:*** A duty is Apiirva because it 
is iucoinprclicnslhlc by uny other nieans of tuowlcdgfe ihmi 
Vedic tesbrnony. l\ rs e comjmiiid or ItujwTative (tuyogai, 
Txjcause it itnpols a person to acconiplirgh it/** Apiirva U 
nsaih£3ble hy au actioii, which h its means, iTie ^i>eTsen»hle 
Oufihl is the end of om moral ncliotis/** There is a [jcrroaneftl 
relation between Apunm and its accompiblimetct by a volua- 
tary aciiou. Wh^n there b a volition«, b the accomplish^ 

rticjit of fluidity When there is no volidou, there b the a!;^?cnce 
of its acCampy^incnt. Validon is an elfcm of the self. It aims 
at the nealhuttion ot <higbt through a voluntary action/** Thns 
Dhirnna is Apuiru or super^n^jible tlnght re%'eaJcd by tht 
anthorimtive suggestion (prera^) produced m the sdf hy the 
^Irjral Imperative tntyognl. It is noi » subjective talegory. It 
is neither a modification of the lutunial organ taiittiy;arapa» 
nor a qnolity of the self. It b aij objective category. But h 
b not an cxtenuil act enjoined by the Vediia as Kum^la lioUb, 
A person who perfonnis the sacrifices enjoined by the V^ss 
ts Said to be vtniioti^ (dbanni^a) because he execute the Moral 
IrQt>enitive. He cannot be to he virtuous, if he dtjei not 
UECutc it. The accoinpUfdmieiir of the Moral Imperi^ire 
(niyo^imiddhi) ia iitfeined hum the x^rfomumce of the sacridees 
enjoined by the Vedas. The ccretnoiiia] aerbs are the contents 
nf duty* They fnlfil the ^fotal Imperative (niyofa}, tvhich is a 
txansceiidentfl] verity revealed by the Vedic injunctioiis. They 
do nut derive their authoritativer^esa from their coitductvenicss 
to any ulterior cud or gwd fphalq), but from their [ntriitric 
validity a* self-rcvealing^ transcendental Moral L^\\\ It is 
revealed by moral obligation (preraxuil produced by the moral 
impcttttivtt (niyoga) in the self- It is revealed to the seilf by 

'^ereynakam dtunma iiynkfc katlmiii kirvaira dliarmniv^io» 
Apnrvi^hilcttmae iMyaiva trryia^kartiAya idapjtiievAlp KiyogaJiddliLIct 

^ hi^liprutTiiyAK l:artTita;>fl^paTTalis bfxllwyAtL TNI?., te, 6^. 

*** KlrylbtTnakaAx vHlhJiaftTsro. 'IHd* [rp. 

“*Ibid, p 67; rt*., p. ^iypyaicii vakySrthnb. p. m. 

Ajjfirv'^irts ki kriyairiUthyath ifliOutcmih krivt. m, |EK 

*** Krtkidhviith pradhanarh yit ibe k^jysip PP,,* p,' im. 

Va<l Ddhiknyn knrh prarartat* talkrtiitTodlLafiafEL Ibid, p, Jft. 
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the unique feeling of tuoml obUgatlun which \A dUfereal from 
p^hysicaJ cumpuh^un and paychicsil itnpitUion. Moral obliga- 
tJqn is a t^dl-re^eaiing experience* The prescribed duties do 
not derive their mithority froni the Vedas, as Kumlrila ttunis^ 
hut ffOHi Apilna or the moral imperative (uiyogal which is 
indicated by the V’^edle injanctioiis. It is nat a persotiai com* 
mand^ of a co rnTnan d of Qod as the Nyilyit thinlts. It is aii 
iutpersoiml Law which has rntrimac validity. It is a transcend- 
cnlal verily of the nirind order, which is self’«vealitig mid 
self-authoritative. It does no| derive its authority from the 
will of a per^u or God^ or ifoiti auy iiltarior end or good 
or iXniseqiJcnce^H It is a transcendunLal, iniperbOtiaf Moml Law. 
It liiis gome sitmlority with Kant's Categorical Ifiipurativci 
ivhich is ancondltiatioUy obligatory, It cuglit to be done for 
its c^wn sake without any desite or feeling or consideratioj] of 
aay encS^ goed, <fT conseqneoces. Bttt Kaot^s Categorical Im¬ 
perative is a subiective bw of practical lea^u^ while Prablia- 
tara s Aporva or ^jyoga is a supcisensible verity of tXic mciTBl 
order. Ennt's Categorical Iiaperative is sa Ought^ while 
Prahhakara^s Moral ImpeTative b also a trunscendejitat B^ing 
or accomplisbed fact. So the similarity between thetn sliottld 
not be pushed loo far. Prabhikara is an advocate of ratiotialism 
and rigotLsu in ethics. 

The rebuioti of the Moral Imperative lo the agient b that 
of a conmuiiKl to the agent conimimded fprabyaprfepsambflfrd h p), 
It differs Cfora cau^on (bbav^a) which is the rGlation of the 
act of willing to the wHlliog agent fkriynkartTS^ambaiidhaL Moral 
obligation is revealed Lbrougli the relatiozs of-a coiumand tpre^i) 
to *he agent cominajidcd (prai^ya)- It is a primary fnetor in 
moraj obligafion. The rebtion of the act IkriyaJ to the moral 
agimt fkarti) is only a iiecoudary factor in it. He knnw4 the 
Moral Imperative through the uniqiic reblion of a conimatid 
to the agent eommaiided involved in moral and 

then accomplishes it. The accomplislnneiil of it involves the 
r^latbu cd thg. agem. Thus mond ohUgAtion involves 

th the relations. But lii* 6j3l rebtion is the primary fiictorf 
iJe tbc ^lecond rebtioii is the derivative fairtor.*^ 

^USdttlilJIlUiab pi~a I trnttl fifm uvaf^niF^tf. 

[^^EiyOAtu kriviJcAjir^ambauilhii^ 


‘r^'iss-ssa:'’ 
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The nWi^ral imperative Is an aiztimipli^hed fiict, ajid, couse- 
quently* * cuuiiDt be brfjuj^ht into bein^ by an act of volitioa. 
So the ndattoa of the Im|>€!raiive to agent is not tbe rela- 
xi<m of an act to the doer [knyakaii^isamhaiiijhiij, ot Oie rdatkni 
of cmisaLlati (bimviina) Kumanla- liolds. It is a unique reLutkiii 
of a comiDimd to tiic agent commajided (pral^yntn^^a^acn^ 
bondhnj. The former is a Enktion of canradonp while the hiiier 
is 4 relation of reveiatititL Causation diffcni from revehttidru 
The MacaJi fmiicrative b revealed by the unique rdatiua of 
muihoritative suggestrou lo the twkm of ihe agent. [l 
produces moral oblJgaiioa in the self^ which reveals the Mora] 
Law thrcpngh autlioritative suggestioa. but does not oompel 
obedience. Mora! obligation is of the nature of ciilightcmnent 
or revelation of the Moral Law, It b of the tiature of Chight, 
and not of the aatnre of Mun. It is its own eodp and not a 
means to ajiy ultetioi end or good- It does not interfere with 
the agctit^s freedom, and compel hb will. It has intriusif 
validity. Il is the cotmnimd and the obiect of the Cflunnnud,*** 
The Moral Imperative ts a coramaud revealed through moral 
obligaliuti, an Imperaonid Law Communicated by a Vedic in- 
junctioD. It is Dhanna which canned be kuuwu by any otbixr 
of knowledge.*'* 

Prabhiilcara recognizes two Iduds of dutiesi cotiditkiital 
duties (kumya kanmt) fur the fulblnieul of ends, urtd tincumlt- 
tiotud duties which ate oM^aloiy m ihem^lves. Uncoiidtdotuil 
duties are ohligatory daily duties {uitya karma} and obligntcry 
dCE^miaJ iTuties (itamiiltika bumiiV Bolh of them ouglit to 
be done out of tJic sense of duty (karyatttjuiua)^ They arc 
nuEhuritntive because ibey embody MoraJ Iraperativiis Iniyoga) 
indiratal by Vedlc miunctimis. Their anthantuHvcness k not 
due to their condudveuesa to any ollerinr end or consequeucca. 
They ought to be perfornied for their own sake. Ftabhiikara is. 
an eTCpotieat of rigarisfu in ethics.*” 


p. 317 

Nivcga en pterako myogn era Ka hi UMdirakm- 

vAkreyn iihlvond b^yvniTii svalaii- 
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KtdtiariU holds lhal this knowkdge of an action as ±i means 
to the sgejit*^3 good is on inctntive to airlion. That ought lo 
be done, which b coiiduirivc to good» Whol is repugnant to 
it ought not to be done.*** The Piabhahana entizes J^xunarila S 
view» A present octioo and a past action arc conducive to one's 
good. iJtit they are not what ought to be done fkarya>. So 
what is accomplisibable (karyata) is different from conducive- 
to iipn's good (i^tasadhanala)* A voittniafy action does not 
depend upon the mere knowledge oi its oondudveness lo the 
agent ^5 good. Jl b done by an agent who ignores altogether 
its (Mndiicivcncsft to bis good. Tlus proves that duty is not 
dctcimined by its coaduciveness to good. Duty is what is 
aimed at by a volition. Il is not what is acccanplishcd by 
Desire is a cause of a voltioLHry“ action* but it Is not indicated 
by a Vedic injimcboii- A voluntary action dc^ not depend 
upon the knowledge of a deyire^ A desire is the cause cii a 
vofttniary action^ but the knowledge of it is not its enusie. The 
knowledge of what can or ought to be d<m€ (karyal ts *n: 
incentive to action^ The knowledge of its being a means to 
one'? good ifl not so_ So a Vedic frijiinclioti enlightens ns on 
31 super^nsuonB Ought (Apurval or thity (ksrya).*^* 

Miiitij a followfer of KomartEa, criiidMS Prahha- 
knra's view of the Moral Imf«ativc [niyogah A mere ctsm- 
Tnand is not found in the world to be isn incentive lo a voltm- 
laiy action* Ah persetm are not impelled to act by it. But 
a subordioate coimnand as lo whaE is a means to the attain^ 
meut o{ goodj, and what is a means to the avoidance of evil^ 
is an incentive to acdon. Tiu£ is known by some other 
pmm^ than Visdic tcstiinony. Tber* i* ao person who issues 
eoammnds in Vodic tirescriptions^ The Moral hnperative is 
not a means of knowledge of what are favourable to good and 
Luifavounible to evil* it is on object of valid knowledge. 

The knowledge of Niyoga is not a tneans of knowledge^ bee.ju^ 
H apfirehend!r iE a& its obi«rl. FttrthcTi a mere cnmniaad ss 

luftnr itt^WnyttpAye lii kiirtaTvaTn iti lokadhlb- 

VEparilaih ivjikartivyant hi Urdvl^a^e VDV., p. 3® 

ncHAHi^rnplyatTlt kriyi^TmDvab yfaTJirlakah. 

VBV., p. 

huym tSryaiA iiavA itpkf iaMiuitiL Karvjili bi m StrlvadhEiia' 
^t^imitrarapi. ici^ ip pr*ii pratjliajialihafaiti Md fit Ead» 
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not the can^e of a voluntaiy action. So the kno^vlcdg^ of a 
co mman d is useless-*^ 

Kum^b regards psychical cauaation (bhivam) miCiatod 
by an injiiDcdon as the cause of a voluntary action^ An in junc¬ 
tion produces two kuids of p^chical causationi, i^bda- 

bMvoni and sitU^Mvaail A tnotal law which injpels the 
self e:aorl its voirtiDn is tailed sabdal^havana. ft b called 
abhidha hhUvana.*'* It is the denotati^T; power of an mjunctiosir 
which moves a pi^^H to act. It b the cansal a^vity of an 
Injunction- The volition or activity of the aedf which it 
e;^ecutes the xQjtinctiou is arlhabhivaiia,'^^ ^Mabhavanil emd 
arthabbavmi& accomplish the result which b conducive to the 
agent's good. But Prabhilkara regards the Moral Iiii|>erBtive 
(niyoga) or duty fl^rya} as .in incentive to action. It induces 
the self to act through moral ohligatioii.*^** 

17. Aputva. 

The acta enjoined by the Vedas pfodnee their fruits. The 
performance of the Jyoti&tdtna f^crifice prodm^ea happiu'esrs in 
heaven^ The enjoined action b pcrfomied at one hme* The 
fruition of the act follows much Inter. The Apurva connects 
the act with its fruit. The pcrfomiimce of prescribed acts 
genaiutes an unseen agency tapnrva] whicli produces their 
fruitian at a later time. Th^ deferred fruition of the perfor- 
□ranee of duties 1$ due to the mediotion of Apflnra. Kumaiila 
posits Apurru as a (erlfoTn quid behveen the prescribed acts 
and their deferred fruition. It is an imperceptible potency 
in the principal aciion, or in the self, which did uct eisdst 
before the perform Eince of the action,^" Before the presetibed 
acts ate performed, there is an tnrapability in them for pro¬ 
ducing happiness in heaven, and there Is on moapability in 
the seif for attaining heuven. Both these incapabiUtis lure 
removed by the perfdnnnnce of sacrifices, which creabes a. 


W>v., p, m. NITT.. p. m% V 17 V., m. S, rtCMJl. 

Y* PtoTi|apreT3n4tmiJha hi vidhib Sabdibhat^tiJi, NM^ p. 14?, 
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posiiivr power (spQrvaJ, by virtue of which heaven is atumed. 
The imperceptible power called Apiirva is knfiwn by prestonp- 
tion. Tlie bypoUusis of Apurra removes the apparent incon- 
alsieiicy between the peffonjianM of the [ircseribcd sum lice 
at one time ami the atloimactit of heaven at a latsr lime. 
Tilt performance of the act prcxincies directly a certa tTi potency 
in ihe asent, which persists in buii, and products happiness in 
heaven after the dealli of his body. The cansal relation between 
Ihe prescribed unt and its druilion cannor be tspleinad nithoul 
Hich an OTlcrvening potency, which Is generated by the act 
in the seif, And is the immediate cause of the final rfisrdl- 
Thia riew is sinailar to the ffyS-ya-VaiMsika view that merit 
(tlhantui) is a subiective ^spositicpii of the seli (atraasaihstara) 
petieraled by righteous acts* But Kumirila resonis Api^a 
also as an objective potency of Uie [sescribed act iiaelf [kriyu- 

Frubhifeara rejects Knmnrila’s view A prescribed act, 
which ia traasietit, eannat bring about its final result, the 
attainiTient of heaven, nl a aubsecincnl time. Tire Apiirva, m 
Ought, or Duty, which is differenl front the iraaaieul act, 
wliich is indicated by a Vedic prescription, and which is aimed 
at by a volition, generatca the. fnfit. The. votitioii is called 
hhavmm, it genea-utes u voluntary action, which 

executes Um Ought.*" The Moral Imperative (Niyogal prompis 
the agent to put forth volition and exertion to accomplish the 
act, But if b difficult to explain how the Kiybgs or Apurva 
can lead the self to attain the finol result of the prescribed act 
done by it without produemg 4 potency or disposition in the 
permanent self. I>r, Gafigtndthfl Jhn iays, ‘'While Prebhatara 
appears to gj^mne a Miyoga intervening between tiie action 
and sowieilitHg lasting that is produced in the agent, he docs 
not it a 'facolty' (dispositionI, brut which cCfttiea to tilt 
same thiirg. In order to meet the difficulty. SsUhanitha has 
been foreed to csll in the aid of "Fate’; he says ihsU it b only 
when the ^fiypga i* aided by Fate, that it brings about the 
result”.*'* Sulikinatha Ihinig that the Niyoga produces an 
efieei tn the sdf In the form of a disposition which inheres in 


■■■ PSPM., laMJ. 
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itt unil caunot be known by jmy oducr means uf tauiwleflgc 
mvnal ot^gaUoiu Tbt act is not pcnimncmt* but tke 
5oi£'^ di^xRjdtioti isi pcnTmuimt, w’liidi cmt bring ubout 
accumpli^bmoiit of ibe fimil restilt-*** 

fS. Ltberatitfii 

JaimUii imd Savara enjcm the performance of duties as a 
meaii^ to the attaininoiit of happiness iii heaven. They do dot 
altiiiib any itnportLiiice to the cunception of iiberatioii. KimiarilA 
and Frjd^hikara consider the nature of Uberatkii and the meaTis 
of its attainmeJit, 

KuntafiKn regards liberutkni as negative lt% character^ niid, 
coxiMtiueiiity, eternal.’** If it be a state of posttive happiness 
ill heaven, It cammt be etJctiiaL It ia of the micure of ut^atiou, 
itud tfierefone eternal, But des=ation cannot be the result of 
any aetjon. Liberition is due to obtiolute e^tinctmn of tnedt$ 
and demerits^ Wlien they are completely destroyed * the body, 
which Ls the vehick of experience» Is destroyed- When no 
truces of them are kit| no entese h l^dl tot the pn>ductioi[ of 
the bady^“ The self ottams libcratioii on the dcstructioa of 
the pre^scnt body and the non-ptoductma uf any luture body. 
It is a state ol absolute negaliou of all cspcricmce of cogmtion, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, iuipresslon, merit und demerit. 
Jt in the natural tmnscendcntiil condition of the self free from 
csnpirfiial contents. It does not consiit in enjoyment of happi¬ 
ness. If it did^ It would be synnnyntous wiiJi hauvett, Jind 
therefore perififinhle. Heavenly happiness is put etemdl^ Wliui 
merit worn of!, it b succeeded by rebirth and bnodag^ due 
tn kantm itud cotuicctfon wtlb a body. LtbtEration negation 
of Idiis cmitiectioti due to extinctfem of merits and demerits*”* 

Paithas^athi follows KumHrila in describing^ the 

nature of irberationH He does not conceive of it ns cessation of 
the empirkej world tprapanoivilaya) ^ as the Advaita Vedanta 
hotdsr hut as extinction of the relntton of the self to the world 
{prapancasambandhnvilayji}. Tiic world binds the self thrmigit 
the body, the ^se-organa and the extenml oblects ol 

^■"PF.. P, Iif7. 
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eitpcricncc, wliicli produce pleasure and paiu in it. Release 
ffliifjs ba in the total deftlmctioTj of iHis threefold bondsgep It 
counts in Uie tlestrueticm of the present body, the scnse- 
crgnu^r *^d e^qscxiinices of extcmal objects* the non- 

piodiic!tiim of any future bocly* senses^ and esi3entnic& Tt 
can be brought about by completely wiping off all traces of 
merits and demerits itc£|i£lxed by past actions.*** Release b 
udI a couditioo of selfdumtnou^ bli$s« since it b not manif^ed 
lu bondage, II it b said to be not manifested m bomliige 
because it b overpowered, it mcana tbat self-SuminOttS bibs 
b fioi manifested. Knt thl? involves self-contradictiDii, since 
what IS by nature leelf-mHnifc^ cannot be tmiuanifestcd. If tt 
be argued that bliss is non-existent in cnipincal Ufe> and b 
produced in the state of hbe^atioUp them it must have a cause^ 
Cogniticui caimot be the cause of its manifestation^ because it 
depends rtiKPi the gemso-argaus w-hich are de^royed in Uie state 
of release. Tt b ^ f^tate uf nhsolutc negation of pleasure, piain 
and other eixtaertenbes. It b devoid of llie knowledge of the 
self. lo it khete b tlie existence of the self as a mere potency 
of knowledge, devoid of coguitiou uud bliss.*** But Nariyana 
Popdltn^ a follower of Kmtiwln, regards the expeiiEnce -of 
bliss a.* release.*** The tnatms aided by tlse complete desitrac^ 
dtJD of the body and tbe senso-organsr is the organ of the 
esi>erience of it. It is not priMluced by external objects. In 
boudwe it is not cxpetimiced owing to the nou-existence of 
the cause of the experienco of eternal bltss (uityauanda]. This 
view^ is opposed to E!um£rila*s view'. 

Kuroarik regards artiom and knowledge both as necessary 
for the Htbuntnent of release. An a^irani for release should 
re^in from forhidden acls which produce suffering* aod pr& 
cribed acts n-liiclt generate happiue^ here and liereAftef^ But 
he ahould continue to perform dnily obligntoiy and occasional 
duties in order tn avoid suis which accrtie from their nop- 
ficrfciirniaiice,**^ Prescribed acta for the realization of selfish 
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prodtice hjappinc^ do e^h and !□ hcisivt^rt. F^rbiddea 
ads ^cncmte and sufcrin^ They lead to tnmsnujjr^tion 
and rebirth for the e?rperience of the ra^Itiiig iinjE^ytticiits and 
The kcQwledge of the self wipes off nU tmcres of 
merits and demcritfi %vitb the aid of the performance r?f ohlij^n- 
tory daily and oecasional duties^ and prevents further acciimu- 
la lion of them. But mere knowledge of I he self is not ad<MiUate 
to effect Cmil release. It impels the self to perform enjoined 

duties,It fiinsil be accompanied by the perfomiiince of 
obligatory dtitiea. Thus BCtion ^nd knowledge both iire neces¬ 
sary for release.^" 

Pfabhakarfi describes heaven aa mtoUoyed bliss free fniui 
pain,”* fie defines release as the absolute cessation of merits 
and demerits ond the conscfpient total destruction oi the 
body.**^ It ts absolute cessation of the sufferings of empirical 
life consequent on tbe complete destruction of the seifs contact 
with the body and the sense-organSi which are destroyed by 
the complete disappearance of merits and demeritsPrabtia- 
kara, like the Naiy4yikn^ regards consciousness as an accidental 
quality of the self^ due to its coujiincdon with mnnas and a 
body. When manas, the body and the sense-organs are com- 
pktcly destroyed on the destnicllan of merits and demerits* 
the self is divested of cogiritioftp pleasttne^ pain^ dteire, aversiuctp 
VoUiiou,^ add impfes^imif and becomes uncoDSCMiits. Release 
» absoltite ceasalion of merit and demerit and the consequent 
pleasure and priu It is negative tn clmracter* and coti^ists in 
tJie ixmpiete destniclion of the specific qmilitles of the self, 
Prabhakara agrees with the Kaiyeyika in bolding that release 
is the natum] transcendental cDuditian of the self free froFttt 
empiricei contents ns an eternal and ubiquitous substance ;*** 
lhal it is not a sbUe of positive hlissj but a negative. stal^ of 
absolute extinctiau of The nature of reJaise is the 

smtic according to Prabliakai:^ and Kmuanla. 
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liite Kummlnj regards actioa end knowledge 
both D{!«:e$ 38 iy for rulca^c. Abstention frotn all prescribed 
itcts for tho att^imineal of buppmess^ anil from oU forbidden 
flctB for Ihc avoiduni-:^ of sinsj and the performaDoe of ohliga- 
lory diiiii;^ togotfier with rigid moral dbciplise arc the means 
to release, lint action idone is not suibcieiit for the attnui* 
ment of leleu^ie. It must l*e supplemented by the krtowledge 
of tJie self^ wliieb stops fnriluiif accunmlatiou of merit and 
demerit, and coiBpktoly destroys the body^ whicJi is the 
veliide of cxperkacc. Knowledge of the sdf is not snbsemeut 
to nctioiti. Aided by sense-restraint^ control of mind, sex- 
re^ainti and othm^ iiiixiliaries, it teoda to release 


IV* Theology- 
J9» A thHsm. 

The MTmiizhsi teaches rittmlisric morality and religion, and 
eii5oin& the performance of sacrifices to gods. Bnt they ore 
oot objects qf worslupj and do ®nt give the rewords of the 
trffcritiga. The deities are only Beings to whenti ofiertng^ are 
to bo metde^ and who have exfotCECc beyond the spatio-tcmpoml 
wwld. At the Hme of making ait c-fiering to a deity, a person 
has to tliink of his form. So tlie ^Tttnariiq^ believes in poly¬ 
theism. But its belief bj many gods b nor serinns, since they 
have no function^ The later Mimlihsa denies their existence 
except in the imintnii<« and regards tlie references to them as 
mere praises of sacrifices. The performance of sacrifices 
genera les tin imscen potency (apfirval in the self^ wTuch 
generates their fruits without the intervention of gods. The 
Apurva b the intermediate agency between the peTfomumet 
of sacrifices and the attBijunent of bes^ven.^ H^ven is tin- 
alloyed happinesfi for a lonK duration. which b terminatird 
by the exhausticm of tnerite.**^ 

Jaimbii does not refer to God. Prahfiikara and Ktnnarilfl 
deny the existence of God- The Mnnilfisi believes in poly* 
t eisan but not in tiivisiti. It does not believe in the existence 

TJiav ^ m (Sfl-K. 
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of God as the cIcat^^^^ preserver, and dfiatreyer of ibe world, 
or the apportioner of rewards and prniislnneuts, w the 
■utlior of the Vedas. Its belief In many gods docs not serve 
any useful propose. They Uayh no rdatinn to the ivarld and 
the finite souls. They arc not organically connected witli the 
nii niaiiiM system, Henoe this siystein has rightly been branded 
as atheistic,*** though same regard h as tbeistic*"* withonl 
fufiideat evidence, 

KuroAriln and Prabhalcora have a realistic and naturalistic 
view of the world. It is composed of atoms which are pc*^ 
cepdble. External objects are real and iiermanent substances, 
which are not mere aggregates of (jualities. A substance is 
peniuiiiirnt, thongU its qnalilies change/** Kuindrib rejecia 
the notion of a substance as a self-identlcsl roiit devoid of 
differenoe. He advocates the doctrine of paripainavada or 
aaih^rysvada, which regatds sn efiert as a real modification 
of a cause. He r^garda the relation between cause and effect 
os identity'in-diffiireiice. He rejects the relation of inherence 
between Krouarila and Prabhakura deny tlie CKiStcuce 

of Cod as the crtiator. pnrserrer and destroyer of the world, 
and periodical creation and destruction of the world. They 
believe in the constant process of its i:^rt 3 corning into csistenee 
and passing away without the intervention of God. Both deny 
the reality of God as the Eupervisor of merits and demerits 
of tile finite souls, the apportioner Of rewards and iiunishroonts, 
and the author of the Vedas and moi^ taws. 

Krouarila offere the fotlimTiis atgotnents against the reality 
of God, wliich have alrendy been toealiDncd and critichied by 
the Haiyayikas. If God is the creator of the world, he must 
have a body. He canot have desire to create wiihont a body, 
since desire is produced by tlie contact of the sonl with its 
matisis aiid senso^organs. Tf God had a body before creation, 
it conld not be created by himself, but by Mother God, whose 
body was created by another, and so on to infinity. If the 
body of Ood waa eternal, it could not be maierial, since there 
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1^0 esrth and Ih^ like phot tn creatioiu Agaiiii if hi« 
body iva^ matcjiaZf it could not bi &tc;nuJ. If it wa^ cii&nialj 
QUi bodily abo niust be eiemaf^ both arc niateriai. Hb 

body mngt imve l>e€n produL'ed by ^ catisep since it was com¬ 
posed of partii like our bodies. If Gixl v^tm tbe creator of bis 
own bod\\ Uica lie created it ivichont a body. But bodUi^ 
Godp like a reJea^d soul, roilld not excfcise any enntml over 
bb body. Jntt a jar is found to be made by an inteiUgent 
iKJtter, wlxQ t& periatnible, §o llie body of God was made by 
nn mtelligcnt maker, who was pedaluible. If God had no body^ 
hfi could not exert bb will on the atotns. K be did not ad 
cm the unconscious atoms, they cotdd not follow his will. The 
insentieut atoms could not combme with One another, and form 
vatiotis substancE^ under the guidance of the will of God. 
Similarty^ they cannot separate from one anothefp ?nH bring 
about destmctiDn. of the world tinder the guidauce of the divine 
will,"' 

FarthaaaiulJii offers the following andtbei^c ail¬ 

ments, Bodili^s God can luave no knowledge, desire» and 
vnlitioii. He is devoid of the sense-organs, and, consequendy* 
esmnot have knowlcflge, Hia knowladgep desire and volition 
canaol be eternal^ since all knowledge, desire and volition are 
found to be trausientH The antitbei$tic ar^ujiieiit may be 
stated thus: The earth and the like are not produced by n 
bodiless, intelltgenl agent, or by etoriial knowledge, ppd 

volition* because they nr* effecte, like a jar. If God^s body is 
supfiosed to be eternal, then gross earth* etc., me noi cilectSp 
like the divine body. Grass, sprouts, etc,^ are uol produced 
by iiu cmbcidied agent. 

The Nyaya-Vaisc^Oca holds that God creates the world 
out dt the atoms wLtJi the aid of the ffnite aonbv^ merits and 
demerits, keeps llicm in nbeysnee dtiring dissolntinttj, uiCtivales 
tlieut again a I the tiRie of creation» and Greater the world in 
accordance wiUi them for the souls^ enjoyineut^ and fuffer^gs^ 
f^uirtarilji crititizea ihia view. All OjCtious ore desUToyed w*ftb 
^cir cffccta, menL^ and (barieiitSp when the worid is destroyed. 

cttQiiiji B 4 :tjvate the ffniie souls* medta and demerits at 
t e tirnf^ of i_}ni next CTeatiaii+ If he is oittnisaeiit nud oumi- 
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poient* be can create the world by liia will witliout tJie oM 
of their merits and deinenl:&- Lf be depends upoti iliem for 
CFcatton^ he ly not independent and otnuipotent. If they ttre 
£ub|ect to tlie -vriU of Godi they are needless, KuniLiriln doed 
not deny that the diversitj- ct the world is due to the dwersi^y 
the soulfi" merits and deiuerits, Bnt be denies the reality 
qI God as the creator of the w^orld/*^ Partbiisarathi Lfisra 
argues that the variety of effects caimot be due to the mero 
variety ol slie souls* merits and decncrits (ad^faf, hnt tti the 
v^ety of |ieroeivcd causes witli the aid of tlic souls' inerits 
imd demerits^ Fdm trees can never grow wiihout paha seeds 
in spite of the variety of the tin^eeit agcaaes (adntaL All effects 
cannot be produced by God's variety of powers vvitboni physical 
causeSi isunce there ii no evidence for it,^“ 

Kumirila argues thiit there is no evidence for God's 
creative activity. No one can testify to the creatioa of the world 
by God* The fit3t cresture^ could not Itneiv hosv they w^ere 
bom- Nor could they know the stale nf things ptioc to the 
location of the world by God- If they relied on the assertion 
o! the Creator, they might be deedved. God might not cewte 
the w-orld and yet tell them that he did so in order to show 
off bis powers. So God cannot be regarded as the creaior of 
the world- Similiirly^ there is no evidence to prove that God 
la the destroyer of the world. There is none lo testify to the 
&.ct that he destroys the world. So God ia neither the creator 
nor the dustroyof o£ the world.*** 

Farther^ Crod has no ttiotive for creating the world. 
Compassion for living cmatuies could not be his motive, sliit?* 
tlieie were no living creatures before cxentioTi, fov whom he 
could feel compassson, Mo^covetj Lf he were moved by com¬ 
passion to create the world, he wotild create only hapijy beings. 
But tlie world ts full of suffering and misery- God, who is 
benevolent, cannot create so much suffenng in the world. If 
ho canuol creatii A world free front evili he b not osuiU potent 
If he ts omtiir«3^<^b om cetfcibly orfiale a world free from 

evit If he depended on moral Ia\vs and natural laws nad 
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matninieDts, tiL^ independence would be conipromi^sed- li be 
cheated tile world vvitiy>ul a motive, then he is not intelligenL 
£ven a too] does not act without ^ motive. It God created the 
world for mnnsement he would not he perfectly happy 

aiid cuntimted, snd creation would involve Jiini tu ueartbome 
toil.*** Firthas^ilii ar:gnes ihnt God is eompktdy 

(tilfiJIed taptalmnUiJ* mid catmot^ therefore^ realise any end in 
creatiott- If emnpoa^o-n is the motive for creation, it cannot 
be liie motive for de^Urnction. The some cause coitnoi produce 
contradictory effects,—creattoa and destruction. Hence God 
ijot the creator or dcstrnyer of the world.*** 

God is not the nuthor of the Vedas* Even if they were 
ciealed by hinii they arc doubtful. They are not a sure proof 
for his eidstcnccH If ihey existed before creatiou^ they could 
not be connected with the objects t3eateil If they speak of 
creation as made by God, they arc mere praises of certaLu 
inittncdDns about sacriGccs. The Vedaii are self'^revealingf 
authoritative snrT eternal. Tliey coutain injemcUonsi a n d prolii- 
hitioriflwhich embody positive and negative duties. Ood is not 
the author of the \"ed5La and the promnlgator of mm'ai Jawa- 
We Can kuow^ dTirtmta &cnn the VedaA. Prabh^^ara with 

Kumarila in resartling the Vedas as clema] and $e!f-rcvcaling* 
He regards the relation, of words to the objects dcuoted by Uieni 
eicmalj oud rejects the notion of God a* the creator of con- 
Tcalicu (aaihtetab*^' 

Prabhakara argues that there is no evidence for the creation 
and disstrnction of the ivhok world at t!ie same moment ^ though 
its parts arc produced by the coiljiinction of ihmr cousdtueitl 
atOHL^, and destroyed by their disjimctioii. All auhnaJs and men 
are bom of llieir parenby and do not owe their csdstence to 
the intcn'ciiticm of GoA ^liniLarlyj all things in the world ore 
produced by their causes, and do not oivo their existence to 
God. All effects iirc produced by their natural causes, and no 
supernatural causes ore necessary for thErn.*** 

Tlie Nyfiyu-Vaifc^lka argues that Cod is the supervisor of 
the finile louis merits and dements. They are unconsciouSt 
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and so cannot prodticc their results without the Knidaino! of n 
Being: possessed of sapreine Omntsicicut Gofl is 

the supervisdr of the souls* merits find detnerits. Prabhakatn 
urges tlial the finite souls may supervise their oivn n^ejits and 
dismerits. 1! they cannot supervise them because they have no 
knowledge of thenip then God ^so cannot supervise them 
because he hiia no knowledj^^s of them. He has no sen5e^^^gaus 
thmugli which he can perceive them. He cannot jierceive ihetn 
thruugb ninr^ iL cannpl perceive external objects wdtlt- 

emt the aid of the cxtcniul setise^rgans* He has no merit 
aitd demerit which are the eau^ of a body^ the ^ensc-orgatis, 
and the contact of mauas with the seHSMrguits. So he can- 
uQt pciedve the souls' merits and demerits thronjeh the 
mind^ntact^ and^ conaetiiieiitly, cannot saperviso them. His 
knowledge is not iiticauscd and etemaij since tnowledEV fa 
id ways found to be caused and transient, Sq God's siirHTvfsioTi 
of tbe sotils' merits mid demerits is nnintelligible. He cannot 
sniKivhf them without being related to thetn. His relation to 
them Is eitlier conlunction or inherence. Tt is not conjonctioai 
since il holds between tw^o substmices only, God is a sobetance. 
But merits and demerits are the finite sohLs' qnalities. ITjera 
can be no Gonjunction hetwten a substance and a c^mility. So 
there- can be wo cmrjtidctioti betw^ceu Cod and uieriis aud 
demerits. Nor can there he inberefice belwocn them, ^ferita 
and demerits mhere in the Gnit^ sonb* and cannot inhere iii 
Cod, who is distinct from iheoi. A i.^arpcnleris ?tipcrTision 
of Ws tools coasiius in his contact with them* But Cod*^ sapaT- 
vision of the souls' merits and demerits doe* not coniht in 
his contact with them^ He cannot act upon their merits and 
demerits^ because tbe^^ are qualities^ and so cannot uupcrvisc 
UiciTi. Hence Cod cannot create the world out of the atoms 
with the aid of the souLs* merits and demerits. 

It cannot tw argueii that God acts upon the atains« even as 
the soul acts upon its owit body by virtue of merits and demerits* 
becatise the atoms are not the body of Cod, an which he may 
act smd eraiio Ih* world out of ihem. Even if God is ^uppo^ed 
to have a body* his setiup tm the body Ls due to volition. But 
there b wo cause of tb volition. If the divine volltiott were 
etemab croaiion would be unco^ng* Further. God cannot 
supervise the nnconsctoiis atoms, b^ause he has no {notive in 
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doing so. Tliere is no need of a supnt-muzidime creatoi of tlie 
world. The existence oi God ig an utnvaminted hypotbesis-*** 
The f:arlier Mimiiiisakas did not believe io Ute exJ&lenOe 
of God» and lOgorded the world jis selfH^cistcnt and self- 
evolving, Flicy looked upon clfocis tnodj Seat ions IjKiri^ajna} 
of their CAoses undet Ibe uiflujcnco of tbs finite mmti 

and demerits, vvhidi we the str^Htmatura] agents in their pro- 
duction. They are otherwise dur to purely naatmal causes, 
but the later liGmithsakas smuggled the concept of God into 
the hlltniinsH egratem* and codeeiv'^ hhn as the supervisor of 
the of Kariita, the appottioner of rewards and pirolshnientSp 
and the Mora] Gm’omor of the worid^ Z#aii£;ak^i Bbaskars 
reoci^nly.ed the reality of God as the (MAtor^ preserver and 
destroyier of the world, the inner guide of thn finite sonls^ and 
the Moral Cov^emor. Vodin^ Deaka hrought the theistk 
tendency to tlie fullest development.*^* 


V 

T1i 4 Geuemf Citimata of it*^ Adrnaiiua Syal gtti 

The MTiuSthsa !ms made a great contnbntkiu to epistemo¬ 
logy. Ib; theory of seif-validity of knowledge, different kinds 
of valid knowledge, Uieories of mror, Kumarila'a theory of 
eogniKedness or manilestness of objects and Prabbakara's theory 
of triple peraptioo 6h<^w great philosophical Jnsigfit. The ax 
pramjinas of Kumarila are adopted fcy the AdvaJ la Vedanta. 

Kinnarila and PrabHkara have made a great contributiocii 
to the ntctapliybics of the self, thougti it Is noL quite satisfactory. 
Prebhakara regards the self as imconi^ous^ and ecinsctotisness 
os its accidentaT quality Hut if the s^f hs unconscious in its 
e^nlial nature, it is as good as ritatter. Moreover, if it ts 
ffi^ntinily mi c^o, it cannot be imconsdous, amce an unciui^ 
^ou» ego or tmnvur is se!f<ontrailictorj, Prebhnkara is right 
^ o ding that tlie ^If ciinmrt he knon^n S5 on object. 

tunm II i self ift of the nature of jxitcacy of knowledge* 
^ now edge does not constitute its essence. TliLs ii an 
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ims&tis^ctory conception cf tbc $elL It is wmiig lo iiold ^vith 
KmnarLli ttat Ihe self U an object of roeatnl pcrccpticaj. Tlie 
knower CliLa never be a |ainvi:i{ object- soinetidtes 

riglitiy describes the self ^ sd/-lumidoiia. 

Kumi^rib and Prabhiikdi^'s autttfaeiiitic Brj^mneiits arc 
simibr to those of the Sodikhya, the Jama, and the Buddhist. 
The Naiyoyikas^ Vacaspoti Misra, Ucbytina, Jayanta Bhatp 
and GaAge^ have refuted them cbborsitely. The gist of their 
theistic argument ts that ttneoiisciom inaltet withoui the 
direction and guidauce of d com^ious agent cannot produce 
the world governed by laws and full of Unity « order and 
harmony- This argument is unassaLbbk. To asenhe these to 
tdicer nbance is Tiraii onat. and to conceive nature as ration ill 
Lft to deify it. 

The l^nmilti]5^ adopts iin enipiriijal, iiattirallstic imd 
pluralistic attitude towards the ^vorld. It tegrtrda the world its 
s^-exisleut, which Is neilher created nor diistroyiid^ tltough 
its parts are [^rodaced and destroyed by their natural causes. 
The Wim^si believes in the duaiism ot matter ami soul, 
nctlher of whidi is reducible to the other. It do^ not advocate 
materialism or spirituaUsm. It dews not consider rantler sts tlie 
^le reality I and the son I os materiul, or extern al objects as 
mete ideas of the dnitc souls. It advocates pluralism + and 
believes in ihc variety of physical objects and the plurality <rf 
the finite sonl^ It o^isnmes that physical cnusatLon h ragulated 
by moral causation or the I^w of Kamm, It does not explain 
the rebtioii of the finite souls lo the physical worlds and bow 
the Law of Kanna regulatea physical causadou. It believes 
in the atpui^ of earth, water, fire and air* Uke the Nyaya- 
Vot&^ika, which are the minutest perceptible iMrticl^^ htn 
the triads of the latter* The atoms am modified, according to 
Kumarila, into gross objects of different magnitudes, which 
ore related to their canses by identjiy-m^fferenoe. Prahhdkara 
recognizes the relatian of Lnhcreiicep and adopts the Kyaya* 
Vaise^ikfl doctrine of Asatfcaryavoda. He mentions intiereot 
cause and non-inherent ean^.*’* Kunmrila admits four kinds 
□f nogqdon^ like the KySya-ValSe^a, while Prabliikora rejects 
negation. 
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Thrff ^ Um ^tfisa dcics ncit n&Iuts th.ii OnitQ ^sodlIs to oii(t ODOthi^ 
luid to the worltli m ssa m es ttus nap^rsoiuil of Kornia to 
mlfllc ihrm to itp ami tnsjocla the notJou of Cod a$ th^ creator 
of tilt: world wd regTilBtor of the JUw of Karma. Its belkf 
in the Law of future Ufc m licaveii and belli Apurviti 

aad eternity and auihorhy of the Vedas ore the superMtural 
elejticoU m iifi metaph>'fiics. Ktumrila wrote Stakz^Mfiika 
wkh the avowed object of tnakisig ^fiiuortLsi oitlioclox, whitdi 
was Eiioslly regarded as tnateriidiade *** Lal^^ Mitnaiiiiin aikptcd 
ihehm to compb- with the demand of"-the peoide. 'Hi* 
Miinamsil metaphysics is a ettriow^ itiixtnt^ of realism^ naturaK- 
wm, plunUisni, supcrtnituralii.mi dualhm and athoism. 

The iUammhbd mondlly and tnUgion are ritualism and 
ceraffimtiabam. Kuntarilii's ethics is partJy egoistic hcdoniiHUi 
partly sipertuiturat legalism ^ and partly cudanriunism. iiis 
extemaj and legaSi^tic vieiv of tnurality can never satisiy Lhn 
human spirit, Pmbhakam^s ratioaaUsnif fotnmlism,. and cun- 
teptimi of duty for duty’s sake are equally iiiLsathifncli>ty, 
though Ills eoiicepdoa of Apiirva ns Ou^ht or the etenrnl Mom] 
Order 15 A great eotitrihutinn to ethical Oiought. Hii niialyfiiS 
of volition^ moral obligatioii, and Ulotu] imperatives keen 

psycliofogical insight- The Mimaihi^ Ciuiception of release os 
die transcendctitiil ocindltion of the devoid of consddti^ess 
is Unsatisfactory, But its doctrine of combimition of action 
ajid Jtnow'ledge of the sdl (jainnkamiOTanmccayfiJ with emphasis 
on control of passtouSj trmiqttiUity of mind and sex restraint 
as the tfieansi of releaise strikes a right uotn. 


hi lolw lotayatHcrtl, 

m^vi. av., I 10. 





CHATTER XII 

The SabctzicB Philo«Dphy^.i 

Bhiutthari |6(K^650 A.D.> propoundti n iiliilosoplij akin to 
SEulikLira’s Advdtavada. and posits Sabdabrahina (IrCtgns) *5 tli* 
111 d male reoiity. Thc^ {ilefuuL principle of Boimd wbicli 

15 the supreme Bmhinaii {Pam Brahman)« It b manifcbted as 
ktiD^viDg known objects and experience. It is moditied 

into tlie world of objects with the nid of time^ identity in 
firthr^filiin^liTnftn is Hiid pJnroIity in it is iraa^nfliy* It 

creates the root sound jitiwi. which is mMified mlo the nmin* 
fold xvorUL There ar^ no cognitions devoid of words, and 
there are no ivordii devoid of cognidoliiL Wtiods ore non* 
di Cerent froni the objects dinti>itid by Khcni. Naeural souiidsp 
modibed sounds or words« ctignittous and object nne modiiico- 
tions of one olenmt Logos (&ibdahrabtna) nr Sjiho^a, which is 
Distinctions of subjects anti objeqtSi cognitions, 
numcs apd obiccts^ arc atlriboieii 10 fiabdobrahim which b 
dificrentjated by avidya. The Logos (Sabdatattva) b the 
Infinite StlF devoid of avldya. It appears as a Gnit* self (iiva) 
subject to nvidyl. *rhe onion tsiyuiya) of t)ie finite self with 
Die luTiuilc ^If is release. Tl Is also said to be identity watfa 
Logoi, ft can be atfained throtiiEb Grammar or comprehcusioii 
of the Eoemiiiigs of wmds purged of impanties. Tliere is otie 
letter-form fvar^asphota) In the parts oE a letter. There is me 
W'drd-fonn (padaaphot^) ® the coitsrtitnent loiters of a w^ord. 
Thete is one f^ntence-foriD (vikyasphoia) m the words of n 
sentence. There b one, etentali self-limimoufi Spha^a or Sabda- 
brahma (Logos) imderlying the empirical world of a plnr^ity 
of finite selves mid diverse Bhartihori and liU followers 

are called S^bdFbu who propound ii uniipte type of idEnti.stic 
and LingnisDc jnopbmi which cmi be traced to the LTpaiii^iads 
which declare the root sound Aum as Erabmaii. 

J. TH€ S&bdikm Phihtophy. 

There is one eteruBl principle of Semnd fLogns) without 
origin and end^ whidi is modified into obiects- The world is 
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a madificaUcii of SabdjEtbralmiar’ One ucdMertmtiiited Sabda^ 
hraliui;! is as diSerewt objects with the sid of im'ious 

powers of cmiting diverse objects. They dUlerciit from one 
wollier^ but thc>^ are iiofi-distmct from SabdabTuhnia." The 
csLUsd pDivcrs of Salxhibrahii3a are aided by the power of Uflie 
(kMii^akti), and produce objects with Uieir six static 

of prcxluciioHy existence j modiheationp increase i decrease^ Aud 
destrnctioB-^ One eterrml devoid of sequence produces 

xnanifold effects with the aid of vonous cresitiv^ pow^erS which 
mature m miirge of time and produce diverst effocte in 
stjccessiou.* Djderencc of time is attributed to one non* 
temporal SSabdahr ahmn by its power of time,^ One LogoSi the 
root of all beings p is manjiested as bnow^mg selves* biown 
objects and eacpcrieiice/ Tlit Afa/LflMmraJa distingiiislies 
between the fiiuprcitie {Para) Urahmaii gud ^ibdabtahnijim^ and 
declares lhat the fonttcr can be known through the latter^ But 
Btiortfharj idcjjtificTii tlietti with ei^h otliCTp and inaiutaiiis that 
SabdiibnUiniau creates ♦iurFi^ then the Vedas, and then the 
wotJcL AU emptnea! objects are modificatiaiis of the root sound 
Aum. The world is a rnodificalioD of the Vedas, which are 
crtaitcd by dabdabrahma. All objects are rooted in sounds and 
idcnticat with them/ 

There are iu> ideas which are devoid of ivonis. All 
are know-n as accompanied by words. Tliey appear to be inter- 
penetrated bj words,* If cc^itions ivere not attended with 
wordSp they would not be manifested. Words niiLnifest cogni* 
tiona,* Cognitions are in the nature of words, which pere niani- 
fested as cognitions in coiisdonsness. Words art" non-difierent 
from objects, which are their modihcAtioris. They are the 


An^iaidhaiLitii bmhinfi f^bdalnttvirtii yid ah^min. 
yivArtateViJiflhhavrtiB priOci-lxl Jagikto yaml^. VP0„ L i : hPIt, 
BkMm ™ rad amaiiaEn hhimaaib 

Aj^haktA-e^pi faklibbyal^ PFthakt¥riui t-iirtptc. rbid. h 2, 

*- ^ 'IWd, (. 24, 

AmwKiitak.lam ^flsyn kJllaSaktini opAfriia^ ^kl. i, 3, 
sarvabrittiTft yasya crymn arkchfidhi. 

MirFgnrtpttU ra (tkhnj. TbJdp i. 4, 
^imld vrth::mEthJlli saFrJIb luNlatiiltrtfiD ttilritfib. 
ppri^nio’yatu ityflmii5yqTido viduh. 

'■j^rrtr^iisam etad vUvatli ^qrjrrlJila, VM, I 

bhSsate. 

># pTtlkJWrt. ,J1 W pT#tT5»T|lIIMrffllI IWcl. t izt. 
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stqJT of ooguitums and objects denoted by Uicin.” There are 
HU [ndctermuuite cognitimis devoitl of iiujii&i, and ao dbiects 
undohnable by words. Their essentiiiJ teitHre is constituted by 
words. Ail objects arc distinEuiiibed from one another by iheir 
names. They are Uic mi'dio of act|tiiiiiig knowledge in different 
Sdenciss imd acquiring skill in diffenmt arts. Different objects 
are huowu and used with the iidp of words. They arc the 
media of cummnnication of knowledge of them." rimgi'tftTtane^ 
is tun.’CT devoid of comprehension of words in all creatmes. 
Their ex}>ericnce taf exterout and internal objects is actota- 
ponied by iuortfcnlute or articiiLite words.“ All [tersons impel 
others to rcnct on objects by means of words. Thev react on 
differeut objects witlr the aid of eognitioos and names of ihern. 
without ivhicb ihey becoras ignoranl of them and incainilde 
of reaction on them. They must reoojfnixe and classify different 
object^ with the aid of their Then only they con react 

on different objects,’* In die waking condition on itefiui acts 
on diffcrcjil objects trith the hdp of words. In dream also he 
nets oil them witJi the impresaioiis of words,'* In waking and 
dieani states both Sabdabraluna iLogos) is modiffed into Lhe 
experiencing subject (bhokta i, the csjjcricnced objects (bbi>gya]fr 
and experience fbhog&j. Words produte cognitiona of objectSj 
which ore exUtent and non-cxisteat. They itttdbute objecis to 
cognitions, They are modified into cognitious and objects." 
lUttsory cognitions of non-existent objects arc created w*ilb the 
help of vrord.s. So the empirical objects are niodificatioiis of 
words ’* The isupiricai ivorld is a modifientioa of the eternal 
Smiod (^bda^hma). The togos is the Infinite Self devoid 
of avidi’a. It is the finite self subject to avidyu. jg the 

tmion fsiyiijya) of llw finite self with the Infinite Self or 

Logo*." 

The use of empirical objects depends uixjji their mii n g<i 
The tneanings of -words cun be understood through. Cranmutr, 
which is the ground of ait branches of ttiowTedge, All 
of objects are known through the classes gf words, which are 
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known clirougli Oramiuar. So Jt ihe Iqmidatiau of oU sdenL'& 
dud artSp and the royal road to r&lea&e/* Release is the tntuition 
ot Uie Self or Logo^. So Gnimttiar is the sneaits to the attahi-. 
ment of rdease 

The ptire light of SsdKlabnihTna devoid of uU distinctioiiti 
is hidden in the dnrknes^ of nmnifesl sounds" S^hdabrahma is 
otte+ undifier^^tinted, self-luminous eonsdottaie^ devoid of the 
impurity of mhya <Tt cotamic TtesdeJiL^ It remains hidden by 
the v^I of manifesit $43(Uddii. Sounds ore of two kinds, natural 
(prukrea) and modified (vaikrta). Nstturul sounds mimift^ 
Sphopp wMcii is not apprehended as distinct from sounds 
(dhv^i}. So Sphofa is regarded as vhe toot of sounds. Modified 
sounds sjrring from natural sounds, and do not manifest a 
Sphoto, lliey produce a series of cognitioiis of sounds after 
Sabda b tnanifesied by natural sounds, Spliota i* ofanifestation. 
li is iliHerent from natural sounds ami nu?djfied ^tmds, and 
known after th^ ai^ ttmtscended. Modified sounds are Idee 
darkneas^ since they do not mnuife^u Sphtita^ while uaturaJ 
guilds are like Ught» oince tiiE^ manifest Sphota is Salida* 
hrahuia which is devoid of dbtincticins. But libtinetiotts are 
nttzibtited to it by tiatnnti sounda, which are manileslcd by 
words. They appear to be reflected as imnges In Spho^a or 
Sabdabrahma, after thdr proper meanings are cointw^iended, 
us red cclour of a japa flower is reflected in a crystnL** 

There are three kinds of words: (1J Psiyunti Vak : 
\2] iladhyania Vnk ; and 0) VaikliflTi VaJe. Articnhite words 
produced hy the ftmctioits of the viljil forces and comt^osed of 
Jefta^ with a particular sequence are vaikhari vik. Tim cogni- 
tSnns ol articulate words confonning lo theii imporal order, 
which are not produced by the ftmetinns of tht vital forces, 
are miidhyamii vat. llie one, undivided, iiDn-Lemi>Qnil* sub tie. 
self-lnmincmSj imperishable word is pa^anti vak. It transcemls 
cxtemol urticuiute wurda and internal cogniticins or iutemieilifitfi 
ifrXJtds. It 15 the supreme word (paxn vit) of Pars Bfokmun. 


t (3, JS, (S. 

YAihartUiijSkMyjjih Aarrab 

^ ^SEtyiafim efa vuijri porSya^^iuiiH I, 15- 

VI»D,. j. 17 , EPiL 

yAiI tsLcyv nlpftm atlmnaul. 
protih ^uddruuh viv*rt-ite, VrT>., L t6w 
jvtm iqilule. Itmi, i [iK 
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The threefoUt word can Iw boown thTougb Crannnar.^'' An 
articulate \vurd numifeats a Sphbfa. It conaists n£ a uumber 
uf sounds in stiiccea5iQn> A Spliofu ja devoid of auccesstou. It 
is 0 ]aQifbtk‘d by an audible BXticulatfi word. 'Tiiere are two 
kinds of vvorda^ a word-form fsphoiaj whkJi is manifested, and 
an articulate word (vaikhari v^) whicli manifests it. A. iicti»n 
Utters a word in order to manifest a ivord-ldrm to denote an 
object- An orticulHlo word cajmot tHreetJy dcjiute 

The relations between words and objects are namral.*^ 
Some w^ho follow the Pur^as and recogin^e diffexeiLCC between 
a cause and an eSect, adoni diffeieuee between an articulate 
word (dbvaui) and a word-forra (spho^ia}. Otliers wlio recog* 
mzc iiouHlifFcr^ce of an effect from a catise, hold that one word 
apiicars as a word-form {sphof^) apprehended by the internal 
and as on articulate ft'ord [dlii-sttil) perceived by the 
amliiory organ, though they are essentially one. They do iLot 
admit intrimuc difference iMtween them.** An tuiuiaiiifesttd 
non-temparal ivord-fotm (sphofa) is the cause of manifestiiig 
the tneanhig of a word uttered through the vocal organs, w hich 
denoted un objecl» even as fire iriihtQ a piece of w'ood ia the 
cnni^e of miuiifestmg light.** An Etemalj ntm-successivcj part¬ 
ly Tvcffd-foiTD (sphopij emsttag in consciousness ts mauif^ed 
hy an articulate word tdhvani) composed of successive letters, 
ntere is a relation of siguffior (vacal:;^] and signified ivacj^uj 
between an apprehended word and an appreheaded object 
owing CO Eon-differeiice between them because of conta^tion 
(samkotaj which is id the oaiiire of superinipdtsitioa of a mean- 
hig on a word. A perceived word has the power of denoting 
nn Object oiving to this supedniposition/* A wori-form (sphota) 
existing in huddhi Is devoid of Letuporal order nr sequence. 
The articulate w'Ord (uada) which manifesto it is prodticed in 
succe^siaii. So a word-form manilesied by on artioiLite word 
:ipiJcaf> In hrtve a temporal order. Though u word-form b one 
and denial, it appears to be tna^o-ld and temporal owing to 

" lOniUiyiimaiaiCii fid Iran tyt^cidfod adbhucam. Jl^d, L 

1+3. BFR. 

** Di Him bfiiliuKiildefB - ^l i diL a lahdvvifilD viduh- 
Ekfl nnnhiCFni ^dbdfinHOi aparo'ilhe pniyaly^te. Ibk!* L 4+. 

" NiliHh labda nhtrajittihrtrylTiBft LdlriaiDlia maUarglbanh- i S- 

" IbVrt, L +5. rhtd, 1, « EPR. 
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tilt supeiiinpoiatioii of ilLBeFej:u.'it (rfi \l bj' an LirtitiilaU: ^vt^rd 
<»nsistii]^ of mufiy kttej^ produced in A tiun- 

^etnpaml word-form gppe^rs to be lempotal, Lici::aii!^ tlie attn- 
bule of succession of an artieubte wocti which it. is* 

snperirnposed on it. even m the image of the moon reBected 
m water iip|>earg to be mnvLtig owing to the attiihuti<pn of 
motioji of water to it. Tlie seqntnce of au artienkte v^'ord is 
attributed to a tvorddonn tpadaspliotaJ existing, in buddhip 
wltidt bv Tijiuiifestod by A word-fami uumi£e3ls itself and 

aJi object* even u ci^DitiOti fnauifef^t^ ttscJf and au obiect-''* 
There are two binds of somidSj imn-teiutKital aiid temporaL 
■A uon^Benat :»ourid or wnrd-fotiii is in the tiiind* which is 
expressed in a serial artietilate word in order to denote an 
object. So the former is the cause nf the lattta^. Again, the 
serial articuLate word is heard by a personp and compreheiulcd 
by him aa a mental nan-senttl sound. So an amculatc serial 
word is the cause of a mental non-serial sound. “ Or, jusl 
the JorEii ti£ a person coaristing of parts is first know'n by parts 
and then kno wn as a single whole, and tlie single pajtless and 
formless cogaitipu is expres^d in a picture of him cronsisdug 
of parts, so a ferial orticitlatc word is eninprclmiided as ii non- 
^riat idea, which is a^ain ext^ressed as a scrml oriiculiite word 
tn denote iin nliject.*’ Jutd as a si«ialnij fixes liis mind on a 
word before 5|jeakijig in order to denote an object. so a Ikteae' 
fixes bis mind on a word In order tn ctitnprehcnd meaning 
and know the object denoted by it-** A wtird-forra (sphota) is 
necessary for couinmiucation of the meaning of a word^ and for 
cqmprchfiiision of ite meaning. A word-form is expressed in un 
articulate word whicli denotes on object. An ortietdote wwd is 
comprehonded Llirmigh a word^form mimifcstetl by it. A w'ord 
manifests itself and an object, even ns light tnainifesU^ itself and 
au object.^" A ivofd does not munifeat an object \rilhout being 
appredieudcd by the anJiiory organ. So it is an objtct of per- 
ceptioti. It Hots not manifest an ohjecl by its mere being 


NftiUiLyb kmEEiDjeniniilvHi na pKr^o ca wh- 

i^^wtiab ItTonmnliKOfl bhcd&vAn iva jljvte. Ihid, i, 
l^tOmnWili ynika'nvatri ^thitath [ovarnyBratai, 
TMpju’stitint iv&xvriJ ^ dhArmAh iwif^tanBdnyoh. Ibith ■- 
AtttiArnpjiq yatha Jfianr Oi dr4v*tc- 

faUl^ sToraiJttifa 

•*< TldA 4 KA. TlVkifl ' ** 
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widiom being" perceived. “ Tf tli.e intrinsic nature ol a vvAtdt 
wbidi is peredved, produced, tke knowledge of its object^ 
then a word uttered by m but not heard by a listener 

WQttId produce his knowledge ol its object^ ami the Ustcjiur 
would never ^k the speaker about whet he said. The sen^- 
orgen^ manifest thdr ob|ects by their veo'' ex^tcnce, and not 
as pNzrceivcd by the self. But e word it^ object, 

when it is fcnoitTir In tUU respect^ there b o diSerenee 
luitwecii words and 5 ense-Dr.^mei*^^ *two powers of a word are 
perceived ; they are the power of manifesting Igrahakal and 
the power of 1>eiiig manifested (grahye;. Theme b non-difierence 
E>et\vecn a power and an entity having the pon^. But 
differenco is attribuled to wlmt ate really iioD-difEoTent by die 
intellect. _ A word (saihjnl) and an object (saiiijdiii} s^gniBod 
by it are npii-dififerent £min each other, thmigb ihe fotnner is a 
maiiifester (grahakaj- and the latter b tnanifestcd (grahyaj. An 
ot^ject b a modMcation of Logos. A word also is Lift moili- 
h cation. S^au-didcrenoe l^^twceu them is essentml, while their 
diBerence b uecidental due to adjtmcta (ujiddhi). There b 
tio coutradiction between their dutological non'difiference and 
phcnoToenal differeace.^^ There are two kinds of words ^ 
a word which denotes an object Ipralyayaka) and a word- 
object which b denoted by a spoken word (pfAtyiiyyaJ. A word 
which ifi uttered by a person denotes on object^ but it docs nor 
fnldl any practical need* But * w‘ord-object which is denoted 
by a spoken word f^rves a practical purpose/* The uttered 
word Tire* does not bum ; but a bre which Is denoted by it 
is perceived by the visual organ„ and possessed of the power 
of burnings A S|>okcn wotd is a 4|tiaMcatian (g^rpa) of the 
objcct-wofd denoted by it, and is not capeable of executing nny 
ftmciicTii because it Is a qualificatioti/* Somedmes a speaker 
intends to touvey identity ci a w'ord (sarhjual with the object 


Yi^^Atvani iidHpaiuiaih iabdoir o^rtbab prakA4yale. 

Sm Mtiriim te'rttiArLBjn 4giiat4h pnkMikXh- tbii!* i. 56. 

K S7; nrK. 

** BlioieiiETSgrhftaii dvnn l^lklAdbDmiivipodditrtAti. 

Blicdt£kjlp(V-4ii tietvtr/ini ivil^lhetu Jtml, I BPH. 

^ Yij yn ncciiTatc labdo jriyslnrii lui kftfysbbsk. 

AuyajmitTSyTine ttkltr jh tam pfsbtkulhy^, flrid, L i EPB. 
'•nrtuTMO iwriitanmiivAr tiryihr lu yajyite. 

Ttam^t tfldArtlwili kSrvJlu^i^ iHnibi.Tidhah partkAlpi-mlc. 
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(smftjnm} tlenoi^d by JU "This 1$ Dcvijdnto'^ SoinefcLEHCd a 
vpciXker doeiT not lalti^d tu convey uieLiitity of a word witli the 
object deaoted by st, ^Dev;ifbiti5i b tJlic najiie of this person"- 
The diHcr^cc of an object frotn its name is ttiown from tbe 
object itself," Some niaintaiu that an individual word lafini- 
^bda) is a name ■(sai!iiila)i and that the ifeiiiis of a i%“ord 
( 3 gnil^ahdAt^'n) b denoted (sariiifiinj by it. An mdividual word 
has priority and posteriority, and b capable of actioos, A 
$^enus of li word related to an individua] word is comprehended/' 
Otbef?t tuaiotatn that the genus of a word tagnisabdstv^l b a 
ttame* n^d that on imlividuAl word (agni^bda} b doDOtod by 
it” Some rejecf the hypothesb of the gemiJS of a word 
(gosaJjdan^a) I and alErm the reality of an individual word 
<eo£abdu^. Aoeordiog ro them* wher* there are nine cow“S, 
cow is indicaled by the individuttl word ^cow' ^cb ^ *ihi* 
is thnt". Others afErm the reality of the geniis of a w'ord 
^go^bdatvaj, and maintain that the knowledge ^this b that' b 
due to the genus of the %vord 'cow' (go£ibdatvn)^ where tliere 
are amny words ^cow^. They regard the goons of a word a* 
a name (saihjnab end individnal words os denoted {saihjfiiD) 
by itn^ Some who maiutain that sounds are e^ae^ and non- 
etemid, regard pluiality of sounds as real, and ideiitity of 
kiund as metapborical- Others who mainlain that sound is 
eternal, regard oneness of sound as real, and plnrrdity of 
jortinds as pbenotueuaJ .'** 

Blmrtrbari admits die reality of a tt^rd-form (padusphola) 
iind a senlcuoe-fonn (Tokynspbciial- The same letter occafs 
in diflerent wwib torka, oiva, urthag^ etc,^. So oneitess of a 
letter cannot be doujedH 'riue same word occurs tn differiiiil 
Staten ccSh. So onettes:^ of a wnrd cannot be denied.” A 
j>entojec-foTTTi (vakyaStjibota) iJi a single whole devoid o£ partf=i 
:TTifl e^eprt^i^ a single meaning, Words and letters^ which are 
its parts, arc nnreijl.^' This is Bhartrhflxi's view. 


”Tl^. L 117. 

*' Tapam iti %xil dt in vy*ktib 5#dimtifrttU^yate. 

jSUit to pratfpflaTaic. Ibkl. 1, Oft. 
i. ea. “tell.Tea- WR, 

^Tbid, t. 70, 

"* VBfnftfiam ek^vaih Eia Divertale. 
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The MlmibiLsaka holdb that u w&sd Is Qot diSei^t fiotti 
jt» compoaeiit letters^ and that a sentence is not di^erent from 
to words. Acconifflg to Mm letters constitme a 

and words constitute a sentence. BhartrMiri critidz^s 
this dew. There 4 ire no apprehended parts lu letters or sounds 
represented by thcffl, Therre are no appidieadd letters in rvords. 
Words have no c^bteiM from that of a soileucc- A 

fienterrci: is realj while constituent mortis and letters ane 
imrcaL** The Sibdika tagards a word ur a sentence as a sinfile 
indivisible whole which is not composed of many parts*A 
letter is a Lndidsible whole distinct from its eouipoiiimi 

|mrts. A word is d single whole distinct ftmti its compoiiKiil 
letters. A sentence is a single whole di^nct fTotii its cotu- 
jKjnent words. Bharti'iiari admits the reality of a letter-foroi 
(vnr^phopi), ft worddonH (pidasijhotn)p and a sentenci^fonn 
(vikyosphotaj There are two opposite schools of tliougbt. 
JSmne regard letters as real^ and a word as utireat ; they regard 
words as real^ nnd a sentence as tmrea]. Others (Sabdikasl 
regnrd a word as rent« and the component Ifittfifs as unreal ■ 
they regard a settlenee as Fcal^ and the component ^rds as 
unr^L** 

A sphuta is etcmal j devoid of tcanEJOTa] ord4tr. But on 
articulate sound (dhvatii) has seipaence. A ^hopif whidi Is 
manifested by an articulate soouti^ appeflrs to follow its temporal 
order* though tt is reoily non-temporah** The teinponil order 
of an aniciilflte sound is attributed to an etcximl sphop^p with¬ 
out which it cannot be maiiLfested*^^ A sphota is upprehended 
through ftu articulate sound fprakitn dhvaM) which is the cause 
of its iiifliiiiestfttion. It docs not appear to diScr from articulate 
fwunils which manifest it** Though a sphoia is etenuU, it is 
dot always apprehended, beomsc its manifesting aRCiils m tlie 
footi of amciilale sniinds are abseulp and not becatise it itsdf 
is djsent/* 


P*ijf t» vidyame vnree^iiBWiyAr* mt ea. 

VUt^l pujliiliii atyiirtaih pTn?fTtlin ttit fcfttcatLL Pwa* i, 73. 
S^Aii^rBiM^Dib vJIkyM* |»d«fi SphffimtWkh 
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Theft afe three vieii^ as to why artsculiiie sciuiid^ fdhvaiii} 
mdnifesE a ^hota. Sorae malotiiLti tlim the audhory organ ts 
rehncij by articdlate somiite (dbvaiii!l in otcIot to sniy ihghgnrf a 
MQnd*essence (sabda). Jnst n* the eyes are refin ed hv ccdly- 
Hum and the like in order to p^ceive vmble object?^ » the 
ears nre refined by artienkte ^imdji in order to ticri:eiv« j 
sound-essence,Some mtdnhiii] ttmt a ^utid^esajejico itself h 
refined b>^ articnbtc ^umils^ and npjtrehcnded by die iiuditory 
orgnn^ Just as the ^mell of earth is inlensifred by ivnier and 
[tereeived by the olfactoty organ k 50 a sonnd-esseDeo is Tinned 
by ariicuLate sounds anti perceived by the auditory organ. ^ 
Olhsir^ miiintain that the auditory organ and a sou ad-essence 
both are fofined by articulate sounds. Just es tlic vismd o^n 
and an object both are refined by light in tlic vistml peree|v 
bon of an object^—the light of the eyes gcung out to the 
ob;fectj So both ihe amlitcjrj' cngiin and a SDund-c^^ence ate 
refined hy articulule sounds in the audituiy pcrceiuion of a 
sound-essenco,** Tliese are the three views tnenUoned by 
Bliartfiiiiri, 

He mentiozL^ three views ua to the appreiitmsioa of arti- 
culnto sounds fdhvani). Some mnintaiu that rni ardetdate sound 
•fdhvani) and a souttd-ossenct ^rr apliotn are apprehended 
together, though they are different from each other,—a sphota 
being eternal and nn articulate sound being non-eternal and 
produced by the vocal organ$, even as light ™d a post arc 
apprehended together^ though they differ from each other,— 
light Ixfing produced by the hun and a post bdng madir of 
wood. They are not apprehended as different frenn each other,” 
Some ntaiutnin that ao articiilate sound (ilhvanij b not osipre- 
hended, but thal o sound-essence (sphota) b apprehended fay 
the auditory organ. An arttculate sound b coujuncrticm and 
disjunction of air, Ncitlicr air tint air i]uiil[fied bv its conjunc* 
tFon and disjunction is fierceived by the unditory orRan, 
Thougli an articulate ifound (dhvaiii] is not i^ereeived, St b 
known ffum the apprehensioii of a sound-t^ssence f^hots). Its 
{* afstlmcd from the apprehension of a Ei^niid-essenize. 


itmOahJIiiafijaiiMiyilb, Ilsid, 
nid,n wdtifcarnb io fcrtaiii iffmsoelj. T. 

-Spb'4inTaTvfltiliiia«^ imtiiium. Ihid, L 
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as the eidiitciice of n ^Hsc-orgati is tiiSunjed ftodi the 
pertJCptioiL of an object The ejristenec of a niimifcdtcr L=» 
known from the apprehension of a soimd-essence, ^hich Is 
munifested hy ll.** Other* hold tiiut a pure artictileta ^sunud 
(dllv a s t ) ufflinixed with u ioimd-essence (isphopij is apprehended 
by Uift auditory organ. ^ The Sabdikas maintnin that an ard- 
enlate scKjnd fdhvani) is ueitlicr air nor its coniiinction and 
disjunction ns the Mimathsakaa hold, hot that it is a particular 
kind of sound (^bdnri^Se^) ; lliaL both n sound-essence J^holn} 
and an articulate sound (dhvani|, the numtfested somid and the 
manifesting sound* arc- percej>tible through the auditory urgaui*^ 
But liov\ con articulate pounds (dhvntti) maruf«t a sound' 
e^euce fs^diota) ? The first articulate sound caunul utanifasl it, 
since then the second iulicnlatc sound will be uselcs*. Tlie 
aggregate of articulnto sound* uiso caimot manifest since 
they are produml and decoyed imd cannot eivist simuhane- 
ously to form an ugHregatc. THteie is no ^gregaic of articulate 
sounds. But Bie last articnlftte sound aided by tlie cognitions 
of thv pr^Mding artimlafe sounds llirougb their trnprcssions 
(sariisbira} distuictly tnanifest a 5 ound-€!sseii^ (sphotab The 
preceding Iviiers Lndistiuctly manifest a spbota. The succeeding 
letters moke the inanifesiaticm more ^d more distinct. The 
last letter manifests ^ ^pboifi nimt distinctly. The sphofa is a 
sinflle tndivisitdc ulinie devoid of parts. Hence tfart^ of a 
sphota cannot be manifested by iv scries of letters in j tt-ord ; 
each letter it ; the different letters of a word mamfest 

a sphoja Tcflli different degrees of distiiirtne^,” A fcnnuer 
imagine* sound* Lntervening between the prodttetfort of an 
articnlate sound (dhvani]! and the apprehensioR of a distinct 
5 onod, ihrongh which be omnDt upprchend the single indivisible 
*phot2i r but he inmgme* that he apprehends it through tlteiu, 
lie imagines part* of letter in a latter, letters in a word* and 
words in a sentsmee- Jiiift as a tree pppears to be an eleptumi 
fmm a distnncfi, and is perc^ved: tn be a tree when it is 


** Kail ctd libinmir I^wlilTt^dJJll^. Ihid, i fli. 
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approsicbe^tj bo the false eof^ition^ of IclL^rs and words arc the 
conditiod:! of tbc^ rj|tUt appr^hcjusion of a sphota/” 

Though a sphoffl is one and partlessi it appears to be 
diScTcm owtng to the adjimct^ (opadbi) of mo ay ortimilate 
soimds (diivonij which mojiLfest h, even as coti^cIouEiiess^ 
U'bich b one and partless, appears to l:)e eogmlioiis of a iarv a 
dotbp owing to its connectioa t^ith the adjtmcts of a jar^ 
a clotb, etc. There ts no real diEctence In a ^lio|a, but oEiIy 
an imoginBry di^erence, just as there b no reai difietence hi 
corLSCiousnesSp but oijy an imaginary difference dae to 
adjuncts.*^ A smgtc IndivisiMe spbofa is apprehendeil by tlie 
eogiiltioiis of a letter-form frarpasphofa)^ a vrord-form (padn^ 
s^bopt), end a. seatedce-foml (vokyesphotaj nianifested fiy parts 
of Icltersi ktlers, and words respectively appearing in succts- 
sjon. jusi as a hundred is perceived through the dbcruiuiinttve 
iniellfici (apek^buddhi) by coaiprehending one himdred 
Linils^ though it is dlflerent from tbeni, w a soatcnce-fotnj 
is apprehended through many suxxes^ve letters and w^ords, 
Uinngb it is dihermit from them.” The articniate wutitb 
(dhvanil which manifest a Icttfer-lmniT a i^'ofd-fonUi aitd a 
sentence-form arc dlSerent. But they do not appear to be 
different Giving to similarity- Farts of letters appear to be 
manifested in a letter. Letters spiHmi to be mtinJfested in 
1 word. Words, appear to be manifested in a sentence. But 
parts of letters do not exist in n letterp letters do not e?dst 
in a word, and iviirds do not exbt In a sentence. The cogni¬ 
tions of parts of letters in a stngie pnrtless letter are Ulnsoryi 
Tlso cognitions of many letters in a snigle portless ^vord arc 
iilnsors". The ciignitloDS of many words in a single partJ*^ 
sentence are tliusory.*^ A sentence-form appears to be manj- 
festod fis a series of Jetliere and wwd> at first w'hen the ^ie$ 
of articulate sounds (dhvani) are apprehended. But when the 
last articolatc ^tmd is apprehended i the ^ntence-form (vikya- 
^hotaj U apfirehended. In dim light a rope is perceived as s 
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serp^l. But in bright light tt is perceiv^l as a rope. The 
perception of a tope is valid, whUe Uiat of a serpent is iUusoiy- 
Similarly. the perceptiqu of a ^lentcnce-fomi b valid^ while 
that of a series of articulate sounds ts iUnsory.^^ Ma^pdaiiamisra 
'^Similnr ajtictitite sounds are the causes of tlie illusion”.^ 
Just as there b a dchuite icniporal order in the pn>dot:iiun of 
condensed froni millt, and of n b'ee froni a seedi so there 
is a definite temporal older in the articulate sounds inunifesting 
a sphot^ in the appreltentiioa of The Miniaihsakas regard 

letter^^imd^ (yar^tii) as [ill*porvadiHg> eternal and devoid of 
sequence. But they maintain that articulate sotmds (dlivauil 
appear in stiecessiOT and tnanifest etenial tetter-rsoiiuds. They 
regard a word as a collectiQn of artrcnlat^ soiiiidSi and a sculenco 
as a coUectian oJ words, and consider thdr meaiting^ to be appre¬ 
hended through a fjimes of articulate sounds. They belie^'c in 
a divisdiile sphola (sokha^idasptanta^p which is manifested by a 
Series of articulate souiida (dhyani).^* But th* Sabdika^j believe 
itj an hidivlsibk spho|a^ which U nppreheaded thmugh a series 
*if artk-ulstc saniids and wxirds.^* The Slbdifca view is. rational, 
because it dues not violate the parsimony of bjTotheses, The 
Sabdihas admit the rtality of one indivi^ble spho|a or Sabda- 
brahnni (Logos^), which is manifested by intermediate srticulpte 
^oitndis which are not ontologically rtoli whereas the MTniaih- 
^kas adniil the reality of itinny letter-sounds fvarpa) which 
dTu manifested by many arfuniklc sounds fdhvani}, and violate 
the par^mony of hypotlieses.^* 

Some maintain that the geutis of » word* which ts mani^ 
fested by many individual lettcr-sonndB, which are its non- 
etenmJ ssibstrales and manifesting agents b a spbo^. It is the 
means of compfeheuduu; the object denotc^l by a word'^ The 
genus of » word (&bdatval has the power of denoting an 
obj(?ctp even as the genus of an object fgotval is denoted by a 

Vniyiimatie tiuha rafcyaMihryatitihiiHiWiili 

Dkl^avAgrahfrapepjk pilrvnizj baddhiti pravartate. _.. . ^ 

lb^« 1 90. Thia^ l 80. 
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word./* Though th* of ^ word is eieruaJ^ it does not 

always denote uti obj4!et^ bocaiisc non-etgjual individual letter- 
sounds^ wliich ar^? its manifesting £tgcnt^ me absent, 
regard individual sotmds m a sphctap and dtsny tim reality of 
tUe genus of a sound l^tKlatvn], They regard m individud 
sound (a) -A3 ojiD and olemal. This view b wrong, tf there is 
an itidividml ^ound |aj oiityp there he no r^fcognitic^i oi 
the same sound (&} in different vronls. The tecogmliou "this 
Is tlmt liOiind 4* b due to the reality of the genus of the aound 
A Further, mdividuid sound!* cannot he eternai/^ The 

Sabdiko^ admit the reuiit^^ of one eternal sound-essence {^bda- 
taltva)p und deny the realit 3 ^ of gcoera of word& t^bdatva). 
Articulate sounds t^^hvani) produoed by the impact of Lbc air 
impelled by efforts of the vocal organs me the of the 

apprebensio 3 i of onep eternal, immutahle sound^esaena; tinged 
with their chanacterSi e%'aji as light is the cause of the jKOWp* 
bon of a Jar related to and manifested by it, though it docs not 
subabt in iU* 

But it; b objected tkiic manifeslednesfs is pervaded by non- 
oternity ; tiuit jor^i and the like arc tnnnifcstcd by light and non’- 
otcnud \ and that sounds me maitlfested, andt consequently^ 
tUKi'Otcirfial. If they are unmanifesCiibLe, then thej' ime peodneed, 
because they arc sometimes known. Tliey are produced + and 
therefore uon-etemid. Whatever are produced are oon-cterDJiI, 
Hence It is WTOiig to maintnm that one eternal sound is mani¬ 
fested by articulate sounds, 

JUmrtrhmi refutes this objectiou. MauLfesicdnesa b not 
peryndcil by non-et^uity. There b Ho iuvarbhlu cnucomitmice 
betWfieii them, becatise eternal tmiversob are luanif-ested by 
the mdiyiduab whicli are their subetrate$:. Hence maDifest- 
abtiity W'hicb b not pervaded by non-etemitj'' cannot provt 
noB-etemity.” 

But it ifl objected that orbailate sounds Idhvani] produced 
in the ear by the acuon of the . vocal organs isnnol niMufest Lhe 
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iiiicnuU souPfl^seiLct spjjo^a} iii Ibc Iicuft, ibu ssftt 

ih* jaiiid (ajimtknrnpaj* b&:aUie the nimiLlesurr and <hs 
iiiutuicst^d are found to exist in the smne jdacc. Tlie lijslit 
of a lamp exisdnf in a room mimifesta a jor existiDg in the 
room but not somt other ronm. Bhartflmri refutes thiji 
ubjectioiL In this world corpoicid objects of Uiuitcd raagtu- 
tildes mn related to different pla«s. But somid-tssence is 
incorporeal and all-perv'adiui:, and so caiinot be said to Ik 
related to different places and numifested by atticulam sounds 
existing to ihein. But it may be aisjned, aoaud-essentft {»bda) 
exists in ether enclosed in the heart, and an articnlate sound 
{dhvnnij exists in ether enclosed in tlie ear, fliis arj^unmut is- 
not valid, because ether being one dieir difference of places 
IS due to their adjuncts (upadht) giving rise to illusory know¬ 
ledge of difference. Furthet, the aiticiilnie sound (dhvnni} goes 
to die lieait through the ear. and snund-essence (jabda, frthuia) 
exists in the heart ■, they exist in the same place. Hence the 
ohjecticq] is baseless.'* 

But it is objected that a manifesting agent (vyaiijaka) and 
a iiiAnlfested object (vyaigya) are not fraind to ho nnifotmly 
related to each other, though a cause and an effect arc found 
to he uniformly lalattid to each other. The light of a lamp 
manifests- a jar. a clotlit of any other object. If sii arbetdatt 
sound Idhvanii eiul a sound-oas«iee fsabda, splmtal were 
imiformly related to each other »* a ntmiifcster and a nutai- 
fested object, then the sound o would not always be produced 
by the throat, and the sound ca would not nlwayis be produced 
by the palate. But they are tmifonniy produced by different 
v^oeol organs. So an ardculste sound la not the mantfester 
of a sound-essence, but its generatixig causa. There is the 
caitse-eflect relation between them. Bhartrhnri nifntes this 
objection. Th«e is a uniform relation bctwect an articulate 
sound (dhvani) and a sound-essepce (sphopil as a manifesting 
agent and a manifested object, even ns there is a uniform 
relation between a sePie-orgnn. (grahapa), e,j.» the tuSUal organ 
and a perecptiblc object {gtohya), a colour. The sound- 
ts^ence a ts unifonnly manifested by an articulate sound 
produced by the oxerchie of fhe thnoat. Hence there is a 
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tmifbnn relatioD betwe^ an iirticuliile ^und fdhvanij Hildas 
and u ^uniI-^s^iPDce (^bd3p splioja)/* 

Anatbec objecdon h ™sed by iht opponenL There is no 
miifcnii xelatiDu between an gpprekending sea^-oxgaii and « 
perceptible object. The visiml organ composed of light per- 
ceivefi the colour of homogcdcom light amd those of hetero¬ 
geneous earlk and the like. The gustatoiy organ oompo-bcd of 
t^iiter perceives the taste of hnniogeneous water and tliot of 
heterogeneous earth* Ttie tactiml organ composed of air per¬ 
ceives tilt touch of hojiiogeueous air and those of beterogeaeous 
earth and iite Uke, Thus colotlri taste and touch ore perceived 
hy heterogeueotis sense-organs^ 6u!t the alfactory oTgEin made 
of eortli perceives the smell of homogeueous icarth^ slid the 
auditory organ ooniposcd of ether peECcives the souud bL homo¬ 
geneous mherr There tfi no unifoiro rule ita to the perception 
of an object by a homogc-ncous sensenjigan. So there should 
be no uniform rule as Ui the maiiififstation of a sound-easctiice 
hy an articulate sound produoed in the auditoty orgiin. Heuct 
sound is not limrufested but produced and so nou-ctemab 
Bharttluiri criticiTses this abjecEiun. The smell of enjik ii 
always pcrrvHv^ the homogeneous olfactnry orgw mmk- of 
earth. There k a uniforru mk as to the m^mfestadon of a 
^pecihe object U-g., the smell of kunkum) by a speci&e taoni- 
festing agent ghee of cow Toilk). Hence n sotind-essence 

L manifested by an articulate sound/’ 

Another obiection is raised by the opponent, Thougli tlie 
mimifesting sgcnt is increased or dccr^ased^ the matiifested 
object is not increased or dscreasetL A Jar marnfested by 
the light of a lamp. It it is manifested by a thpusand lamp^, 
it does not become many. But a manifested gaund-cssence 
(sphnta) is Increased or decreased by the increase at docrense 
of A natural sound ivhidi manift^ls il, tine sphota is cogntated 
aa a jar, j doth, and tlm lifee. It becomes ninny when tilt 
manifesting soumi^ ore many. So a sphofa is produced ond 
noTHiteninl, because it is devoid of the characters of a umni- 
fifflt«d object. Bhartrhari critidzes this obj^ctiou. A nioni- 
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fesUd abject acquires plurality', Iticrease, dectcaie aud Other 
^iributed characters of iis niauife^iig ■geul-’i. One s-tin becomes 
many sum irheii it ta reflected in Titauy mirfont tn pQi^ nf 
water. So one spbotn appeora to be nmny aoitncla <wvmg to 
the plttrality of tbe mantiestijig sonnets, Tltt image of a tong 
mvord appears to fw long* ajid that of a crown apiKSirs to be 
slmrt. So a spbopi appears lo increase or decreitse owing to 
the increase or decrease of the rnanifesting isoundsw It docs not 
aiTecl Lhe immifestatioD of a spho|a by iiamra] sotUids,*^ 

Bhmtrhflri regards u letlcr-fonn (ear^-spho'^s),^ a word- 
fomi (paikepbotali and ^ sentence-fomt ^^'akyaspllopl) as dev oid 
of ififopotal cdiafuctcnf, bnt ht considers them lo be appre- 
Iieoded as endhifd the lemporid cliamctcni of ilio natruul 
sounds (prakrta dhvant} manifesting which Are iirtribntcd 

ro them. The tfimiioinl characters of natnral sounds da unt 
-uflect the non-tcwiporal nature of the sound-e^nces (sphotab 
But their manifesting sounds exht for shorter or longer dota¬ 
tion. The tetter-forms tvarpasphola} are etertial^ and connol 
ejdst for a short or long dm^ation-*'* A niamfested object 
Appears to acquire the characters of its mamfestirig agent, 
\chidi arc aitrihntetl to it. The temporal chJiracters of modi¬ 
fied sounds [voikrhL dlivani) prodneed by ontural sounds 
(prnkftn dbYnui} are not attributed to letter^forois (var^a- 
^hofah Bui they are the causes of the temporal ordering of 
cixtemal soundri, and so the crtn;sft^ of the apprehEusioti of 
^toid'-essenc» C^phopd.” 

Some ttiamtaln that sphoia^ are effects which are noc- 
eiemah They regard the sound that is first produced by the 
vocal orgamr through emitmetion and disjunctiem of air as u 
sphD|a. They regard tlie other sounds which arc prodneed by 
ji sphoia m dhvunis.” What b called a natural sound (pmk|tu 
dhvuni) by the Gnminiiinitoi^ h aUlcd a significant siiuiid 
(vBcafen 4abda5 by the Nsfiyayikas. What is called a modified 
(vaikrto dlivani) by the former b called st dhvani hy 
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Uie latter, Tlie Vaise|tkas hold Uiat a ^mid is prodm.e4 in 
a of eth<ir by icaiijiiuctioD coJiluncttoii of fl stict 

with fl dram) or clLsiuiietiou dtsjtinctioii of a liainiboo into 

vxa parts) p which prmlui:^ another ^und as Its imii*mberejil 
cause, aud so on^ till the Iasi sound rit?ai::hjcs the ear, und is 
perccivcdH The $€Hiiid or the dnun apijear* to be btaird, hut 
really anoth^sr sound tndirecLty coimvcted witii il c^tisaJLy is 
actiuilly irerceived."*^ The advocates- of the view tlmt a sound 
produced by coniiinction or disjunction of air is a sphotn* tti^d 
djat soimds produced by a sphota are dhYaniSi regard the 
former as devoid oi shortness or length of duratiou^ and the 
the latter as possessed of these temporal inarhs. A sphota ^ 
iiic^>rporeal sound devoid of jamaU and targe dimensmns. But 
a series of aotuids produced by it increase and decrense in 
dimeusioa^ Thi; fin&t i&oimd wltich ruauifests a spbota vs called 
a mitnra] anuiid (pmkjta dhvani). seennd sound produrerl 

by il natural sound is called a modifier! found (vaititu dhvMii). 
Causal sounds have diOdrent powers of ptodiidnsf a scries of 
somtdii, Striking tin uon ve^el produce* a aeries of sounds 
V which are confined to a pfoxiinate pkee. Hut siriking a drum 
with a stick produces a scries of sounds which spr^rd to d 
distant place,** 

Some thinkers who regard sounds lis noii-etemaJ maintain 
that s spho|a b produced with a sound (dhvani) as a lamp is 
produf^ with its tight, and tliat a dhvani is perceived iioiu 
a distance without its sphofa^ even as the Hgiit of a tamp ts 
perceived from a disUtnee without the lamp, but that in the 
«oun(b of belk the difference battveen a sphopa aud nida or 
dhvani b distimrsly perccivisd/* Some Naiyayibai miMntaMi 
tlial sounds are produced succesinvely as u'uves ; that the con¬ 
junction of a sdek with a drum produces a EttmlL ^caind wave* 
ivhich produces a bigger sound wure, aiid so on, \iU the last 
sound wave roaches the earj and is beard. This docirtne is 
called \'uitftrahgan3?aya. Other Naiyayikas mnintom that stmnds 
are produced sinuilmuefiusly in nil directions hy a sound, w'hlch 
again produce other sounds simultaneously in all direcdonSp tiTI 
the last Series, of sound reftcb tlie ear and are heard. Thi* 
doctrine is colled ka damhakft r jlrgn ynyn "* The advocates of 
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non-eeemits'^ nf Grounds piuinisaiii thfll tht canjunirtiou oi iiirs with 
ihe throat and other ^ocal organs inxHliicu& vihrattoii^ ttl the 
sir* which produce a series of other and tluit whtLo 

the ribratiotis cease, modified sounds (oada) ate ptodoced, 
which are the i:atises oi the funetjoos of shonness and Imgxh 
of their duriitionsK^^ Ttiej maintaiti that temporal marks, ore 
the real attributes of ^ioiinds, which are am ottribnied to them* 
while the advocates of et^a-njty of sounds tnaintaiJi that these 
temporal tuorks are aitributed to thein^ which really characterize 
produced sounds (dlivaui)*^ Otherai maintain that even when 
vibradons of air coutinue to esist^ other modiEed ^unds 
Ivalkjta dUvani) are prednred by a spho|ai even as a fljittte is 
produced by anoLber fiaiuc.” There b a diderence beuvecn the 
two meutionett here. Accordion to the first view rntydl- 

fled sounds are prodnesd when vibrations prodm-ied by the first 
sound ccase^ whereas according to the seeotid view they are 
produced when vibrations continue to CHSt.” 

Bhartfbari ineutioiis three other views as to the nature and 
production of ^unds. Some regard theni as niodifieat]0ii& of 
the air. Some consider Ihcni to be modificatiann of alonis. 
iHhers regard ihetn as modificittions of cognitiuiis-*® 

The author of maintains that vital airs impelled 

by the KfTiirls of a speaker strike hb Vocal organs^ and are 
modiliud into articulate souads.” He says, *'Tha mind strikes 
the bodily Brei which hnpela the vital air. which moves upward 
from the navel* is struck by the brain* moves downward to the 
mouthi and Is modified Into on ardtulalc souiidJ^'^ Vy^ says, 
'^The auditory organ tierceives a modification of modified 
sound (dhvanil only,”*^ Vacaspati hfisra says^ ""An artimilate 
sound (dhvauj) is a modification of the vital air (udomt) ^mck 
by the vocal organs ;, ori it h a inudificatian ol ether Unitted 
by the impact of such vital air/'** NEgojtbhatta also regards 
articulate senmds as modifications of oirs. Airs being impelled 
hy tile vntition of a speaker and struck by blmviaji u conch- 
shell or a flute arc colTecwd tofi ether and. rnodified into arti- 
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cultttc sMiids.'" The vita] air (»rmin«s velocity and loose con¬ 
junction, and through them generates cunjtmctwti and dis¬ 
junction of the throat, the ;wd&te and other voesd organs, and 
ia modilred into articulate soundu.’*" 

The Jainas juamtain that the same kiiiib of atoms, whi<^ 
are cip^le of producing all eflects hy conjunction and dis¬ 
junction are modified into light and shade, dartne^ and 
sound. The kinds of atoms ore modified into different 

kinds of effects light and sliade) owing to their diffeient 

conflicting powers. But though the atomii are eternal, they me 
not always modified into sounds. They art impelled by the 
Totition of a speaker in order to cominunicatc his ideas to 
another penmn, are iiitograted like clouds, and pjodifisd into 
articulate sounds. They are called sound-atoms because they 
prodtxce articulat*: stniuds by integration. Sounds are modi¬ 
fications of the atoms of matter.'** 

Patanjali, the author of .Vfalwhfiatya, regards sounds as 
irinHifioflticTis of cngnitioiis The Sabdikas regard the 

Internal organ or mind with its modes existing in the heart in 
the form of a subtle, imtnanifest soauct as the finite self (jtvab 
It is modified into manifesti articulate sounds in order to reveal 
its inner nature to another person. A ‘gjeaJter can conun tini- 
cate his ideas to others through articulate sounds, which are 
mere modifications of ideas. This is the view of tlie Grem- 
maJians."' Cognitions are modified into articnlnte sounds, in 
the following order. The internal Wgan (anta^jkaiapa) is 
turned into the mind (manosj with a view to exerting its will, 
is heated by the fire in the stomsch, and enters into the vital 
air, and strikes it. Then the vital air is impelled by the 
mind with its mode of volition to move upward.’** Then the 
rdtal air being impelled by the miud with its volition is modi¬ 
fied into an articulate sound with the fire of the stomach. 
The vital uir being impelled Ity the mind with its volition 
nnuufesls its knots in the form of letter-sounds (varpa) through 
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difiefcnt bind^ of aiidiblc sounds Jdhviuii), and is reabsorbed in 
ausm (varva). 'The modificalioa of the vital air tonjomtd 
with the mind «rith its voUtiou Into an amculate sound 
to the modification of a coigiiitioa linauft] into a sound. Or, 
the subtle sound, which exists as a subjective volition, aud is 
oot pweeived owing to it* subtlety, is modified into an mli- 
cutflte sound when it readies t!ie auditory organ owu^ to the 
efitM-l of a flpeatcr, even as the atoms of dr which exist every¬ 
where but are not p^^tceived until they are gatliered together 
by the motion of o fan. So an internal subtle »und or volition 
[a modified into an externa] manifest sound.”* 

Bhartrhari describes hia view thus. The power of an 
internal volition or subtle wund, which exists in the mind with 
its volition to be modified into extemal an^bte sounds, is 
modified into external audible sounds with the aid of the activity 
of the vocal organs.*■* Thus a cognitioo (jnSnaJ is modified 
lalo fljd suilible souuti- 

Tlie Sarfiklivn regards sounds as modifications of sattvn, 
tajas and taimis'. The Vaiie^ika regards iheiB as attributes of 
ether. The Uultifca rceards them as nadta which are diHcrent 
from letters (vwna). The Buddhist ihifite timl words denote 
negations of contraries (apoha). The miihor of 
regards sounds as modificotionji of ai«. Tlie Gfxntmarian 
(Sabdibi) r^urd* sounds^ letter-fefmts, word'formua ttnil 
scnteiice'fonmip or stMifid-essences Juinn regarfs 

them as modifications of the aiwns of matter. Rumirib men¬ 
tions these yiews in ^iofcatafiifca. 

2, Thv Baddhwf ofld Syays-Voilefika. CritUism af tit* 

iSdhiitfea doclrihe. 

Santaruksita describes the Sabdiba doctrine thus: Sabda- 
brahma without origin and end is Para Brahma, which is modi'' 
tied into all objects.*'* It is the source of aU thotighta, words 
and <d)jects- Ai.\ thoughts are aecompankd by words, and ww 
the nriHittc of knowing the nature of objects. Therefore eftijects. 
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ilognttitia^P aiid words are modifititiQtis of SaLdabrehnia 
(Logos).”* 

critickes the Sdbdika view, Sabdabroliiria 
either ahondoiia its intriiisic tinture or suund-iomi to be modified 
Into objects or does not do sq. If it absiodoas its nature« 
it eeasts to be iinperisluiblo iK^cause its pristme uattire is des¬ 
troyed, If it doe^j ttot abandon ite intritiAie oaturo, then even 
a deaf persco will Iiear sounds while he iierceives and 

other objects, since ihe cognitiofi of sound will be non-dififerent 
from tbaT of "blua^ If it is not then foiiad-ftnin 
brahnui) is not the esence of etc. The Sdbdika admits 

that all objects are primarily sgund-fonn. Then unless ^bda- 
brahma abandons jis sound-form ^ it cannot be modified into 
objects since modificatioa implies change of form, tf 'blue* 
and other objects are primarily of the sound*fonti^ then when 
they are jjercei^'ed^ their sound-form should be perceLved. If 
their sound-form is not ricrceivedp 'bine* und other objects 
diotild not be perceived since they nro identical with each oLhet- 
If Ihey have difiercot propertieSi then they are absulutcly 
diffcTCfit from each olher^ Difference of timneroii^ things is 
indicated by thetr iMM^sesslng incoitipatdde properties, Ollier- 
wise no difference can be Assumed among diversE objects* ff 
Sabdabrainna is imperreptible because it is c^tremciy subtle 
and imperceptible, then ^blue' and other objects also will be 
imperceptible because they are eswntmBy of tiie sound*fomi. 
If one soimd*esserice be said to differ in different objects^ then 
all objects wIU occupy the same point of space ^ and be per¬ 
ceived by the same cognition^ ^ce they are manifestatioos 
of the some soimd-fissence, and they will also occupy the same 
tinui^ and have the same modificatiemj activity and causatiou^ 
If the sound-essence does not differ in different objects w'hea 
it ia mollified into thein^ then also all objects will occupy the 
«ame point of Ff the sound-essence differs tn different 

objects* then Sabdabrahma becomes many* 5incc It has diverse 
titttiure in different objects. If nJl objects are of the nnture of 
eternal SabdftbTfllima, then they also are etemaL If they arc 
riTodtrced simuitancously* there will be no modification of 
Sohdalmdiina into diverse objects. Simultaneous production 
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and stiecessive modification art mCOinpatible isitt each other. 
Modification hnpUK change of fotm. A cai^e abandons one 
fcrni and assumes another form b being mcjdificd Into an effect. 
What is devoid of succession cannot be modified. Eternal 
Sabdahrahma cannot be modified into diverse objects. If the 
world were an effect of Sabdabrahma then ctemid and iminut- 
flble Sabdftbrahma would produce all objects simultaneoUily, 
and there would be no sequence in the production of 
If the causal efficiency of fl cause were not obatmetfid by 
counteracting coaditinns, it would produce its effects all at once. 
It produces its effect successively owing to ausiliary condibons. 
But Sabdabrahma does not require the as^tance o£ ausihnry 
conditions. If Sabdahralima has one essential nature, it can- 
not be modified into diverse objects. In order to be modified 
into Ihfan, it must enter into thdr natute. But SabdAbralima 
of effieiitifllly one form cannot shut into diverse objects litiii 
be modified, into ihcin, A jar, a pitcher, and other earthen 
ves.<eb are permeated by the common character of day nmj 
distingmshed from other things which me of the natnre of^n- 
day, Here the common nature of day is perceived w them. 
Bnt 'bine' 'yellow' and other objects cannot be said to be 
pemeated by aJund-form (sabdabrahmal, Ikcousc then common 
soond-diorecter b not perceived, and they are uot .iistmgui^hed 
from objects which are not of the rmtnre of sound. ^ Sabiu 
brahma b not the common form of different objects. 

The febdika may argue that otic indivisiblE and immui- 
abte Sabdabrahma is tlw ontological rtaUty. which m not really 
modifitid into direree objects but appears to be manifold owing 
to uvidya.'” Santnrak^ito cn'ticEzes this view. If Sabdabralmm 
is really oue and nndifferentiated but appears to be differen¬ 
tiated into manifold empirical objects owing to avidjm, tliere 
b no msBiU! of Imowing one uniform iSabdabrahma m manifold 
objtcL^. Blue, yellO'^v aa^i other oUiecls with theic speanc 
luitures «c perceived, which are the basis of actions to altnin 
good and avoid evil, But then commoii soundHascime {iibda- 
brahma), which is different from their diverse specific natares, 
is not ijercelved. So even persons, who are free from avrdya, 
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cannpt per«Jve ane in diverse objects. Their 

knowicdp cannot be illogica]. One ufiebSeren dated Sabda- 
htnhma b not imrceived. Kor can it be infetred boni its effects 
or characters. Since it is etemali it cannot piroducc affects 
SQCcessively. Since it is inmatable, it cannot be modified into 
effects. Since it is not tnoved to be a anbstrale (dharmiiib it 
cannot be inferred from its characteni (diianua), Thiije b no 
other pnohons from tiliich its existence may be infened."* 
Sabdabmbma is said jo be light, consdouane^ and sound. But 
such Sabdabr^nia b never perceived. When we look at 'blue' 
and other objects ivilh an inaitentive mind, we liave indeter¬ 
minate perception of them devoid of names. One undifferen¬ 
tiated Sabdabnihma is not known by indeterminate pereepdon. 
It cannot be inferred from its effects or characters. Diverse 
objects are said to be accompanied by soimd-fnnns. But sit rh 
associalioo has not been proved, and b faL«. So it 
prove the existence of Braimuin being of (be essence of sound. 
XoT can the existence of Sabdabrahuia be proved by the acrip- 
tttre, since it b not valid."* 


A of cogiution,s os effects foTloivlng tlie order of 

objects b inferred from them as Iheir enuaes. Otherwise all 
cognitions would appear simultaneousiy as effects of objects. 
<^e uon.^a] pure cognition {jfilnaniatni]> cannot be proved, 
since it b incapable of producing effects. Even the Vcgins 
cannot perceive one eternal cognition (Mbrlabraluna). mbcc they 
have no cognition which acts on Sabdabrahma and appreliends 
It. [f they perceive fmbdabratima as their own self in the form 
of Self-luminous light of consciousness, then it being ahvays 
the light of «msdousnes$ they cannot have a noo-mystic state, 
and all will be liberated without any effort. But one Sohda- 
hrahma b said to appear to be diverse owing to avid 3 'd. Thi.s 
argument b iiTToug. Sobdabrahma is the only reality. There 
no other ‘chaius’ fsantana) to whom it may appear to be 
^v^. But Sabdabrahma may be said to appem. by itself, to 
diverse. In that case, there can he no liberation. If ^bda- 
br^a ts always of the nature of self-ltuninoiis light of con* 
sciousMK, it camiot appear to be manifold owing to avidya. 
“V vn exists in eternal Salidabrabinan, it can never be 
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aimntliHi and lead to release. If avidya is distinct from Sabda- 
bfahnia^ it carmot pTodtlce any petnbarity in it, and make it 
appear to be manifoLi. So owing to the absence of any relation 
ol to SabdsbralimN, there am be no sarfisarm Avid^'a 

cannot be said to be neither existent nor non-existent, but 
diSetent from both, since things must be either existent or non' 
existent. The argmnent that mdya beiia^ a non-entity make« 
Sabdabrabma appear to be nmnifold ia not ^'nild, aioce a non¬ 
entity is incapable at produdng any effect. i!>abdabrahiiLa 
being one and eternal, it cannot have two statesj avid>'a and 
release. Further, it being one^ the release of one would lead 
to the release at aU„ and the iKmdagc of one would mean the 
bondage of ah, Furthennore, in the non-mystic state then? i* 
nothing to prove that Sabdabrahma is of the uatttre of tho light 
of self. If it is not so in llie non-mj'stic ^tate, it cannot acquire 
this state in the mystic state^ Hence the Sdbdika dixtrine of 
&ibdahrafitna is tmwarranted and irrational, and the world is 
not a THodificatian of it.*“ 

The Xyaya cribci^ of the Sobdiha denial of mdetennimte 
perception has already been given/^' Jn^^ta desolbes 
Bharljhaii's Sabdadvaftavada thus. There is one eternal Sabda- 
brahma that appears to be many differant objects owing to the 
adjunct of avtdya- When avidya is aimnUod, one Logos 
mimile^ts itself in its teal nature.**^ All cognitions are asso¬ 
ciated with names. All objects are modiiicatjoiifi of Baniesi 
or sotmds, which a^^ume their forms. Ml cognitjofis and objects 
are tnodikeatians of Salxiabtaliitia,^'* Jayauta cnticbes this 
doctrizie. Firstp indelermmate perceptiim apprehends an object 
tinquolided by its name or a pure object (iiluddliavastttl, tvhiiih 
is denied by the Sabdiha - Determinate perceptiQi!i presnpposes 
indctenniiinte perception of its object devoid of a name. It 
depends upon the recolk-ction of a name, which depends upon 
previons perception of it. It prefnppoties indctenniaate per¬ 
ception of a pure object and its (Lssoexadon with n nrnne pointed 
out by an elderly person. Second* even dclermimstc percep- 
rion does not apprehend Em object as idcuticai with its nanie.i 

TSP., 1S0451 p. 474, 
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It appreliends tlit gajue obj^t is perceived by iiidcteniiinate 
perception^ Duly it apprehends it along with its name- It 
do^ not apprehend Uic object as quaiMed by its name, becaiist; 
the former is apprehended by the visuaJ organ and the latter 
Is apprehended by the attditoiy organt and the object as quali¬ 
fied by its name u nut apprchetidefl by the nianns. Thirds a 
uiune a means (npiy^i) of niuhifestiug or expressing an object 
{ttpeyaf. The means can never be identical mih its end.*” 
Colnttr b manifest^^ by a lamp or an eye. tint neither of them 
IS identical with colour manifested by it. So a nmne^ which 
manifests an object, is never identical with it. It h different 
from the object denoted hy in Fourth, an objeetp a muue^ 
and a cognition ore different from one another. A caw has a 
dewlap and otlier ^jarts. The name ^cow' eonsistB of its con¬ 
stituent sounds- The cognitiOEl of a oow is fonnless and 
(lortlcss. So they arc difierent fhan «ne another^ An object 
i$ external to, and independent its apprehiuiding cognition. 
A name is d sound produced by the vocal organs. A cognidon 
is a quality of the self, An object is apprehended by a cogni¬ 
tion, and expressed by 4 Tuinie, A cognition is expressed in 
a name, Th(^ are diffErent from one aiiotlier iu their nature.”* 
Fifth* a name is perceived through the auditory organ here. 
But an object denoted by it is perceived at a distance through 
the visiiid organ. They are perceivied in diflcreitt places 
tlirough. the different sense^rgans, and^. consequently, cannot 
be identical with each oUief- Sixths a emnre cannot be held 
to appear as an object^ even as a shell appears aa silver, because 
of their posscs^g similarity of form fakarasartpya)* A ^eil 
and silver have siTnilarity of form. But a name and an object 
have no similarity of form. They are absolutely different from 
each other. Therefore the form of one cauuot be attributed to 
the othm j nor can there be mutnal superimpositiou on each 
other. The iUnsion of silver in a shell is contradicted by the 
pcroeptiaij of the shells But the jtlu$jon of an object In a name 
ts tu&t conimdictcd by the |>erceptiDn of the nome, Both a uonie 
and on object arc ^ptehended by valid pereeptions, and liave 
ras! eyistenK.'*' Seventh. SahdahmlimB cannot create Uw 
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world, betause soniitl is uncoiisapits. But God can crtule It, 
because he is conscious. Sound is not the cause of the world 
Ijt; ^ atoms, because it is an effect since it consists of parts 
armuged in a particular order. If Sabdabrahma is aU-pervadiug 
and ooiMcious. then it is not different frwn God- Eighth, the 
Matiibiiiwata says, “There are two BrahmanB, Sabdahralmift and 
Para Bmliina. One who knows Sabdabrahma thoroughly, can 
know Para Brahma/’ This contradicts monism. Para Bri^man 
Ls adequate to explain the world, and the assumption of Sahda- 
bralmia is needless. The former w real, whereas the latter 
is imaeinoiy. This coticcptimi saves monUm. Lust, sound 
(^hda) cannot be tugorded as the only reality, and plurality 
of objects as mere phenomenal appearances, wliicb art mere 
coDSlructians of avidya. Monism, in any farm, cannot 
adequately acconnt for the world. Objeefa are different from 
one another, and have different intrinsic natures. They are 
real esistents that are denoted by pemies, which lire modi- 
Gcatiou-s of sounds. Thms the doctrine of monism of Scamd 
{Alidadvaitavada) is not rational.“* 

dridhaia gives the orgutnents put forw ard by the Sabdikas 
for the reality of word-forms (padaspbota) and senttnee-fomts 
(v^v-aspbojal- They maintain that a word-fo.rai manifests the 
meaning of a word, whiUs its constituent letters do not mani¬ 
fest It. H there were no word-form disUnct from a mere oggrie- 
gate of letters, a mere word W'ould noi be able to convey any 
menning. The individual letters of a word do not manifest its 
meaning or denote its object, because in that case the later 
letters will be useless, the first letter being able to manif^t 
jig meaning, can the collection of letters nimnfest its 

meaning, there is no collection of the component letters. 

When the last letter is apprehended, the fireceding letters have 
vanished. It may he argued that a collection of tetters is 
possible, because they are eternal. This argument is UTong. 
Even if the letters are eternal, the cognitions of them are not 
eternal. If the letters can coHoetively manifest a meaning, 
even lE they are not apprehended, then they will always be 
able to manifest a meaning, and there will be no diffenmee 
betn^een the letters which are never apprehended and lliote 
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Twhicb are apprebendtid aad thim not apprehended. It mny he 
argued that lliu letters apprelicnded Itefore are remembered^ 
and that the ooUtiction of letters remembered and perecived 
manifesto a meaning. This argiiincBt ta WTong, because 
recoUectioiis of the preoediitg letters also are sui.'cessieet and 
so there can be no collection of letters perceived and reHiem- 
bered. ben tlie third letter is ;ierceived, the recollection of 
the Erst letter has ceased. Recollections of the preceding letters 
cannot ^ smultaneoas, because stmultoneity of oognitJons b 
not possible otving to the nromic nature of mnnn^ fi ttiny be 
argned that the cognition of the first letter leaves jui impre^iL 
(sathslcaral which modiGes the eogmtion of the second letter, 
and so on, so that the cogsition of the last letter is modihed 
by the impressions of the preceding letters, and tjie cumulative 
impression of all letters produces one recollection of all letters- 
simnltaueously. This argument is wrung, because the letters- 
are all-pervadiug and eternal accoiding to the MTm^rt i sH ha. and, 
canswiucntly, cannot have succcssian due to lime and place. 
It My be mgued that their sncoession is due to successian of 
thejr CDguitiona, and that the succession of letters is knoi,™ 
by one Tecollection, which conveys then meaning as if they 
vvere sinmltnneoiis. In tliat case, the words rom atirt fare, uana 
and «ara, natfi and diifo would convey the same meaning, 
because they contniu the same letters, and their order of 
snccc^on does not play any i>art in the comprehension rif the 
meanttigs of the words. But, in fact, the words containing 
the some letters hut tteving a diEcrent order of have 

different meanings. So tlm individual letters of a word in 
sneo^^ or as an aggregate do uot convey any meanings 
but it is the word-form that conveys a meaning, Sittidarly, 
it is the scnteiicc-fonn (vahyasphotal that conveys the meaning 
of a Sentence, bnt not its constituent words in succestion or 
f* » coUechotL*” It may be aigued that even a woid-form 
Ipailwphapii) does not convey a meaning without being maui- 
tested, because then it will always convey its wuHitiing ft 
be raauifested by the component letters of a word either 
»i u j or collectively for the reasons mentioned above- 
tti a word-form cannot convey the meaning of a word- 

KK.. pp, ass^su. 
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This arEUinent is wropfir. The Sabdikas maintaiu that swoessiva 
vocal sounds (dlivani) produced by haniaii ciforts, 'v^eh are 
mimiiiesttrs of the correspouding letters (w^us). loanilesl tlie 
worddorai indistijictly. sud bcios modifiEd by the impressions 
ot the K^rioos of the iirecedmft letters maiuf^ tt distinctly 
ai the last mometit, when one, indivisible, distinct meaning 
devoid of anj- reference to succession of the component lellcrs- 
of n word is comptehendai-**^ If a word were niere letters, 
then it would not be apprehended by a singUr cognition, and 
the single cognition of a word would be withonl an object. 
But there is, in fact, a single cognition of a word, which com¬ 
prehends its maatiing. Hence there in a word-fomi (pada- 
spbota) dtstinet froin the letters of a wotd, which is the object 
of a single cognition.”* 

Sridhara eritidres the Ssbdika doctrine of sphota. When, 
the words are uttered in auccesdon in a sentence, the com¬ 
ponent leltETB occurring in suomssjou are perceived, and there 
is no perception oE an object called word-form (padasphota) 
distinct from the lalters. If it is argued that first there ere 
cognitions of letters, and at last there is the perception of the 
word-fonn, then the cognitioas of the letters are ilinaor^' like 
the cognition of silver in a shell, which should be cDUlradicted 
by the perception of the word-form, even « the illusory' cogm- 
ti'on of silver is contradicted by the valid cognition of a shen^ 
Bat the cogiutions of letters are not contnidicted by any v'ethd 
cognition. The one cognition which comprehend* the meaning 
of a word does not cogniw anything distinct from the com¬ 
ponent letters, Tt cognises the mere collection of letters and 
leads to actinn. The scM^dltd word-form is not cognwed by 
perceptinn. Nor is it cognUed by any other means of valid 
knowledge. The reabty of a ward-form, it may be argned, 
must be assumed without which the coroprehensiou of the 
meaning of a word cannat be accounted for. Then Sridhara 
asks whether a word-foTUi leads to the camnrehenaiQn of the 
meaning of a word, when it is perceived or when it is not 
perceived. Tn the second alJtemJttire. the tmperedved word- 
form vfili always lead to the comprehension of the meaning 
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<jf a wttfd* The hypothisas of uuperceival Viord-form is use- 
tmQ 3 ti 5 c iJit coiuyrehifiiaioii of the luoauiiig of a WDtd 
depends upon the eOigDitions of its component letters. When 
lliey are present, the meaulng of a %vofd is comprelieiided ; 
and whtjn they are absent, it is not comprehciided. They lead 
lo ite comprehension in aocoridanee mth eonyention. It b 
twang to argue that if tlie eogtutions of letters ore (he cause 
of the coinprehensioa of the meaning of m word, then they 
will generate it even when they ore uttered by difierent peinwns, 
in differenl places, at different times, and with diflercut orders 
of saccessjon. For they cao produce the comprehensioa of the 
meaning of a word, only when they are uttered by one person, 
in the same place, at a particular time, in quick succession, 
with a particular order. The same tetters nttened by one person 
at 0 partienkf time, in a panJeular place, in quiet suoeeaston, 
with 0 different order produce the comprehension of a different 
meaning. The Mimariisi atgmnent that letters are etemaj and 
all-pervading, and tsuiaot have any succession in time, and 
that Hie W'ords rad* and dlna will have the some meaning, 
because their different meanings depend upon the differeat 
orders of succesaion of' the component letters is wrong. For 
tlie letters arc not aU^pervading and eternffll, but they are pro- 
due^ in. different places at different times to which they are 
ooufined. They are uompervaaive and non-etcmal, and can 
have succession. The argument that the component letters of 
a word con neither individually nor coTiectiv^y bring about 
the com prehension of the meaning of a word is tvroijg, becanse 
though the auecessivc letters cense to exist, their auccesatve 
impressions (sadisharal ttociunulate in the self, and their 
cumulative impTession brings abotrt the comprehension of the 
meaning of a word. Or, the last letter or its cognition aided 
by the tmpressjona or recollections of the preceding letters 
gencfates It.'^'* The argument that the comprehension of tlie 
'i^ing of a won! cannot be produced by the impresidons 
o 11 m letters, because the impression of the cogartiou of 
an object can produce the recolicctioo of it only, and 
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not of any other ohjeet ia wrong- For though the impiessjon 
of nn object produces the reraUcction of it. yet its powi^- 
of {mHlucfng some other effect cannot he deroed. The 
impRssiohs of the letters produced by their cognitions in the 
iclf are the auxiliary conditioos of the comprehension of the 
menning of fl word* When they ate present, the mining of a 
word is comprehended i- and when Umt are absent, it is not com- 
prehendjcd. So thev have the power of producing the eornpre- 
bension of the meaning of a word. The Shbdvkas who believe 
in sphota mu-st assunie also its power (saktil to convey the 
meaning of a word. i5o they mohe two hypotheses, and thus 
violate the law of itsrsimony. But they and the NySya- 
Valuta believe in the power of impresFioiis. So the Nya^- 
VaiS>$)ka hypotlicsis of the impressions of lettcri generating 
the comprehension of the uieaninK of a word is better, becaitse 
it does not violate the parshnony of hypotheses. Hence the 
assumption of a word-form is useless. Similarly, the 
duns of leltcr-fonns and senlcnce-forms aro needless."* 
Kiuimrila critid^ the Sibdikfi doctrine of Sphoia elaborately 
in .?Joh*wrijfefl. The Yoga doctrine of Sphota » discussed m 
the second volume. The doctrine of Spholu is critidjtcd in the 
Vedanta also. The discussion of the doctrine in t 'Jfcyopadiya 
and the mention of divergent views cleariy shew that the 
philosophy of language was snflidently developed before 
Bhartrhari. Here only his view is dismssed. 
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